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PREFACE 

TO  THE   SECOND  EDITION. 


The  following  are  the  dicvmitances  which  led  to  the  publicatioo 
of  the  present  work : 

My  first  information  conoeming  the  system  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Sporz- 
heim  was  derived  from  No.  49  of  the  Edfinbuigh  Reriew.  L»l  away 
by  the  boldness  of  that  piece  of  criticism,  I  regarded  the  doctrines  as 
contemptibly  absurd,  and  their  authors  as  the  most  disingenuous  of 
men.  In  1816,  however,  shortly  after  the  publicsUion  of  the  Review, 
my  friend  Mr.  Brownlee  invited  me  to  attend  a  private  dissection  of  a 
recent  brain,  to  be  performed  in  his  house  by  Dr  Spurzheim.  The 
subject  wsCs  not  altogether  new,  as  I  had  previously  attended  a  course 
of  demonstrative  lectures  cm  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Barclay.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
exhibited  the  structure  of  the  brain  to  all  present,  (among  whom  were 
several  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,)  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
bold  averments  of  the  reviewer.  The  result  was  a  complete  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  observers,  that  the  assertions  of  the  reviewer 
were  refuted  by  physical  demonstration. 

The  faith  placed  in  the  Review  being  thus  shaken,  I  attended  the  . 
next  course  of  Dr.  Spurs^eimi's  lectures,  for  the  purpose  of  hearinc 
from  himself  a  correct  account  of  his  doctrines.  Tiie  lectures  satisfied 
me  &at  the  system  was  widely  difierent  from  the  representations  given 
of  it  by  the  reviewer,  and  that,  if  true,  it  would  prove  highly  impor- 
tant ;  but  &e  evidence  was  not  conclusive.  I  therefore  apjjealcMl  to 
Nature  by  observaticm ;  and  at  last  arrived  at  complete  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  I^irendogy. 

In  1818  the  Editor  of  the  <'  Literal^  and  Statistical  Magazine  for 
Scodand  **  invited  me  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  merits  of  me  system 
in  his  work,  and  I  was  induced  to  ofler  him  some  essays  on  the  subject. 
Hie  notice  which  these  attracted  led  to  their  publication  in  1819,  in  a 
separate  volume,  under  the  tide  of  <*  Essays  on  JPhrenology ."  A  second 
edition  of  these  Emays  has  since  been  called  for,  and  tne  present  vo- 
lume is  offered  in  compliance  with  diatdeknand.  In  the  present  work 
I  have  adopted  the  title  of  <<  A  System  of  Phrenology,"  on  account  of 
the  wider  scope  and  closer  connexion  of  its  narts ;  but  pretend  to  no 
novelty  in  pnnciple,  and  to  no  rivalry  with  tne  great  founders  of  the 
science. 

The  controversial  portions  of  the  first  edition  are  here  almost  entirely 
omitted.  As  the  opponents  have  quitted  the  field,  these  appeared  no 
longer  necessary,  and  tibeir  place  is  supplied  by  what  I  trust  will  be 
found  more  interesting  matter.  Some  readers  may  think  that  retribu- 
tive justice  required  the  continued  republication  of  the  attacks  of  the 
opponents,  that  the  public  mind,  when  properly  enlightened,  might 
express  a  just  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  egregious- 
ly  misled  it :  but  rnrenology  teaches  us  forbearance ;  and,  besides,  it 
will  be  misfortune  enough  to  the  individuals  who  have  distingished 
tiiemselves  in  the  work  of  misrepresentation,  to  bay^  Kh&Vi  lAi&Sk^ 


IT  PERFACE. 

handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  enemies  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant discovery  ever  communicated  to  mankind. 

In  this  work  the  talents  of  several  livii^  characters  are  adverted  to, 
and  compared  with  the  developement  of  their  mental  organs — ^which 
is  a  new  feature  in  philosophical  discussion,  and  might,  without  ex- 
planation, appear  to  some  readers  to  be  improper :  but  I  have  founded 
such  observations  on  the  printed  works  and  published  busts  or  casts 
of  the  individuals  alluded  to ;  and  both  of  these  being  public  property, 
there  appeared  no  impropriety  in  adverting  to  them.  In  instances  m 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  cerebral  developement  of  persons  whose 
busts  or  casts  are  not  published,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  observa- 
tions will  not  give  oSence. 

1S25. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

The  cause  of  Fhrenolp^  continues  prosperously  to  advance,  and 
I  hail  with  pleasure  the  mcrease  of  its  advocates.  Since  the  third 
edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  Ih:.  Vimont,  of  Paris,  Dr.  CaldweU, 
of  Lexin^n,  and  Mr.  Macnish,  of  Glasgow,  have  contributed  valua- 
ble additions  to  the  philosophy  or  literature  of  the  science.  During 
the  same  interval  the  present  work  has  been  reprinted  in  America,  and 
very  ably  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  of  Bremen ;  while 
the  **  Elements  of  Phrenolqgy '*  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
Dr.  Fossati.  The  study  of  the  science  thus  appears  to  increase  in  all 
tibie  enlightened  countries  of  the  globe. 

Laige  additions  have  been  made  to  the  present  edition ;  improved 
cuts  have  been  used ;  and,  in  treating  of  topics  of  interest,  I  have  added 
references  to  other  phrenological  works  m  which  they  are  discussed 
or  illustrated,  so  as  to  render  this  edition  an  index,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  general  literature  of  the  science.  The  appendix  contains  Tes- 
timcmials  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  of  its  utility  in  the 
classification  and  treatment  of  criminals,  presented  in  February,  1836, 
by  Sir  Geoige  S.  Mackenzie,  one  of  ^e  earliest  and  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  science,  to  Lord  Glenelg,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
His  lordship  transmitted  the  documents  to  Lord  John  Russell,  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  who  promised  to  Sir  Geoige  S.  Mac- 
kenzie to  bestow  on  them  due  consider?,tion. 

Dr.  Spur:dieim,  in  the  American  ^tion  of  his  *'  Phrenology," 
published  at  Boston  in  1832,  has  adopted  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
organs,  different  from  any  which  he  had  previously  followed.  It  will 
be  impossible,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  classification  and  nume- 
ration of  the  oij^s  until  the  whole  of  them  shall  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  primitive  or  elementary  faculties  shall  have  been  ascertain- 
ed.  Any  order,  therefore,  adopted  in  the  meantime,  must  be  to  some 
extent  arbitrary.  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case  by  the 
frequent  alterations  which  he  has  made  in  the  numeration  of  the 
oii^s,  without  having  added  any  corresponding  discoveries  to  the 
science  The  difficulties  attending  a  correct  classification  are  stated  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  H.,  and  for  the  present  I  retain  the  order  followed 
jh  the  third  edition  of  this  work  as  a  matter  o£  coii'v«Qi&XLce. 

JSbiNBUROH,  31st  October,  1836. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

PHmvROLooT  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  ^tfv,  mind  and  Jiovoc, 
discoarae)  profeetes  to  be  a  systom  of  Philosophj  of  the  Haman  Mmd, 
foandbd  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  was  first  offered  to  poblie 
consideration  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  1796,  bat  in  Britain  was 
almost  unheard  of  till  the  vear  1815.  It  has  met  with  strenuous  support 
from  some  indi?idaals,  and  determined  opposition  from  others  ;  while  tlw 
great  body  of  the  public  remain  uninstructed  as  to  its  merits.  On  this 
accemit  it  may  be  useful  to  present,  in  an  introductory  form,  l»e,  A  short 
ngtice  of  the  reception  which  other  discoveries  have  met  with  on  their 
first  announcement ;  SiUy,  A  brief  outline  of  the  principles  invoWed  in 
Phrenology ;  3i/y,  An  inquiry  into  the  presumptions  for  and  against  these 
principles,  founded  on  the  known  phenomena  ot  human  nature ;  and,  4/iUy, 
An  historical  sketeh  of  the  discovery  of  the  organs  of  the  mind. 

I  shall  follow  this  course,  not  with  a  view  of  convincing  the  reader  that 
^xrenology  is  true,  (because  nothing  short  of  patient  study  and  extensive 
■Irsonal  observation  can  produce  tms  conviction,)  but  for  the  purpose  of 
fieeenting  him  with  motives  to  prosecute  the  investigation  for  his  own 
satisfaction. 

First,  then— one  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  a  discovery  is  the 
difBculty  which  men  experience  in  at  once  parting  with  old  notions  which 
have  been  instilled  into  their  minds  from  infancy,  and  become  the  stock 
•f  their  understandings.    Phrenology  has  encountered  this  impediment, 

St  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  discoveries  which  have  preceded  it. 
r.  Locke,  in  speaking  of  the  common  reception  of  new  truths,  says  : 
**  Who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed  with  to 
disrobe  himselC  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions  and  pretences  to  knowledge 
and  learning,  which  with  hard  study  he  hath  all  his  time  been  labourinff  for, 
•and  turn  himself  out  stark  naked  in  quest  afresh  of  new  notions  t  AU  the 
arguments  that  can  be  used  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail  as  the  wind  did 
with  the  traveller  to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  onlj  the  faster.*'* 
Professor  Playfair,  in  his  historical  notice  of  discoveries  in  physical 
science,  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaodia  Britannica, 
observes,  that  **  in  every  society  there  are  some  who  think  themselves 
interested  to  maintain  things  in  the  condition  wherein  they  have  found 
them.  The  considerations  are  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  which,  in  the 
moral  and  political  world,  tend  to  produce  this  effect,  and  to  give  a  stability 
to  human  institutions,  often  so  little  proportionate  to  their  real  value  or 
to  their  general  utility.    Even  in  matters  purely  intellectuali  and  ia  which 

*  Locke  On  the  Human  Understanding^  b.  iv.,  c.  20,  sect.  11. 
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the  abstract  truths  of  arithmetic  an^  ^ometry  seem  alone  concerned,  the 
prejudices,  the  selfishness,,  or  the  vanity  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not 
unnequently  combine  to  resist  impqpvement,  and  often  engage  no  incon- 
•iderable  degree  of  talent  in  drawmgback,  instead  of  poshing  forward,  the 
machine  of  science.  The  introduction  of' methods  entirely  new  must 
often  change  the  relative  place  of  the  men  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits, 
and  must  oblige  many,  after  descending  from  the  stations  they  formerly 
occupied,  to  take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  improvement 
The  enmity  of  quch  men,  if  they  be  not  animated  by  a  spirit  of  real  can- 
dour and  the.  love  of  •truth,  is  likely  to  be  directed  against  methods  by 
which  their  vanity  is  mortified  and  their  importance  lessened."* 

Every  age  has  afforded  proofs  of  the  justness  of  these  observations. 
**  The  disciples  of  the  various  philosophical  schools  of  Greece^  inveighea 
lupiinst  each  other,  and  made  reciprocal  accusations  of  impiety  and  perjury. 
"Die  people,  in  their  turn,  detested  the  philosophers,  and  accused  those  . 
who  investigated  the  causes  of  things  of  presumptuously  invading  the 
rights  of  the  Divinity.  Pythagoras  was  driven  from  Athens,  and  Anaxa- 
goras  was  imprisoned,  on  account  of  their  novel  opinions.  Democritus 
was  treated  as  insane  by  the  Abderites  for  his  attempts  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  madness  by  dissections ;  and  Socrates,  for  having  demonttcated 
the  unity  of  God,  was  forced  to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock. "f 

But  let  us  attend  in  particular  to  the  reception  of  the  three  greatest 
discoveries  that  have  adorned  the  annals  of  philosophy,  and  mark  the 
apirit  with  which  they  were  hailed. 

Mr.  Playfair,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  Galileo,  says :  *'  Galileo 
was  twice  brought  before  the  Inquisition.  The  first  time,  a  council  of 
■even  cardinals  pronounced  a  sentence  which,  for  the  sake  of  those  ma- 
posed  to  believe  that  power  can  subdue  truth,  ought  never  to  be  forgotcen, 
viz  :  That  to  maintain  the  sun  to  be  inomoveable,  and  without  local  mo- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  the  world,- is  ^n  absurd  proposition,  false  in  philo^ 
phy,  heretical  in  religion,  and  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture ; 
9Jnd  it  is  equally  absurd  and  false  in  philosophy  to  assert  that  the  earthii 
not  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and,  considered  theoiogicaol', 
•<^uaUy  erroneous  and  heretical.'*  The  following  extract  from  Galileq.'iB 
Dialogue  on  the  Copemican  System  of  Astronomy,  shows,  in  a.  very 
interestinff  maimer,  how  completely  its  reception  was  analogous  to  that 
of  Phrenology  : 

*«  Beinff  very  yonng,  and  having  scarcely  finished  my  course  of  philoso- 
phy, which  I  left  off  as  being  set  upon  otlier  employments,  there  chanc^  , 
tocome  into  those  parts  a  certain  foreigner  of  ilostoch,  whose  name, tip.  . 
I  remember,  was  Christianus  Urstitius,  a  follower  of  Copernicus,  who,  m 
.lAi  academy,  ^ve  two  or  three  lectures  upon  this  point,  to  whom  many 
(locked  as  auditors ;  but  I,  thinking  they  went  more  for  thp  novelty  of  tho 
•object  ihka  otherwise,  did  not  go  to  hear  him :  for  I  had  concluded  with 
inyself  that  that  opinion  could  be  no  other  than  a  solemn  madness ;  and 
qoestkming  some  of  those  who  had  been  there,  I  perceived  they  all  made    ' 
a  jest  thereof,  except  one,  who  toki  me  that  the  business  was  not  alto- 
gether to  be  laughed  at :  and  because  the  man  was  reputed  by  me  to  be 
TOiy  iatdligent  and  wary,  I  repented  that  I  was  not  there,  and  began  from  . 
that  time  forward,  as  oft  as  I  met  with  any  one  of  Uie  Copemican  persoa- 
■KMi,  to  demand  of  them  if  they  had  been  always  of  the  same  judgment. 
Of  as  many  as  I  examined,  I  found  not  so  mnch  as  one  who  told  me  not 
that  he  had  been  a  hniff  time  of  the  contiaiy  opinion,  but  to  have  changed 
it  for  thia,  as  coovinced  by  the  strength  of  the  reasons  pioiag  the  same  ; 

••Cart  iL,  p.  27. 

t  Dk.  Spoiaheim's  Pkilun^hitMt  iVwcybt  ^PkrtMitgy.    London,  188S, 
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and  afterwud  qoestkniing  them  one  bf  one,  to  eee  whetlier  thev  wer* 
well  poseeesed  of  the  r^uon*  of  the  other  aide,  I  found  them  tU  to  be 
▼eiy  ready  aod  perfect  in  them,  so  that  I  coald  not  truly  say  that  they 
took  this  opinion  out  of  ignorance,  Tanity,  or  to  show  the  acutenesi  of 
their  wits.  On  the  contrary,  of  as  many  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Ptolo* 
means  as  I  have  asked  (and  out  of  curiosity  I  have  talked  with  many) 
what  pains  they  had  taken  in  the  book  of  Copernicus,  I  found  very  few 
that  bad  so  much  as  superficially  perused  it,  but  of  those  who  I  thought 
had  understood  the  same,  not  one  :  and,  moreover,  I  have  inquired  among 
the  followers  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  if  ever  any  of  them  had  held  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  likewise  found  none  that  had.  Whereupon,  con- 
sidering that  there  was  no  man  who  followed  the  opinion  of  Copernicus 
that  had  not  been  first  on  the  contrary  side,  and  that  was  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  there  was  not  one  of  the  followers  of  Ptolemy  that  had  ever  been 
of  the  judgment  of  Copernicus,  and  had  left  that  to  embrace  this  of  Aris- 
totle ; — considering,  I  say,  these  things,  I  began  to  thipk  that  one  who 
leaveth  an  opinion  imbued  with  his  milk  and  followed  by  very  many,  to 
take  up  another,  owned  by  very  few  and  denied  by  all  the  schools,  and 
that  really  seems  a  great  paradox,  must  needs  have  been  moved,  not  to 
say  forced,  by  more  powerful  reasons.  For  this  cause  I  became  very 
curious  to  dire,  as  they  say,  into  the  bottom  of  this  business.'* 

Mr.  Hume,  the  historian,  mentions  .the  fact  that  Harvey  was  treated 
with  great  contumely  on  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  tho 
blood,  and  in  consequence  lost  his  practice.  An  eloquent  writer  in  the 
94th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  when  adverting  to  the  treatment 
of  Hanrey,  observes,  that  **  the  discoverer  of  the  circulaUon  of  the  blood— 
a  discovery  which,  if  measured  by  its  consequences  on  physiology  uid 
medicine,  was  the  greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was  cultivated — suffers 
BO  diminution  of  his  reputation  in  our  day,  from  the  incredulity  with  which 
his  doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  effrontery  with  which  it  was  claim- 
ed b^  ethers,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  was  attributed  to  former  physi^ 
ologists  by  those  who  could  not  deny  and  would  not  praise  it.  The  very 
names  of  these  envious  and  dishonest  enemies  of  Harvey  are  scarcely 
remembered ;  and  the  honour  of  this  great  discovery  now  rests,  beyond 
all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who  made  it.*'  This  shows  that 
Harvey,  in  his  day,  was  treated  exactly  as  Dr.  Gall  has  been  in  ours ; 
and  if  Phrenology  be  true,  these  or  similar  terms  may  one  day  be  applied 
by  posterity  to  mm  and  his  present  opponents. 

Again,  Professor  Playfair,  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  li^ht  by  Sir  Isaac  r«fewton,  says  :  "  Though  the  discovenr  now  com- 
municated had  everything  to  recommend  it  wnich  can  arise  from  what  ia 
great,  new,  and  singular ;  though  it  was  not  a  theory  nor  system  of  opinions, 
but  the  generalization  o(  facts  made  known  by  experiments  ;  and  though 
it  was  brought  forward  in  a  most  simple  and  unpretending  form  ;  a  host 
of  enemies  appeared,  each  eager  to  obtain  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence 
of  being  the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  poe- 
terity  was  to  confirm."  (P.  66.)  **  Among  them,  one  of  the  first  was 
Father  Pardies,  who  wrote  against  the  experiments,  and  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  Hypothesis  of  Newton.  A  satisfactory  and  calm  reply 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  which  he  had  the  candour  very  readily  to 
acknowledge.  A  countryman  of  his,  Mariotte,  was  more  difficult  to  be 
reconciled,  and  though  ver^  conversant  with  experiment,  appears  never 
to  have  succeeded  in  repeatms  the  experiments  of  Newton."  An  account 
of  the  hostility  with  which  Newton's  discoveries  were  received  by  his 
contemporaries,  will  be  found  in  his  Life  by  Brewster,  P-  ,171. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  persecution,  condemnation,  and  ridiciile  awaited 
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GaUleo^  HvrejTy  vad  Newtoo,  for  aanoanciiiff  three  great  seientifie  dw> 
coveries.    In  mental  philosophy  the  conduct  m  ipankind  has  been  similar. 

Aristotle  and  Descartes  **  may  be  quoted,  to  show  the  ^rood  and  bad 
lortane  of  new  doctrines.  The  ancient  antagonists  of  Aristotle  caused 
his  books  to  be  bamed ;  but  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  the  writmgs  of 
Ramos  against  Aristotle  were  simihirly  treated,  his  adTorsaries  were 
declared  heretics,  and,  under  (Miin  of  bein^  sent  to  the  galleys,  philosophers 
were  prohibited  from  combating  his  opmions.  At  the  present  day  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  no  longer  qmken  of.  Descartes  was  persecuted 
for  teachmff  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas ;  he  was  accused  of  atheism, 
though  he  had  written  on  the  existence  of  God ;  and  his  books  were 
burned  by  order  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Shortly  afterward,  however, 
the  same  learned  body  adopted  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  ;  and  when 
Locke  and  Condillac  attacked  it,  the  cry  of  materialism  and  fatalism  was 
turned  against  them.  Thus  the  same  opinions  hare  been  considered  at 
one  time  as  dangerous  because  they  were  new,  and  at  another  as  usefol 
because  they  were  ancient.  What  is  to  be  inferred  from  this,  bat  that 
man  deserves  to  be  pitied  ;  that  the  opinions  of  contemporaries  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood,  and  the  good  or'bad  consequences,  of  a  new  doctrine, 
are  always  to  be  suspected  ;  and  that  the  only  object  of  an  author  ought 
to  be  to  point  out  the  truth."* 

To  these  extracts  many  more  might  be  added  of  a  similar  nature ;  bnl 
enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that,  by  the  ordinary  practice  of 
mankmd,  great  discoveries  are  treated  with  hostility,  and  their  authors 
with  hatrra  and  contempt,  or  at  least  with  neglect,  by  the  generation  to 
whom  th^  are  originally  published. 

If,  therefore.  Phrenology  be  a  discovery  at  all,  and  especially  if  it  be 
also  important,  ^t  must  of  necessity  come  into  collision,  on  the  most  weighty 
topics,  with  the  opinions  of  men  hitherto  venerated  as  authorities  in  phy- 
siology and  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
world,  nothing  but  opposition,  ridicule,  and  abuse  could  be  expected  on 
its  first  announcement.  If  we  are  to  profit,  however,  by  the  lessons  of 
history,  we  ought,  after  surveying  these  mortifying  examples  of  human 
weakness  and  wickedness,  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  every  prejudice 
against  the  subject  before  us,  founded  on  its  hostile  reception  by  men  ai 
established  reputation  of  the  present  day.  He  who  does  not  perceive  that, 
if  Phrenology  shall  prove  to  be  true,  posterity  will  regard  the  contumelies 
heaped  by  the  philosophers  of  this  generation  on  its  founders  as  another 
dark  speck  in  the  history  of  scientific  discovery — and  who  does  not  feel 
anxious  to  avind  all  participation  in  this  ungenerous  treatment — has  reaped 
no  moral  improvement  from  the  records  ofintolerance  which  we  have  now 
contemplated  :  but  every  enlightened  individual  will  say,  Let  us  dismiss 
prejudice,  and  calmly  listen  to  evidence  and  reason  ;  let  us  not  encounter 
even  the  chance  of  adding  our  names  to  the  melancholy  list  of  the  enemies 
of  mankind,  by  refusing,  on  the  strength  of  mere  prejudice,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  new  doctrines  submitted  to  our  consideration ;  let  us  inquire, 
examine,  and  decide. 

These,  I  trust,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  reader ;  and  on  the  faith  of 
their  being  so,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  state  very  briefly 
the  principles  of  Phrenology. 

It  is  a  notion  inculcated — often  indirectly,  no  doubt,  but  not  less  strongly 
—by  highly  venerated,  teachers  of  intellectual  philosophy,  that  we  are  ac« 
qoamt^  with  Mind  and  Body  as  two  distinct  and  separate  entities.  The 
anatomist  treats  of  the  body,  and  the  logician  and  moral  philosopher  of  the 
mind,  as  if  they  were  separate  subjects  of  investigation,  either  not  at  all, 
or  oaljr  in  a  remote  and  unimportant  degree,  connected  with  each  othar. 

'  A-.  i9piirzheim's  PhUotoiMcal  Princ^plM  qf  PhrtMoilos^^^V.^. 
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Im  common  aocioty,  too,  men  speak  of  the  dispoeitiont  and  faealtiM  of  Um 
mind,  without  thinking  of  their  close  conneuon  with  the  body. 

Bat  the  haman  mind,  as  it  exists  in  this  workl,  cannot,  6y  iiseif,  bocooM 
an  object  of  i^Iosophical  invesiigation.  Placed  in  a  material  world,  it 
cannot  act  or  be  acted  upon,  bat  through  the  medium  of  an  organic  ap> 
Muratua.  The  soal  sparkling  in  the  eye  of  beauty  transmits  its  sweet  in* 
floence  to  a  kindred  spirit  only  throng  the  filaments  of  an  eptie  nenre  ; 
and  eren  the  bursts  of  eioqueuce  which  flow  from  ihe  lips  ot  the  impaa- 
•kmed  orator  when  mind  appears  to  transfuse  itself  almost  directly  mto 
mind  emanate  from,  and  are  transmitted  to,  corporeal  beings,  throoffh  a 
Toluminoos  apparatus  of  organs.  If  we  trace  the  mind*s  progress  uom 
the  cradle  to  ttie  grave,  every  appearance  which  it  presents  reminds  us  of 
this  important  truth.  In  earliest  life  the  mental  powers  are  feeble  as  tha 
body ;  but  when  manhood  comes,  they  glow  with  energy  and  expand  with 
power ;  till  at  last  the  chill  of  age  makes  the  limbs  totter  and  the  fancy's 
fires  decay. 

Nay,  not  only  the  great  stages  of  our  infancy,  vigour,  and  decline,  bat 
the  experience  of  every  hour,  reminds  as  of  our  alliance  with  the  dost. 
The  lowering  clouds  and  stormy  sky  depress  the  spirits  and  enerve  tho 
mind ; — after  short  and  stated  intervals  of  toil,  our  wearied  facnltiea 
demand  repose  in  sleep ; — famine  or  disease  is  capable  of  levelling  tho 
proudest  energies  with  the  earth ; — and  even  the  finest  portion  of  our  comr 
pound  being,  the  Mind  itself,  apparently  becomes  diseased,  and,  leaving 
nature's  course,  flies  to  self-destruction  to  escape  from  wo. 

These  phenomena  must  be  referred  to  the  organs  with  which,  in  thia 
life,  the  mind  is  connected  :  but  if  the  organs  exert  so  great  an  effiBct  over 
the  mental  manifestations,  no  system  of  philosophy  is  entitled  to  consi- 
deration, which  neglecU  their  influence  and  treats  the  thinking  principlt 
aa  a  disembodied  spirit.  The  phrenologist,  therefore,  regards  man  as  ha 
exists  in  this  workl ;  and  desires  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  its  organs,  but  without  attempting  ' 
to  discover  the  essence  of  either,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  united. 

The  popular  notion,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  mind  unconnected 
with  matter,  is,  therefore,  founded  on  an  illusion.  In  point  of  fact,  we  do 
not  in  this  life  know  mind  as  one  entity,  and  body  as  another ;  but  wo 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  compound  existence  of  mind  and  body.  A 
few  remarks  will  place  this  doctrine  in  its  proper  light. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  eoiucious  of  the  existence  and  functions 
of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind  operates  in  this  life,  and,  in  conseqoencot 
many  acts  appear  to  us  to  be  purely  mental,  which  experiment  and  obser- 
vation prove  incontestibly  to  depend  on  corporeal  organs.  For  example, 
in  stretching  out  or  withdrawing  the  arm,  we  are  conscious  of  an  act  of 
the  will,  and  of  the  consequent  movement  of  the  arm,  but  not  of  the 
existence  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  our  volition  is  carried  into 
execution.  Experiment  and  observation,  however,  demonstrate  the  exii- 
tence  of  bones  of  the  arm  curiously  articulated  and  adapted  to  motion  ; 
of  muscles  endowed  with  powers  of  contraction ;  and  of  three  sets  of 
nervous  fibres  all  running  in  one  sheath^-one  communicating  feeling,  a 
second  exciting  niotion,  and  a  third  conveying  to  the  mind  information  of 
the  state  of  the  muscles,  when  in  action ;  all  which  organs,  except  the 
nerve  of  feeling,  must  combine  and  act  harmoniously  before  the  arm  can 
be  moved  and  regulated  by  the  will.  All  that  a  person  uninstrocted  m 
anatomy  knows,  is,  that  he  wills  the  motion,  and  that  it  tokes  place ;  the 
whole  act  appeaw  to  him  to  be  purely  mental,  and  only  the  arm,  or  thing 
moved,  is  conceived  to  be  corporeal.  Nevertheless,  it  is  poaitivaW  ^*\a.- 
blisbed  bf  aaatomical  and  pbyfiologicBl  researches  thai  \^a  cottf\^«vswv. 
J9  erroneoa* — that  the  act  u  not  purely  mental,  but  it  tACOm^V^ii&ft^^ 
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the  instminentalitf  of  the  Tarioas  organs  now  enumerated.  la  Gkt 
manner,  every  act  of  visioo  inTolTet  a  certain  state  of  the  bptk  nenre,  md 
eveiy  act  of  hearini;  a  certain  aute  of  the  t jmpannm  ;  yet  of  the  exiftence 
^od  fanetiona  of  these  organs  we  obtain,  by  means  of  cooacioasneis,  no 
knowledse  whatever. 

Now,  I  go  one  step  farther  in  the  same  padi,  and  state,  tiiat  every  act 
of  the  will,  every  flight  of  imagination,  every  clow  of  afieddon,  sad  erei/ 
effort  of  the  understanding,  in  this  life,  is  performed  by  means  of  cereM 
pfgUM  unknown  to  us  through  consciousness,  but  the  existence  of  which 
is  capable  of  being  deriMDstrated  by  experiment  and  observation ;  in  other 
wordis,  that  the  brain  is  the  crg^n  of  the  mmtf— the  mateiial  conditioo 
without  which  no  mental  act  is  possible  in  the  present  world.  The 
greatest  physiologists  admit  this  proposition  without  hesitation.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh,  states,  that  '*  the  part  of  our  bodjr 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  mind,  and  therefore  more  especially 
concerned  in  every  affection  of  the  intellectual  functions,  is  the  commen 
origin  of  the  nerves  ;  which  I  shall,  in  what  follows,  speak  of  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Brain."  A|^n,  the  same  author  says :  "  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  operations  of  our  intellect  ahoays  depend  opoa  certain 
motions  taking  place  in  the  brairL"  The  late  Dt.  James  Gregory,  when 
speaking  of  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  observes,  that  "Although 
at  first  sight  these  faculties  appear  to  be  so  purely  mental  as  to  have  no 
connexion  with  the  body,  yet  certain  diseases  which  obstruct  them  prove 
that  a  certain  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  their  proper  exercise,  and 
that  the  brain  is  the  primary  organ  of  the  internal  powers.*'  The  great 
physiologist  of  Germany,  Blumenbach,  says :  "  That  the  mind  is  closely 
connected  with  the  brain,  as  the  material  condition  of  mental  phenomena, 
is  demonstrated  by  our  consciousness,  and  by  the  mental  disturbances 
which  ensue  upon  affections  of  the  brain."*  Accordm^  to  MagendiSf  a 
celebrated  French  physiologist,  '*  the  brain  is  Uie  material  instrument  of 
thousht :  this  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  experimento  and  facts." 

**  I  readily  concur,"  says  Mr.  Abernethy,  "  in  the  proposition,  that  the 
braiii  of  animals  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  organization  by  which  the 
percipient  principle  becomes  variously  affected.  First,  because,  in  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  dec.,  I  see  distinct  organs  for  the  production  of 
each  perception.  Secondly,  because  the  brain  is  larger  and  more  com- 
plicated in  proportion  as  the  variety  of  the  affections  of  the  percipient 
principle  is  increased.  Thirdly,  because  disease  and  injuries  disturb  and 
annul  particular  faculties  and  affections  without  impairing  others.  And, 
fonrthly,  because  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  me  to  suppose  that  whatever 
is  perceptive  may  be  variously  affected  by  means  of  vital  actions  trans- 
mitted through  a  diversity  of  organization,  than  to  suppose  that  such 
variety  depends  upon  original  diflSrences  in  the  nature  ot  the  percipient 
principle." 

nf  *!k  k**  ™®"^^  processes,"  asks  Mr.  Lawrence,  "be  not  the  function 
nkrt  li  tK""i:  *®  *'•  *^®c®  "^     I»  animals  which  possess  only  a  small 

Um^L  -  .  "?"  cerebral  structure,  sensation  exists,  and  in  many  cases 
insn  iJL!2^-  '***"  ***  ™*»-  What  employment  shall  we  find  for  all  that 
dovelon«d  h.!l°^®J  *"^  *^^«  **»»  portion— for  the  large  and  prodigiously- 
to  r(^SSd  the  S^^T'f**"^  •  Are  we  to  believe  that  these  serve  only 
Shirpkce  h^^'!.^^T  ^'K*'^*  °'  *^  fi»  ^he  cranium  t"t  And  in  an- 
reapectinir  th«  min/-i         «®"?formity  with  the  views  aheady  explained 

i««juy  lOT  Knowledge  and  reflection,  to  those  diremUef 
t  ^J*^«Ii*P^^,"45!rES^*'"  '"*1^'«3',  «1>  edit-.  P- 19«- 
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of  cerebral  organization  which  are  indicated  by,  and  eomepond  to,  tho 
difierencee  in  the  shape  of  the  akull.'**  ' 

Br.  Mason  Good,  speaking  of  intellect,  sensation,  and  moscalar  flvMion, 
says  :  *'  All  these  diversities  of  Tital  energy  are  now  well  known  to  be 
dependent  on  the  oigan  of  the  brain,  as  the  instrument  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  source  of  the  sensific  and  motonr ;  thongh,  from  the  cloee 
connexion  and  sTnchronous  action  of  Tarioos  otner  organs  with  the  brain, 
and  espeeialfy  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  snch  diversities  were 
often  referred  to  several  of  the  latter  in  earlier  ages,  and  before  anatomy 
had  traced  them  satisfectorily  to  the  brain  as  their  foantatn-head.  And 
of  so  high  an  antiquity  is  this  erroneoas  hypothesis,  that  it  has  not  only 
wread  itself  throagh  every  climate  on  the  globe,  but  still  keeps  a  hold  oa 
the  colloquial  language  of  every  people ;  and  hence  the  heart,  the  liver, 
the  spleen,  the  reins,  and  the  bowels  generally  are,  amoi^  sil  nations, 
regarded,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  as  so  many  seats  ofmental  fiical- 
ttes  or  moral  feeling. . . .  The  study  of  anatomy,  however,  has  corrected 
&e  loose  and  confused  ideas  of  mankind  upon  this  subject ;  and  while  it 
distinctly  shows  us  that  many  of  the  organs  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
seat  of  sensation,  do,  arid  must,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  nervous  con- 
nexion with  the  brain,  necessarily  participate  in  the  feeUngs  and  facultiea 
thus  generally  ascribed  to  them,  it  also  demonstrates  that  the  primarr 
source  of  these  attribotes,  the  quarter  in  which  they  originate,  or  which 
chiefly  influences  them,  is  the  brain  itself. **t 

Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  in  his  ElemenU  of  Physic*,  writes  thus  :  **  The  laws 
of  mind  which  man  can  discover  by  reason,  are  not  laws  of  independent 
mind,  but  of  mind  in  connexion  with  body,  and  influenced  b^  the  bodily 
condition.  It  has  been  believed  by  many  that  the  nature  of  mind  sepa- 
rate from  body,  is  to  be  at  once  all-knowing  and  intelligent.  But  mmd 
connected  with  body  can  only  acquire  knowledge  slowly,  through  the 
bodily  eigans  of  sense,  and  more  or  less  perfectly  according  as  these  ornne 
and  the  central  brain  are  perfect.  A  ha  man  being  bom  blind  and  deaf, 
and  therefore  remaining  dumb,  as  in  the  noted  case  of  the  boy  Mitchell, 
grows  up  closely  to  resemble  an  automaton ;  and  an  originally  mis«shapen 
or  deficient  brain  causes  idiocy  for  life.  Childhood,  maturity,  dotage, 
which  have  such  differences  of  bodily  powers,  have  corresponding  diro- 
rences  of  mental  faculty  :  and  as  no  two  bodies,  so  no  two  minds,  m  their 
external  manifestation,  are  quite  alike.  Fever,  or  a  blow  on  the  head, 
will  change  the  most  gifted  individual  into  a  maniac,  causing  the  lips  of 
virgin  innocence  to  utter  the  most  revolting  obscenity,  and  those  of  pure 
religion  to  speak  the  most  horrible  blasphemy  :  and  most  cases  of  mad^ 
ness  and  eccentricity  can  now  be  traced  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  brain." 
(Introduction,  p.  xxiii.)  Let  it  be  observed  that  most  of  these  authors 
are  nowise  inclined  to  support  Phrenology.t 

The  fact  that  the  mental  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious  are 
the  result  of  mind  and  brain  acting  together,  is  farther  established  by  the 
effects  of  swooning,  of  compression  of  the  brain,  and  of  sleep.  In  pro- 
found sleep  consciousness  is  entirely  suspended  :  this  fact  is  explicable 
on  the  principle  of  the  organ  of  the  mind  being  then  in  a  state  of  repose  ; 
but  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  immaterial  principle, 
or  the  mind  itself,  being  capable  of  acting  independently  of  the  brain— for 
if  this  were  the  case,  thinking  should  never  be  mterrupted  by  any  material 
cause.  In  a  swoon,  blood  is  rapidly  withdrawn  from  the  brain,  and  con- 
sciousness is  for  the  moment  obliterated.     So  also,  where  part  of  the  brain 

*  Lectures  on  Physiology,  sect,  ii.,  cb.  8. 

t  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  2d  sdit.,  iv.  3,  4.  %  Additional  authoritiet 
are  cited  by  Mr.  Wildsmith  in  his  exeellent  Inquiry  concemiw  the  Relaiivi 
Vormexion  which  subsists  between  the  Mind  and  ths  Brain,    lAnoiQin,  \92&« 
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has  been  laid  bare  by  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  aknil,  it  has  been  found 
that  consciousness  could  be  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  surgeon,  by 
merely  pressing  on  the  brain  with  his  fingers,  and  that  it  could  be  restored 
by  withdrawing  the  pretsuro.    A  few  such  cases  may  be  cited : 

M.  Richerand  hau  a  patient  whose  brain  was  exposed  in  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  skull.  One  day,  in  washing  off  the  purulent  matter,  he 
chanced  to  press  with  more  than  usual  force  ;  and  instantly  the  patient, 
who,  the  moment  before,  had  answered  his  questions  with  perfect  correct- 
ness, stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  became  altogether 
insensible.  As  the  pressure  gave  her  no  pain,  it  was  repeated  thrice,  and 
idways  with  the  same  result.  She  uniformly  recoverec  her  faculties  the 
moment  the  pressure  was  taken  off.  M.  Richerand  mentions  also  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  was  trepanned  for  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
whose  faculties  and  consciousness  became  weak  in  proportion  as  the  pus 
80  accumulated  under  the  dressings  as  to  occasion  pressure  of  the  brain.* 
A  man  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  a  small  portion  of  his  skull  beaten 
in  upon  the  brain,  and  became  quite  unconscious  and  almost  lifeless  ;  but 
Mr.  Cooper  having  raised  up  the  depressed  portion  of  bone,  the  patient 
immediately  arose,  dressed  himself,  became  perfectly  rational,  and  reco- 
vered rapidly.f  Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  mentions  in  his 
Lectures,  that  he  saw  an  individual  with  his  skull  perforated  and  the 
brain  exposed,  who  used  to  submit  himself  to  the  same*  experiment  of 

eressure  as  that  performed  on  Richerand's  patient,  and  who  was  exhibited 
y  the  late  Professor  Westar  to  his  class.  The  man's  intellect  and 
moial  faculties  disappeared  when  pressure  was  applied  to  the  brain  :  they 
were  literally  "  held  under  the  thumb,"  and  could  be  restored  at  pleasure 
to  their  full  activity.^  A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  person 
named  Jones,  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  This  man  was  deprived 
of  consciousness,  by  being  wounded  in  the  head  while  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  state  of  insensibility  he  remained  for 
several  months  at  Gibraltar,  whence  he  was  transmitted  to  Deptford,  and 
subsequently  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  Mr.  Cline,  the  surgeon, 
found  a  portion  of  the  skull  depressed,  trepanned  him,  and  removed  the 
depressed  part  of  the  bone.  Three  hours  after  this  operation  he  sat  up  in 
bed,  sensation  and  volition  returned,  and  in  four  days  he  was  able  to  get 
up  and  converse.  The  last  circumstance  he  remembered  was  the  capture 
of  a  prize  in  the  Mediterranean  thirteen  months  before.  A  young  man 
at  Hartford,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  rendered  insensible  by 
a  fall,  and  had  every  appearance  of  being  in  a  dying  condition.  Dr.  Brig- 
ham  removed  more  than  a  gill  of  clotted  blood  from  beneath  the  skull ; 
upon  which  "  the  man  immediately  spoke,  soon  recovered  his  mind 
entirely,  and  is  now,  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  in  good  health  both 
as  to  mind  and  body."^ 

PiNBL  relates  a  case  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  connexion  of  the 
mind  with  the  brain.  "  A  man,*'  says  he,  "  engaged  in  a  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  afterward  confined  in  the  Bic^tre,  experiences  at  irregular 
intervals  fits  of  madness  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms :  At 
first  there  is  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  in  the  abdonunal  viscera,  with 
intense  thirst,  and  a  strong  constipation  ;  the  heat  gradually  extends  to 
the  breast,  neck,  and  face — producing  a  flush  of  the  complexion ;  on  reach- 
ing the  temples,  it  becomes  still  greater,  and  is  accompanied  by  very  strong 

*  Notmeaux  Element  de  Physiologies  7th  edit,  ii.  195-6. 

t  Hennen's  Principles  of  Military  Surgery. 

t  Principles  of  Medicine^  by  Samuel  Jaclison,  M.D. 

^  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  CtUtivation,  cfc.,  upon  Health.  By 
Amariah  Brigham,  M.D.,  2d  edit.,  p.  23.  Boston,  U.  S.,  1833.  Several  of  the 
eases  in  the  text  have  already  been  collected  by  this  very  intelligent  writer* 
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md  frsqaeni  palMtioM  in  Uie  temporal  ntmim,  whiefa  mob  aa  if  abo«l 
to  bant :  finally,  tho  nerroot  affoctatioa  airivet  at  iAm  brain ;  the  »t!tem 
ia  then  aeixed  with  an  inreaiatible  prapenaitj  to  ihed  Mood ;  and  il  then 
be  a  aharp  inatniment  within  reach,  he  ia  apt  to  aacrifiee  to  hia  fury  ikm 
fiiat  peraon  who  nreeenU  himaelf."*  The  aame  writer  ipeaka  of  anotbat 
inaane  patient,  whoae  mannera  were  remarkably  mild  and  reaarrcd  durinf 
hi>  lacM  interrala,  hot  whoae  eharaeter  waa  totally  altered  by  the  periodi- 
cal morbid  excitement  of  hia  brain ;  for,  aaya  Pinel,  *«  on  the  return  of  the 
paroxyam,  pariicularbf  when  mmrUd  ty  a  eertmin  redmest  of  ifu  /oea, 
txeeuive  hiat  m  the.headt  and  a  violent  thirat,  his  walk  ia  precipitate,  hia 
look  il  full  of  audacity,  and  he  experiencea  the  moat  Tiolent  inclination  to 
Novoke  thote  who  approach  him,  and  to  fight  with  them  furiously."! 
br.  Richy  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  Madagaacar  negro,  who  had  an  attack 
of  intensely  destructive  delirium,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  on  the  head 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  When  recovering  he  waa 
calmer  and  less  blood-thirsty  ;  but  an  overpreasure  of  hia  bandage  on  the 
wound  brought  back  hia  funoos  paroxysms.! 

That  the  Drain  is  the  or|[an  of  the  mind,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
phenomena  observed  when  it  is  exposed  to  view,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  skuU.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  was  brought  to  him  after  losing  a  portion  of  hk 
skuU  just  above  the  eyebrow.  *'  On  examining  the  head,"  aays  Sir  Astley, 
<*  I  distinctly  saw  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  ;  it  was  regular  and  slow ; 
bat,  at  thia  time,  he  was  agitated  by  aome  opposition  to  his  wishea,  and 
directly  the  blood  was  sent  with  increased  force  to  the  brain,  and  the  pul- 
sation became  frequent  and  violent,  li,  therefore,"  continues  Sir  Asuey, 
"  you  omit  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  agitation,  your  other  means  (in  the 
treatment  of  injunes  of  the  brain)  will  be  unavailing."^ 

In  a  case  of  a  similar  description,  which  fell  under  the  notice  of 
Blumenboch,  thai  physiologist  observed  the  brain  to  sink  whenever  the 
patient  was  asleep,  and  to  swell  again  with  blood  the  moment  he  awoke.  R 

A  third  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Pierquin,  as  having  been  observed  by 
him  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Montpelier,  in  the  year  1821.  The  patient 
was  a  female,  who  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  acalp,  skull,  and  dura 
mater,  so  that  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  brain  was  subject  to  inspeo- 
tion.  When  she  was  in  a  dreamless  sleep,  her  brain  was  motionless,  and 
lay  within  the  cranium.  When  her  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  she  waa 
agitated  by  dreams,  her  brain  moved  and  protruded  without  the  cranium, 
forming  cerebral  hernia.  In  vivid  dreams,  reported  as  such  bv  herself, 
the  protrusion  was  considerable ;  and  when  she  was  perfectly  awake, 
especially  if  engaged  in  active  thought  or  sprightly  conversation,  it  waa 
still  ^ater.f  A  writer  in  the  Medico-Chirurgtcal  Review^  after  alluding 
to  this  case,  mentions  that  many  years  ago  he  had  ^  frequent  onportanitiea 
of  witnessing  similar  phenomena  in  a  robust  young  man,  who  lost  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  skull  by  an  accident  which  hM  almost  proved  mortal. 
When  excited  by  pain,  fear,  or  anffer,  his  brain  protruded  greaUv,  so  aa  some- 
times to  disturb  the  dressings,  which  were  necessarily  applied  loosely  ;  and 
it  throbbed  tumultuously,  in  accordance  with  the  arterial  pulsations."** 

The  cause  of  these  appearances  obvioosly  was,  that  the  brain,  like  the 
muscles  and  other  organs  of  the  body,  is  more  copiously  supplied  with 
blood  when  in  a  state  of  activity  than  while  at  rest ;  and  that  when  the 

*  Pinel,  9W  VAliinatiim  MerUaUf  p.  157,  ^  160. 

t  Op.  Ctf.,p.  101,6  116. 

1  JvmrmU  de  la  Sodite  Phrinologtqut  d§  Parit,  No.  2,  p.  171. 

6  Sir  A.  Cooper*«  LtOurea  on  SMTfvry,  by  Tyrrel,  i.  279. 

I  Elliotson's  Bhmenbaek,  4th  edit.,  p.  283. 

f  iUMl»o/PAreno2ofy,  Na  1.    Boston,  U.  8.,  Oct  1833,  p,  17. 

•«  MtdkthChintrtical  Rwuw,  No.  46,  p.  366,  Oct  1835. 
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earebrml  bloodveaMls  were  filled,  the  Tolame  of  the  hnio  ww  aogmented, 
and  the  protrueion  above  noticed  took  place.* 

Even  in  the  Edinburgh  RevieWj  where  the  dependence  of  the  mind  vs^ 
the  brain  was  formerly  held  to  be  exceedingly  qaettionable,t  the  doetnne 
i»  now  admitted  in  aU  iu  latitude.  "  Almost  uom  the  first  caanal  inspec- 
tion of  animal  bodies,"  says  a  writer  in  No.  94,  **  the  brain  was  ragaided 
aa  an  organ  of  primary  dignity,  and,  more  particularly  in  the  haman  sub- 
ject, the  seat  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  centre  of  all  sensation,  the  mes- 
senger of  intellect,  the  presiding  organ  of  the  bodily  firame."  "  All  this 
superiority  (of  man  over  the  brutes,)  all  these  faculties  which  elefate  and 
dignify  him,  this  reasoning  power,  this  moral  sense,  these  capacities  of 
happiness,  these  high  aspinug  hopes,  are  feUt  and  enjoyed^  and  numifutedf 
by  means  of  his  superior  nervous  system.  Its  injury  weakens,  its  imper- 
fection limits,  its  destruction  (humanly  speaking)  ends  ^hem." 

Besides  referring  to  these  facts  and  authorities,  I  may  remark,  that 
consciousness  localizes  the  mind  in  the  head,  and  gives  us  a  full  conviction 
that  it  is  situated  there  ;  but  consciousness  does  not  reveal  what  substance 
is  in  the  interior  of  the  skull.  It  does  not  tell  whether  the  mind  occu- 
pies an  airy  dome,  a  richly-furnished  mansion,  one  apartment,  or  many ; 
or  in  what  state  or  condition  it  resides  in  its  appointed  place.  It  is  only 
on  opening  the  head  that  we  discover  that  the  skull  encloses  the  brain ; 
and  then,  by  an  act  of  the  understanding,  we  infer  that  the  mind  must 
have  been  connected  with  it  in  its  operations. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  also,  that  the  popular  notions  of  the  indep^i- 
dence  of  the  mind  on  the  body  are  modem,  and  the  offspring  of  philoso- 
phical theories  that  have  sprung  up  chiefly  since  the  days  of  Locke.  In 
Shakspeare,  and  our  older  writers,  the  brain  is  freqiiently  used  as  impljring 
the  mental  functions ;  and,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  language  of  die 
vulgar,  which  is  lens  affected  by  philosophical  theories  than  that  of  polite 
scholars,  is  more  in  accordance  with  nature.  A  stupid  pensuu  is  vulgar^ 
called  a  numb-skull,  a  thick-head  ;  or  said  to  be  addle-pated,  badly  furnish- 
ed in  the  upper-story ;  while  a  clever  person  is  said  to  be  strong-headed 
or  long-headed,  to  have  plenty  of  brains  ;  a  madman  is  called  wrong  in  the 
head,  touched  in  the  noddle,  &c.  When  a  catarrh  chiefly  affects  the 
head,  we  complain  of  stupidity,  because  we  have  such  a  cold  in  the  head."t 

The  principle  which  I  have  so  much  insisted  on,  that  we  are  not 
conscious  of  ttie  existence  and  functions  of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind 
acts,  explains  the  source  of  the  metaphysical  notion  which  has  affected 
modem  language,  that  we  know  the  mind  as  an  entity  by  itself.  The 
acts  which  really  result  from  the  combined  action  of  the  mind  and  ita 
organs  appear,  previously  to  anatomical  and  pathological  investigation, 
to  be  produced  by  the  mind  exclusively  ;  and  nence  have  arisen  the  ne- 
glect and  contempt  with  which  the  organs  have  been  treated,  and  the 
ridicule  cast  upon  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  speak  of  them  as 
important  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  After  the  explanations  given  above, 
the  reader  will  appreciate  the  real  value  of  the  following  statement 
by  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  his  strictures  on  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  in 
the  88th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  words  are :  **  The 
truth,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  it,  is,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  mind  ever  operates  through  the  agency  of  any 
material  organs,  except  in  its  perception  of  material  objects,  or  in  the 
apontaneous  movements  of  the  body  which  it  inhabits."  And,  **  There  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  our  faculties,  but  those  which 
connect  us  with  external  objects,  or  direct  the  movements  of  our  bodies,  act 

**  Additional  evidence  that  the  brain  is  the  uqjau  of  the  mind  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  I. 

t  See  No.  48,  Article  10 ;  also  No.  88,  cited  below. 
t  £lliotson*s  Blumenbachf  p.  60. 
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by  material  orgaDt  at  all  :'*  that  it  to  saj,  feeling,  fancy,  and  reflection 
are  acts  00  purely  mental,  that  they  have  no  eonnejuoo  with  organisation. 

Long  before  Lord  Jeffrey  penned  these  sentences,  however,  Dr.  Thomae 
Brown  had  written,  even  in  the  Edinburgh  RtmeWf  that  **  Memory,  ima- 
gination, and  judgment  may  be  all  set  to  sleep  by  a  few  grains  of  a  very 
common  and  simple  drug  ;'*  and  Dr.  Cullen,  Blumenbach,  Dr.  Gregory, 
Magendie,  and  in  short  all  physiological  authors  of  eminence,  had  published 
positive  statements  that  the  mental  faculties  are  connected  with  the  brain. 

Lord  Brougham  also,  in  his  Ditcourte  of  Natural  Theology^  argues  in 
fitvour  of  the  mind*s  independence  of  matter  in  this  life,  and  adduces  in 
support  of  his  position  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  and  the  allegation 
that  *'  unless  some  unusual  and  violent  accident  mterferes,  such  as  a 
serious  illness  or  a  fatal  contusion,  the  ordinary  course  of  life  presents 
the  mind  and  the  body  running  courses  widely  different,  and  m  great 
part  of  the  time  in  opposite  directions.**  (P.  120.)  Dugald  Stewart  has 
furnished  an  apposite  answer  to  this  remark.  "  In  the  case  of  old  men," 
says  he,  "  it  is  generally  found  that  a  decline  of  the  faculties  keeps  pace 
with  the  decay  of  bodily  health  and  vigour.  The  few  exceptions  that  occur 
to  the  universality  of  this  fact  only  prove  that  there  are  some  diseases 
&tal  to  life,  which  do  not  injure  Uu>se  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the 
intellectual  operations  are  more  immediately  connected."*  Lord  Broug- 
ham, moreover,  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with  himself.  He  first  maintains 
that  the  mind  is  wholly  independent  of  the  body,  and  then  admits  that  **  a 
serious  illness  "  is  capable  of  impairing  its  power.  Yet  how,  on  his  hypo- 
thesis, should  it  be  afiectable  by  this  any  more  than  by  the  slightest  disease  1 

It  is  a  popular  opinion,  that  in  pulmonary  consumption,  and  other 
lingering  diseases  attended  with  waste  of  the  body,  the  raiad  neverthe- 
less continues  to  act  With  entire  vigour  up  to  the  very  day  or  hour  of 
dissolution.  This  notion,  if  true,  would  militate  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  mind  being  affected  by  the  state  of  the  organs ;  but  it  is  really  on* 
founded.  There  is  a  difference  between  derangement  of  an  organ  and 
mere  weakness  in  its  functions.  In  pulmonary  consumption  the  lun^ 
alone  are  disorganized ; — the  brain  and  other  organs,  remaining  entire  m 
their  structure,  are  sound  although  weakened  m  their  functions.  The 
mind  in  such  patients,  therefore,  does  not  become  disordered  ;  but  its 
vigour  is  unquestionably  impaired.  In  the  case  of  the  patient's  legs, 
the  bones  and  muscles,  remaining  entire,  he  can  walk :  in  health,  how- 
ever, he  could  have  accomplished  a  journey  of  many  miles  without 
fatigue,  whereas  he  cannot  in  disease  do  more  than  move  across  his  bed»> 
room.  It  might  certainly  be  said  that  he  could  v>alk  to  the  last,  but  it 
could  not  with  truth  be  maintained  that  his  power  of  perambulation  was 
as  great  at  his  death  as  in  health ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  brain  and  the  mind. 

What,  then,  does  the  proposition  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind  imply  1  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  eye  as  somewhat  analogous. 
If  the  eye  be  the  organ  of  vision,  it  will  be  conceded,  first.  That  sight 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  its  instrumentality  ;  secondly.  That  every  act 
of  vision  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  state  of  the  organ, 
and,  vice  versa^  that  every  change  of  condition  in  the  organ  must  influ- 
ence sight ;  and,  thirdly,  That  the  perfection  of  vision  wul  be  in  relstion 
to  the  perfection  of  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  if  the  brain  be  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  it  will  follow  that  the  mind  does  not  act  in  this  life  iMe- 
pendently  of  its  organ — and  hence,  that  every  emotion  and  judgment  of 
which  we  are  conscious  is  the  result  of  the  mind  and  its  organ  acting 
together  ;  secondly,  that  every  mental  affection  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  correspondmg  state  of  the  organ,  and,  vice  versoj  every  state  of  the 
organ  must  be  attended  by  a  certain  condition  of  the  mind  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  Um  perfection  of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  will  bear  a  leUiiAiv 

*  ChaUnu  0/ Moral  FhOotofh^^  p.  233. 
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to  the  perfectioa  of  itt  atgui.  These  propositions  appear  to  be  incon- 
troyertibley  and  to  follow  «s  necessary  consequences  from  Uie  simple  fact 
that  the  mind  acts  by  means  of  organs.  But  if  they  be  well  founded,  how 
important  a  study  does  that  of  the  organs  of  the  mind  become  !  It  is  the 
study  of  the  mind  itself,  in  the  only  condition  in  which  it  is  known  to  us ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  in  past  ages  the  mind  has  been  studied  without  refe- 
rence  to  organization,  accounts  for  the  melancholy  truth,  that,  independent- 
ly of  Phrenology,  no  mental  philosophy  suited  to  practical  purposes  exists. 

Holding  it,  men,  as  established  by  the  eridence  of  the  moat  esteemed 
j^ysiologists;  and  also  by  observation,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  and  that  the  state  of  the  brain  influences  that  of  the  mental  powers, 
the  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  Whether  the  mind  iii  every  act  . 
employs  the  whole  brain  as  one  or^an,  or  whether  separate  mental  faculties 
aro  connected  with  distinct  portions  of  the  brain  as  their  respective  or- 
gans !    The  following  considerations  may  enable  us  to  solve  this  question : 

Ittf  In  all  ascertained  instances,  different  Oinctions  are  never  per- 
formed by  the  same  organ,  but  the  reverse ;  each  function  has  an  organ 
for  itself:  the  stomach,  for  instance,  digests  food,  the  liv^r  secretes  mle, 
the  heart  propels  the  blood,  the  eyes  see,  the  ears  hear,  the  tongue  tastes, 
and  the  nose  smells.  Nay,  on  analyzing  these  examples,  it  is  found  that 
wherever  the  function  is  compound,  each  element  of  it  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  distinct  organ  :  thus,  to  accomplish  the  lingual  duties,  there 
is  one  nerve  whose  office  is  to  move  the  tongue,  another  nerve  whose 
duty  it.  is  to  commnnicate  the  ordinary  sense  of  feeling  to  the  tongue, 
and  a  third  nerve  which  conveys  the  sensation  of  taste.  A  similar  com- 
bination of  nerves  takes  place  in  the  hands,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  contain  voluntary  muscles :  one  nerve  eives  motion,  another 
bestows  feeling,  while  a  third  conveys  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  muscle ;  and,  except  m  the  case  of  the  tongue,  all  these 
nerves  are  blended  in  one  common  sheath. 

In  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  there  is  no  ascertained  example 
of  one  nerve  performing  two  functions,  such  as  feeling  and  communi- 
cating motion,  or  seeing  and  hearing,  or  tasting  and  smelling.  The  spinal 
marrow  consists  of  three  double  columns :  the  anterior  column  of  each 
lateral  division  is  for  motion,  the  posterior  for  sensation,  and  the  middle 
for  respiration.  In  the  case  of  the  brain,  therefore,  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  that  if  reasoning  be  an  act  essentially  different  from  loving 
or  hatinff,  there  will  be  one  organ  for  reasoning,  another  for  loving,  and 
a  third  lor  hating. 

2dly,*  It  is  an  undisputed  truth,  that  the  various  mental  powers  of 
man  appear  in  succession,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  reflecting  or 
reasoning  faculties  are  those  which  arrive  latest  at  perfection.  In  the 
child,  the  emotions  of  fear  and  of  love  appear  before  that  of  veneration  ; 
and  the  capacity  of.  observing  the  existence  and  qualities  of  external 
objects  arrives  much  sooner  at  maturity  than  that  of  abstract  reasoning. 
Daily  observation  shows  that  the  brain  undergoes  a  corresponding  change ; 
whereas  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  immaterial  principle  varies  -in  its 
powers  from  year  to  year.  If  every  faculty  of  the  mind  be  connected 
with  the  whole  brain,  this  successive  developement  of  mental  powers  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  what  we  should  expect  a  priori ;  because,  if  the 
peneial  organ  is  fitted  for  manifesting  with  success  one  mental  faculty, 
It  ought  to  be  equally  so  for  manifesting  all.  On  the  contrary,  obser^ 
▼ation  shows  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  really  developed  at 
different  periods  of  life,  corresponding  with  the  successive  evolution  of 
the  faculties.    In  infancy,  according  to  Chaussier,  the  cerebellum  forms 

"*  Most  of  the  following  arguments  are  laVLexi  from  lit.  kuAww  Coinbe*ii 
ObservBtiona  on  Dr.  Barclay's  Objections  to  PVireTioVoCTv  vs^^^s^*^^^^ 
^ransactiotu  qfihe  PhrenoU^gical  SocUtg,  (JEn^oAssa^  \«t\,'^  P^W^  A.Vi, 
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cne-fi/teenth  of  the  encephalic  mass,  and,  in  adalt  age,  from  one-aixth  to 
one-eighth  ;  its  size  being  thus  in  strict  accordance  with  the  enem  of 
the  sexual  propensity,  of  which  it  is  the  organ.  In  childhood  the  middle 
part  of  the  forehead  generally  predominates ;  m  later  life  the  upper  lateral 
parts  become  more  prominent — ^which  facts  also  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  periods  of  unfolding  of  the  obsenrin^  and  reasoning  powers. 

3iKy,  Genius  is  almost  always  partial,  which  it  ought  not  tone  if  the  organ 
of  the  mind  were  single.  A  genius  for  poetry,  for  mechanics,  for  drawmg, 
for  music,  or  for  mathematics,  sometimes  appears  at  a  very  early  age  m 
individuals  who,  in  regard  to  all  other  pursuits,  are  mere  ordinary  men,  and 
who,  with  every  effort,  can  never  attain  to  anything  above  mediocrity. 

4M/y,  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  are  at  variance  with  the  supposition 
of  the  mind  manifesting  all  its  faculties  by  means  of  a  single  organ  ;  while 
they  are  quite  consistent  with,  and  explicable  by,  that  of  a  plurality  of 
oigans.  In  dreaming  the  mind  experiences  numerous  vivid  emotions— 
such  as  fear,  imger,  and  affection — arising,  succeeding  one  another,  and 
departing,  without  control  from  the  intellectual  powers ;  or  it  is  filled  with 
a  thousfmd  varied  conceptions,  sometimes  connected  and  rational,  but 
more  frequently  disjointed  and  absurd,  and  all  differing  widely  from  the 
waking  operations  of  the  mind,  in  wanting  consistency  and  sense.  These 
phenomena  harmonize  remarkably  with  the  doctrine  of  a  variety  of  faculties 
and  organs,  some  of  which,  being  active,  communicate  those  disordered 
ideas  and  feelings  that  constitute  a  dream,  while  the  repose  of  others 
permits  the  disordered  action  which  characterizes  the  pictures  formed  by 
the  fancy  in  sleep. 

Were  the  organ  of  mind  single,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  faculties  should 
be  asleep  or  awake  to  the  same  extent  at  the  same  time ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  no  such  thing  as  dreaming  could  take  place. 

bthfyf  The  admitted  phenomena  of  partial  idiocy  and  partial  insanity 
are  so  plainly  and  strongly  in  contradiction  with  the  notion  of  a  single  organ 
of  mind,  that  Pinel  himself,  no  friend  to  Phrenology,  asks  if  they  can  be 
reconciled  to  such  a  conception. 

Partial  idiocy  is  that  state  in  which  an  individual  manifests  one  or 
several  powers  of  the  mind  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  energy,  while  he  is 
deprived  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  power  of  manifesting  all  the 
others.  Pinel,  Haslam,  Rush,  Esquirol,  and,  in  short,  every  writer  on 
insanity,  speaks  of  the  partial  developement  of  certain  mental  powers  in 
idiots ;  and  Rush,  in  particular,  alludes  not  only  to  the  powers  of  intellect, 
but  also  to  the  partial  possession  of  the  moral  faculties.  Some  idiots,  he 
observes^  are  as  remarkable  for  correct  moral  feelings  as  some  great 
geniuses  are  for  the  reverse.  Foder6,  in  his  Traite  du  Goitre  et  de  la 
Cretinisme,  thus  speaks,  p.  133 :  "It  is  remarked,  that,  by  an  inexplieabU 
singularity,  some  of  these  individuals,  (cretins,)  endowed  with  so  weak 
miiMls,  are  bom  with  a  particular  talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming, 
or  for  music.  I  have  known  several  who  taught  themselves  to  play  pas- 
sably on  the  organ  and  harpsichord  ;  others  who  understood,  without  ever 
having  had  a  master,  the  repairing  of  watches  and  the  construction  of 
some  pieces  of  mechanism.'*  He  adds,  that  these  powers  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  intellect,  **  for  these  individuals  not  only  could  not  read 
books  which  treated  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  but  ili  etaient  derout^ 
lorsqu*on  en  parlait,  et  ne  ae  perfectionnaientjanuiis.**  It  must  be  observed 
also,  that  these  unfortunate  individuals  differ  very  much  in  the  kind  as 
well  as  quantity  of  mental  power  possessed.  One,  for  example,  is  all 
kindness  and  good  nature,  another  quarrelsome  and  mischievous,  or  one 
has  a  lively  perception  of  harmony  in  music,  while  anothei  Vi^attfm««  Kxv 
instance  is  given  by  Pinel  of  an  idiot  girl  who  manifeated  i^inml  ^oxAet- 
fuipropeamty  to  imiiate  fr/iacever  she  heard  or  taw,  bui  liYio  ^«^V]«^ 
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no  intellecttia^  facalty  in  m  perceptible  degree,  and  never  attached  an  idea 
to  any  sound  she  uttered.  Dr.  Rush  particularizes  one  man  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  religious  feelings,  although  exceedingly  deficient  in  the 
other  moral  sentiments  and  in  understanding ;  and,  among  the  cretins, 
many  are  to  be  found  who  scarcely  manifest  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind 
except  Amativeness. 

It  ought  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  characteristic  features  of  each 
particular  case  are  strictly  permanent.  The  idiot,  who  to-day  manifests 
the  faculty  of  Tune,  or  the  feeling  of  Benevolence,  of  Veneration,  or  of 
Self-Esteem,  will  not  to-morrow,  nor  in  a  year,  exhibit  a  different  kind  of 
predominant  manifestations.  Were  deficiency  of  the  brain  as  a  single 
otmn  the  cause  of  idiocy,  these  phenomena  ought  not  to  appear ;  for, 
bemg  able  to  manifest  one  faculty,  it  ought,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  individual  is  placed,  to  be  equally  able  to  manifest  all 
others  whose  activity  may  be  required,  and  thus  the  character  of  the  idiocy 
ought  to  change  with  every  passing  event-— which  it  never  does.  Foder€ 
caUs  these  facts  "  inexplicable  singularities  ;"  and  no  doubt,  on  his  theory, 
they  truly  are  so.  To  the  phrenologist,  however,  they  offer'  no  difficulty ; 
for  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  )u*  views.  The  difference  in  the 
kind  of  powers  manifested  in  cases  of  partial  idiocy — between  the  capacity 
for  mechanics,  for  instance,  and  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  Self-Esteem^ 
or  Benevolence — is  as  great  as  between  the  sensations  excited  by  a  sound 
and  an  odour.  To  infer,  therefore,  that  one  organ  serves  for  the  mani- 
festation of  all  these  faculties,  is  really  much  the  same,  in  point  of  logic, 
as  to  suppose  all  the  external  senses  to  have  only  one  organic  apparatus, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  of  many  individuals  being  blind  who  are  not  deaf,  or 
deaf  and  not  blind. 

Partial  insanity,  or  that  state  in  which  one  or  more  Acuities  of  the  mind 
are  deranged,  while  the  integrity  of  the  remainder  is  unaffected,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  monomania,  and  appears  equally  with  the  former  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  one  organ  manifesting  all  the  mental  faculties  ; 
for  the  argument  constantly  recurs,  that  if  the  organ  be  sufiSciently  sound 
to  manifest  one  facoltv  in  its  perfect  state,  it  ought  to  be  equally  capable 
of  manifesting  all — which,  however,  is  known  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  fact.  On  this  subject  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  a  single 
instance,  merely  in  illustration. 

0[  folic  raisonnanie  Pinel  thus  speaks  :  **  Hospitals  for  the  insane  are 
never  without  some  eifeimple  of  mania  marked  by  acts  of  extravagance, 
or  even  of  fury,  with  a  kind  of  judgment  preserved  in  all  its  integrity,  if 
we  judge  of  it  by  the  conversation :  the  lunatic  gives  the  most  just  and 
precise  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  curious ;  no  incoherence  of  ideas 
IS  discernible  ;  he  reads  and  writes  letters  as  if  his  understanding  were 
perfectly  sound ;  and  yet,  by  a  singular  contrast,  he  tears  in  pieces  his 
clothes  and  bed-covers,  and  alwavs  finds  some  plausible  reason  to  justify 
his  wandering  and  his  fury.  This  sort  of  mania  is  so  far  from  rare,  that 
the  vulgar  name  oi  folic  raisonnanie  has  been  given  to  it." — P.  93. 
Here,  again,  the  difficulty  recurs  of  reconciling  such  facts  with  the  idea  of 
one  organ  executing  all  the  functions  of  the  mind.  How  comes  that  organ 
to  be  able  to  manifest,  in  a  sound  state,  several  but  not  aH  the  faculties  I 

Sthlyt  Besides  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  and  insanity,  there  is  another 
class  of  facts  (to  whicn,  however,  I  shall  only  allude)  equally  at  variance 
with  the  supposition  of  a  single  organ  of  mind,  viz.,  partial  injuries  of  the 
brain,  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  without  injury  to  the  mental  facul- 
ties. I  merely  observe,  that  if  every  part  of  the  brain  is  concerned  in 
every  mental  act,  it  appears  strange  that  all  the  processes  of  thought 
should  be  manifested  with  equal  tuceese  when  a  great  part  of  the  brain 
is  injured  or  destroyed,  as  when  its  whole  structure  is  sound  and  entire. 
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If  the  fkct  were  really  as  here  stated,  the  brain  would  form  an  exceptkMi 
to  the  general  laws  of  or^nic  stractore ;  for  although  a  part  of  the  lunge 
may  be  sufficient  to  mamtain  respiration,  or  a  part  of  the  stomach  to 
execute  digestion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  life,  there  is  no  instaoee 
in  which  these  functions  have  been  as  successfully  performed  by  impaired 
organs  as  they  would  have  been  by  lungs  and  a  stomach  in  their  natural 
state  of  health  and  activity.  The  phrenologists  are  reduced  to  no  strait 
to  reconcile  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  with  thAir  system ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  principle  of  a  ]^raltty  of  organs  is  acknowledged,  the  facts  admit 
of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

7/A/y,  Daily  experience  may  satisfy  us  that  the  mind  manifests  a  plu- 
rality of  ^cultias  by  a  ploraUty  of  organs.  An  individual  receives  an 
afiront  in  a  venerable  assembly,  and  the  following  mental  states  may  pre- 
sent themselves  simultaneously :  He  feels  anger :  yet  he  feels  awe  or 
respect  for  the  persons  present ;  he  uses  reflection  and  restrains  his  wrath. 
These  states  of  mind  may  continue  to  coexist  for  hours.  A  single  organ 
could  not  serve  to  give  consciousness  of  indignation,  to  feel  awe,  and  to 
practise  restraint,  all  at  the  same  moment ;  but  this  is  quito  practicable 
by  a  plurality  of  organs.  Indeed  we  are  able  at  the  same  moment  to 
manifest  opposite  emotions  in  our  actions,  if  we  employ  different  instru- 
ments in  doing  so.  A  man  may  wound  another  deliberately  with  a  da^er, 
and  at  the  same  instant  speak  peace  to  him  and  smile  in  his  face.  An  artiat 
may  execute  a  drawing,  and  at  the  same  instant  sing  a  song.  If  one  cannot 
compose  poetry  and  calculate  logaritluns  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  because 
some  of  the  organs  required  in  the  one  operation  are  necessary  also  in 
the  other;  and  the  same  organs  cannot  perform  two  duties  at  once. 

From  the  preceding  consraerations  it  appears,  that  any  theory  founded 
U|)on  the  notion  that  the  brain  is  a  single  organ,  is  uniformly  at  Tarianee 
with  all  that  is  ascertained  to  be  fact  in  the  ^ilosophy  of  mind ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  while  it  satis- 
factorily explains  mott  of  these  facts,  is  consistent  with  all  of  them.  Its 
truth  is  thus  almost  demonstrated,  not  by  far-fetched  nor  pretonded  facts 
which  few  can  verify,  but  by  facts  which  daily  '*  obtrude  themselves  upon 
the  notice  of  the  senses."  This  principle,  indeed,  bears  on  the  face  of  it 
so  much  greater  a  decree  of  probability  than  the  opposite  one,  that  it  has 
long  since  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  many  inquirers.  '*  The  brain  is 
a  very  complicated  organ,**  says  Bonnet,  *'  or  rather  an  assemblage  of 
very  different  organs  ;"*  Tissot  contends  that  every  perception  has  dif* 
ferent  fibres  ',t  and  Haller  and  Van  Swieten  were  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
ternal senses  occupy,  in  the  brain,  organs  as  distinct  as  the  nerves  of  the 
external  senses.^  Cabanis  entertained  a  similar  notion  ;4  and  so  did 
Procbaska.  Cuvier  says,  that  "  certain  parte  of  the  brain  in  all  classes 
of  animals  are  large  or  small,  according  to  certain  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mals ;**j|  and  the  same  eminent  author  admits  that  Gall*s  doctrine  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  is  nowise  contradictory  to  the  general  principles  of 
physiology.^  Soemmering  trusts  that  we  shall  one  day  find  tne  particular 
seate  of  the  different  orders  of  ideas.  "  Let  the  timid,  therefore,  take 
courage,*'  says  Dr.  Georget,  **  and  after  the  example  of  such  high  authori- 
ties, ^ar  not  to  commit  the  unpardonable  crime  of  innovation,  of  passing 
for  cranioscopiste,  in  admitting  the  plurality  of  the  faculties  and  the  mental 
organs  of  the  brain,  or  at  least  in  daring  to  examine  the  subject.**** 
Foder6  himself,  a  very  zealous  opponent  of  Phrenology,  after  recapitu- 
lating a  great  many  reasons  similar  to  those  given  above,  which  had  been 

♦  PalingmSw,  i.  334.  f  CEuvru,  iiL  33.  t  Van  Swieten,  i.  454. 

6  Rapports  du  PhysMue  et  du  Moral  d*  VHommi,  2de  edit.,  i.  233-4. 
I  A^St^Con^Z  torn.  ii. 

%  Rapport  Historimte  nir  lea  Progriades  SoUneeM  NaturelUa,  &c.,  p.  L03. 
**  PhyaiologU  du  Systhu  NerveuSf  i.  126. 


■■^ili^  hf  fUoMflMn  orndtM  t*  DM.  Gd  Hd  Spnhaoi^fe* 
iM^iiuf  ■  I  iilanli^  of  a/maal  wgiia,  k  iwliiiiiiJ  to.  timii,  tktf 
*<lkii  knd  af  rauoaiag  hia  baca  Mifla^  by  iba  |ii»l»  DonlNtaf 
»Mto»i»it,  fronlhanaieaf  G«1m^i»»i»om»— d^,Mi«w>T«h» 
■nat  Hatla,  lAo  upnicncad  a  ■ceaadlTiar«M%Baig«iancnMW«adi 
9(fanianit  of  ilM  bniD."  Pnel  abo,  (in  iba  aitiele  JfaiM  in  ilM  £■- 
cjKihirc^^  V^lorfifHc)  after  reboiv  M 


mrgk  Rrrwr.  {>'a.  XCH  .}Sir  Chuln  Betl  ia  csommded  for  "au 
Ucking  the  comnMo  i^nhou  tW  a  Kfaialc  ■enatioa  and  Tolition  an 
CODRTOi  k7  lb*  aanv  Derrra,"  and  for  na<iling  "  tlta  ditferaiit  fiuKtkina 
nf  diSerent  paru  of  tbc  cncbram  and  cenbrilom." 

Ii  ia  not  wiptiiins,  theRlciie,  that  icfiecung  men  wen  eatj;  M  to 
iniigine  thai  paiticoUr  mratal  poum*  muM  be  connected  whh  patticalaT 
pacta  of  tha  braio  -.  and  acconlia^T,  belbra  ibe  ■igfataaalh  centurr.  wban 
Dwdern  DKlaphjiici  ipmig  np.  we  find  tiacet  oF  thit  opinion  -""""i, 
Dot  mlj  aawog  emiiwDt  anatomiau  and  pbjaiologiMa,  bat  among  aatfaon 
on  haman  nature  in  geneiai.     Bdiuhu  io  bia  Anaunf  i^  Mdaidtelf, 


■e  fate  part  of  the  bnin  ia 

V  at  cogitatiie,  ilut  hia  "  organ  ia  ibe  niiddlfl  cell  or  the  brain  ;"  and 
of  memoij,  thai  "  his  leat  and  organ  ia  the  back  part  of  Ibe  brain."  Iliit 
.L .(  j[jg  ficnlliea  giTen  bj  AriitolJe,  and  repeated,  witb 


br  Albert  Ihe  Gn 
f«™.  Montagn. 


mOTj,  u  here  ropreaented  : 


te  Greal,  Bi^faop-of  Ratiaboa;  and  aj 

,    1  1431.*     One  pubUabed  at  Venice,  in  156»,  by 
LadoTica  Doki,  in  a  noik  upon  alrenglhening  and  preaerrin^  the  mo- 
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•n  tcieoces,  m  which  a  large  head  ao  delineated  ii  conapiciioiu.  It  wta 
faUiahed  at  Rome  ao  late  as  1632.* 

.  If,  then,  ao  many  physioloffiats  and  others  hare  been  led  to  beliere  m 
a  plurality  of  mental  organs,  by  a  perception  of  the  contradiction  and  in- 
conaiatency  existing  between  the  phenomena  and  the  supposition  of  tht 
whole  brain  being  the  single  organ  of  the  mind,  I  cannot  err  much  in  aay- 
inff,  that  the  latter  notion,  far  from  being  self-CTident,  appears  so  impro- 
buile  aa  to  require  even  stronger  facts  to  proTO  it  than  the  opposite  yiew ; 
and  that  the  presumptions  are  all  in  favour  of  a  plurality  of  mental  facul- 
ties manifeatmg  thcmseWes  by  meana  of  a  plurality  of  organs. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show,  first.  That  the  ridicule,  opposition, 
and  abuse  with  which  Phrenology  was  treated  at  its  first  announcement, 
and  its  continued  rejection  by  men  of  established  reputation,  whosa 
•pinions  it  contradicts,  afford  no  presumption  that  it  is  untrue,  for  many 
great  discoveries  have  met  with  a  similar  fate  : — Secondly,  That  we  ar* 
really  unacquainted  with  the  mind,  as  an  entity  distinct  from  the  body, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  inind  not  being  conscious  of  its  organs  that 
metaphysicians  have  supposed  their  feelings  and  intellectual  perceptions 
to  be  emanations  of  pure  spirit,  whereas  they  are  the  results  of  mind  and 
ita  organs  acting  in  combination : — Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  anatomista 
and  pnysioloflists  admit  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  common 
fejBungs  locuizes  thought  in  the  head,  although  it  does  not  inform  us  what 
substance  occupies  the  interior  of  the  skull ;  farther,  that  the  very  idea  of 
the  mind  having  an  organ,  implies  that  every  mental  act  is  accompanied 
with  an  affection  of  the  organ,  and  vke  verta,  so  that  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  mind  cannot  be  discovered  without  taking  the  influence  of  the  organa 
into  account  at  every  step : — And,  fourthly,  That  the  analogy  of  the  nervea 
of  feeling  and  motion,  of  the  five  senses,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
an  of  which  perform  distinct  functions  by  separate  oreans — also  the  sne- 
cessive  appearance  of  the  faculties  in  youth,  and  the  phenomena  of  partial 
genius,  of  dreaming,  of  partial  insanity,  of  monomania,  and  of  partial  in- 
«uries  of  the  brain — ^furnish  presumptive  evidence  that  the  mind  manifests 
a  plurality  of  faculties  by  means  of  a  variety  of  organs,  and  exclude  the 
supposition  of  a  single  power  operating  by  a  single  orsan.  The  next  in- 
quiry,  therefore,  naturally  is,  What  effect  does  the  condition  of  the  organa 
produce  on  the  state  of  the  mind  1  Is  it  indifferent  whether  the  organa 
be  large  or  small — well  or  ill  constituted— -in  health  or  in  disease  1 

I  submit  the  following  facts  to  prove  that  in  other  departmenta  of 
organized  nature  size  in  an  organ,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  ia  a 
measure  of  power  in  its  function ;  t.  «.,  that  small  size  indicates  litde  power, 
and  large  size  much  power,  when  all  other  circumstances  are  alike  :t 

In  our  infancy  we  have  all  been  delighted  with  the  fable  of  the  old 
man  who  showed  his  sons  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  pointed  out  to  them  how 
easy  it  was  to  snap  one  asunder,  and  how  difficult  to  break  the  whole. 
The  principle  mvolved  in  this  simple  story  pervades  all  material  sub- 
stances ;  for  example,  a  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres, 
and  hence  it  follows  that  each  muscle  will  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fibres  which  enter  into  its  composition.  If  nerves  be  composed 
of  parts,  a  nerve  which  is  composed  of  twenty  parts  must  be  more  vigorous 
than  one  which  consists  of  only  one.  To  render  this  principle  universally 
true,  however,  one  condition  must  be  observed— namely,  that  all  the  parte 
compared  with  each  other,  or  with  the  whole,  shall  be  of  the  same  quality  : 

*  £lliot8on's  Bhmenbacht  p.  205. 

t  This  subject  is  fully  treated  of  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  in  an  Essay  on 
the  Influence  of  Organic  Size  on  Energy  of  Function,  particularly  aa  applied 
to  .the  Organs  of  the  external  Senses  and  Brain,  in  the  Phrenologicai  Jourmlt 
vol  .iv.,  p.  161, 
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tor  example,  if  the  old  roan  in  the  fable  had  presented  ten  twigs  oTirood 
tied  up  in  a  handle,  and  desired  his  sons  to  observe  how  mveh  more  diffi* 
enlt  it  was  to  Inreak  ten  than  to  sever  one  ;  and  if  his  sons,  in  reftitatioa 
of  this  assertion,  had  presented  him  with  a  rod  of  iron  of  the -same  thick- 
■ess  as  one  twig,  and  said  that  it  was  as  difficalt  to  break  that  iron  rod, 
although  single,  as  his  whole  bundle  of  twigs,  althouffh  tenfold,  the  answer 
would  have  been  obvious,  that  the  thines  compared  differed  in  kind  and 
aualitj,  and  that  if  he  took  ten  iron  rods,  and  tried  to  break  them,  the 
difficulty  would  be  as  ^eat  compared  with  that  of  severing  one,  as  the 
task  of  breaking  ten  twigs  of  wood  compared  with  that  of  breaking  one. 
In  like  manner,  nerves,  muscles,  brain,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be  sound,  or  they  may  be  diseased  ;  they  may  be  of  a  fine  structure 
or  a  coarse  structure  ;  they  may  be  old  or  young ;  they  may  be  almost 
dissolved  by  the  burning  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  nearly  frozen  under  the 
influence  of  an  arctic  winter ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  irrational  td 
expect  the  influence  of  size  to  stand  forth  as  a  fixed  energy  overruling  all 
these  circumstances,  and  producing  effects  constantly  equal.  The  strens^ 
of  iron  itself,  and  adamantine  rock,  depends  on  temperature  ;  for  either 
will  melt  with  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  at  a  still  higher  point  they 
will  be  dissipated  into  vapour.  The  true  principle,  then,  is,  that-— con- 
stitutioo,  health,  and  outward  circumstances  being  the  same — a  large 
muscle,  or  large  nerve,  composed  of  numerous  fibres,  will  act  with  more 
force  than  a  small  one  comjurehending  few. 

In  tracing  the  influence  of  this  law  in  animated  beings,  however,  we 
cannot  consistently  compare  one  species  with  another ;  because  in  such 
comparisons  other  conditions  besides  size  are  not  the  same.  Man,  the 
beaver,  and  the  bee,  for  example,  all  construct,  yet  the  bee's  organ  ol 
Constructiveness  must  be  very  minute  ;  and  if  we  compare  the  impercep- 
tible organ  in  it  with  the  relative  organ  in  man  or  the  beaver,  it  may 
plausibly  be  argued,  that  man  and  the  beaver  do  not  excel  the  bee  in  art, 
in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  size  in  their  organs  of  Constructiveness. 
But  this  is  an  incorrect  method  of  reasoning.  The  structure  of  every 
species  of  animals  is  modified  to  suit  its  own  condition  of  life. ,  The  ox 
has  four  stomachs,  and  the  horse  only  one ;  yet  both  digest  the  same 
kind  of  food.  The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  compare,  in  different 
individuals  of  the  same  spedea^  size  of  particular  organs  with  strength  of 
particular  functions,  (health,  age,  exercise,  and  constitution  being  alike,) 
and  then  size  will  be  found  correctly  to  indicate  power.*  The  more 
nearly  any  two  species  resemble  each  other,  the  fitter  they  become  for 
being  profitably  compared  in  their  structure  and  functions  ;  and  hence  a 
reflected  light  of  anal<^  may  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  the 
human  economy,  by  studying  that  of  the  more  perfect  of  the  lower  animals. 
Still,  however,  we  derive  only  presumptive  evidence  from  this  source,  and 
positive  proof  can  be  obtained  only  by  direct  observations  on  man  himself. 
This  last  evidence  alone  is  admitted  by  phrenologists  as  sufficient,  and 
on  it  exclusively  their  science  rests. 

In  the  following  observations  on  the  influence  of  size  m  the  organs  upon 
the  power  of  function  in  different  species  of  animals,  I  intend  merely  to 
illustrate  in  a  popular  manner  an  abstract  point  of  doctrine,  and  not  to 
prove  it  by  rigid  evidence :  for  that  evidence  I  confine  myself  to  direct 
observations  on  the  human  species  alone  : 

It  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  the  strength  of  the  bones  is  always, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  proportionea  to  their  size.  So  certain 
is  this,  that  when  nature  requires  to  give  strength  to  a  bone  in  a  bird,  and,, 
at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  increasing  the  weight  of  the  animal,  the  bone 

*  See  Phrenological  Jotamalf  vol  ix.,  p.  515. 
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Is  made  of  large  diameter,  bot  hollow  in  the  middle ;  and,  on  mechanical 
fxinciples,  the  increate  of  Tolame  add*  to  its  streii|3[th.  That  the  lawr  of 
size  holds  in  regard  to  the  bloodvessels  and  heart,  is  self-eTideot  to  every 
one  who  knows  that  a  tube  of  three  inches  diameter  will  transmit  more 
water  than  a  tube  of  only  one  inch.  And  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard^ 
to  the  Inngs,  liTor,  kidneys,  and  every  other  part.  If  a  liver  with  a  sor^ 
face  of  ten  square  inches  can  secrete  four  ounces  of  bile,  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  one  having  a  surface  of  twenty  square  inches  vrill  be  able, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  to  secrete  a  quantity  greater  in  proportion 
to  its  greater  size.  If  this  law  did  not  hold  true,  what  would  be  the 
advantage  of  large  and  capacious  lungs  over  small  and  confined  1  Then 
could  be  none. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  classes  of  nerves  distributed  over 
the  body,  tbrae  of  motion  and  those  of  sensation  or  feeling.  In  motion« 
the  muscle  is  the  essential  or  chief  apparatus,  and  the  nerve  is  required 
only  to  communicate  to  it  the  impulse  of  the  will ;  but  in  sensation  the 
reverse  is  the  case — the  nerve  itself  is  the  chief  instrument,  and  the  part 
on  which  it  is  ramified  is  merely  a  medium  for  putting  it  into  relation 
with  the  specific  qualities  which  it  is  destined  to  recognise. 
-  To  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the  effect  of  size  in  regard  to  these 
nerves,  the  following  cases  may  be  adduced ;  they  are  stated  on  the  au- 
thority of  Desmoulins,  a  celebrated  French  physiologist,  when  no  other 
name  is  eiven :  The  horse  and  ox  have  much  greater  muscular  power, 
and  much  less  intensity  of  sensation,  in  their  limbs  than  man ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  now  under  discussion,  the  nerves  of  motion 
going  to  the  four  limbs  in  the  horse  and  oz  are  at  least  one-third  more 
numerous  than  the  nerves  of  sensation  goinff  to  the  same  parts — whereas 
in  man,  the  nerves  of  motion  going  to  the  Tegs  and  arms  are  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  part  less  than  the  nerves  of  sensation  distributed  on  the  same  parts. 
In  like  manner,  in  birds  and  reptiles  which  have  scaly  skins  snd  limited 
touch,  but  vigorous  powers  of  motion,  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  few  and 
small,  and  the  nerves  of  motion  numerous  and  large.  Farther,  wherever 
nature  has  given  a  higher  degree  of  sensation  or  touch  to  any  particular 
part  than  to  the  other  parts  of  an  animal,  there  the  nerve  of  sensation  ie 
invariably  increased ;  for  example,  the  single  nerve  of  feeling  ramified  on 
the  tactile  extremity  of  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant  exceeds  in  size  the 
united  volume  of  all  the  muscular  nerves  of  that  organ.  Some  species 
of  monkeys  possess  great  sensibility  in  the  tail,  and  some  species  of  bats 
have  great  sensibility  in  their  wings  ;  and  in  these  parts  the  nerves  of 
sensation  are  increased  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  functional 
power.  Birds  require  to  rise  in  the  air,  which  is  a  medium  much  lighter 
than  their  own  bodies.  To  have  enlarged  the  size  of  their  muscles  would 
have  added  to  their  weight,  and  increased  their  difficulty  in  rising.  Na- 
ture, to  avoid  this  disadvantage,  has  bestowed  on  them  large  nerves  of 
motion,  which  infuse  a  very  powerful  stimulus  into  the  muscles,  and 
increase  their  power  of  flying.  Fishes  live  in  water,  which  has  almost 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  their  bodies.  To  them  Nature  has  given 
large  muscles,  in  order  to  increase  their  locomotive  powers  ;  and  in  them 
the  nerves  of  motion  are  less.  In  these  instances  Nature  curiously  adds 
to  the  power  of  motion  by  increasing  the  size  of  that  part  of  the  locomo- 
tive apparatus  which  may  be  enlarged  most  conveniently  for  the  animal ; 
but  either  the  muscle  or  the  nerve  must  be  enlarged,  otherwise  there  is 
no  increase  of  pewer. 

In  regard  to  the  external  senses,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  each  is 
composeid,  first,  of  an  instrument  or  medium  on  which  the  impression  is 
made— the  eye  for  example ;  and,  secondly,  of  a  nerve  to  conduct  that 
impression  to  the  brain.    The  same  law  of  size  holds  in  regard  to  these 
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organi  of  the  leniei :  a  larse  eye  will  collect  more  rtjs  of  light,  a  largt 
ear  more  vibrations  of  aound,  and  large  noetrils  more  odorous  partieleir 
than  the  same  organs  if  small.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  it  scarcely  requiiee 
proof ;  yet,  as  Lord  Jeffrey  has  ridiculed  the  idea,  I  may  mention  that 
Monro,  Blumenbach,  Soemmering,  Cuvier,  Magendie,  Creorget,  and  a 
whole  host  of  other  physiologists,  support  it.  Blumenbach,  when  treating 
of  smell,  says :  **  While  animals  of  the  most  acute  smell  have  the  nasal 
oigans  most  extensively  evolved,  precisely  the  same  holds  in  regard  to 
some  barbarous  nations.  For  instance,  in  the  head  of  a  North  American 
Indian  (represented  in  one  of  his  plates)  the  internal  nostrils  are  of  an 
extraordinary  size,"  &c.  And  a^am :  "  The  nearest  to  these  in  point  of 
magnitude  are  the  internal  nostrils  of  the  Ethiopians,  from  among  whom 
I  have  eight  heads,  very  different  from  each  other,  but  each  possessing  a 
nasal  organ  much  larger  than  that  described  by  Soemmering.  Theae 
anatomical  observations  accord  with  the  accounts  given  by  most  respee* 
table  travellers,  concerning  the  wonderful  acateness  of  smell  possessed  bj 
those  savages."  In  like  manner.  Dr.  Monro  primus — ^no  mean  authority 
<~in  treating,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  of  the  large  or^an  of  smell 
in  the  dog,  says :  **  The  sensibility  (of  smell)  seems  to  be  mcreased  in 
proportion  to  the  surface ;  and  this  will  also  be  found  to  take  place  in  all 
the  other  senses."  The  same  author  states,  **  that  the  external  ear  in 
different  quadrupeds  is  differently  framed,  but  always  calculated  to  the 
creature^s  manner  of  life  ;  thus,  hares,  and  such  other  animals  as  are  daily 
exposed  to  insults  from  beasts  of  prey,  have  large  ears  directed  backward, 
their  eyes  warnin^r  them  of  danger  before." 

These  observations  apply  to  the  external  portion  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
but  the  inner  parts  or'tierves  are  not  less  subject  to  the  same  law  of  size. 
Georget,  an  esteemed  physiological  writer,  in  treating  of  the  nerves,  af- 
firms, that  **  The  volume  of  these  organs  bears  a  uniform  relation,  in  all  the 
different  animals,  to  the  extent  and  force  of  the  sensations  and  moTe- 
ments  over  which  they  preside.  Thus,  the  nerve  of  smell  in  the  dog  is 
larger  than  the  five  nerves  of  the  external  senses  in  man."  The  nerve 
of  smell  is  small  in  man  and  in  the  monkey  tribe ;  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
perceptible  in  the  dolphin ;  large  in  the  do^  and  the  horse  ;  and  altogether 
enormous  in  the  whale  and  the  skate,  in  which  it  actually  exceeds  in  diame- 
ter the  spinal  marrow  itself.  In  the  mole  it  is  of  extraordinary  size,  while 
the  optic  nerve  is  very  small.  In  the  eagle  the  reverse  is  observed,  the 
optic  nerve  being  very  large,  and  the  olfactory  small.  Most  of  the  quad- 
rupeds excel  man  in  the  acuteness  of  their  hearing,  and  accordingly  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  sheep,  the  cow,  the  horse,  dec,  greatlv 
exceeds  the  size  of  the  same  nerve  in  man.  In  some  birds  of  prey,  which 
are  known  to  possess  great  sensibility  of  taste,  the  palate  is  found  to  be 
▼ery  copiously  supplied  with  nervous  filaments. 

But  the  organ  of  sight  affords  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  infle- 
ence  of  size.  The  office  of  the  eyeball  is  to  collect  the  rays  of  light.  A 
large  eye,  therefore,  will  take  in  more  rays  of  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
command  a  greater  sphere  of  vision,  than  a  small  one.  But  to  gi^e 
intensity  or  power  to  vision,  the  optic  nerve  also  is  necessary.  Now,  the 
ox  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  of  a  heavy  structure  and  ill  fitted 
for  motion,  but  he  has  a  large  eyeball,  which  enables  him  to  take  in  a  large 
field  of  vision  without  turning ;  yet,  as  he  does  not  require  very  keen 
vision  to  see  his  provender,  on  which  he  almost  treads,  the  optic  nerve  is 
not  large  in  proportion  to  the  eyeball.  The  eagle,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
ascending  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  enjoys  a  wide  field  of  vision  from 
its  mere  physical  position.  It  looks  down  from  a  point  over  an  extensive 
surface.  It  has  no  need,  therefore,  of  a  large  eyeball  to  increase  artifi- 
cially its  field  of  vision,  and  accordingly  the  ball  of  its  eye  is  comparij* 
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lifely  mmU  ;  Irat  it  nquires,  from  that  height,  to  diteern  its  prey  upon 
the  wtarhce  of  the  earth — end  not  only  is  the  distance  great,  bnt  the  prey 
often  reeemUes  in  colour  the  g^oand  on  which  it  rests.  To  the  eagle, 
therefore,  great  intensity  of  vision  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  in  it  the 
optic  nerve  is  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Instead  ot  forming  a 
single  membrane  only  limng  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  as  in  man  and  animals  which  do  not  require  extraordinary 
vision — and  consequently  only  equalling  in  extent  the  sphere  of  the  eye  to 
which  it  belongs — the  retina  or  expansion  of  the  nerve  of  vision  in  these 
quick-sighted  birds  of  prey  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
folds,  each  hanging  loose  into  the  eye,  and  augmenting,  in  a  wonderful 
d^ee,  not  only  the  extent  of  nervous  surface,  but  the  mass  of  nervous 
mattAT,  and  gtriam  rise  to  that  intensity  of  vision  which  distinguishes  the 
eagle,  falcon,  hawk,  and  similar  animals.  In  the  case  of  the  senses,  then, 
we  plainly  see,  that  when  Nature  designs  to  increase  their  power,  she 
effocte  her  purpose  by  augmenting  the  size  of  their  organs. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  brain.  Were  I  to  affirm  that  difference  of 
size  in  the  brain  produces  no  effect  on  the  vigour  of  its  functions— or  that 
a  small  brain,  in  perfect  health  and  of  a  sound  constitution,  is  equal  in 
functional  power  and  efficiency  to  a  large  one  in  similar  condition — ^would 
the  reader,  after  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  him  of  the 
influence  of  size  in  increasing  the  power  of  function  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  be  disposed  to  credit  me  assertion  1  He  would  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  believing  it,  and  would  say  that,  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  brain 
must  form  an  exception  to  a  law  which  appears  general  over  organized 
nature ;  and  yet  the  phrenologists  have  been  assailed  with  vituperation 
for  maintaining  that  the  brain  does  not  form  an  ez<!eption  to  this  general 
law,  but  that  m  it  also  vigour  of  function  is  in  proportion  to  size,  other 
conditions  being  alike.  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  direct  evidence  in 
proof  of  this  fact ;  but  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  I  am  here 
expounding  only  general  principles  in  an  introductory  discourse.  Tha 
conditions  and  modifications  under  which  these  principles  ought  to  be 
applied  inpractice  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

First,  The  brain  of  a  child  is  small,  and  its  mind  weak,  compared  with 
the  brain  and  mental  faculties  of  an  adult. 

Secondly,  Small  size  in  the  brain  is  an  invariable  cause  of  idiocy.  Phre- 
nologists have  in  vain  called  upon  their  opponents  to  produce  a  single 
instance  of  the  mind  being  manifested  vigorously  by  a  very  small  brain. 

Dr.  Gall  has  laid  it  down  as  a  fact  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  that 
where  the  brain  is  so  small  that  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  head 
does  not  exceed  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches,  idiocy  is  the  invariable  con- 
sequence. "  Complete  intelligence,"  he  remarks,  "  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible with  so  small  a  brain  ;  in  such  cases  idiocy,  more  or  less  complete, 
invariably  occurs,  and  to  this  rule  no  exception  either  has  been,  or  ever 
will  be,  found."*  To  the  same  effect,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  work  on 
Insanity,  says  :  "  We  are  very  well  aware  that  a  ereat  number  of  facta 
repeated  under  various  circumstances  are  necessary  oefore  we  can  draw  a 
general  conclusion ;  but  with  respect  to  idiotism  from  birth,  we  have  made 
such  a  number  of  observations  in  various  countries,  that  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  affirming  that  a  too  small  brain  is  unfit  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  mind.  I  beg  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  say  that  idiotism  is  the  attribute 
of  a  too  small  brain  only  ;  idiotism  may  be  the  result  of  different  causes, 
one  of  which  is  a  too  small  brain.  We  are  convinced  from  observation, 
that  the  laws  of  lAitore  are  constant ;  and  if  we  continually  observe  that 
the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  under  the  same  circumstances,  we 
consider  our  conclusion  as  certain,  till  experience  shows  the  contrary. 

*  Sur  <M  Functions  du  Cnveaut  \L  390. 
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ta  bit  datj  to  ihow  &cU  whicb  jnoit  the  coaUmiy,  if  h«  iMciid  to  itaj 
the  ioFennce."  In  Ibe  JounuU  of  lit  PliTiiuitogiaU  Society  of  Ptnitat 
Apnl.  1335,  Di.  Voiiin  lepcuti  obaeTTilioaa  nude  opon  tha  idioU  imdff 
hi*  care  at  the  Fariaiui  HmpiliJ  of  Inciinblei,  in  oidai  to  laiify  the  uaar- 
tioD  of  Gall  in  the  puaage  joK  quoted  ;  and  msnttoiui  that  ha  fbniid  it 
■atnlantiated  bj  eiei;  oas  of  his  caa«.  Id  tha  loweit  cUaa  of  idiM^ 
nfaaie  tlw  intellwtual  manifealaliiHu  weia  nail,  tha  boriiontal  cimusf^ 
TEnee,  taken  a  lltlla  higher  than  the  orbit,  Tutad  from  alavan  to  thiitaan 
incfaai,  while  the  dialance  fiom  the  root  of  tha  Date  backwud  orat  tlM 
top  of  Iha  head  to  the  occipital  spine  waa  onlj  betirean  eight  and  niaa 
■Dcheg.  When  tha  liu  Taried  fiom  fourtaen  lo  ■■vsntHii  iBchu  of  haii- 
BTen  or  tvrelTc  in  the  othai  diiectioD,  glimpaat 
lectaal  perception*  ware  obsarvabla,  but  witb- 
ir  Giitj  of  ideas.     I^Hly,  nhra  tha  fiiM  m 
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aoiameat  eilended  to  elgbteen  or  nineteen  ttiebes,  illbough  the  haad  wii 
■tiJl  Bnuill,  the  iQlelleclual  miDifestation*  were  regular  aaongb,  but  da&- 
cient  in  iatensilT.  In  a  full-tized  head,  the  Gral  meaaaiemanl  ia  eqoat  la 
twentj-two  inciie*,  and  the  aecond  to  about  fourtesa  incbe*.  Sa  Urga 
waa  tha  head  of  Spuraheim,  that  eTen  on  the  tMl  (beae  two  meaaoie- 
mania  amDiiat  to  Iwanly-two  and  one  quarter  and  thirlaen  and  aii-lenth* 
ioche*  re*peetifaljr.  Tho*e  who  denj  ihe  influeaca  of  liie  of  the  bnin 
<»i  the  manifeetationa  of  the  mind,  ahould  recoocile  ^ae  facia  with  tbaii 
own  Tiewa  before  the;  denounce  Phteoologj  aa  at  Tariaoce  with  nafiiTa, 
and  maintain  that,  lo  far  aa  Tigoui  of  mind  ia  cooceraad,  it  i*  indiBerant 
wbethar  lb«  bead  be  large  or  amall. 

Eyen  Finel,  who  will  not  be  auspected  of  an*  cteaire  to  faToar  Pine- 
oology,  adiniti,  thai  ■'  it  appear*  thai  idiocy  from  birth  alway*  aceompaniaa 
an  original  de^ct  of  the  brain,  that  it  cannot  undergo  aii;^  Bi»t  of  chanea, 
■tid  that  ilB  duration  ia  the  atme  nich  t)»l  of  the  ph^Mcal  caow  from  which 
it  ariiea,"'  Dr.  Gall  haa  repreaented,  in  the  Allaa  of  hie  quarto  work, 
(Plate*  18,  19,  and  SO,)  three  tbij  amall  heada  of  idiota ;  ai;d  timilar 
eneravin^  ate  given  bj  Pinel.  A  atriking  caie  of  idiocjr  in  conjuoction 
wiai  a  diminalive  brain,  will  be  found  in  the  4ad  number  ot  Tht  Phrtna- 
lofieai  JounuU-i  An  engnTios  of  the  bead  ia  here  lubjoined,  inoaotnat 
with  a  akatch  of  that  of  the  celebrated  Hindoo  rafonnei  Rammahnn  R«v. 
Idiot,  aged  a(L 


*JXa.  da  Stimta  Mti. 
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0r.  ElliotsoD  mentioni  a  cast  of  the  head  of  a  male  idiot,  a^  eighteen 
yean,  which  he  received  from  Dr.  Formby,  of  Liverpool,  and  subsequeocly 
presented  to  the  London  Phrenological  Society.  It  is  only  16  inches  in 
cucmnference,  and  7|  inches  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  vertex,  llie  cere- 
bmm  weighed  only  1  lb.  7}  oz.,  and  the  cerebellum  bat  4  ounces.* 

Deficiency  of  size  in  the  brain  is  not,  however,  the  only  cause  of  idiocy. 
A  brain  may  be  large  and  diseased,  and  mental  imbecility  may  arise  from 
the  disease ;  but,  as  above  shown,  although  disease  be  ahsent,  if  the  size 
be  very  deficient,  idiocy  is  invariable. 

Thirdly,  Men  who  have  been  remarkable,  not  for  mere  cleverness,  but 
for  great  force  of  character,  such  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Franklin,  and 
Bums,  have  had  heads  of  unusual  magnitude. 

Fourthly,  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  nations  in  whom  the  brain  im 
large,  possess  so  great  a  mental  superiority  over  those  in  whom  that  organ 
is  smiall,  that  they  conquer  and  oppress  them  at  pleasure.  The  Hindoo 
brain,  for  example,  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  European,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  a  few  thousands  of  Europeans  have  subdued  and  keep 
in  subjection  millions  of  Hindoos.  The  brain  of  the  aboriginal  American 
also  is  smaller  than  the  European,  and  the  same  result  has  been  exem- 
plified  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Lastly,  The  influence  of  size  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  eminent  phy- 
siologists.    **  The  volume  of  the  brain,"  says  Ma^endie,  *'  is  generally 
in  dkect  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  mind.     We  ought  not  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  every  man  having  a  large  head  is  necessarily  a  person 
of  superior  intelligence  ;  for  there  are  many  causes  of  an  augmentation 
of  the  volume  of  the  head  besides  the  size  of  the  brain ;  but  it  is  rarely 
found  that  a  man  distinguished  by  his  mental  faculties  has  not  a  large 
head.     The  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain,  in  a  living 
person,  is,  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull ;  every  other  means, 
even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain.'^f    The  following  passage, 
which  occurs  m  the  94th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Renew,  also  implies, 
not  only  that  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  including  the  brain, 
have  different  functions,  but  that  an  increase  of  volume  in  the  brain  is 
marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplifieaiion  of,  the  powers  of  the  animal. 
"  It  is  in  the  nervous  eystem  alone  that  we  can  trace  a  gradual  progress 
in  the  provision  for  the  subordination  of  one  (animal)  to  another,  and  of 
all  to  man  ;  and  are  enabled  to  associate  every  faculty  which  gives  supe- 
riority with  some  addition  to  the  nervous  ma«s,  even  from  the  sinallest 
indications  of  sensation  and  will,  op  to  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility, 
judgment,  and  expression.     The  brain  is  observed  progressively  to  be 
improved  in  its  structure,  and,  with  reference  to  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nerves,  augmented  in  volume  more  and  more,  until  we  reach  the  human 
brain,  each  addition  being  marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplification  of, 
the  powers  of  the  animal — until  in  man  we  behold  it  possessmg  some  parts 
of  which  animals  are  destitute,  and  wanting  none  which  theirs  possess.'* 
There  is  here,  then,  pretty  strong  evidence  and  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  brain  does  not  form  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
organized  nature,  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  size  of  organ  is  a 
measure  of  power  of  function4 

*  Elliotson's  Bkmienbachf  p.  199. 

t  Con^MtuUum  of  Pkynology^  Milligan's  Translation,  p.  104,  edit.  1826 
i  It  is  certified  by  hatters,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  who 
are  distinguished  for  muscular  vigour  much  more  than  mental  capacity,  re- 
quire a  smaller  size  of  hat  than  those  classes  whose  occupations  are  chiefly 
menUl,  and  in  whom  vigour  oi  mind  surpasses  tha^  of  body.  But  the  phre- 
nologist docs  not  compare  vnfUecUud  power  with  the  size  of  bram  in  general ; 
and,  besides,  the  hat  does  not  indicate  the  size  of  the  whole  head.  The  reader 
will  find  details  on  this  point  in  the  Phrenological  Journal^  iv.  639,  and  v,  213. 
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The  circumstancei  which  modify  the  effects  of  eiie  come  next  to  be 
consideied.  These  are  constitution,  health,  exercise,  excitement  frooi 
without,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  mutual  influence  of  the  organs. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  Do  we  possess  any  index  to 
constitutional  qualities  of  brain  1  The  temperaments  indicate  them  to  a 
certain  extent.  There  are  four  temperaments,  accompanied  with  diflb- 
rent  degrees  of  activity  in  the  brain — the  Lymphatic,  the  Sanguine^ :the 
Bilious,  and  the  Nervous.  The  temperaments  are  supposed  to  depind 
upon  the  constitution  of  particular  systems  of  the  body  :  the  bnin  and 
nerves  being  predominantly  active  from  constitutional  causes,  seem  to 
produce  the  nervous  temperament ;  the  lungs,  heart,  and  bloodvesaeb 
being  constitutionally  predominant,  to  give  rise  to  the  sanguine ;  the 
muscular  and  fibrous  systems  to  the  bilious  ;  and  the  glands  and  unmi- 
iating  organs  to  the  lymphatic. 

The  different  temperaments  are  indicated  by  external  signs,  which  .1^ 
open  to  observation.  The  first,  or  lymphatiCy  is  distinffuishable  by  a  lOiilH 
form  of  the  body,  softness  of  the  muscular  system,  refuetion  of  the  oeIlid|r 
tissue,  fair  hair,  and  a  pale  skin.  It  is  accompanied  by  languid  vital  acfioi^ 
with  weakness,  and  slowness  in  the  circulation.  The  brain,  as  pait  of 
the  system,  is  also  slow,  languid,  and  feeble  in  its  action,  and  the  mentv 
manifestations  are  proportionally  weak. 

The  second,  or  sanguine^  temperament  is  indicated  by  well-defiDed 
forms,  moderate  plumpness  of  person,  tolerable  firmness  of  flesh,  light  hair 
inclining  to  chestnut,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion,  with  ruddiness  of 
countenance.  It  is  marked  by  great  activity  of  the  bloodvessels,  fondneM 
for  exercise,  and  an  animated  countenance.  The  brain  partakes  of  the 
general  state,  and  is  active. 

The  bilious  temperament  is  recognised  by  black  hair,  dark  skin,  mode- 
rate fulness  and  much  firmness  of  flesh,  with  harshly  expressed  oatline 
of  the  person.  The  functions  partake  of  ^eat  energy  of  action,  which 
extends  to  the  brain  ;  and  the  countenance,  m  consequence,  shows  stronj^ 
marked,  and  decided  features. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  recognised  by  fine  thin  hah',  thin  skin,^ 
small  thin  muscles,  quickness  in  muscular  motion,  paleness  of  countenance,' 
and  often  delicate  health.     The  whole  nervous  system,  including  the  brain, 
is  predominantly  active,  and  the  mental  manifestations  are  proportionally 
vivacious. 

It  is  thus  clearly  admitted,  that  constitution  or  quality  of  brain  greatly 
modifies  the  effects  of  size  upon  the  mind  :  but  let  us  attend  to  the  con- 
sequences. As  a  general  rule,  all  the  parts  of  thersame  brain  have  tho 
same  constitution,  and  if  size  be  a  measure  of  power,  then  in  each  hoMl 
the  large  organs  will  be  more  powerful  that  the  small  ones.  This  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in  each  head.  But  if  wo 
compare  two  separate  brains,  we  must  recollect  that  the  size  of  the  two 
may  be  equal,  and  that  nevertheless  the  one,  from  possessing  the  finest 
texture  and  most  vigorous  constitution,  may  be  exceedingly  active,  v^lo 
the  other,  from  being  inferior  in  quality,  may  be  naturally  inert.  l%o 
consequence  may  be,  that  the  better  constituted,  though  smaller,  l>rain  will 
manifest  the  mind  with  the  greater  vigour.  That  size  is,  nevertheless,  the 
measure  of  power,  may  be  proved  by  contrasting  the  manifestations  of  a 
small  and  of  a  large  brain,  possessing  the  same  configuration,  and  equally 
well  constituted  ;  the  power  or  energy  will  then  be  found  superior  in  the 
latter.  This  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  other  natural  conditions  being 
equal.  As  the  temperaments  are  distinguishable  by  the  countenance  and 
the  general  make  of  the  body,  and  as  the  brain  partakes  of  the  general 
constitution,  we  possess  a  valuable,  though  not  all-suflicient,  index  to  its 
natoial  qualities.    I  repeat  that  these  remarks  apply  only  to  the  case  of 
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comparing  one  bnin  with  another.  The  same  brain  has  in  general  dio 
same  constitution,  and  on  the  principle  that  sixe  is  a  measure  of  povrer, 
the  largest  organs  in  each  indiTtdual  will  be  naturaUy  the  most  vifforoos. 
If  the  temperament  be  lymphatic,  all  the  organs  will  act  slowly,  but  the 
laigeat  will  be  most  powerful  and  most  active,  on  account  of  their  superior 
size.  If  the  temperament  be  active,  all  will  be  active,  but  the  largest 
will  take  the  lead.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  student  of  Phrenology,  in 
search  of  evidence,  should  not  compare  the  same  organ  in  different  brains, 
without  attending  very  strictly  to  tne  temperament. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  temperaments  vanous  theories  have  been  formed, 
but  none  hitherto  propounded  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  But,  as  is 
well  remarked  by  a  writer  in  The  Phrenological  Journal^  **  it  is  with  the 
ejfeeU  of  the  temperaments,  more  than  their  coiwm,  that  we  are  concerned 
«4nd  happily  the  former  are  less  obscure  than  the  latter.  When  an  in- 
dividual is  characterized  by  softness  of  flesh,  fairness  of  the  skin,  flaxen 
hair,  plumpness  of  figure,  a  weak  slow  pulse,  and  a  loutish  inanimate  ez- 
pression,  {mysiologists  agree  in  describing  him  as  a  person  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament ;  and  whatever  be  the  cause  of  these  appearances,  we  know 
iW>m  experience  that  they  are  indteaiions  of  great  languor  of  the  bodily 
and  mental  functions.  Caterit  paribus^  temperament  seems  to  aflfect 
equally  every  part  of  the  body  ;  so  that  if  the  muscles  be  naturally  active 
and  energetic,  we  may  expect  also  activity  and  energy  of  the  brain ;  and 
if  one  set  of  muscles  be  active,  the  like  vivacity  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
others.  This  principle  is  practically  recognised  by  William  Cobbett,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  merits  or  demerits  as  a  politician,  is  certainly  a 
shrewd  observer  and  describer  of  real  life.  In  his  Letter  to  a  Lover  he 
discusses  the  question,  *Who  is  to  tell  whether  a  ^rl  will  make  an 
industrious  woman  1  How  is  thfe  purblind  lover  especially  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  she,  whose  smiles,  and  dimples,  and  bewitching  lips 
have  half  bereft  him  of  his  senses ;  how  is  he  to  be  able  to  judge,  from 
anything  that  he  can  see,  whether  the  beloved  object  will  be  industrious 
or  lazy  1  Why,  it  is  very  diflicult,'  he  answers  :  *  There  are,  however, 
certain  outward  signs,  which,  if  attended  to  with  care,  will  serve  as  pretty 
sure  guides.  And,  first,  if  you  find  the  tongue  lazy,  you  may  be  nearly 
certam  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  the  same.  By  laziness  of  the  tongue 
I  do  not  mean  nlence ;  I  do  not  mean  an  abaence  of  talk,  for  that  is,  in 
most  case,  very  good  ;  but  I  mean  a  slow  and  soft  utterance ;  a  sort  of 
sighing  out  of  the  words,  instead  of  speaking  them  ;  a  sort  of  letting  the 
sounds  fall  out,  as  if  the  party  were  sick  at  stomach.  The  pronunciation 
of  an  industrious  person  is  generally  quick  and  distinctf  and  the  voice,  if 
not  strong,  >Erm  at  least.  Not  masculine  ;  as  feminine  as  possible  :  not 
a  croak  nor  a  bawl,  but  a  quick,  distinct,  and  sound  voice.'  *  Another 
mark  of  industry  is  a  quick  step,  and  a  somewhat  heavy  tread,  showing 
that  the  foot  comes  down  with  a  hearty  good  will.'  *  I  do  not  like,  and  I 
never  liked,  ^our  sauntering,  soft-steppinffffirls,  who  move  as  if  they  were 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  result.'*  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
Cobbett's  homely  advice  will  prove  sound  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
and  muscular  systems  are  equally  developed,  equally  healthy,  and  equallv 
accustomed  to  exercise.  But  if  the  head  be  large  and  the  muscles  small, 
the  individual  will  be  much  more  inclined  to  mental  than  to  muscular 
activity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  larffe  muscles  and  a  small 
brain,  the  activity  derived  from  a  sanguine  or  bilious  temperament  will 
have  a  tendency  to  expend  itself  in  exercise  or  labour  of  the  body.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  largest  organs  have,  cMeris  paribus,  the  greatest 
tendency  to  act ;  their  activity  is  productive  of  the  greatest  pleasure  ; 
l^ence  they  are  more  frequently  exercised  than  the  smaller  organs  ;  and 

*  Cobbett's  Advice  to  Young  Men,  Letter  III,  sect.  102-5 
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Am  the  ener^  and  actm^  of  the  former  are  made  to  predominate  atUI 
inore  than  they  did  originally,  over  thoee  of  the  latter  '*  **  The  lemariKs 
now  offered  in  reference  to  the  comparative  eflSciency  of  the  mnacakr 
and  cerebral  functions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  cerebral  organs,  co^ 
sidered  in  relation  to  each  other.  Where  two  organs  are  alike  in  deve- 
lopement  and  cultivation,  a  nervous  or  sanguine  temperament  will  render 
them  equally  active ;  but  where  one  is  more  fuU^  developed  than  theother* 
it  will  excel  the  latter  both  in  power  and  in  activity.  In  another  brain  of 
the  same  size  and  form,  but  with  a  lymphatic  temperament,  a  similar  pre> 
dominance  of  the  power  and  activity  of  one  organ  over  those  of  the  other 
will  be  found  ;  but  the  absolute  power  and  activity  of  both  will  be  less 
than  in  the  other  case  supposed.  Temperament,  therefore,  besides  in- 
fluencing the  activity  of  the  organs,  affects  their  power  also,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  some  phrenologists  seem  inclined  to  allow."* 

Farther,  the  brain  must  possess  a  healthy  constitution,  and  that  degree 
of  activity  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  health.  Now,  the  brain, 
like  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  affected  with  certain  diseases  which 
do  not  diminish  nor  increase  its  magnitude,  but  yet  impair  its  functions. 
The  phrenologist  ascertains  the  health  by  inquiry.  In  cases  of  disease, 
great  size  may  be  present,  and  very  imperfect  manifestations  appear ;  or 
the  brain  may  be  attacked  with  other  diseases,  such  as  inflammation,  or  any 
of  those  particular  affections  whose  nature  is  unknown,  but  to  which  the 
name  of  mania  is  ^iven  in  nosology,  and  which  greatly  exalt  its  action ; 
and  then  very  forcible  manifestations  may  proceed  from  a  brain  compara- 
tively small :  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that,  wnen  a  larger  brain  is  excited  to 
the  same  degree  by  the  same  causes,  the  manifestations  are  still  more 
energetic,  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  size.  These  cases,  there* 
fore,  form  no  valid  objection  to  Phrenology  ;  for  the  phrenologist  aecer- 
tains,  by  previous  inquiry,  that  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  health.  If  it  is 
not,  he  makes  the  necessary  limitations  in  drawing  his  conclusions. 

The  effects  of  exercise  in  adding  to  the  mental  power  are  universally 
known,  and  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  by  the  phrenologist.  **Tbe 
brain,  being  an  organized  part,  is  subject,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  exeicise, 
to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  If  jt  be 
doomed  to  inactivity,  its  health  decays,  and  the  mental  operatioaa  ^nd 
feelings,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  become  dull,  feeble,  and  slow.  If 
it  be  duly  exercised,  after  regular  intervab  of  repose,  the  mind  acquires 

'*'  PhrenologicalJoumalt  vo).  ix.,  p.  116-118.  See  also  pp.  54,  267.  En- 
gravings illustrative  of  the  Temperaments  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
Phrenology  in  Connexion  vnth  the  Study  of  Physiognomy,  London,  1826,  I^.'I. 

As  the  error  is  still  very  common,  that  phrenologists  consider  the  power  of 
an  organ  to  depend  on  its  size  alone,  I  subjoin  several  passages  on  this  sub- 
ject, extracted  from  phrenological  works.  Dr.  Gall,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
treatise  Sur  les  Fonetions  du  Cerveau,  says  :  **  L*6nergie  des  fonetions  dee 
organes  ne  d^pende  pas  senlement  de  leur  d^veloppement,  nutis  onssi  de.  Uur 
rxdtabUite." — (P.  196.)  "  Les  fonetions  des  sens  dpnt  les  organes  sont  plus 
considerables,  plus  sains,  et  plus  d^velopp^s,  ou  qui  ont  regxk  une  irritation 

Slus  forte,  sont,  par  cela  m^me,  plus  vives.  La  mdme  ph^nomdne  se  repro- 
uit  dans  les  faculty  de  Vfane ;  les  organes  de  ces  facult.^  agissent  avec 
plus  d*6nergie,  s*il8  sont  plu$  irrites  ou  plus  d6velopp^." — ( P.  308.)  And  Dr. 
Spursheim,  in  his  work  on  Physiognomy,  above  referred  to,  states  that  **  it 
is  important,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  take  into  account  the  peculiar 
eonetUution  or  tempetamtnt  of  individuals,  not  as  the  cause  of  determinate 
faculties,  but  a»  ityluencn^  the  energy  with  which  the  special  functions  of  the 
several  organs  are  manifested.** — (P.  15.)  **  The  energy  and  excellence  of 
the  brain,"  says  Dr.  Caldwell, "  depend  on  its  size,  configuration,  and  tone — its 
extensity  and  nOendly. — {Elementn  of  Phrenology,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1824^ 
38.)  See  farther  on  the  temperaments.  The Pkrenoitogical  Journal,  viii.,  2SO, 
369,  447,  509,  5M,  595. 
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. «  impiirBd,  *nd  inilsbililf 
ami  diaeaM  take  Iha  pltce  of  ttaallh  and  rigour."*  Ha  othai  inducncei 
whirii  modilj  aiie  will  b«  cunitderBd  (fWiiraid. 

LM  ua  toni  aar  Ulanlion  lo  Ihe  poioi  oT  tha  vgaiiieiit  it  which  we  an 
now  urnad.  We  have  aern  that  tiie  bnin  ii  tha  OTRan  of  tha  miod ; 
that  it  ia  oot  a  (iogls  oi^tn,  bet  that  tha  anilOBj  of  all  tba  other  ergana, 
tlia  Mucaattra  darelopement  of  the  laciilUea,  witb  the  phetMHiMnui  oT  partial 
geniiia,  puttal  inuDilf ,  monatnuiia,  draamiog,  and  partial  JDJaria*  of  the 
brain,  iodicata  that  it  ia  a  congaiiea  of  tngana  iDantfaating  a  plin|litf  ot 


aarrea  of  aenaatioD.  and  mnea  of  Ihe  fire  aeoaea.  aiia  haa  an  iaflnanea 
on  power  of  funelion :  and  from  tba  analMir  of  theie  organa,  aa  well  ai 
from  direct  facta  and  phjaiolopcal  anlhoriiiea,  we  have  coma  to  Ihe  aama 
eoncluaiati  regwding  the  bram — that  ngour  of  function,  other  circam> 
alancea  beaidaa  magnilade  being  oqnal,  ia  in  propoctiiHi  to  tho  aita  of  lb* 
o^an.  Fniai  Iheae  premiaea  il  follows,  «•  a  ntcaaaaiy  cintaai|DeBca.  that, 
with  reaprct  to  the  manilisatalroaof  the  mental  bcnlliea,  it  will  not  be  in- 
diArenl  in  what  direction  the  btain  i*  rooat  or  laaat  dereloped  ;  for  az> 
amiile,  if  diflerenC  part*  of  the  brain  paaaeaadiArantfiiDcliooa,  and  if  th* 
atrenglh  of  fonctioa  be  in  pioportiaD  to  the  aiie  of  the  put,  the  ligoor  of 
the  AuDltiea  connected  with  the  forehead,  whatsTer  theaa  aaj  be,  will  be 
sreatai  whare  the  frontal  region  pndominataa  in  aiie  than  where  Ihe  pre- 
dmninance  ia  in  the  poitaiior  portion  ;  and  diSeiencea  will  occur  alto  in 
caaea  of  pnpDndeiance  in  the  anperior  oi  inferior  ragiona.  In  short,  it 
ia  abrioa*  that  two  braina  mtj  bo  compoaed  of  eiaetlr  the  aaina  number 
of  eobic  inchea  of  ceiebial  matter,  and  yet  asrra  to  niaotfeat  two  minda 
totalij  diffeiant  from  each  other  in  Ihn  itiiii  of  diapoattion  or  capacitr  bf 
wbkh  Ihej  at*  eharactattwd ;  m>  that  the  form  of  the  bead  is  an  obmct 
of  atlwuiiin  to  tha  phrenalaaiat,  not  law  iDleraaling  and  important  than 
ha  lite.  Thia  fact  ahowi  cleartj  the  abanrdit;  of  aaauming  the  aiie  of  ■ 
hat  M  an  accnnte  indication  of  the  magnitade  of  ita  wearar'a  head ;  fot 
allheiwh  there  may  be  coDaidsrahle  len^  and  breadth,  fat,  if  the  height 
bfl  deficient,  tha  bt>ia  ntaj  be  ofreir  ecdiuu;  aiM. 

Han  we  hare  a  repraaentatioD  of  the  aknll  of  Dr.  Spanheim,  and  of  tho 


Da.  SnrtaHBiM. 


ahull  of  a  uatira  of  New  Holland  ; 
both  taken  from  caata  in  tha  collec- 
tion of  the  Phrendogical  8ociet;r< 
The  diaetenee  in  the  forehead  ia 
rert  coaapicDoua.  If  ihapulof  tha 
biun  Ijing  in  that  region  hare  anjr 
fuDctioD  connected  with  intellaet, 
and  if  aixe  be  a  meaaBte  of  power, 
the  two  beinga  ahould  form  a  alrong 
conltait  of  power  and  weakasaa  in 
that  deparlmenl.  And.  accordinalj, 
the  caae  ii  ao.  Dr.  fipunlieim  haa 
left  in  hia  phrenological  workt  an 
imperi^abla  record  of  moral  and 
intellecloal  greatDeaa ;  while  Sir 
Walter  Scott  daacribe*  the  othat 
ai  follow* :  "  Tho  nalivea  of  New 
Holland  are,  even  at  preaeni,  in  the 
*ety  loweM  •eaie  of  bnmanitj,  and 
ienoiant  of  evenr  art  which  can  add 


H.D.    3d  edit.,  p.  an. 
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Naiitb  or  Nki  Hollikd.  comfort  or  daccncylo  hamuiUf*. 

TlieM  anrortoiuleHvige*  umiis 


,  and  u«  jfnorent  ercn  o((b» 


^F  '''i^^^^      eilching  G(fa,  nnleu  aucfa  of  the 

^^  ^gjgH^ll^^^M     latter  aa  are  left  by  the  lide,  or 

^j/  lill^l^H^DI^^^^^I     '"'><cli  iiB  iband  on  the  rocln ; 

J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m     ^^'^  feed  upon  the  moat  diagoit- 

fl^H  ^^^^H^^^^^^^^r      ing  anbatancea,  aoakeg,  womi*, 

K^|f  4H^^^^^^^^^^^        maggota.  and  wbatorar  tnah  MIb 

jILJ^I^^^^^^^^^E^,^    in  iheir  naj.     They  kaow,  m- 

^^■i^i^&>— "^^^^^       dBad.hovrlokmdlaafirei  in  that 

iMpect  onljr  Ihey  bane  atepped  beyond  the  deepeat  ignorance  lo  which  man 

can  be  aubjected';  but  they  ba«e  not  learned  how  to  boil  watei ;  and  when 

they  aee  Europsane  perform  thia  oidinary  opentioo,  thaj  hsTe  beon  known 

to  run  away  in  gicat  terror," 

We  hare  no*  aniied,  by  s  fair  and  legitimate  indnetian,  at  atrong  pre- 
aumptiTo  evidence  in  fainnr  of  the  genenl  ptineiplee  of  Phrenology — 
aamely,  that  the  brain  ii  the  organ  oltbe  mind  ;  that  diETereal  parte  of  it 
are  connected  with  diSersui  ficultiaa;  and  that  the  atze  of  the  organ  eisita 
an  influence  on  the  power  of  manifeitalion.  Here,  then,  the  inquiry  pts- 
Hnta  itaelf,  What  faculties  and  what  parte  of  the  brain  aie  mutually  con- 
nected !  This  is  the  grand  quoation  remaining  to  be  eolved,  in  order  to 
render  our  knowledge  of  the  functiona  of  (he  t^in  and  the  organi  of  tba 
mind  precise  and  practically  useful.  Let  u>  inquire  what  piogreaa  tha 
metapFiyiician  and  anatomist  have  made  in  elucidating  this  point.  It  ii 
of  importance  to  lake  a  view  of  the  paat  eSiirts  of  phikwaphera  on  IJiia 
iubjecl,  that  we  may  be  able  correctly  to  appreciate  both  uraat  ramaiBa  (o 
bo  done,  and  bow  far  PhmnoloBy  affords  iho  iihwh  of  aasHiipliahiac  it. 

The  mind  has  been  studied,  by  one  set  of  philoaophera,  with  loo  little 
reference  lo  the  body  ;  and  the  laws  of  thought  have  been  cipoonded 
with  aa  macb  neglect  of  organization  aa  if  we  had  already  "  shaffled  of 
Ibii  inarul  i:ui]."  From  ihu  aironsous  practice  of  many  diatmgniahed 
authors,  auch  aa  Locke,  Hume,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  a  prejudka 
baa  arisen  against  the  physiology  of  man,  as  if  lbs  mind  ware  d^aded 
by  contemplating  il  in  conneiion  with  matter  ;  bat  man  u  the  w«k  of 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  no  part  of  his  constitution  can  ba  unwortb* 
of  regard  and  admiration.  The  whole  phenomena  of  life  ate  the  result 
of  mind  and  body  joined,  each  modifying  eacb)  and  how  can  we  expkbi 
a  reBolt  without  atlendmg  to  ail  the  caueea  which  combine  toward  ita  pro- 
duction 1  In  the  words  of  Dr.  John  Gregory,  "It  has  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  most  of  thoae  who  have  studied  the  philoso^riiy  of  the  homan 
mind,  that  they  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  atrueture  of  the  hnoiaa 
body  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy ;  sod  yet  the  mind  and  bod; 
are  ao  intimately  connected,  and  have  such  a  mutual  influence  on  one 
another,  that  the  conttitution  of  either,  eiunined  apart,  can  nerer  ba 
thoroughly  understood.  For  the  same  resaon,  it  baa  been  an  unqwafcaUe 
loss  to  physicians,  that  they  have  been  so  generally  inattentive  to  the 

E«a1iar  laws  of  the  mind  and  Iheir  influence  on  the  body."*  E*eD  Mr. 
agald  Stewart  admits,  that  "  among  the  diSersnt  articles  connected  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  human  species,"  the  laws  of  union  between  the 
"mind  and  body,  and  the  mutual  influence  ihey  have  on  one  another," 
an  anhjects  of  one  of  the  most  important  inquiries  that  ever  "  engaged 
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the  attention  of  maidund,  and  almost  equally  neceaiaxy  in  the 
of  BK>ral8  and  of  medicine.'** 

Another  set  of  philosophers,  in  avoiding  SqrUa,  have  thought  it 
sary  to  dash  into  Charybdis,  and,  teaching  that  the  mind  is  nought  bat  a 
combination  of  matter,  have  endeavoared  to  explain  its  functions  by  sn^ 
posod  mechanical  motions  in  its  parts :  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  saa,  th» 
coarse  of  proceeding  is  equally  erroneous  with  the  other. 

In  sarveying  the  phenomena  of  mind,  we  are  struck  by  the  varisty  of 
iaculties  with  which  it  appears  to  be  endowed.  Philosophers  aai  the 
vulgar  equally  admit  it  to  be  possessed  of  difierent  powers.  Tha»#is  bj 
one  faculty  that  it  reasons,  by  another  that  it  fears,  and  by  a  third  that  it 
discriminates  between  right  and  wrong. 

If,  however,  we  inquire  what  pro^rress  has  hitherto  been  made  by  meta- 
physicians in  ascertaining  the  primitive  mental  powers,  and  in  rendering 
the  philosophy  of  man  interesting  and  practically  useful  to  persons  of 
ordinary  understanding,  we  shall  find  a  deficiency  that  is  truly  deplerable. 
From  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  the  most  poweruil  intel- 
lects have  been  directed,  with  the  most  persevering  uxlustry,  to  this  de- 
partment of  science  ;  and  system  after  system  has  flourished,  fallen,  and 
been  forgotten,  in  rapid  and  melancholy  succession.     To  confine  our  at- 
tention to  modem  times  :  Dr.  Reid  overturned  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
and  Hume ;  Mr.  Stewart,  while  he  illustrated  Reid,  yet  differed  from  him 
in  many  important  particulars ;  and,  recently.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has 
attacked,  with  powerful  eloquence  and  philosophical  profundity,  the  fabrie 
of  Stewart,  which  already  totters  to  its  fall.     The  very  existence  of  the 
most  common  and  familiar  faculties  of  the  mind  is  debated  among  these 
philosophers.    Mr.  Stewart  maintains  Attention  to  be  a  faculty,  but  this 
is  denied  by  Dr.  Brown.     Others,  again,  state  Imagination  to  be  a  primi- 
tive power  of  the  mind,  while  Mr.  Stewart  informs  us,  that  "  what  we 
call  the  power  of  Imagination  is  not  the  gift  of  nature^  but  the  result  of 
acquired  habits,  aided  hj  favourable  circumstances. "f     Common  observa- 
tion informs  us,  that  a  taste  for  music  and  a  genius  for  poetry  and  paint- 
ing are  gifts  of  nature,  bestowed  only  on  a  few ;  but  Mr.  Stewart,  by 
dint  of  his  philosophy,  has  discovered  that  these  powers,  and  also  a  genius  • 
for  mathematics,  **  are  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  stud^  or 
of  business,  "t    On  the  other  hand,  he  treats  of  Perception,  Conception, 
and  Memory  as  original  powers ;  while  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  denies  their- 
title  to  that  appellation.    Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown  admit  the  existence 
of  moral  emotions ;  but  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Paley,  and  many  others, 
resolve  the  sentiment  of  riffht  and  wrong  into  a  regard  to  our  own  good, 
perceptions  of  utility,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  or  to  the  Divine  conmiand. 
Tlius,  after  the  lapse  and  labour  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  philo- 
sophers are  not  yet  agreed  concerning  the  existence  of  many  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  action,  and  intellectual  powers  of  man.    While  the 
philosophy  of  mind  shall  remain  in  this  uncertain  condition,  it  will  be 
mipossible  to  give  to  morals  and  natural  religion  a  scientific  foundation ; 
and,  until  these  shall  assume  the  stsbleness  and  precision  of  scienoes^- 
education,  political  economy,  and  leffislation  must  continue  defective  in 
their  principles  and  application.     If,  therefore.  Phrenology  could  intro- 
duce into  the  philosophy  of  mind  even  a  portion  of  the  certainty  and  pre- 
cision which  attend  physical  investigations,  it  would  confer  no  small  benefit 
on  this  interesting  department  of  science ;  and  that  it  ik  fully  competent 
to  do  so,  shall  be  made  apparent  after  we  have  attended  to  a  few  pre-, 
liminary  points  requiring  consideration. 

In  the  next  place,  supposing  the  number  and  nature  of  the  primitive 

«8tewart*s  Prdmmmy  Diutrtatum,  Supp.  Enlcye,  Brit.,  Part  ii.,pp.  109, 900 
t  JBlMNMtff,  Ghi^.T,sect.l.  t  Oiit(m«t,  p,  le. 
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ftieuhtet  to  be  ascertained,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  actual  life,  tlief 
are  succeseiTftlj  developed.  The  infant  feels  anger,  fear,  attachment, 
before  it  is  alive  to  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful ;  Mid  it  observes  occur- 
rences long  before  it  reasons.  A  correct  theory  of  mind  ought  to  unfold 
principles  to  which  these  facts  also  may  be  referred. 

Farther— even  after  the  full  maturity  of  age  is  attained,  bow  d^ertnt 
the  degrees  in  which  we  are  endowed  with  the  various  mental  powers ! 
Admitting  each  individual  to  possess  all  the  faculties  which  constitute  the 
human  mind,  in  what  a  variety  of  deffrees  of  relative  strength  do  they 
appear  in  different  persons !  In  one,  3ie  love  of  glory  is  the  feeling  which 
surpasses  all ;  another  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  censure,  and  callous  to  the 
accents  of  applause.  The  soul  of  one  melts  with  softest  pity  at  a  tale  of 
wo ;  while  the  eye  of  another  never  shed  a  sympathetic  tear.  One  indi- 
vidual spends  his  life  m  an  anient  chase  of  wealth,  which  he  stops  not  to 
enjoy  ;  another  scatters  in  wasteful  prodigality  the  substance  of  bis  %ires, 
and  perishes  in  want  from  a  mere  incapacity  to  retain.  One  vast  intellect, 
like  Newton's,  fathoms  the  profundities  of  science ;  while  the  mind  of 
another  can  scarcely  grope  its  way  through  the  daily  occurrences  of  life. 
The  towerinxr  imagination  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton  soars  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  sublunary  space  ;  while  the  sterile  fancy  of  a  clown  sees  no 
glory  in  the  heavens  and  no  loveliness  on  earth. 

A  system  of  mental  philosophy,  therefore,  pretending  to  be  true,  ought 
not  only  to  unfold  the  simple  elements  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  but  to 
enable  us  to  discover  in  what  proportions  they  are  combined  in  different 
individuals.  In  chemical  science,  one  combination  of  elementary  ingre- 
dients produces  a  medicine  of  sovereign  virtue  in  removing  pain  ;  anoiber 
combination  of  the  same  materials,  tot  differing  in  their  relative  propor- 
tions, brings  forth  a  mortal  poison.  In  human  nature,  also,  ope  combtna- 
lion  of  faculties  may  produce  the  midnight  murderer  and  thief — another 
a  Franklin,  a  Howard,  or  a  Fry,  glowing  with  charity  to  man. 

If,  however,  we  search  the  worlu  of  those  philosophers  who  have  hitherto 
written  on  the  mind,  for  rules  by  which.to  discriminate  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  individuals  by  different  combinations 
of  the  mental  powers,  what  information  do  we  receive  1  Instead  of  li^t 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  we  find  only  disputes  whether  such  diffe- 
rencea  exist  in  nature,  or  are  the  result  of  eiducation  and  other  adventitious 
circumstances ;  many  maintaining  the  one  opinion,  while  some  few  advo- 
cate the  other.  This  department  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  in  short,  is 
a  perfect  waste.  Mr.  Stewart  was  aware  equally  of  its  importance  and 
of  its  forlorn  condition.  The  varieties  of  intellectual  character  among 
men,  says  he,  present  another  very  interesting  object  of  study,  which, 
"  considering  its  practical  utility,  has  not  yet  excited,  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  curiosity  of  our  countrymen. '*^'*^  The  reason 
appears  sufficiently  obvious  :  the  ccnnmott  modes  oi  studying  man  aflfbrded 
no  clew  to  the  discovery  desired. 

Jn  thus  surveying  the  philosophy  of  man,  as  at  present  exhibited  to  us 
in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  we  perceive,  Jirst,  That  no  account  is 
l^ven  of  the  mfluence  of  the  material  organs  on  the  mental  powers ;  and 
Uiat  the  progress  of  the  mind  from  youth  to  age,  and  the  phenomena  of 
sleep,  dreammg,  idiocy,  and  insanity,  are  left  unexplained  or  unaccooated 
for  by  any  principles  admitted  in  their  systems :  secondly ^  That  the  exis- 
tence and  functions  of  some  of  the  most  important  primitive  faculties  are 
atiU  in  dispute :  and,  thirdly.  That  no  light  whatever  has  been  thrown  on 
the  nature  and  effects  of  combinations  of  the  primitive  powers,  in  diffiwent 
degrees  of  relative  proportion.  It  is  with  great  truth,  therefore,  that 
Monsieur  De  Bonald,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  observes,  that  •*  diversity  of 
•  OiMsmtaHom,  A^.  Bncyc,  Brit.,  Part.  iL,  p.  198. 
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doctrine  bat  increased  from  age  to  age,  with  the  number  of  masters,  and 
with  the  progress  of  knowled^  ;  and  Europe,  which  at  present  possesses 
libraries  fiU^  with  philosophical  works,  ami  which  reckons  np  aUnost  as 
many  philosophers  as  writers ;  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  riches,  and 
uncertain,  with  the  aid  of  all  its  guides,  which  road  it  should  follow  ;  En- 
rope,  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  bghts  of  the  world,  has  yet  its  ^'- 
lotophf  only  in  expectation." 

While  philosophers  have  been  thus  unsuccessfully  engaged  m  the  study ' 
of  mental  science,  human  nature  has  been  investiffated  by  another  set  of 
observers— mpralista,  poets,  and  divines.  These  liave  looked  upon  the 
page  of  life  merely  to  observe  the  characters  there  exhibited,  with  tne  view 
of  tracing  them  anew  in  their  own  compositions  ;  and  certainly  they  have 
executed  their  design  with  great  felicity  and  truth.  In  the  pagee  of  Shak- 
speare,  Addison,  Johnson,  Tillotson,  and  Scott,  we  have  tho  lineaments 
of  mind  traced  with  a  perfect  tact,  and  exhibited  with  matchless  beauty 
and  efibct.  But  these  authors  had  no  systematic  object  in  view,  and  aimed 
not  at  founding  their  observations  on  principles  which  might  render  them 
subservient  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Hence,  although  in  their 
compositions  we  find  ample  and  admirable  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  a  true  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  yet,  without  other  aids  than 
those  which  they  supply,  we  cannot  arrive  at  fundamental  prmciples  suf- 
ficient to  guide  us  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world.  The  charge  against 
their  representations  of  human  nature  is,  not  that  they  are  incorrect,  but 
that  they  are  too  general  to  be  useAil.  They  draw  striking  pictures  of  good 
men  and  of  bad  men,  but  do  not  enable  us  to  discover,  previously  to  ex- 
perience, whether  any  particular  individual  with  whom  we  may  widi  to 
connect  our  fortunes,  belongs  to  the  one  class  or  to  the  other — a  matter 
of  extredae  importance,  because,  in  the  course  of  gaining  experience,  we 
encounter  the  risk  of  suffering  the  greatest  calamities.  In  short,  poets 
and  novelists  describe  men  as  they  do  the  weather :  in  their  pages  they 
make  the  storm  to  rage  with  t^inc  energy,  or  the  sun  to  shine  with  the 
softest  radiance,  but  do  not  enable  us  to  discover  whether,  to-morrow,  the 
elements  will  war,  or  the  zephyrs  play ;  and,  without  this  power,  we  cannot 
put  to  sea  with  the  certamty  of  favouring  gales,  nor  stay  in  port  without 
the  risk  of  losing  winds  that  would  have  waited  us  to  the  wished-for  shore. 
Phreoeiogy,  therefore,  if  a  true  system  of  human  nature,  ought  not  only 
to  present  to  the.  popular  reader  a  key  of  philosophy  which  shall  enable 
hini^  unlock  the  stores  of  intellectual  wealth  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  our  most  gifW  authors,  but  likewise  to  render  their  representations  of 
human  character  practically  useful,  by  enabling  him  to  discover  the  natural 
quaiitiea  of  living  individuals  previously  to  experience  of  their  conduct, 
and  thus  to  appreciate  their  tendencies  before  becoming  the  victim  of 
their  incapacity  or  passions. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  metaphysician  are  easily  recognised. 
He  studied  the  mind  chiefly  by  reflecting  on  his  own  consciousness ;  he 
turned  his  attention  inward,  observed  the  phenomena  of  his  own  faculties, 
and  recorded  these  as  metaphysical  science.  But  the  mind  is  not  con- 
scious of  organs  at  all ;  we  are  not  informed  by  it  of  the  existence  of 
muscles,  nerves  of  motion,  nerves  of  taste,  nerves  of  smell,  an  auditory 
aj^ratus,  optic  nerves,  nor  any  mental  organs  whatever.  All  that  con- 
sciousness reveals  is,  that  the  mind  inhabits  the  head ;  but  it  does  not 
inform  us  what  material  substances  the  head  contains :  hence  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  metaphysician  to  discover  the  organs  of  the  mind  by  his 
method  of  philosophizing,  and  no  metaphysical  philosopher  pretends  to 
have  discovered  them.  The  imperfection  of  this  mode  of  investigation 
acconnU  for  the  contradictory  representation  of  the  human  mind  gi? en 
by  different  metaphysicians.     Suppose  an  individual  with  a  biaisx  VQm 
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tlMt  of  a  New  Hollander,  to  ium  philosoplier ;  he  would  neyer,  by  ra- 
flecting  on  his  own  conscioasnest,  find  an  instinctiTe  sentiment  of  jnatiee, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  ezclnde  it  from  his  system.  ^On  the  other  hand, 
another  philosopher,  constituted  like  th,  Spursheim,  would  feel  it  strongly, 
and  five  it  a  prominent  place. 

When  we  torn  our  attention  to  the  works  of  physiolo^sts,  we  discover 
the  most  ceaseless,  but  fruitless,  endeavours  to  ascertain  aiid  determine 
the  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the  several  mental  powers  are  most 
closely  connected.  Some  of  them  have  dissected  the  brain,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  in  its  texture  an  indication  of  the  functions  which  it  per- 
forms in  relation  to  the  mind ;  but  success  has  not  hitherto  crowned 
their  efforts.  When  we  examine,  with  the  most  scrupulous  minuteness, 
the  form,  colour,  and  texture  of  the  brain,  no  sentiment  can  be  perceived 
slumbering  in  its  fibres,  nor  half-formed  ideas  starting  from  its  folds.  It 
appears  to  the  eye  only  as  a  mass  of  curiously  convoluted  matter ;  and 
the  understanding  declares  its  incapacity  to  penetrate  the  purposes  of  its 
parts.  In  fact,  we  cannot,  by  merely  dissecting  any  organ  of  the  body 
whatever,  discover  its  functions.  Anatomists  for  many  centuries  die* 
sected  the  nerves  of  motion  and  feeling,  and  saw  nothing  in  their  Mic- 
ture  that  indicated  the  difference  of  their  functions  ;  and,  at  this  mflSpnt, 
if  the  nerves  of  taste  and  of  hearing  were  presented  together  on  the  ta^4e^ 
we  might  look  at  them  for  ages  without  discovering  traces  of  separate, 
functions  in  their  structure.  Simple  dissection  of  the  brain,  therefore, 
could  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  jits  different  parts.* 

Thus,  tbe  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  opposed  the  attamment  of 
this  information  have  been  numerous  and  formidable.  The  ima^nation, 
however,  has  been  called  in,  to  afford  the  knowledge  which  pfilosophj 
withheld,  and  theories  have  been  invented  to  supply  the  place  of  princi- 
ples founded  on  facts  and  legitimate  induction.  Some  physiologiste, 
while  they  locate  the  understanding  in  the  brain,  derive  the  affections 
and  passions  from  various  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  ganglia,  and 
nerves.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  notion  is  apparent  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  presumption  against  it  in  the 
fact,  that  the  heart,  liver,  and  intestines  have  welUknown  functions  en- 
tirely different  from  those  so  ascribed  to  them  ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
established  principles  of  physiology  to  suppose  that  a  muscular  organ  Uke 
the  heart  is  at  once  a  machine  for  propelUng  the  blood  and  the  organ  of 
courage  or  love— or  that  the  liver,  which  secretes  bile,  and  the  bo^ls, 
which  are  organs  of  nutrition,  are  at  the  same  time  respectively  the 
organs  of  anger  and  compassion.  These  emotions  being  mental  pheno- 
mena, it  is  presumable  that  they  ought  to  be  referred,  like  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  intellect,  to  the  nervous  system.  Secondly,  no  relation  is 
found  to  subsist  between  the  size  of  these  viscera  and  the  mental  quali* 
ties  ascribed  to  them  :  cowardly  men  have  not  small  hearts,  nor  do  we 
find  the  liver  more  ample  in  angry  men  than  in  mild  and  pacific. 
Thirdly,  disease  of  the  brain  influences  the  affective  faculties  not  less 
than  the  intellectual ;  while  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  in  a  morbid  state  without  any  corresponding  change 
of  the  faculties  ascribed  to  them.  Fourthly,  why  do  not  children,  in 
whom  these  viscera  are  well  developed  even  at  birth,  manifest  all  tbe 
passions  in  their  earliest  years  7     Fifthly,  many  idiots,  almost  or  wholly 

*  The  proposition  that  the  structure  of  an  organ  does  not  reveal  its  fhnction 
is  to  be  understood  with  reference,  not  to  mechanical  functions,  but  only  to 
vital.  Harve;^  was  led  to  discover  the  function  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels, 
by  observing  in  them  certain  valves  capable  of  permitting  the  blood  to  flow 
in  one  direction,  but  not  in  the  opposito.  So  true  it  is,  nowever,  that  vital 
functions  are  not  revealed  by  dissection,  that  physiologists  have  not  even 
yet  been  able  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the  spleen. 
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destitute  of  some  of  the  affections,  have  nererthelaee  a  complete  dere* 
lopement  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  Tiscera.  Sixthly,  it  w  veiy 
improbable  that  animals  of  different  species,  having  the  Tiecera  alike, 
shoald  manifest  opposite  affections — that  the  heart,  for  example,  sbonld 
be  the  organ  of  fear  in  the  sheep  and  of  coura^  in  the  dog.*  Lastly, 
and  above  all,  observation  proves  that  the  affective  faculties  are  atrongei 
or  weaker,  according  as  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  more  or  less  deve* 
loped  ;  a  fact  which  will  be  demonstrated  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them 
in  detaiL  Those  who  argue  that,  because  fear  and  anger  cause  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  latter  must  be  the  organ  of  these  passions,  oo  in 
reality  (according  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Mason  Good,  quoted  above,  p.  IS) 
mistake  an  effect  for  its  cause.  By  means  of  the  nerves  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  are  intimately  connected  with  the  brain,  and  a  very 
close  sympathy  exists  between  them.  Excitement  and  disease  of  the 
brain,  therefore,  often  produce  marked  effects  upon  the  viscera ;  and  in 
like  manner  diseases  oi  Uie  stomach  and  liver  have  a  very  obvious  influ- 
ence on  the  brainT  Excitement  even  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  not 
unfiequendy  found  to  affisct  the  viscera :  thus  it  is  recorded  of  Male- 
branchis  that  he  was  seized  with  lively  palpitations  of  the  heart  when 
reidiii||  Hke  Treatue  on  Man  of  Descartes  ;  and  Tissot,  in  his  work  on 
the  BiBbases  of  Literary  and  Sedentary  Persons,  refers  to  many  casea 
where  overexertion  of  the  intellect  occasioned  the  same  diseases  of  the 
viscera  as  those  produced  by  too  great  violence  of  the  passions.  So,  also, 
vomiting  ia  sometimes  occasioned  by  woonds  of  the  brain  ;  but  the  brain 
is  not,  uerefore,  the  seat  of  vomiting.  On  the  other  hand,  nervous  affec- 
tions, equally  with  these  of  the  viscera,  result  from  great  activity  of  the 
passions,  in  the  various  forms  of  paby,  convulsions,  madness,  and  epi- 
lepey.  Giiet,  as  every  one  is  aware,  makes  us  shed  tears ;  fear  producee 
a  sensation  oi  cold  in  the  skin,  and  causes  the  legs  to  totter ;  and  indi- 
gestion frequently  occasions  toothache :  but  are  we  thence  to  infer  that 
the  lackfyaml  glands  are  the  orgaos  oi  grief,  the  teeth  the  seat  o(  indi- 
gestion, and  Um  skin  or  legs  the  organs  of  fear  ?  In  short,  to  use  the 
words  of  Adelen,  who  has  adopted  uL  the  arguments  of  Gall,  **  les  objec- 
tions se  pr6senteat  en  foule  centre  tonte  cette  doctrine.'*t  Even  Dr. 
Prichard,  who  has  no  other  seat  for  the  passions,  abandons  the  claim  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  as  utterly  hopeless— on  the  ground, 
among  others,  **•  that  the  same  emotion  will  display  its  effect  on  different 
organs  in  different  individuals.  Fear  or  terror  will  occasion  in  one  per- 
son fainting  or  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  in  another,  it  affects  the  liver  or 
intestinal  canal ;  but  the  particular  effect  would  probably  be  uniform  and 
unvaried  if  the  mental  emotion  were  dependent  on  some  particular  gang- 
lion of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  (which  was  the  idea  of  BichAt.)  The 
vagueness  of  popular  language  on  this  subject  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  physical  eflecU  of  the  emotions  are  very  various.  The  Greeks 
referred  most  of  the  passions  to  the  liver,  spleen,  and  diaphragm ;  the 
Hebrews,  to  the  bowels  and  reins ;  the  moderns  refer  them  almost  solely 
to  the  heart.  The  diversity  of  these  phenomena,  which  vary  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  proves  that  they  are  secondary  effects 
produced  by  the  emotions  througn  sympathy  on  the  functions  of  the 
viscera,  those  organs  being  most  affected  which  in  each  individual  have 
the  greatest  irritability  or  susceptibility  of  impressions. '*$ 

*  Gall,  iL,  93-07.— I  do  not  reckon  the  sixth  argument  as  of  much  value ; 
for  an  organ  apparently  U^e  same  may  have  different  ftmctions  in  different 
species  of  animals.  See  this  subject  adverted  to  in  the  PhrtnologictU  Jow 
ual,  iz.,  5.14. 

t  Adelon,  PhynoiogU  d^  VHommt,  2d.  edit.,  i.,  160. 

t  Piichard*s  JUviem  9fthe  Dodrmt  ufa  ViUd  PritKipUt  dec.,  p.  179.    In  a 
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Another  cUm  of  phjtiolojpiits  haTe  compared  the  eise  of  the  hnm  o# 
man  with  that  of  the  braioe  of  the  lower  animals,  eontrasting  at  the  aaae 
time  their  mental  powers  ;  and  have  been  led  to  thpconclasion  that  it  is 
the  oigan  of  the  mmd,  and  that  ite  superior  deTelepmSent  in  man  indieatfee 
hie  mental  soperioritj  orer  the  bratee :  but  these  philoeophere  haTe  not 
succeeded  in  oetermioing  the  functions  of  the  different  pari*  of  this  ofgan» 
and  hare  not  been  able,  in  any  important  degree,  to  connect  their  die- 
coreries  with  the  philosophy  of  miod.  Camper,  in  order  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  brain,  and,  as  he  imagined,  the  corresponding  energy  6f  the 
intelleetual  faculties,  drew  a  vertical  line,  touching  the  upper  lip  and  the 
most  prominent  part  of  thetorehead ;  and  also  a  Iwrixontal  line,  crossing 
the  former,  and  touching  the  tips  of  the  upper  front  teeth  and  the  extev* 
nal  opening  of  the  ear,  or  at  least  corresponding  to  these  points  in  ite4iree* 
tion  :  and  ne  thouffht  that  man.  and  brutes  have  more  understandings  the 
more  the  upper  and  inner  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines,  or  that  including 
the  upper  jaw,  nose,  dec.,  is  obtuse  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are 
more  stupid,  the  more  this  ** facial  angle'*  is  acute.  But  thie  wayof 
measuring  the  intellectual  f&culties  is  not  more  correct  than  that  previ- 
ously mentioned.  7*he  facial  anele  applies  only  to  the  middle  | 
brain  situated  in  the  forehead,  and  is  inapplicable  to  all  the  latei 
terior  parts ;  hence  il  could,  even  if  there  were  no  other  objecti< 
only  those  facoltiee  whose  organs  constitute  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Besides,  in  many  negroes  the  ^w^bones  are  extremely  prominent  and 
the  facial  angle  acute  ;  while  their  foreheads  are,  in  fact,  largely  develoaed 
and  their  intellectual  faculties  powerful— although,  by  Canu>er's  role,  taey 
ought  to  be  inferior  to  manv  stupid  Europeans,  whose  foreheads  are  defi^ 
cient,  but  whose  iaws  recede.  Uence,  tne  fincial  angle  cannot  aerve  as  a 
means  of  measuring  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties.* 

Some  physiologists,  as  Soemmering  and  Guvier,  have  compared  the  size 
of  the  brain  in  general  with  the  size  of  the  face ;  and,  according  to  them, 
animals  are  stupid  as  the  face  is  largo  in  proporCiun  to  the  brain.  Bat 
that  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  is  easily  proved ;  because  Leo,  Montaigne, 
Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  Mirabeau  had  large  faces  and  very  considerable 
brains.  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  and  Kant  haS,  on  the  contrary,  email  faces 
and  also  laree  brains,  t 

The  cerebral  parte  have  likewise  been  compared  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  ascertain  theur  functions ;  as,  the  brain  with  the  cerebellum,  tho 
brain  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  the  nerves,  dec. :  but  thfiM  modes 
also  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  results. 

The  elder  writers,  such  as  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who  Maigned. 
different  faculties  to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  proceeded  on  fancy,  or  on 
notions  of  supposed  suitableness  of  the  place  in  the  bead  to  the  natuie 
of  the  power ;  and  their  views  have  been  entirely  abandoned  both  bf 
physiologists  and  by  metaphysicians.  In  short,  it  is  well  known  thai,  bo* 
fore  Gairs  discovery,  no  theory  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  was  admitted 
and  taught  as  certain  science,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  functions  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  bones.t 

subsequent  sentence  this  author  displays  no  small  degree  of  ignorance,  real 
or  affected,  of  the  facts  collected  and  observed  by  other  physiologists.  **  Leter 
writers,"  says  lie,  **  have  abandoned  the  notion  of  BiehAt,  and  have  referred 
the  passions  to  the  braia.  But  this  supposition  is  eouaUy  gratuUoma,  and 
supported  by  no  woof  F*  P.  180. 

*  Spurxheim's  Phrenaiogy,  p.  58-60.  f  Ibid.  p.  61. 

X  An  inclination  has  occasionally  been  evinced  to  detract  from  the  honour 

due  to  Dr.  Gall,  by  affirming  that  many  previous  writers  tought  the  plurality 

of  cerebral  organs.    In  answer  to  such  assertions  1  quote  the  following  re« 

maiks  from  a  late  number  of  THm  Medico-Chmtrgical  JUvkw :  "  No  great 

diBoorery  waa  probtJbij  ever  made  instanXei.    Gon\ecv&tea  Vn%  y^««^ 
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Dr.  Roget,  an  opponent  of  Phrenology,  freelj  conCeaeei  that  *'  the 
1^1901  is  stul  as  incomprehensible  in  its  fanctioos,  as  it  is  subtile  and  com- 
plez  in  its  anatomy  ^  and  the  writer  in  the  94th  nomber  of  The  Ediw 
wrgh  Review,  says :  **  Even  within  our  own  time,  although  man?  great 
anatomists  bad  devoted  ■  themselves  almost  eiclusively  to  describing  the 
tnrain,  this  organ  used  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  greater  number  of  teach- 
ers in  a  manner  which,  however  invariable,  was  assuredly  not  particularly 
useful.  It  was  so  mechanically  cut  down  upon,  indeed,  as  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  exhibition  connected  with  nothing.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil 
were  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  performance,  and  the  former  probably 
the  roost ;  the  latter  soon  gave  up  the  painful  attempt  to  draw  any  kind 
of  deductions  from  what  he  witnessed,  and  disposed  of  the  difficulty  as 
he  beet  could,  when  he  had  to  render  an  account  of  what  be  had  seen. 
Up  to  this  day,  our  memory  is  pained  by  the  recollection  of  the  barbarous 
names  and  re^lar  sections  of  what  was  then  the  dullest  part  of  anatomi- 
cal etudy ;  which,  although  often  repeated,  left  no  trace  but  of  its  obscurity 
or  its  absurdity.  Here  an  oval  space  of  a  white  colour,  and  there  a  line 
of  gr^j  «|r  curve  of  red,  were  displaced ;  here  a  cineritious,  there  a  medul- 
lar]|^  H^t;  here  a  portion  white  without  and  gray  within,  there  a  portion 
whilriMpn  uid  gray  without ;  here  a  gland-pttuitary,  there  a  gland  like 
graiBtl^sand ;  here  a  ventricle,  there  a  cul-ae-sac ;  with  endless  fibres, 
and  lines,  and  globules,  and  simple  marks,  with  appellations  no  less  fan- 
ciful than  devoid  of  meaniag." 

"  The  anatomist  dissected,  and  toiled  on  in  this  unpromising  territory, 
and  entangled  himself  more  in  proportion  to  his  unwillinsness  to  be  defeat- 
ed ;  and  be  succeeded,  no  doubt,  m  making  out  a  clear  display  of  all  these 
complicated  parts,  which  few,  however,  could  remember,  and  fewer  still 
could  comprehend.  Then  came  the  physiologist  in  still  greater  perplexity, 
and  drew  his  conclusions,  and  assigned  offices  to  the  multiplied  portions 
and  ramifioations  of  nervous  substance,  by  arbitrary  conjecture  for  the 
most  part,  and  often  with  manifest  inconsistency.  Although  the  brain 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  was 
supposed  to  give  out  fi»m  particular  portions  of  the  mass,  but  quite  indif- 
ferontly,  nerves  of  sensation,  general  and  specific,  nerves  of  motion,  and 

proofs,  in  roost  instances.  The  real  and  effective  discoverer,  we  imagine,  is 
he  who  fixes  the  attention  of  the  world  on,  and  prove*  the  discovery,  by  bring- 
ing it  into  complete  operation.  If  Harvey,  or  some  other  person,  had  not 
demtnutrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  all  the  hints  and  suppositions  of  his 
predecessors,  from  Hippocrates  downward,  would  have  gone  for  nothing. 
Of  what  use  wee  the  eeluei  knovoUdge  of  Vaccination,  possessed  by  the  Glou- 
cestershire fftrmers,  till  Jenner  fixed  the  attention  of  the  profession  on  it,  and 
proved  its  efficacy  in  preventing  variola  ?  Great  numbers  of  Harvey *s  con- 
temporaries denied  the  truth  of  the  discovery— and  afterward,  when  the  world 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  it,  they  attempted  to  prove  that  the  circulation  was 
known  to  many  others  before  he  was  bom.  This  has  ever  been  the  ease, 
and  arises  from  the  envy  and  jealousy  which  men  feel  toward  each  other, 
while  living,  and  rivals."— (No.  43,  p.  31,  January,  1835.)  if  the  plurality  of 
the  cerebral  organs  was  klunm,  before  the  time  of  Gall,  how  was  it  possible 
for  a  physiologist  like  Dr.  Cullen  to  pen  the  following  sentences  ?  "  Although 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  ofjerations  of  our  intellect  always  depend  upon 
certain  motions  taking  place  in  the  brain,  yet  these  motions  have  never  been 
the  objects  of  .our  senses,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  perceive  thai  amy  particular 
part  of  the  brai7iha9  more  concern  iii  theoperatUme  of  our  iiUMect  than  any  other. 
Neither  have  we  attained  any  knowledge  of  what  there  the  eeveral  parte  oftha 
Irein  htme  m  thai  operation  ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  situation  of  our  Bcienoe,^it 
must  be  a  very  dimoult  matter  to  discover  those  states  of  the  brain  tw  mair 
give  oceasioB  to  the  various  states  oC  our  intellectual  functions."  (.PvaoiAa 
^J*hyeie,  voL  i.,  sect  1539.;  See  also  Dr.  T.  Brown's  IiSCtiHrss,'\.«4Stf^« 
'  Suppte$Hmi  to  Encyc,  Brit-^  trtiele  "  Cramotoopiy.^ 
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nerves  of  ▼oUtiott ;  the  tingle,  doable,  or  multipled  origin  of  tienree,  ivlucfa 
had  not  escaped  notice,  not  being  sapposed  to  be  conaeefied  with  these 
separate  offices.  % 

<*  Such,  so  Tagne,  so  obscure,  so  inexact,  so  misatisfactoiy,  was  the  kind 
of  knovrledge  communicated  to  the  student,  until  a  rery  recent  'period ; 
aiid  the  impression  left  by  it  was  that  of  confused  and  unintelligible  pro- 
fusion in  the  distribution  of  nerves,  of  intricacy  without  meaning,  of  in 
expenditure  of  resourcee  without  a  parallel  in  the  other  works  of  nature:*' 
(Pa^es  447,  448.) 

Unless,  then.  Dr.  Gall  could  boast  of  some  other  method  of  invest^tion 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  physiologist  and  metaphysician,  he  eoakf  otkr 
no  legitimate  pretensions  to  the  soliition  of  the  question.  What  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  what  mental  faculties,  are  connected  ?  By  great  ffood  for- 
tune, however,  he  was  led  to  adopt  a  different  and  superior  mcSe  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  this  leads  me  to  state  shortly  a  few  particulars  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  science  which  is  now  to  be  expounded. 

Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Gall,  a  physician  of  Vienna,  afterward  resident 
in  Paris, ^  was  the  founder  of  the  system.  From  an  early  age  he  was 
given  to  observation,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  each  of  InshteAerB 
and  sisters,  companions  in  play,  and  schoolfellows,  was  distingiaSHl'firom 
other  individuals  by  some  peculiarity  of  talent  or  disposition.  8oue  of 
his  schoolmates  were  characterized  by  the  beautv  of  their  penmanshq|), 
some  by  their  success  in  arithmetic,  and  others  by  their  talent  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  natural  history  or  languages.  The  ^compositions  of  one 
were  remarkable  for  elegance  ;  the  style  of  another  was  stiff  and  dry; 
while  a  third  connected  his  reasonings  in  the  closest  manner,  and  clothed 
his  argument  in  the  most  forcible  language.  Their  dispositions  were 
equally  different ;  and  this  diversity  appeared  also  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  their  partialities  and  aversions.  Not  a  few  of  them  manifested  a 
capacity  for  employments  which  they  were  not  taught :  they  cut  figures 
in  wood,  or  delineated  them  on  paper;  some  devoted  their  leisure  to 
painting,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden ;  while  their  comrades  abandoned 
themselves  to  noisy  games,  oir  traversed  the  woods  to  gather  flowers,  seek 
for  bird-nests,  or  catch  butterflies.  In  this  manner  each  individual  pre- 
sented a  character  peculiar  to  himself;  and  Gall  observed,  that  the.  indi- 
vidual who  in  one  year  had  displayed  selfish  or  knavish  dispositioiis,  never 
became  in  the  next  a  goqd  and  faithful  friend. 

The  scholars  with  whom  Gall  had  the  greatest  difliculty  in  eompetinff, 
were  those  who  learned  by  heart  with  great  facility  ;  and  sach  Individuals 
frequently  gained  from  him,  by  their  repetitions,  the  places  which  he  had 
obtained  by  the  merit  of  his  original  compositions. 

Some  years  afterward,  having  changed  his  place  of  residence,  h^  still 
met  individuals  endowed  with  an  equally  great  talent  for  learning  to 
repeat.  He  then  observed  that  his  schoolfellows  so  gifted  possessed 
prominent  eyes,  and  recollected  that  his  rivals  in  the  first  school  had  been 
distinguish^  by  the  same  peculiarity.  When  he  entered  the  university 
he  directed  his  attention,  from  the  first,  to  the  students  whose  eyee  were 
of  this  description,  and  found  that  they  all  excelled  in  getting  rapidly  ij 
heart,  and  ^vmg  correct  recitations,  although  many  of  them  were  by  no 
means  distmguished  in  point  of  general  talent.  This  fact  was  recognised 
also  by  the  other  students  in  the  classes  ;  and  although  the  connexion 
between  talent  and  external  sign  was  not  at  this  time  established  upon 
such  complete  evidence  as  is  requisite  for  a  philosophical  conclusion.  Gall 
could  not  believe  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two  circumstances  was  en- 
tbely  accidental.    From  this  period,  therefore,  he  suspected  that  they 

k  Bom  atTiefenbrun,  near  Pforzheim,  in  Suabia,  on  9th  March,  1757 ;  died 
at  Paris,  2Sd  August,  1828. 
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«tood  in  an  important  relation  to  each  other.  After  much  reflection,  he 
GODceiTed  that  if  memory  for  words  waa  indicated  hy  an  external  sign, 
the  same  might  be  th^ase  with  the  other  intellectual  powers  ;  and,  there- 
after, all  individuals  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  faculty  became  the 
•bjecte  of  his  attention.  By  dogrees  he  conceived  himself  to  have  found 
extenml  characteristics  which  indicated  a  decided  disposition  for  painting, 
music,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  He  became  acquamted  also  with  some 
individuals  remarkable  for  the  determination  of  their  character,  and  he 
observed  a  particular  pait  of  their  heads  to  be  very  largely  developed  : 
this  fact  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  looking  to  the  head  for  signs 
af  the  dispositions  or  affective  powers.  Bat,  in  making  these  observations, 
he  n^ver  conceived  for  a  moment  that  the  skuU  was  the  cause  of  the 
different  talents,  as  has  been  erroneously  represented  :  from  the  first,  he 
referred  the  influence,  whatever  it  was,  to  the  brain. 

In  following  out,  by  observations,  the  principle  which  accident  had  thus 
euffgested,  he  for  some  time  encountered  difficulties  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. Hitherto  he  had  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  phy- 
siologists touching  the  brain,  and  Si  metaphysicians  respecting  the  mental 
facultiM.  He  \aA  simply  observed  nature.  When,  however,  he  began 
to  eoHge  his  knowledge  of  books,  he  found  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
flict  ofopinions  everywhere  prevailing  ;  and  this,  for  the  moment,  mad(« 
him  hesitate  about  the  correctness  of  his  own  observations.  He  found 
that  the  afl^tions  and  paasions  had,  by  almost  general  consent,  been  con- 
signed to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera ;  and  that,  while  Pythagoras, 
Anstetle,  Plato,  Gralen,  Haller,  and  some  other  physiologists,  placMl  the 
sentient  aoul  or  intellectual  faculties  in  the  brain.  Van  Helmont  placed  it 
in  the  stomach,  Pescartes  and  his  followers  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  Dre- 
lincourt  and  oUiers  in  the  cerebellum. 

He  found  also  that  a  great  number  of  philosophers  and  physiologists 
asserted  that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  mental  faculties ;  and  that  the 
differences  observable  among  them  are  owing  either  to  education  or  to  the 
accidental  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  If  differences  were 
accidental,  he  inforred,  there  could  be  no  natural  signs  of  predominating 
focolties ;  and,  consequently,  the  project  of  learning,  by  observation,  to 
distinguiah  the  functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain  must  be 
hopeless.  This  difficulty  he  combated  by  the  reflection,  that  his  brothers, 
sisters,  and  schoolfellows  had  all  received  very  nearly  the  same  education, 
but  that  he  had  still  obeerved  each  of  them  unfolding  a  distinct  character, 
over  which  circumstances  appeared  to  exert  only  a  limited  control ;  and 
farther,  that  not  unfrequently  those  whose  education  had  been  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  on  whom  the  labours  of  teachers  had  been 
most  assiduously  bestowed,  remained  far  behind  their  companions  in 
attainments.  •*  Often,"  says  he,  "  we  were  accused  of  want  of  will,  or 
deficiency  in  zeal ;  but  many  of  us  could  not,  even  with  the  most  ardent 
desire,  followed  out  by  the  most  obstinate  efforts,  attain,  in  some  pursuits, 
even  to  mediocrity  ;  while  in  some  other  points  some  of  us  surpassed 
our  schoolfellows  without  an  effort,  and  almost,  it  might  be  said,  without 
perceiving  it  ourselves.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  our  masters  did  not  appear 
to  attach  much  faith  to  the  system  which  taught  equality  of  mental  facul- 
ties ;  for  they  thouffht  themselves  entitled  to  exact  more  from  one  scholar, 
and  less  from  another.  They  spoke  frec^uently  of  natural  gifts,  or  of  the 
gifts  of  God,  and  consoled  their  pupils  m  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  by 
assuring  them  that  each  would  be  required  to  render  an  account  only  in 
proportion  to  the  gifts  which  he  had  received."* 

Being  couvumscm  by  these  facts  that  there  is  a  natural  and  constitational 
diversity  of  talents  and  dispositions,  he  encountered  in  books  still  aiioth«r 

*  SurUt  Fonetiont  du  Cerveau,  Prefooe ;  and  tome  v.,  p.  13. 
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obstacle  to  hii  success  in  determining  the  extenud  tignt  of  tlie  wwntri 
powers.  He  found  that,  instead  of  faculties  for  langnages,  drawinf  ,  hhmKi 
distinguishing  places,  and  mechanical  arts,  correi^oiiaiog  to  the  diffsnnt 
talents  which  ne  had  obsenred  in  his  schoolfellows,  the  metaphyndans 
spoke  only  of  general  powers,  such  as  perception,  conceptiofo,  memory, 
imagination,  and  judgment ;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  diacorer  external 
8i|[ns  in  the  head,  corresponding  to  these  general  faculties,  and  to  deter^ 
mme  the  correctness  of  the  physiological  doctrines  taught  b?  the  authors. 
already  mentioned  regarding  the  seat  of  the  mind,  he  found  perplexities 
without  end,  and  difficulties  insurmountable. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  every  theory  and  preconceived  opinion.  Dr.  Gall 

Save  himself  up  entirely  to  the  observation  of  nature.  Bising  a  friend  to 
^r.  Nord,  physician  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Vienna,  he  bad  opportonities, 
of  which  he  availed  himself,  of  making  observations  on  the  insane.  He 
visited  prisons  and  resorted  to  schools  ;  he  was  introduced  to  the  courts 
of  princes,  to  colleges,  and  to  seats  of  justice ;  and  wherever  be  heard  of 
an  individual  distinguished  in  any  particular  way,  either  by  remarkiMe 
endowment  or  deficiency,  he  observed  and  studied  the  developement  of  his 
head.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  induction^  he  st  last 
conceived  himself  warranted  in  believing  that  particnlar  mental  fowen 
are  indicated  by  particular  configurations  of  the  bead. 

Hitherto  he  had  resorted  only  to  physiognomical  indications,  as  a  means 
of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain.  On  reflection,  however,  he  was 
convinced  that  physiology  is  imperfect  when  separated  from  anatomy. 
Having  observed  a  woman  of  fifly-four  years  of  age,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  hydrocephalus  from  her  youth,  and  who,  with  a  body  a  little  shrunk, 
possessed  a  mind  as  active  and  intelligent  as  that  of  other  individuals  of  her 
class,  Dr.  Gall  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  structure  of  the  brain  must 
be  diSSerent  from  what  was  generally  conceived — a  remark  which  Tolpius 
also  had  made,  on  observing  a  hydrocephalic  patient  who  manifested  the 
mental  faculties.  He  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  making  anatomical 
researches  into  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

In  every  instance  where  an  individual  whose  head  he  had  observed  while 
alive  happened  to  die,  he  requested  permission  to  examine  the  brain,  and 
frequently  was  allowed  to  do  so  ;  and  he  found,  as  a  general  fact,  that,  on 
removal  of  the  skull,  the  brain,  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  presented  a 
form  corresponding  to  that  which  the  skull  had  exhibited  in  life. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  his  discoveries 
are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  He  did  not,  as  many  have  ima- 
gined, first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend,  by  that  means,  to  discover  the 
seats  of  thef  mental  powers ;  neither  did  he,  as  others  have  conceived, 
first  map  out  the  skull  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a  faculty 
to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led  him  to  conceive  the  place  ap- 
propriate to  the  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  first  observed  a  concomitance 
between  particular  talents  and  dispositions,  and  particular  forms  of  the 
head ;  he  next  ascertained,  by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure  and 
size  of  the  brain  are  indicatedf  by  external  appearances  ;  and  it  was  only 
after  these  facts  had  been  determined,  that  the  brain  was  minutely  dis- 
sected, and  li^ht  thrown  upon  its  structure. 

At  Vienna,  in  1796,  Dr.  Gall,  for  the  first  time,  delivered  lectures  on  his 
system. 

In  1800  Dr.  John  Gaspar  Spurzbvim*  began  the  study  of  Phrenology 
under  him,  having  in  that  year  assisted,  for  the  first  time,  at  one  of  his 
lectures.  In  1804  he  was  associated  with  him  in  bis  labours ;  and,  sub- 
sequently to  that  period,  not  only  added  many  valuable  discoveries  to  those 

*  Bom  at  Lonffuich,  near  Treves,  on  the  Moselle,  31st  December,  1776 ; 
died  at  Boston,  United  SUtes,  on  10th  November,  1832. 
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of  Dr.  QmU  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain,  but  principally 
contribated  to  form  the  tnitha  brou^t  to  light  by  their  respective  obeerra- 
tioDs,  into  a  beaatifol  and  intoresting  systom  of  mental  philosophy.  In 
Britain  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  his  personal  exertions  and  printed  works 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  science. 

In  the  begimiing  of  his  inquiries,  Dr.  Oall  neither  did  nor  coold  foresee 
the  resnlU  to  which  they  would  lead,  or  the  relation  which  each  succes- 
aive  fittt,  as  it  was  discovered,  would  bear  to  the  whole  truths  which  time 
and  experience  might  hrin^  into  view.  Having  established  any  circum- 
stance, he  boldly  simrmed  its  reality,  without  regard  to  anything  but  truth. 
Perceiving,  for  instance,  that  tho  intensity  of  the  desire  for  property  bore 
a  relation  to  the  size  of  one  part  of  the  brain,  he  announced  this  fact  by 
itself,  and  called  the  part  the  organ  of  Theft,  because  he  found  it  promi- 
nent in  thieves.  When  he  had  discovered  that  the  propensity  to  conceal 
was  in  connexion  with  another  part  of  the  brain,  he  announced  this  fact 
also  as  an  isolatod  truth,  and  named  the  part  the  organ  of  Cunning,  be- 
cause he  found  it  very  large  in  sly  and  fraudulent  criminals.  In  a  similar 
way,  when  he  had  discovered  the  connexion  between  the  sentiment  of 
Benevolence  and  another  portion  ef  the  cerebral  mass,  he  called  the  part 
the  organ  of  Benevolence ;  and  so  en  in  regard  to  the  other  oreans.  This 
{>roceeding  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  formation  of  an  hypothesis ; 
and,  so  far  from  a  disposition  to  invent  a  theory  being  conspicuous,  there 
appears,  in  the  disjointed  items  of  information  which  Dr.  Gall  at  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  a  want  of  even  an  ordinary  regard  for  systematic 
arrangement.  His  only  object  seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  a  candid  and 
nncoloured  statoment  of  the  facts  in  nature  which  he  had  observed ; 
leaving  their  value  to  be  ascertained  by  time  and  farther  investigation. 

As  soon,  however,  as  observation  had  brought  to  light  a  great  body  of 
facts,  and  the  fdnctions  of  the  orsans  bad  been  contemplate  with  a  phi- 
losophical eye,  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  appeared  to  emanate  almost 
apontaneeusly  from  the  previous  chaos. 

Akhoagh,  when  the  process  of  discovery  had  proceeded  a  certain  length, 
the  facts  were  found  to  be  connected  by  relations,  yet,  at  first,  it  was 
impossible  to  perceive  their  relationship.  Hence,  the  doctrines  appeared 
as  a  mere  rude  and  undigested  mass,  of  rather  unseemlv  materials ;  the 
public  mirth  was,  not  unnaturally,  excited  by  the  display  of  organs  of 
Theft,  Quarrelsomeness,  and  Cunning,  as  they  were  then  named  ;  and  a 
degree  of  obloquy  was  brought  upon  the  science,  from  which  it  is  only 
now  recovering.  At  this  stage  the  doctrines  were  merely  a  species  of 
physiognomy,  and  the  apparent  results  were  neither  very  prominent  nor 
very  invitinff.  When,  however,  the  study  had  been  pursued  for  years, 
and  the  torch  of  philosophy  had  been  applied  to  the  facts  discovered  by 
observation,  its  real  nature  as  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
beautiful  eonsisteocy  and  high  utility,  became  apparent,  and  its  character 
and  name  changed  as  it  advanced.  For,  as  Midclleton  has  finely  remark- 
ed, no  truth  "  can  possibly  hurt  or  obstruct  the  good  effect  of  any  o^ier 
truth  whatsoever  :  for  they  all  partake  of  one  common  essence,  and 
necessarily  coincide  with  each  other  ;  and,  like  the  drops  of  rain  which 
fall  separately  into  the  river,  mix  themselves  at  once  with  the  stream, 
and  strengthen  the  general  current.^* 

Having  now  unfolded  the  principles  and  method  of  investigation  of 
Phrenology,  I  solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  ouestion.  We 
have  heard  much  of  antiphrenologists ;  and  I  would  ask.  What  does  the 
term  antiphrenolocist  meant  lS>es  it  mean  a  person  who,  like  Lord 
Brougham  or  Lord  Jeffirey,  denies  that  the  mind  in  feeling  and  reflecting 
uses  organs  at  all  T    To  such  I  reply,  that  they  ought  to  call  themselvet 

*  Middleton*s  Lift  of  Cicero,  Preface. 
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antiplqrsiolo^tt ;  becmnse,  m  alrradf  mentioiMd,  rreiy  pfafMcteicd 
writer  of  eroineiice  in  Europe  mMotaiDt,  that  the  brain  is  the  Oman  or  the 
mind,  and  that  injariet  of  it  impair  the  mental  feeoltiet.  Or  doea  anlk 
phrenologist  mean  one  who  admits  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
bat  contends  tint  the  whole  of  it  is  essential  te  every  meirtal  act  1  Then 
I  reqaest  of  him  to  reconcile  with  bis  theory  the  phenomeiia  ef  dieauing, 
partial  genius,  partial  idiocy,  partial  insanity,  partial  lesion  of  mental 
functions  arising  from  partial  mjnries  of  the  brain,  and  the  soceessife 
deTelopement  of  the  mental  powers  in  youth.  If  antipfaMBokigist  means 
a  person  who  admits  the  mind  to  manifest  a  pluratity  of  Iheulties  by  a 
plurality  of  organs,  but  denies  that  phrenologists  have  ascertained  any  of 
them,  I  ask  him,  Whether  he  disputes  the  three  grand  propoattions,  first. 
That  dissection  alone  does  not  reveal  fimetions  ;  second,  That  reflectioa 
ou  consciousness  does  not  reveal  organs ;  and,  third,-  That  mentid' mani- 
festations may  be  compared  with  developement  of  brain  t  If  he  denies 
these  principles,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason ;  while,  if  he  admits 
them,  I  would  ask  kim  to  state  what  forms  of  brain,  «nd  what  meatal 
manifestations,  he  has  found  concomitant  in  his  observatieneT'beeaawv 
until  he  shall  make  such  a  statement,  his  denial  of  the  correctness  of  the 
observations  of  others  is  entitled  to  no  consideration.  But  an  antiphre- 
nologist  furnished  with  counter-facts  has  never  yet  appeared.  ^^The  word, 
in  its  common  signification,  seems  to  indicate  only  an  individual  who, 
like  the  Ptolemeans  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  is  j^eased  to  deiqr  that 
phrenologists  are  right,  without  knowing  either  their  principles  ttt  their 
facts,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  advance  the  cause  of  troth  by  pfO>> 
pounding  sounder  data  or  cwrecter  observations  of  his  own. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SPINA!* 

MARROW  AND  NERVES. 

Bbfobb  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  cerebral  organs,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Sir  Charles  Beirs  discoveries  of  the 
functions  of  the  Nerves.  Dr.  Spuraheim,  and  many  authors  beiWe  him, 
very  early  published  the  conjecture,  that  there  most  be  different  nerves  for 
sensibility  and  for  motion,  because  one  of  the  powers  is  occasions^  impair- 
ed, while  the  other  remains  entire.  Sir  C.  Bell  has  furnished  demonstrative 
evidence  of  this  being  actually  the  fact.  He  has  also  given  doe  promineiice 
to  the  philosophical  principle  so  urgently  insiBted  on  by  phrenologists, 
That,  in  all  departments  of  the  animal  economy,  each  organ  peribrme  only 
one  function ;  and  that  wherever  complex  functions  appear,  coBqf>lez  organs 
may  be  safely  predicated,  even  anterior  to  the  possibility  of  demonstrating 
them.  The  present  section  is  derived  from  Sir  C.  Bell's  AmU&my  ana 
Physiology  ^  the  Hwmofk  Boity,  vol.  ii.,  7th  edition,  1829 ;  and,  in  as 
far  as  possible,  I  have  adhered  to  his  own  expressions.  My  o)]^t  is  to 
introduce  general  readers  to  a  knowledge  of  his  discorveries,  wmefa  form 
parts  of  an  extensive  System  of  Anatomy,  or  of  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
or  of  other  professional  publications,  which  they  seldom  peruse.  I  shall 
omit  all  details  necessary  only  for  medical  students,  as  Sir  C.  Bell's  work 
is  the  proper  source  of  instruction  for  them.  Even  the  general  reador 
will  probably  resort  to  Sir  C.  Bell's  pages,  after  being  informed  of  their 
interesting  contents ;  he  will  find  them  clear*  instructive,  and  most  ably 
supported  by  evidence.  Any  errors  <Mr  inaccuracies  in  the  following  con- 
densed abstract  are  chargeable  against  myself ;  for  although  in  general ! 
have  followed  the  author's  own  expressions,  the  arranoement  is  greatly 
altered,  and  occasionally  sentences  of  my  own  are  introduced : 

A  nerve,  says  Sir  Charles,  i«  a  firm  white  c<vd»  composed  of  nervoot 
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m&tter  and  cellular  tabstance.  The  nervoos  matter  exittt  in  distinct 
threads,  which  are  boand  to|[6ther  by  the  cellular  membrane.  Thej  may 
be  likened  to  a  handle  of  hairs  or  threads,  encloaed  in  a  sheath  composed 
cf  the  finest  membrane. 


The  fignre  represents  a  nenre  greatly  masnified,  for  the  sdLe  of  illastrap 
tion,  and  consistuiff  of  distinct  filaments.  A,  Uie  nerve,  enveloped  in  its  mem- 
branons  sheath ;  3,  one  of  the  threads  dissected  out.  The  nerves  vary  in 
thickness  from  the  diameter  of  a  small  thread  to  that  of  a  whip-cord. 
They 'are  dispersed  through  the  body,  and  extend  to  every  part  which  enjoys 
sensibility  or  motion,  or  which  has  a  concatenated  action  with  another  part. 

The  matter  of  a  nerve  in  health  and  in  the  fall  exercise  of  its  influence, 
is  of  an  opaqae  white  hue ;  it  is  soft  and  pulpy,  between  fluid  and  solid, 
and  drops  from  the  probe.  When  putrid,  it  acquires  a  green  colour ; 
when  dried,  it  is  transparent.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  muriate  (^  soda 
harden  it ;  alkalis  dissolve  it. '  Each  fibril  of  a  nerve  is  convoluted,  and 
runs  not  in  a  straight  Hne,  but  zigzaff,  like  a  thread  drawn  from  a  worsted 
stocking,  which  has  by  its  form  acauired  elasticity  that  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  possessed.  By  want  ot  use  the  matter  of  a  nerve  is  either  not 
secreted  in  due  prop<Mrtion,  or  changes  its  aj^arance  ;  for  the  nerve  then 
acquires  a  degree  of  transparency. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  fluid  or  spirit  circulates  in  the  nerves  ; 
nor  is  there  any  that  the  nervous  fibrils  are  tubes. 

Nerves  are  supplied  with  arteries  and  veins,  and  their  dependence  on 
the  supply  of  blood  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  if  a  limb  be  deprived  of 
blood,  the  nerves  lose  their  powers,  and  sensibility  u  lost.  If  a  nerve  be 
partially  compressed,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  free  entrance  of  the  blood  into 
It,  both  the  power  over  the  muscles  and  the  reception  oT  sensation  through 
it  are  interrupted  ;  and  when  the  blood  is  admitted  again,  painful  tingling 
accompanies  the  change.  It  is  not  the  compression  of  the  tubes  of  a 
nerve,  bat  the  obstruction  of  its  bloodvessels,  which  produces  the  loss  of 
power  consequent  on  tymg  it.  The  brain,  the  nerves  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  the  nerves  of  sense  and  motion,  are  all  affected  by  changes  in  the 
circulation  ;  and  each  organ,  accordinff  to  its  natural  function,  is  variously 
influenced  by  the  same  cause — the  rushing  of  blood  uito  it,  or  the  privation 
of  its  proper  quantity. 

A  nerve  consists  of  distinct  filaments ;  but  there  is  nothing  perceptible 
in  these  filaments  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  One  filament 
serves  for  the  purpose  of  sensation  ;  another  for  muscular  motion  ;  a  third 
for  combining  the  muscles  when  in  the  act  of  respiration.  But  the  sub* 
serviency  of  any  of  all  these  filaments  to  its  proper  office  must  be  disco- 
vered by  following  it  out,  and  observing  its  relations,  and  especially  its 
origin  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  their  substance  there  is  nothing 
narticular.  They  all  seem  equally  to  contain  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  enve- 
loped in  cellular  membrane,  and  so  surrounded  with  a  tube  of  this  membrane 
as  to  present  a  continuous  track  of  pulpy  nervous  matter,  from  the  nearest 
extremity  in  the  brain  to  the  extremity  which  ends  in  a  muscle  or  in  the  skin. 

The  key  to  the  system  will  be  found  in  the  simple  propoaitiQu^tJMX  «iOdi 
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filameiit  or  track  «f  dotous  matter  hat  its  peculiar  wodanrnMOt,  iadepea- 
dentljr  of  the  othera  which  are  boQDd  op  along  with  it ;  aiid-thalitcoiitiiuiaa 
to  have  the  aame  endowment  throii|^oot  its  whole  length.  There  ia  no  in- 
terchange  of  powers  between  the  different  filaments ;  hot  a  minttto  fihaent 
of  one  kmd  may  be  found  accompanying  a  filament  of  a  different  kind,  each 
giving  a  particular  power  to  the  part  in  which  it  n  ultimately  diatribated. 

Some  nenres  give  sensibility ;  bat  there  are  others,  as  perfectly  and 
delicately  constituted,  which  posaess  no  sensibility  whatever.  Senobility 
results  from  the  particular  part  of  the  brain  Which  iaaflfeeted  br  the  nerve. 
If  the  eyeball  is  pressed,  the  outward  integuments  feel  p^m ;  but  the 
retina  gives  no  pain— only  rings  of  light  or  fire  wear  before  the  eye.  In 
the  operation  of  couching  the  cataract,  the  needle  most  pierce  the  jetina ; 
the  effect,  however,  is^'not  pain^  but  to  prodiice,'aa  it  vrere,  a  apark  of  fire ; 
and  so  an  impression  on  the  nerve  of  hearii^,  the  papilla  of  taste,  or  the 
organ  of  any  sense  except  feelingr,  does  not  produce  pain.  The  aonsatiott 
excited  has  its  character  determined  by  the  part  of  tne  brain  to  which  the 
nerve  is  related  at  its  root.  But  there  are  nervea  which  hav«  no  relation 
to  outward  impression.  There  are  nervea  purely  for  governing  the  mus- 
cular frame  :  these  being  constituted  for  conveying  the  mandate  of  the  will, 
do  not  stand  related  to  an  organ  of  aense  in  the  brain ;  hence  no  senaibility 
and  no  pain  will  be  produced  by  them.  Each  of  these  may  bo  said  to  be  a 
nerve  of  exquisite  feeling  in  one  sense  ;  that  is,  it  may  be  a  cord  which 
unites  two  organs  in  intimate  sympathies,  to  as  to  cause  them  to  act  in 
unison  ;  yet,  being  bruised  or  injured,  it  will  give  rise  to  no  perception 
of  any  kind,  because  it  does  not  stand  related  to  a  part  of  the  brain  vniote 
office  it  is  to  produce  either  the  general  impression  of  pain,  or  heat,  or  cold, 
or  vision,  or  nearinff :  it  is  not  the  office  of  thai  part  6f  the  brain  to  which 
it  is  related  to  produce  perception  at  all. 

At  the  conflux  of  the  nervous  filaments  small  reddish  tnmoare  appear, 
which  are  named  ganglions — ^(See  D,  in  fig.,  p.  68.)  A  ganglion  resetn- 
bles  in  form  the  circular  swellings  which  appear  on  the  stalk  of  a  ttnw 
or  of  a  cane ;  but  ganglions  do  not  rise  at  regular  intervals  on  the  nerves 
like  these  swellings.  Ganglions  are  laid  in  a  regular  succestion  in  the 
whole  leneth  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  vertebral  animals,  form  a  regular  series 
down  each  side  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  the  nerve  of  communication  among 
them  is  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  There  are  other  ganglions  seatcSl 
in  the  head,  neck,  and  cavities  of  the  chest  and  belly,  which  are  very 
irregular  in  their  situation  and  form. 

The  colour  of  the  ganglions  differs  from  that  of  the  nerves;  it  is 
redder,  which  is  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  blood veaselt :  they 
consist  of  the  same  matter  with  the  brain. 

Wherever  we  trace  nerves  of  motion,  we  find  that,  before  entering  the 
muscles,  they  interchange  branches,  and  form  an  intricate  mass  of  nwves, 
which  is  termed  a  plexus.  A  plexus  is  intricate  in  proportion  to  die 
number  of  muscles  to  be  supplied,  and  the  variety  of  combinations  into 
which  they  enter.  The  filaments  of  nerves  which  go  to  the  skin,  and 
have  the  simple  function  of  sensation,  regularly  diverge  to  their  deatina^ 
tion  without  forming  a  plexus.  From  the  fin  of  a  fiMi  to  the  arm  of  a 
man,  the  plexus  increases  in  complexity  in  proportion  to  the  yariety  or 
extent  of  motions  to  be  performed  in  the  extrenuty.  It  is  by  the  inter- 
chanffe  of  filaments  that  combination  among  the  muscles  is  formed. 

Different  columns  of  nervous  matter  combine  to  form  the  spinal  kail* 
low,  (AB,  p.  68.)  Each  lateral  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  consiatt 
of  three  tracks  or  columns ;  one  for  voluntary  motion,  one  for  tentation, 
and  one  for  the  act  of  respiration.  So  that  the  tpinal  marrow  comprehendt 
in  all  six  rods,  intimately  bound  together,  but  distinct  in  office  ;  and  the 
capital  of  Uiia  compound  column  is  the  medttUa  oblongata. 
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Ihia  nam  naing  from  two  roota,  ana  of  them  eoming  from  the  cruf  ctniri, 
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marrow.  There  ia  a  ganglion  on  the  Utter  bmncb,  and  niHie  on  Ihe 
foimer;  which  circumatance  alio  is  in  exact  corraepoudance  with  tha 
narrea  rising  from  the  aptnal  mairow.  Tbe  two  branchea  combine  at  a 
abort  dialance  from  their  origin,  and  are  uniTcraallf  diitriboted  to  tbe  head 
and  face.  Sir  C.  Ball  conceirad  that  ihii  nerre  ia  tbe  uppannoat  of  thoea 
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seni&ility.    And  that  the  opinion  wag  confirmed,  that  the  fifth  nenre  woi 
to  the  head  -what  the  spinal  nerves  were  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  muscles  have  two  nerves,  which  fact  had  not  been  noticed  pre- 
viously to  Sir  C.  Bell's  investigations,  because  they  are  comBDOnly  bocnd 
op  together :  but  whenever  the  nerves,  as  about  the  head,  go  in  a  separate 
course,  we  find  that  there  is  a  sensitive  nerve  and  a  motor  iierve  distri- 
buted to  the  muscular  fibres ;  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  those 
branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  go  to  the  muscles,  consist  of  a  motor 
and  a  sensitive  filament.  The  nerve  of  touch  or  feeling,  ramified  on  the 
skin,  is  distinct  from  both. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  office  of  a  muscular  nerve  is  only  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  will  and  to  excite  the  muscle  to  action.  6ut 
this  betrays  a  very  inaccurate*  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  muscular 
system ;  for  before  the  muscular  system  can  be  controlled  under  the 
influence  of  the  will,  there  must  be  a  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  muscle. 

When  we  admit  that  the  various  copditions  of  the  muscle  must  be 
estimated  or  perceived,  in  order  to  be  under  the  due  control  of  the  will, 
the  natural  question  arises.  Is  that  nerve  which  carries  out  the  mandate 
of  the  will,  capable  of  conveying,  at  the  same  moment,  an  impression 
retrograde  to  the  course  of  that  influence,  which,  obviously,  is  going  from 
the  brain  toward  the  muscle  1  If  we  had  no  facts  of  anatomy  to  proceed 
upon,  still  reason  would  declare  to  us,  that  the  same  filament  of  a  nerve 
could  not  convey  a  motion,  of  whatever  nature  that  motion  may  be, 
whether  vibration  or  motion  of  spirits,  in  opposite  directions,  at  the  same 
moment  of  time. 

Sir  C.  Bell  has  found  that,  to  the  full  operation  of  the  muscular  power, 
two  distinct  nervous  filaments  are  necessary,  and  that  a  circle  is  established 
between  the  sensorium  and  the  muscle  ;  that  one  filament  or  simple  nerve 
carries  the  influence  of  the  will  toward  the  muscle,  which  nerve  has  no 
power  to  convey  an  impression  backward  to  the  brain ;  and  that  another 
nerve  connects  the  muscle  with  the  brain,  and,  acting  as  a  sentient  nerve, 
conveys  the  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle  to  the  mind — but 
has  no  operation  in  a  direction  outward  from  the  brain  toward  the  muscle, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  excite  the  muscle,  however  irritated.' 

There  are  four  nerves  coming  out  of  a  track  or  column  of  the  ^inal 
marrow,  from  which  neither  the  nerves  of  sensation  nor  those  of  common 
voluntary  motion  take  their  departure.  Experiment  proves  that  these 
nerves  excite  motions  connected  with  the  act  of  respiration. 

Under  the  class  of  respiratory  motions  we  have  to  distinguish  two 
kinds ;  first,  the  involuntary  or  instinctive ;  and,  secondly,  those  which 
accompany  an  act  of  volition.  We  are  unconscious  of  that  state  of  alter- 
nation of  activity  and  rest  which  characterizes  the  instinctive  act  of 
breathing  in  sl^ep ;  and  this  condition  of  activity  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
we  know  by  experiment,  is  independent  of  the  brain.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  the  act  of  respiration  is  sometimes  an  act  of  volition, 
intended  to  accomplish  some  other  operation,  as  that  of  smelling  or  speak- 
ing. Sir  C.  Bell  apprehends  that  it  is  this  compound  operation  of  the 
organs  of  breathing  which  introduces  a  certain  degree  of  complexity  into 
the  system  of  respiratory  nerves.  A  concurrence  of  the  nerves  of  distinct 
systems  will  be  found  necessary  to  actions,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  very  simple. 

If  we  cut  tMt  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  goes  to  the  lips  of  an 
ass,  we  deprive  the  lips  of  sensibilitv ;  so  that,  when  the  animal  presses 
the  lips  to  the  ground,  and  against  the  oats  lying  there,  it  does  not  feel 
^em ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  eflfort  made  to  gather  them.  If,  on 
w6  other  hand,  we  cut  the  seventh  nerve,  where  it  goes  to  the  lips,  tho 
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animal  feeb  the  otU,bat  it  can  make  no  effort  to  gather  theoiy  the  power 
of  mnacular  motion  being  cat  off  by  the  divieion  et  the  ner?e.  Thna  we 
perceiye  that,  io  feeding,  jnst  aa  in  gathering  anythmg  with  the  hand,  the 
feeling  directa  the  efibrt ;  kod  two  propertiee  of  the  nerrooa  aTatem  are 
neceeeary  to  a  rerf  aimple  action. 

After  the  inyeatigation  of  the  regular  aystem  of  nenrea  of  aeneation  and 
Tolontary  motion,  the  qneetion  that  had  ao  long  occupied  8b  C.  Bell,  tis.. 
What  ia  the  explanation  of  the  ezcesaire  intricacy  of  the  nenrea  of  the  fiMe, 
jawa,  throat,  and  breaat  t  became  of  easy  aolntion.  These  nerrea  aie 
agenta  of  diatinct  powera,  and  they  combine  the  moaclea  in  anbserriency 
to  different  fnnctiena. 

Aa  animala  riae  in  Uie  acale  of  being,  new  organs  are  beatowed  upon 
tbem ;  and,  a^  new  organs  and  new  funetiona  are  foperadded  to  the  ori^nal 
conatitation  of  th^  frame,  new  nerrea  are  giyen  alao,  with  new  aenaibili- 
ties  and  new  powera  of  activity. 

Sir  C.  Bell  remarks,  that  we  nnderstand  the  use  of  all  the  intricate 
nerves  of  the  body,  .with  the  exception  of  the  aixth  nenre,  which  atanda 
connected  with  aitoothar  syatem  of  nerves  altogether,  namely,  the  ayatem 
hitherto  called  the  Sympathetic,  or  aometimea  the  Ghmglionic  System  of 
Nerves ;  and  of  this  ayatem  we  know  ao  little,  that  it  cannot  hie  matter 
of  surprise  if  we  reason  ignorantly  of  the  conDexion  of  the  aixth  with  it. 
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PHRENOLOGY 


In  the  Introduction  I  have  ahown  that  the  brain  ia  admitted  bv  physi- 
ologists in  general  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind  ;  but  that  two  obataclea 
have  impeded  the  diacovery  of  the  uaea  of  ita  particular  parta^  In  th» 
first  place,  dtMseOum  alone  doea  not  reveal  the  yitalfwiuHoru  of  anv  organ : 
no  person,  by  dissecting  the  optic  nerve,  could  predicate  that  its  office  ie 
to  minister  to  vision ;  or,  by  dissecting  the  tongue,  could  discover  that  il 
is  the  organ  of  taste.  Anatomiats,  therefore,  could  not,  b^  the  mere  prac- 
tice of  their  art,  discover  the  functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain. 
Secondly,  the  mind  is  unconscious  of  acting  by  means  of  OTfhns ;  and 
hence  the  material  instruments,  by  meana  of  which,  in  thia  life,  it  performs 
ita  operationf  and  communicatee  with  the  external  world,  cannot  be  dia* 
covered  by  reflection  on  conaciousness. 

The  phrenologist  comparea  developement  of  brain  with  manifestationa 
of  mental  power,  for  the  purpoae  of  mscovering  the  ftinctions  of  the  brain 
and  the  organs  of  the  mind.  This  course  a  adopted,  in  eonsequenco  of 
Uie  accidental  discovery  made  by  Dr.  (HU,  that  certain  mental  powera 
are  vigorously  manifested  when  certain  poctiona  of  the  brain  are  large, 
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and  tke  verto,  as  detailed  in  the  Introduction.  It  is  firee  from  the  oIijSk- 
tions  attending  the  anatomical  and  metaphysical  mode«  of  research,  aod 
is  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

No  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  mind,  nor 
into  the  question,  Whether  does  the  mind  fashion  the  organs,  or  do  the 
organs  determine  the  constitution  of  the  mind  1  If  dissection  of  orsaos 
does  not  reveal  their  functions,  and  if  reflection  on  consciousness  ftiu  to 
disclose  the  luituire  of  the  mind's  connexion  with  matter,  no  means  remain 
of  arriving  at  philosophical  conclusions  on  these  points ;  and  speculative 
reasoning  concerning  them,  although  it  may  amuse  the  fancy,  cannot 
instruct  the  understanding.  Mr.  Stewart  justly  observes,  **  that  the  meta- 
physical opinions  which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the 
nature  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficient  causes  by  which  thw 
phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  our  inquiries 
concerning  the  laws  according  to  which  the  phenomena  take  place." 
**  Whether,  for  example,  the  cause  ef  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial, 
is  a  point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may  differ,  while  they  agree  per- 
fectly in  their  physical  opinions.  It  is  sufficient  if  both  admit  the  general 
ftict,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other,  with  a  force  varying  with 
their  mutual  distance,  accoraing  to  a  certain  law.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
study  of  the  human  mind,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  careM 
examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and  essence.***  The  object  of 
Phrenology  is,  to  discover  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  organs  by 
means  of  which  they  are  manifested,  and  the  influence  of  the  organs  on 
the  manifestations.     It  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  actions. 

A  mental  organ  is  a  material  instrument,  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
in  this  life  manifests  a  particular  power.  Dr.  Gairs  discovery  leads  us 
to  view  the  brain  as  a  congeries  of  such  organs,  and,  in  the  Introduction, 
reasons  have  been  assign^  for  regarding  this  proposition  as  sufliciendy 
probable  to  justify  an  inquiry  into  the  direct  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. For  the  purpose  of  comparing  mental  faculties  with  cerebral 
developement,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  Ist^  that  the  mental  qualities  of  indi- 
viduals can  be  discovered  ;  and,  2<2/yt  that  the  size  of  different  parts  of 
the  brain  can  be  ascertained  during  life. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
discriminate  menial  dispositions  ana  talents.  In  regard  to  the  Feelings, 
men  familiar  with  human  life  and  conduct  have  observed,  that  one  indi- 
vidual is  strongly  addicted  to  covetousness — another  to  cruelty — ^another 
to  benevolence — another  to  pride— -another  to  vanity  ;  and  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  these  dispiositions  as  natural,  uniform,  and  permanent. 
They  have  never  believed  that  a  man,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  can  totally 
change  his  nature,  nor  that  the  true  character  is  so  little  manifested,  that 
a  person  may  be  prone  to  benevolence  to-day,  who  yesterday  was  addicted 
to  avarice  ;  that  one  who  is  now  sinking  in  the  lowest  abasement  of  self- 
humiliation  in  his  own  eyes,  may  to-morrow  become  conceited,  confident, 
and  proud ;  or  that  tO'day  an  individual  may  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  cen- 
■nre  or  of  fame,  who  yesterday  was  tremblingly  alive  to  every  breath  that 
was  blown  upon  his  character.  Nay,  they  have  even  regarded  these 
dispositions  as  independent  of  one  another,  and  separable  ;  for  they  have 
often  found  that  the  possession  of  one  was  not  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole.  Hence,  in  addressing  any  individual,  they  have  been 
in  the  custom  of  modifying  their  conduct  according  to  their  previous 
^™4wiedge  of  his  dispositions  or  genius,  obtained  by  observing  his  actions. 
4m  covetous  man  they  address  one  motive  ;  to  the  benevolent  an- 

*  Slemmas,  voL  i,  Introduction. 
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Other ;  to  the  proud  a  third  :  and  to  the  Tmin  a  fourth.  When  thejr  with 
to  moTe  such  individuals  to  act,  they  ipeak  to  the  fint,  of  kit  pertmuU 
mtere»i  ;  to  the  eecond,  of  the  pUasure  of  iwng  good ;  to  the  third,  of  the 
neeettMity  of  presemng  kit  own  dignity ;  and  to  the  fourth,  ef  the  great 
praise  that  will  attend  the  performance  of  the  action  recommended. 

As  to  intellectual  endowments,  a  person  who  has  heard,  for  the  roost 
fleeting  momoot,  the  bursts  of  melody  which  flow  from  the  Uiroat  of  Ca- 
talani,  cannot  be  deceived  as  to  the  fact  of  her  possessing  a  great  endow- 
ment ofthe  faculty  of  Tune ;  he  who  has  listoQed  but  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Chalmers,  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  gifted 
with  Ideality  ;  and  he  who  has  studied  the  writings  of  Dr.*  Thomas  Brown, 
cannot  hesitate  as  to  his  having  manifested  profound  discriminative  and 
analytic  taldnt.  In  surveying  the  wonderful  performances  of  some  indi- 
viduals in  mechanicsi  poetry,  mathematics,  painting,  and  sculpture,  it  i» 
equally  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  mental  flowers,  conferring 
capacities  for  excelling  in  these  different  branches  of  science  and  art.  U 
is  equally  easy  to  6nd  individuals  in  whom  the  same  powers  are  as  indu- 
bitably deficient.  Hence  the  difficulties  of  determining  the  existence  of 
particular  intellectual  talents,  and  their  degrees  of  strength,  are  not  insur- 
mountable ;  especially  if  extreme  cases  be  sought  for— ^md  these,  as  the 
instantta  oHerUiva,  ought  to  be  first  resorted  to.  Men  of  observation  have 
acted  on  these  piinci^es  without  hesitation,  and  without  injury  to  them- 
selves. They  have  not  designed  for  the  orchestra  the  individual  whom 
they  found  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  a  rude  noise  and  a  melo- 
dious sound,  on  the  notion  that  "  a  genius  for  m»9ie  *'  might  be  **  acquired 
b^  habits  of  study  or  of  business.*'*  They  do  not  place  in  diflkult 
situations,  requiring  great  penetration  and  much  ssgacitv,  individuals  who 
cannot  trace  consequences  beyond  the  stretch  of  three  ideas  ;  nor  do  they 
conceive  that  a  man  who  has  no  intellectual  capacity  to-day,  may  become 
a  genius  to-morrow,  or  in  ten  years  hence,  by  an  effort  of  the  will. 

They,  no  doubt,  have  observed,  that  the  faculties  are  developed  in  suc- 
cession ;  that  the  child  is  not  in  possession  of  the  powers  of  the  full-grown 
man ;  and  that  hence  a  boy  may  be  dull  at  ten,  who  may  turn  out  a  genius 
at  twenty  years  of  age.  when  his  powers  are  fully  unfolded  by  time.  But 
they  do  not  imagine  tnat  every  boy  may  be  made  a  genius  by  **  habits  of 
study  or  of  business  ;**  nor  do  they  believe  that,  after  Uie  faculties  are 
fully  developed,  any  individual  may,  if  he  chooses,  become  great  in  a  de- 
partment ofphilosophy  or  science  for  which  he  had  previously  no  nstural 
capacity.  They  have  observed  that  cultivation  strengthens  powers  in 
themselves  vigorous  ;  but  they  have  not  found  that  education  can  render 
eminently  energetic  dispositions  or  capacities  which  nature  has  created 
feeble.  They  would  laugh  at  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  convert  an 
idiot  into  a  well-informed  philosopher.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
remarked,  that,  where  Nature  has  bestowed  a  powerful  disposition  or  ca- 
pacity of  a  particular  kind,  it  holds  the  predominant  sway  in  the  character 
during  life,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  eradicate  or  subdue  it.  They 
have  noticed,  too,  that,  where  Nature  has  conferred,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  faculties  which  constitute  genius,  the  individual  manifests  his  native 
sdperiority  in  spite  of  great  obstacles  arising  from  circumstances  or  situa- 
tion. The  lives  of  poets,  painters,  and  artists,  in  every  age,  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

An  individual,  it  is  true,  may  do  particular  actions,  or  even  for  a  time 
follow  a  line  of  conduct,  the  same  in  external  appearance,  from  different 
internal  motives.  But  few  men  can  pass  their  whole  livetf  in  disjopise, 
or  acquire  the  art  of  acting  in  the  business  and  enjoyments  of  lue,  so 

* 
«  Dugald  Stewart. 
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habitually  and  so  skilfully  as  not  to  allow  their  true  characters  to  appear 
to  those  who  are  i^aced  in  a  fayoorable  situation  for  observing  them :  or, 
if  their  be  persons  who  do  possess  this  power  of  dissimulation,  it  forms 
the  predommant  feature  in  their  mental  constitution  ;  and,  as  will  after- 
ward be  shown,  it  is  indicated  by  a  particular  form  of  organization.  But, 
farther,  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  propensities  and 
serUimenU  of  our  nature  are  concerned,  that  the .  display  of  pretended 

Dualities  is  possible,  even  in  a  single  case.  In  regard  to  every  act  which 
epends  on  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  tms  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. No  man  can  either  write  logical  discourses,  or  trace  proftmndly 
an  abstract  principle,  who  has  not  powerful  reflecting  faculties.  Mo  one 
can  compose  exquisite  music,  who  has  not  the  faculty  of  Tune  strong,  nor 
write  exquisite  poetry,  who  hsM  not  a  powerful  sentiment  of  Idrali^. 
When,  therefore,  we  perceive,  even  with  the  most  transient  glance,  the 
performance  of  such  acts,  we  have  evidence,  insuperable  and  irresistible, 
of  the  existence  of  the  faculties  which  produce  them. 

These  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  persons  conversant  with 
society^  not  In  consequence  of  logical  deduction  nor  metaphysical  tnfvfsti- 
gations,  but  from  the  observation  of  plain  facts  presented  to  the  cogni- 
sance of  their  understandings.  Medical  men  are  m  a  situation  peculiarly 
favourable  for  studying  even  the  most  h^den  traits  of  human  character. 
The  physician,  as  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  has  daily  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  most  secret  affairs  and  most  intimate  relations  of  families ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  man  who  is  in  the  agonies  of  disease,  or  struggling  with 
death,  to  veil  his  true  character  from  him.  Besides,  with  now  many 
private  matters  are  physicians  confidentially  made  acquainted  !  for  who 
would  not  make  a  friend  and  adviser  of  the  man  to  whose  care  he  intrusts 
the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family  t  It  is  to  such  a  friend,  as'one  who 
knows  and  can  sympathize  with  the  failings  of  humanity,  that  men  unfold 
the  secret  recesses  of  their  souls.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were  physicians. 
For  these  reasons  I  venture  to  conclude  that  the  first  point  is  esta- 
blished in  favour  of  Phrenology — ^namely,  that  it  is  possible,  by  accurate, 
patient,  and  continued  observation  of  actions,  to  discover  the  true  dispo- 
sitions and  capacities  which  individuals  possess.  As  this  philosophy  is 
founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  manifestations  of  these  faculties  with 
developement  of  tM  brain,  we  now  juroceed  to  consider  the  eecond  ques- 
tion. Whether  it  be  possible,  in  general,  to  discover  the  true  form  of  the 
brain  by  observing  the  figure  of  the  head  1 
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Thb  anatomy  of  the  brain  is  minutely  described  by  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  in  their  anatomical  and  physiological  work.*  It  is  not  indis- 
pensably necessary,  although  highly  advantageous,  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  in  order  to  be  a  practical  phrenologist.  A  brief  description 
of  its  general  appearance  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  to  the  non- 
medical reader.  The  proper  subjects  for  observation  are  healthy  indivi- 
duals not  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life. 

The  brain,  stripped  of  its  outer  covering,  the  dura  mater^  is  represented 
in  figures  1  and  2.  These  figures,  (which  are  copied  from  Dr.  Spun- 
heim*8  plates,)  and  the  accompanying  descriptions,  are  not  intended  for 
anatomical  purposes  ;  their  sole  object  is  to  convey  some  conception  of 
the  appearance  of  the  brain  to  readers  who  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  in  nature. 

*  Anatomie  et  Phynologie  du  Systeme  Ne^Mtut,  dec,  torn.  i.  Also  Span- 
hehn's  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  dec    Xiondoo,  1826. 
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•etnbUnee  and  a^mmBtir'  ii  preserved  in  all  the  lateral  (li«i(ion>  or  the 
brain.  And  Ki,  if  we  take  tbe  proof  of  anatomy,  we  muat  admit  that,  aa 
tfiB  DBTTea  are  doable,  and  the  oiguis  of  sense  dooble,  ao  is  the  brain 
double,  and  orair  aentatmi  conveyed  lo  the  brain  ia  conveyed  lo  the  (wo 
lateral  parts,  and  Ihe  opentiona  pfrformed  must  be  done  in  both  lateral 
portions  at  the  game  moment. "f  The  waving  linos  in  the  figure  are  the 
convolulions,  the  funows  between  which  descend  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  depth.  When  water  collects  in  the  internal  parts,  the  convo- 
lulioni  are  anfolded,  and  (he  brain  presents  a  anironn  surface  of  great 
aitent.  The  parts  seen  in  this  figure  sre  all  composed  eitemalfy  of 
einerilioua  substance,  to  be  afletwaid  noticed. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  base  of  the  brain,  is  it  appears  when  taken  odI 
of  the  ekull  i  the  forehead  being  represented  uppermoil.  Anilomista, 
for  the  aake  of  giving  precision  to  their  deicriptions,  divide  the  brsin  into 
three  lobes,  called  the  interior,  middle,  and  posterior.  Tbe  parts  before 
a  Tertical  t^ane  passing  through  the  dotted  line  E  E,  bto  called  tbe 
anterior  lobe  ;  thoee  between  ETE  and  F  F,  the  middle  lohe  ;  and  (hosa 
behind  FF,  the  posterior  lobe.  The  conyolationa  before  E  E  lie  chiefly  on 
the  bonea  which  form  the  toofa  of  the  sockeu  of  the  eyeballs.  The  two 
lobe*  of  the  cereballum  (which  is  distinct  from,  but  connected  with,  (be 
brain)  are  marked  A  A.  Its  surface  presents  convolutions,  differing,  how- 
ever, in  size  and  appearance  from  those  observed  in  the  brain.  The  thick 
card  or  root  C  spriDgiag  fium  the  base  of  the  brain,  ia  named  the  mtdalla 
o&Z0n^a^a,Qr  oblong  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  is  continued  dowik- 
ward,  and  fills  tha  cavity  of  tha  spine  or  bsckbone.    At  one  time  the  brain 

*  This  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  is  not  rigidly  correct.    There  is  a 

but  not  "  an  eiaCl  symmetry  "  io  the  alricl  (enie  of  IhesB  words.  The  ap- 
proximation lo  eymmelij  is  aliout  aa  gresl  as  between  th-  ""~'™"l-  >" 
the  riebt  and  left  amis. 

t  Annlonty.  ii..  381.  An  inianious  paper  by  Mr,  He* 
tha  prolwble  object  of  tbe  dupiroilj  of  the  brain,  will  be  ( 
aetipcal  J'trwrwl,  vol  ix.,  So.  47. 
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into  three  branchoB.  which  are  ramiHed  on  almost  all  the  parts  connected 
with  Ihe  head  and  face,  and  Ihe  upper  and  under  jaw.  It  Is  a  nerve  of 
both  ienaation  and  molion,  and  one  branch  of  it  mmified  on  the  tongue 
M  the  nerve  of  taste.  Olher  branches  supply  and  give  sensibilitj  to  the 
teeth,  glands,  and  akin.  The  seventh  or  itmfiiiir!/  nerve  a  is  distributed 
on  tbe  inlernal  ear,  and  aervssforheafing.  The  eighth  or  ;m*Bmos'a*(rM 
nens  d  sends  filatnenla  to  the  windpipe,  lungs,  heart,  and  stomach,  and  ia 
one  of  ^at  importance  in  the  production  nf  the  voice  and  respiration. 
It  also  influencea  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  brain  is  a  mass  of  soft  matter,  not  homogeneous,  but  presenth^ 
different  appearancee.  Part  of  it  is  white  in  colour,  and  fibrous  or 
■triated  in  leiture.  This  ia  generally  named  mtdallari/  n&ilottce,  arid 
ia  found  almoat  eicluaively  in  the  interior. 

In  figure  3  is  represented  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  interior  of  the 
brain,  not  far  from  the  mesial  plane,  proceeding  from  Ihe  convolatione  at 
the  top  to  Ihe  medolla  oblongata  at  the  base.  The  darkest  portions  in 
the  cut  are  the  eiteroal  sutface  of  the  coniolutiana,  and  the  other  parts 
are  seen  in  section.  S  Is  the  cerebellum.  The  lightest  and  radiated 
parts  are  the  medullary  or  fibrous  substance.  The  mtduUa  oUoyigatA  a 
marked  bcte,\\ie  part  b  being  its  annular  frotaberance,  or  the  font  Vt- 
rolii.  At  i  e  is  one  of  the  corpora  reitiforinia ;  and  at  c  one  of  the  eor^ 
porn  pyramidalia.  From  g,  which  is  one  of  the  crura  eereiri,  the  cerebral 
fibres,  which  have  passed  from  c  under  the  pon*  farolii,  proceed  towanlthB 
convolutioi:!,  as  aeen  al  34,  36,  37,  38,  1 1.    In  Ggs.  1  and  3,  U)d  alW  m 
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the  datk  Mit  in  Gg.  3,  Ibe  cinerilUnu  anbitance  i*  nen.  Thii  tubtUBce 
u  of  a  griv  colour,  and  has  no  Gbrous  appearaoce.  Il  ia  called  ciaeritknii, 
fiom  tlie  simiLaritjr  of  iu  fane  lo  that  of  Bshea ;  and  ■ooiatimet  cortical,  b«- 
canaBitcoTerathebiainaabarkcaieiaattee.  IlfotaiBthe  oulBrpartaf  lbs 
brain.  The  ciDetitiona  eubilancB  doe*  not  blend  graduallj  wiUi  the  whita 
medullarj  matter,  but,  on  the  contiaiy,  the  line  of  diatinclion  ii  abnipl,  u 
ihowD  in  Gg.  3.  The  ciaeritioua  [oaltBi  aeemi  lo  have  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  blood  circulalinp  in  it  than  the  medullary.  There  ii  no  fat  nor 
adipose  lubelance  within  the  aliull,  although  it  ia  found  in  avery  other 
put  oi  the  body. 

Ilia  Bitemal  or  cineritioaa  aubatance  of  the  brtin  ia  arranged,  aa  we 
have  aeeu,  in  convolutiona  or  folds.  The  couTolutions  appear  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  superficial  eilsnt  of  the  brain,  viithoat 
enlarging  its  abaolule  aixe ;  an  arraagement  anilogout  to  that  employed 
in  Ihe  eje  of  the  eagle  and  falcon,  in  which  the  reiina  does  not  form  a 
aimple  concave  surface,  u  in  man  and  quadnipeds.  but  is  pretented  in 
folds  to  the  rays  of  light,  whereby  the  intensity  of  vision  ia  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  nervous  surface  exposed  lo  their  influence. 
The  rolling  up  uf  the  subeiance  of  the  brain  in  folds  in  a  similar  manner 
•trongly  indicates  that  extent  of  surface  is  highly  important  in  reference 
to  its  functions.  In  some  of  the  inferior  animals  there  are  no  convolu- 
tions ;  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  beings,  they  generally  seem  to  increase; 
"  and  in  man,  above  all  other  animals,  ate  the  convolutions  numerous,  and 
the  sulci  (or  furrows)  deep,  and,  consequently,  the  cineritious  mass  great, 
and  its  eitension  of  surface  far  beyond  that  of  all  olhar  creatures.''* 

The  weight  of  the  brain  ii  very  diflTerenl  in  different  individuals.     Ae- 

^adually  the  lilirous  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  as  the 

mdividual  approaches  manhood.      The  period  when  the    developement 

*  BeU's  vliwtemy,  ii.,  3SG. 
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and  textuie  of  the  brain  are  at  maturity  varies  in  different  persons  ;  it  is 
seldom  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Gall, 
BO  late  as  forty.*  During  the  period  of  maturity  no  cerebral  change  is 
observable  :  but  on  the  approach  of  old  age  the  brain,  like  other  parts  of 
the  body,  begins  to  diminish ;  the  convolutions  lose  their  plumpness,  and, 
as  they  are  now  shrivelled,  flaccid,  and  less  closely  packed  together  than 
formerly,  the  anfractuosities  or  furrows  between  them  become  enlarged. 
The  weight  of  the  adult  brain,  including  the  cerebellum,  <&c.,  is  generallv 
about  three  pounds  five  ounces  and  a  half  ;f  but  sometimes  it  is  much 
heavier :  that  of  Guvier,  for  instance,  weighed  three  pounds  ten  ounces 
four  drachms  and  a  half.f 

The  cineritious  matter  is  extended  over  all  the  upper  and  lateral,  and 
over  part  of  the  inferior,  surfaces  of  the  brain :  the  white  or  medullary 
matter  lies  within  it,  and  in  some  places  in  intimate  combination  with  it. 
Medullary  fibres  run  from  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  upon  one  side  to 
the  convolutions  on  the  other :  by  these  fibres  (which,  collected,  form  the 
corpus  callosunij  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  commissures)  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  of  course  the  organs  of  each  side,  are  brought  into 
communication  and  co-operation.  **  Unless,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  **  the 
cineritious  masses  were  important  organs,  why  should  there  be  commis- 
sures or  nerves  forming  a  distinct  system,  arising,  and  terminating  iu 
nothing  1  But  if  we  take  them  as  commissures,  i.  «.,  bonds  of  union  be- 
tween the  corresponding  sides  of  the  great  organ  of  the  mind,  we  at  once 
perceive  how  careful  Nature  is  to  unite  the  two  lateral  organs  together, 
and  out  of  two  organs  to  make  onb  more  purfkot.**^ 

It  is  an  important  question,  what  particular  functions  the  medullary 
matter  and  the  cineritious  matter  respectively  perform  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  mind.  The  opinion  is  becoming  prevalent,  that  the  cineritious 
matter  is  essentially  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  fibrous  medullary 
matter  is  an  apparatus  of  communication,  by  means  of  which  the  different 
mental  organs  are  brought  into  co-operation,  and  also  enabled  to  influence 
the  other  portions  of  the  body.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  attached  great 
importance  to  the  convolutions,  and  considered  the  depth,  size,  and  number 
of  them  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  intensity  of  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  regarded  the  cineritious  substance 
as  exclusively  the  organ  of  the  mind.  **  Dr.  Gall  and  I,"  says  Spurzheim, 
**  suppose  that  each  nervous  apparatus  is  composed  of  the  two  peculiar 
substances,  the  pulpy  and  the  fibrous,  and  that  both  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  instrument  adequate  to  perform  a  particular  function."|| 

The  organs,  including  their  supposed  apparatus  of  communication,  ex* 
tend  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata :  each  organ 
has  been  hkened  to  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex  lies  in  the  medulla  ob- 

*  Sur  Us  Foncttons  du  CerveaUj  i.,  192.  Dr.  Vimont  says,  that  in  man  the 
developement  of  the  skull  ''  is  only  completed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty." 
Treatise  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology j  i.,  165. 

f  Meckel,  Anatomie^  traduite  par  Jburdan  et  Breschet,  ii.,  619,  632,  682. 

1  Journal  de  la  Societe  Pkrenologique  de  Paris ^  tom.  ii..  No.  v.  The  post- 
mortem  examination  of  Cuvier's  brain  took  place  on  15th  May,  1832,  in 

£resence  of  MM.  Orfila,  Dum^ril,  Dupuytren,  Allard,  Biett,  Valenciennes, 
taurillard,  Rousseau,  Andraineveu,  and  B^rard.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  superiority  of  size  occurred  almost  exclusively  in  the  cerebral  lobes,  par- 
ticularlv  their  anterior  and  superior  parts ;  the  cerebellum,  &;c.,  exhibiting  no 
unusuHi  developement.  It  was  stated  by  M.  B6rard  to  Dr.  Foissac,  the  writer 
in  the  Joumalj  that  none  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  dissection  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  so  complicated  a  brain,  convolutions  so  numerous  and 
oompaet,  or  such  deep  anfractuosities — ^^^  un  cerveaw.  QlUssv  pUss6,  des  circon- 
ralutionm  aussi  nombreuses  et  aussi  press^e8,des  «iTifT^c\.\xo«v\%««\^t<cAQiB^^B^?* 
y  -dnaunny,  loc.  ciU  \\  Anatomy  of  the  BraVa,"^.  Vi, 
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loBgata  and  ike  base  in  the  surface  of  the  brain.  In  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  organ  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  is  the  thicknett  or 
number  of  the  fibres  contained  in  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  constant  rela- 
tion between!  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  devoted  t^|^tel- 
lect,  and  that  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  (c,  fig.  3,  p.  76,)  from  which,  at 
roots,  an  uninterrupted  line  of  fibres  can  be  traced,  expanding  at  length 
into  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobe  ;  as  also  by  the  relation  between 
the  thickness  of  the  posterior  bundle  of  the  crug  cerebri  {gy  fig.  3,  p.  75) 
and  the  size  of  the  posterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain.  But  I  intro* 
duce  the  similitude  of  a  cone  merely  as  a  popular  illustration,  and  not  as 
a  technical  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  organs  ;  ibr  they  are  not 
separable  into  definite  figures,  such  as  this  oomparison,  if  iiteraliy  under- 
stood, rai^ht  seem  to  inttly. 

The  opmion  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  the  convolutions  are  of 
great  importance  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  mental  faculties,  is 
entertained  by  physiologists  in  general. 

It  is  long  since  it  was  remarked  by  Soemmering,  that,  in  the  «arlier 
months  of  human  existence,  there  is  yet  no  trace  of  that  complicated  and 
convoluted  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  surface  which  is  so  striking  in  the 
adult  brain.  According  to  this  eminent  anatomist,  it  is  only  atK>ut  the 
sixth  4m:  seventh  month  of  gestation  that  the  convolutions  begin  to  appear. 
From  this  period  they  go  on  increasing  in  number  and  size,  with  a  de- 
creasing rapidity,  even  to  the  age  of  puberty.  To  this  progressive  growth 
of  the  convolutions  we  have  a  well-marked  counterpart  in  the  gradual 
developement  of  the  mental  powers,  from  the  state  of  almost  absolute 
nullity  in  which  they  exist  in  the  foetus  dormg  the  greater  pan  of  its 
iutra-uterine  life,  to  the  expanded  mind  of  the  adult. 

Analogous  to  this  concomitance  of  developement  of  the  mind  and 
cerebral  surface  in  man  in  the  dififerent  stages  oi  his  life,  a  diminution 
or  increase  of  intelligence  in  the  lower  animals  is  said  by  some  physiolo- 

Sists  to  accompany  any  subtraction  from,  or  addition  to,  the  number  and 
epth  of  the  convolutions  of  their  brains.  The  old  objection  to  Phre- 
nology, that  some  animals'  with  large  brains  have  less  mtelligence  tha^ 
others  which  have  small  ones,  might,  even  if  the  comparison  of  ihe  brains 
of  dififerent  species  were  strictly  allowable,  be  sufilciently  answered,  not 
only  by  referring  to  the  fact  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  developed 
not  being  the  same  in  both,  but  also  by  opposing  to  it  the  statement  of 
Desmoulins  and  Magendie,*  that,  in  numerous  examinations  of  the  brains 
of  almost  every  genus  of  the  mammalia,  they  found  a  nearly  constant  re- 
lation between  the  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  brain  m  each  genus, 
and  the  amount  of  intelliger^ce  displayed  by  it.  Where  diflferences  occur 
in  one  of  these  points,  dififerences  are  stated  to  be  usually  found  in  the 
Other,  not  only  between  different  genera,  but  between  different  species,  of 
the  same  genus,  and  also  between  different  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
Professor  Tiedemann  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  work  on  the  Brains  of  Apes 
and  of  some  other  animals,  has  accurately  delineated  and  described  the 
progressive  diminution  and  final  disappearance  of  the  folds  of  the  brain  in 
the  mammalia,  from  the  apes  down  to  the  rodentia ;  and,  according  to 
Desmoulins,  (p.  602,)  this  progression  corresponds  exactly  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  intelligence.  The  most  striking  difference  exists  between  the 
apes  of  the  old  world  and  those  of  the  new.  Many  of  the  former  are 
capable  of  being  trained  and  employed  for  useful  purposes,  while  the  latter 
are  incapable  of  instruction,  and  scarcely  exceed  squirrels  in  the  degree 
gf  their  intelligence.  This  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  coivvQlMt\n<cv%. 
In  some  dogs,  especial!/  those  employed  in  hunting,  iVve  cotvxoVwVv^ta  vt« 
BpBTcely  leas  Dumoioua  and  deep  than  in  the  higher  U'lheft  ol  %.'^%  \  >7I>dI:)\& 

*  Anatomie  des  Systhnea  Nerveux  d—  Ansmaux  vertebreS)  ^.  ^Stft. 
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m  the  less  intelligent  species,  and  in  woWes,  thej  exist  in  a  mach  inferiot' 
degree  of  deyelopement.  Every  one  must  have  been  struck  b;  the  greal 
difference  as  to  docility  observable  between  dogs  and  cats  ;  an  equally 
striki^  difference  is  found  in  the  appearances  presented  by  the  number 
and  depth  of  the  convolutions  of  their  brains — a  difference  so  great,  that 
Desmoulins  estimates  the  convolutions  of  the  doff  to  exceed  by  six  or  eight 
times  those  of  the  cat.  The  paucity  of  convolutions  found  in  the  catpre- 
Tails  throughout  the  entire  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  That  genus,  Felis, 
which  includes  the  cat,  lion,  tiger,  panther,  and  other  animals  of  a  similar 
nature,  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  observed  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  convolutions  in  the  different  species  ;  and  in  no 
genus  are  the  species  more  distinguished  for  similarity  of  disposition,  for 
Uirough  none  do  the  faculties  of  Secretiveness  and  Destructiveness  prevail 
in  so  extreme  a  degree  of  strength. 

It  must  also  have  struck  every  observer,  that  differences  of  mental 
character  are  met  with  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  with  much  greater 
frequency,  among  men,  than  among  the  individuals  of  any  species  of  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  rare,  for  instance,  to  find  one  sheep  differing  much 
from  its  companions,  or  one  cow  from  another.  This  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  circumstance  affording  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  varieties  of  disposition  depend  on  varieties  occurring,in  the  convola- 
tiofis  ;  since,  as  has  been  observed  by  various  physiologists,*  the  brains 
of  men  vary,  with  respect  to  the  number  and  depth  of  their  convolutions, 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of  any  other  species. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  most  icHots,  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
convolutions  are  less  than  usual,  on  at  least  one  side  of  the  brain.  In  chro- 
nic insanity,  too,  the  convolutions  are  found  more  or  less  effaced,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  laminae  of  the 
pia  mater  occupyuig  the  furrows  of  the  brain.  In  these  cases,  likewise,  as 
well  as  in  individuals  of  congenital  imbecility,  the  thickness  of  the  cineri- 
tious  substance  of  the  convolutions  has  been  found  greatly  diminished  ; 
while  in  acute  mania,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  of  the  usual  thick- 
ness, and  highly  injected  with  blood.     In  old  age  the  convolutions  shrink. 

The  greater  part  of  the  brain  is  destitute  of  sensibility :  it  may  be 
pierced  or  cut  without  the  patient  being  aware,  from  any  feeling  of  pain, 
that  it  is  suffering  injury.  Sir  Charles  Bell  mentions,  that  he  "  had  hie 
finger  deep  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  when  the  patient,  being  at 
the  same  time  acutely  sensible,  and  capable  of  expressing  himself,  com- 
plained only  of  the  integument.*'  So  far  from  thinking  the  parts  of  the 
brain  which  are  insensible  to  be  parts  inferior  in  function,  (as  every  part 
has  its  use,)  Sir  Charles  Bell  states,  that,  even  from  this,  he  should  be  led 
to  imagine  that  they  have  a  higher  office,  namely,  that  they  are  more 
allied  to  intellectual  operations.  The  wide  difference  of  function  between 
a  part  destined  to  receive  impressions,  and  a  part  which  is  the  seat  of 
thought,  is  in  accordance  with  the  presence  of  sensibility  in  some  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  its  absence  in  others. 

The  brain  receives  an  unusually  large  supply  of  blood,  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  body.  According  to  Haller,  the  quantity  is  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  amount  which  leaves  the  heart ;  Monro,  however,  estimates 
it  at  one-tenth. 

Each  side  of  the  brain,  and  also  the  cerebellum,  are  supplied  with  sepa- 
rate arteries  conveying  the  blood  to  them ;  but  the  sinuses,  or  canals  br 
means  of  which  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart,  are  common  to  them  all. 

The  CEREBELLUM  is  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  nervous  matter  with 

*  Vicq  d'Azyr^  Mem.  de  Paris,  1783,  p.  512  •,  cited  by  Meckel,  AfuU&mie, 
*xo.,  vol.  ii.   n,  ^Q^     ggg  n|gQ  Wenzel,  De  penitiori  StrtuibMra  Cerebri,^. 73^ 
«iW/  MMyo'a  Physiology. 
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the  brain,  and  presents  both  cineritious  and  roedullarr  nibcCancet ;  bot  it 
differs  from  it  in  form  and  internal  arrangement.  In  fiff.  3,  p.  75,  it  i§ 
seen  partly  in  section  (between  S  and  48)  and  partly  wi&  its  natural  ex* 
temal  appearance  (I.)  The  cerebellum  is  separated  from  the  brain  by  • 
strong  membrane  called  the  ientarium :  in  animals  which  leap,  as  the  cat 
and  tiger,  the  separation  is  produced  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone.*  Its  fibres, 
however,  oriffinate  in  that  part  of  the  meduUa  oblongata  called  the  corpora 
resHformia,  from  which  also  the  organs  of  several  propensities  arise ;  to 
that  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  although  separated  by  the  tentorium,  an 
both  connected  with  the  meduUa  oblongata^  and  through  it  with  each  other. 
The  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  is  somotimes  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  thrat 
great  divisions  of  the  brain.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  part  from  which  the  fibrous 
matter  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  proceeds  ;  and  it  forms,  as  it  wart, 
the  capital  of  the  column  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

OF  THE  INTEGUMENTS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Thb  brain  is  formed  before  the  bones  which  invest  it.  The  ossification 
of  the  skull  is  a  gradual  process.  The  brain  already  formed  is  invested 
with  strong  membranes,  and  between  the  coats  of  the  outer  membrane  the 
ossification  commences,  which  process  is  not  completed  until  the  ninth  year. 

During  life  the  brain  is  embraced  in  its  whole  peripheral  extent  bj  m 
very  thin  transparent  and  delicate  membrane  called  the  pia  mater,  which 
sinks  down  into  its  furrows,  and  serves  to  convey  the  bloodvessels  to  its 
different  parts.  Immediately  above  the  pia  mater  are  two  layers  of  a  still 
thinner  membrane,  resembling  in  its  tenuity  a  spider^s  web,  and  thenca 
named  the  twnica  araehnoidea.  It  covers  the  surface  of  the  brain  uni- 
formly, without  passing  into  its  folds.  A  fluid  secretion  takes  place  from 
the  opposed  surfaces  of  this  membrane,  by  which  they  are  lubricated  and 
prevented  from  adhering  to  each  other.  The  dura  mater  is  a  thin,  bat 
strong,  opaque  membrane,  lining  and  strongly  adhering  to  the  inner  sor- 
faee  of  the  skull,  and  which  embraces  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  above 
the  membrane  last-mentioned.  When  in  health  it  does  not  possess  sen- 
sibility, and  has  been  pricked  without  causing  pain.  The  brain,  enclosed 
in  these  membranes,  nils  exactly  the  interior  of  the  skull ;  so  that  a  cast, 
in  plaster,  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  is  a/oc  simile  of  the  brain,  covered 
by  the  dura  mater.  Between  the  two  layers  of  the  arachnoid  membrane 
a  very  Small  quantity  of  fluid  is  said  to  exist,  but  nut  exceeding  a  line  in 
thickness.  This  fluid  does  not,  in  any  degree  that  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  hand  or  eye,  cause  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  to  diiler  from 
the  form  of  the  eiterior  of  the  brain. 

The  skull  is  not  an  adamantine  barrier,  confining  the  brain  within  spe- 
cific boundaries  ;  but  a  strong,  yet  changeable,  covering,  shielding  it,  and 
accommodating  itself  to  its  size  while  in  the  progress  of  its  srowth.f  At 
birth  it  is  small ;  it  increases  as  the  brain  increases,  and  alters  its  shape 
with  every  change  of  the  cerebral  form  ;  it  stops  in  developement  when  the 
brain  has  attained  its  full  size,  and  diminishes  when  the  size  of  the  brain 
sufifers  diminution,  as  happens  in  old  age  or  disease. t     A  process  of  ab- 

*  Richerand  conceives  the  purpose  of  this  arrangement  to  be  the  prevention 
of  cerebral  concussion  in  leaping  :  but  Dr.  Vimont  objects  to  this  view,  on 
the  ground  that  many  animals  accustomed  to  take  great  leaps,  such  as  the 

X'rrel  amd  monkey,  have  not  an  osseous  tentorium ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
ny  plate  occurs  in  some  animals  whoso  movements  are  slow  and  heavy, 
such  as  the  badger.  Vimont's  Treatise  on  Human  and  Comparative  PAreno- 
logy,  i.,  63. 

T  On  the  admiraMe  Gtueas  of  the  skull  to  protect  tVve  br^ii,  aeo  The  Plvra- 
neiagical  Journal,  riil.,  332, 

t  Cases  of  diminution  of  the  skull  will  be  found  in  The  PKrenoloncdl  Joiw- 
iR«4  ix.,  468-470,  ** 
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sorption  and  deposition  goes  continually  on  in  its  sabstance ;  so  that,  if  the 
brain  presses  from  within,  the  renovating  particles  arrange  themselves  ac- 
cording to  this  pressure,  and  thus  the  figure  of  the  skull  and  of  the  brain 
in  general  correspond.  In  cases  of  water  in  the  head,  the  skull  sometimes 
extends  itself,  by  this  process,  to  an  enormous  size. 

The  skull  is  composed  of  nine  bones.  These  are — two  frorUal  bones, 
which  compose  the  forehead,  and  generally  soon  unite  into  one,  though  in 
some  adults  they  continue  double  ;  two  parietal  bones,  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  and  lateral  regions  of  the  skuU ;  two  temporal^  around 
the  ears ;  one  sphenoidj  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  basilar  region ;  one 
occipitalf  in  the  back  and  under  part  of  the  skull,  immediately  above  the 
necK  ;  and  one  ethmoidal^  at  the  base,  behind  the 'nose.  The  lines  of 
junction  of  these  bones  are  termed  sutures,  and  form,  in  most  parts,  a  sort 
of  dovetailing.  The  principal  sutures  are  the  tagittal,  separating  the  two 
parietal  bones  at  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  coronlalt  which 
divides  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  bones  ;  the  lamhdoUal^  between  the 
occipital  bone  and  the  two  parietals,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance  to  the  Greek  letter  lambda  (A)  ;  the /ron/o/,  dividing  the  two  frontal 
bones  when  they  are  not  conjoined ;  and  the  temporal^  named  also  the 
9quamouSt  from  its  scaly  appearance,  dividing  the  temporal  bones  from  the 
parietal,  and  to  some  extent  from  the  sphenoid  and  occipital. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  skull  with  the  two  sides  cut  awaj, 
down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  eyebrow,  leaving  a  narrow  ridge  in  toe 

middle  of  the  top  standing.  AAA  is  the  edge 
of  the  skull,  resembling  an  arch.  It  is  htire 
represented  thicker  than  it  is  in  natorei  m 
order  to  show  the  dipIoS.  Most  parts  of  the 
skull  consist  of  two  plates,  called  the  outer  and 
inner  tables,  having  between  them  a  spongy 
substance,  like  cells  in  a  m^irrow-bone,  called 
the  diploe.  The  substance  hanging  downicoffi 
the  arch  of  the  skull,  having  delicate  lines  traced 
on  it,  like  the  sap'Vessels  in  leaves,  is  the  mem- 
brane which  separates  the  two  halves  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  is  called  the  falciform  process,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  scythe.  It  is  well  supplied  with  bloodvessels ;  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  blood  returning  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  goes  up  these  vessels 
into  a  canal  formed  by  the  membrane  all  along  the  line  of  its  attachment 
to  the  skull.  The  course  of  the  blood  through  the  canal  is  from  the  front 
backward,  and  then  downward.  The  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are 
completely  separated,  as  far  as  this  membrane  is  seen  to  extend  down- 
ward in  the  cut.  At  the  lower  edge  of  it  an  open  space  appears :  the 
commissure,  or  collection  of  fibres  which  unite  the  two  sides,  named  the 
corput  callosumy  goes  through  that  space.  The  cerebellum  lies  at  B  C, 
in  a  part  of  the  skull  not  opened,  llie  membrane,  on  reaching  the  point 
C,  spreads  out  to  the  right  and  left,  and  runs  forward,  so  as  to  separate 
the  cerebellum  from  the  brain  ;  the  latter  lying  above,  and  the  former  be- 
low it.  B  is  the  mastoid  process,  or  bone  to  which  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  is  attached.  It  lies  immediately  behind  the  opening  of  the  ear, 
and  is  not  connected  with  the  brain. 

As  the  diploe,  except  in  the  parts  mentioned  below,  is  almost  equally 
thick,  it  follows  that  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  are  nearly  parallel  to  eacn 
other.  This  is  seen  in  the  section  represented  in  fig.  3,  p.  75.*  The  in- 
ternal, indeed,  bears  some  slight  impressions  of  blood  vessels,  glands,  dec, 
which  do  not  appear  externally  ;  but  these  are  so  small  as  not  to  interfere 
wiih phrenological  observations.  The  depailuie  ixom^ct^^cX-^^x^WftUftm^ 
*S»0  Dr.  Caldwell  on  the  parallelism  of  ihel«tb\e^,  PKten.  Jauni.^\x.,^Qa»» 
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where  it  occurs,  b  limited  to  a  line,  one-tenth  or  one-eiffhth  of  an  inch* 
according  to  the  age  and  health  of  the  indiYidaal.  The  difference  in  deve- 
lopement  between  a  large  and  a  small  orgnn  of  the  propensities  and  some 
of  the  sentiments  amounts  to  an  inch  and  upward ;  ana  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  the  organs  of  intellect,  which  are  naturally  smaller  than  the  others.* 

The  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones  is  much  thinner  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  skull.  But  as  this  is  the  case  in  all  heads  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  is  not  a  source  of  errorlo  the  phrenologist.  Every  skull,  more- 
over, is  thick  at  the  ridges  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  transverse  ridgs 
of  the  occipital,  (48,  fig.  3,  p.  75,)  and  very  thin  at  the  super-orbitar  plates 
of  the  frontal  bone,  forming  the  roof  of  the  sockets  of  the  eyes — and  also 
in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  fosse.  Dr.  Gall  states  that  sometimes  the 
skulls  of  very  stupid  people  are  unusually  thick  ;j  and  Or.  Vimont  has 
frequently  observed  the  same  thing  to  occur  in  persons  of  an  athletic  con- 
stitution.t    In  sayages  the  skull  is  often  thick. 

The  interments  which  cover  the  skull  on  the  outside,  indisputably  lie 
close  upon  its  surface,  and  are  so  uniform  in  their  thickness  as  to  exhibit, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  its  true  figure.  The  temples  and  occiput  are  the 
only  parts  where  the  interments  are  thicker  than  at  the  others,  and  the 
phrenologist  attends  to  this  fact  in  making  his  observations.  Thus  there 
IS  no  obstacle  in  general  to  the  discovery  of  the  figure  of  the  brain,  by 
observations  on  the  form  of  the  skull  or  head. 

This  doctrine  has  been  frequently  disputed  by  opponents  of  Phrenology  ; 
but  many  anatomists  have  tauffht  it.  Magendie,  in  his  Compendium  of 
Pkynology^  says,  that  "  the  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain 
in  a  living  person  is,  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull ;  every  other 
means,  even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain.'*^ 

Sir  Charles  Bell  also  observes,  **  that  the  bones  of  the  head  are  mould- 
ed to  the  brain,  and  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are 
determined  by  the  original  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  brain.'*[|  Dr. 
Gordon  likewise,  in  the  49th  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  has  the 
folbwing  words :  '*  But  we  will  acquiesce  implicitly  for  the  present  in  the 
proposition,  (familiar  to  physiologists  long  before  the  age  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,)  that  there  is,  in  most  instances,  a  general  correspondence 
between  the  size  of  the  cranium  and  thtf  quantitv  of  cerebrum  ;  that  large 
heads  usually  contain  large  brains,  and  small  heads  small  brains. "-(P.  246.) 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  the 
form  of  the  brain  by  examining  the  skull.  These  are  instances  of  disease 
and  old  age.  In  disease  the  skull  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  vo- 
lume by  other  causes  than  changes  of  the  brain  ;  and  in  old  age  the  inner 
table  of  the  ■  skull  sometimes  sinks,  while  the  outer  table  preserves  its 
original  size  :  in  such  cases  the  true  developement  of  the  brain  cannot 
be  accurately  inferred  from  the  appearances  of  the  head.** 

*  "  Jamais  je  n'  al  pr^tendu  distinguer  des  modifications  pen  prononc^es  des 
formes  du  cr&ne,  ou  de  l^gdres  nuances  du  caractdre." — Gall,  iii,,  41. 

t  Tome  iii.,  p.  43.  %  Vol.  i.,  p.  285. 

4  Milligan's  Translation,  p.  104. 

11  Bell's  Anatomy,  ii.,  390.  Sir  C.  Bell  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  **  Certainly  the 
skull  is  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  brain ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  question, 
which  our  craniologists  have  forsotten — Is  the  brain  constituted  in  shape  with 
a  reference  to  the  future  form  of  the  head  ?"  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  this  question.  Not  only  is  the  skull,  at  every  period  before  the 
decline  of  life,  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  brain,  but  it  increases  in  size  when 
the  brain  enlarges,  and  decreases  when  the  brain  diminishes.  The  reader 
will  find  an  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Beirs  objections  in  ThA  Pfcr«tvote|gUioX 
Joumedy  viii.,  333. 

*♦  According  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  skulls  of  aged  peopVe  axe  ^ei^et^"^  ^vcJ«ax, 
Ugbter,  and  more  spongy  than  those  of  joun^  men  and  a&AXA';.  \KiX\>t.^V 
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There  are  parte  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  middle  anct  poaterjicir 
regions,  the  size  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  daring  life,  and  whose 
lonctions  in  consequence  are  still  unknown.  From  analogy,  and  from 
some  pathological  facts,  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  Heat  and  Cold,  and  some  other  mental 
affections  for  which  cerebral  organs  have  not  been  discovered  ;  but 
demonstrative  evidence  to  this  effect  being  wanting,  the  conjecture  v 
stated  merely  to  incite  to  farther  investigation. 

The  sutures  interrupt  the  absolute  parallelism  of  the  tables ;  but  their 
situation  is  known,  and  only  one  of  them,  the  lamb-doidal,  where  it  passes 
over  the  organ  of  Concentrativeness,  presents  any  difficnlty  to  the  student. 
In  some  individuals  it  presents  a  bony  projection  at  that  part,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  large  developement  of  Concentrativeness  ;  but  the  bone 
is  generally  sharp  and  angular,  whereas  the  developement  presented  by  the 
organ  when  large  is  full  and  round.     The  sagittal  and  frontal  sutures^ 
which  run  longitudinally  from  the  back  part  of  the  crown  of  the  head  for- 
ward and  downward,  sometimes  so  low  as  the  top  of  the  nose,  occasionally 
present  a  narrow  prominent  ridge,  wlucb  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  de- 
velopement of  the  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Firmness,  and  Self- 
Esteem.     It  may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished,  by  its  narrowness  and 
isolation,  from  the  full  broad  swell  of  cerebral  developemenjt.     In  anatomy 
projecting  bony  points  are  called  processes.     The  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  (B  in  figure,  p.  80,)  which  is  a  small  knob  inmiediateljr 
behind  the  ear,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  a  muscle,  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  indication  of  large  Cornbativeness. .   It  is,  however,  merely 
a  bony  prominence,  which  is  found  in  every  head,  and  does  not  indicate 
developement  of  brain  at  all.     Another  process,  called  by  anatomists  the 
spinous  process  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  requires  to 
be  known.     Phrenologists  generally  name  it  shortly  the  Occipital  Spine, 
and  its  situation  is  indicated  by  C  in  the  figure,  p.  80. 

There  is  one  part  of  ihe  skull  where  the  external  configuration  does  not 
always  indicate  exactly  the  size  of  the  subjacent  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
upon  which  objections  have  been  raised.  At  the  part  of  the  frontal  bone  im- 
mediately above  the  top  of  the  nose,  a  divergence  from  parallelism  is  some^ 
times  produced  by  the  existence  ef  a  small  cavity  called  the  frontal  sirmt. 

The  frontal  sinus  is  the  dark  hole  seen  in  the  annexed  rut,  above  the 
nose.  Its  size  in  one  individual  is  shown ;  it  is  sometimes  larger  and 
sometimes  smaller  than  that  which  is  here  represented. 
It  is  formed  between  the  two  tables  of  the  bone,  either 
by  the  external  table  swelling  out  a  little  without  being 
followed  by  the  internal,  and  presenting  an  appearance 
like  that  of  a  blister  on  a  biscuit,  or  by  the  internal 
table  sinking  in  without  being  followed  by  the  external ; 
and  hence,  as  the  outer  surface  does  not  indicate  the 
precise  degree  of  developement  of  brain  beneath,  it  has 
been  argued  by  some  individuals  that  the  existence  of 
a  frontal  sinus  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  Phrenology  in  general,  be- 
cause it  throws  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  way  of  our  observations  as  com- 

mont  thinks  that  farther  observations  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  this 
is  the  most  frequent  appearance. — (Gall,  iii.,  50  ;  Vimont,  i.,  288.)  Some- 
times, in  extreme  old  age,  portions  of  the  outer  table  and  diplog  are  absorbed 
and  not  renewed,  so  that  the  skull  becomes,  in  various  parts,  very  thin  and 
transparent.  There  is  such  a  skull  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological 
Society,  and  Dr.  Gall  possessed  several  specimens. — (Gall,  iii.,  53 ;  and 
Phrtn.  Jiour.,  vii.,  28.)  That  the  skull  becomes  thin  in  old  age  by  absorption 
is  maintained  also  in  a  work  called  Anatomia  iSreTuZM,  published  in  1799.  Ac- 
cording  to  Tenon^  the  skull  loses  two-fift\\a  oi  \Xs  vfe\^\  Va.  ^JA  %;|2^c-' 
(Memoirs  of  the  French  Institutt  for  the  year  6.> 
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pletely  to  destroy  their  valae.     Other  opponents,  howerer,  more  ntionMliy 
confine  thehr  objection  to  those  organs  only  orer  which  the  sinus  eztands. 

The  first,  objection  is  manifestly  untenable.  Eyen  granting  the  sinos 
to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  developement 
of  the  organs  over  which  it^is  situated,  it  is  plain  that,  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  interferes  with  only  a  few,  viz..  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Individuality,  and 
Locality  ;  and  that  the  whole  external  appearances  of  the  other  thirty  or 
thirty-one  organs  are  left  as  unaltered  as  if  no  frontal  sinus  existed  at  all. 
It  would  be  quite  as  logical  to  speak  of  a  snow-storm  in  Norway  obstruct- 
ing the  highway  from  Edinbur^  to  London,  as  of  a  small  sinus  at  the  top 
of  the  nose  concealing  the  developement  of  Benevolence,  Firmness,  or 
Veneration  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
objection  as  applicable  to  the  individual  organs  particularly  referred  to,  I 
subjoin  a  few  observations.  In  the  first  place,  Below  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  the  sinus,  if  it  exists  at  all,  rarely  extends  so  high  as  the  base 
of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  bram  ;  secondly^  In  adult  age  it  frequently 
occurs  to  the  extent  above  admitted  ;*  and,  thirdly^  In  old  age,  and  in 
diseases  such  as  chronic  idiocy  and  insanity,  it  is  often  of  very  great 
extent,  owing  to  the  brain  diminishing  in  size,  and  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull  following  it,  while  the  outer  remains  stationary.  The  first  cases 
present  no  objection,  for  in  them  the  sinus  does  not  exist  so  high  as  to 
interfere  with  the  observation  of  the  size  of  the  organs ;  the  third  are 
instances  of  disease,  which  are  uniformly  excluded  in  phrenological  obser- 
vations ;  and  thus  our  attention  is  limited  solely  to  the  cases  forming  the 
second  class.  In  regard  ib  them  the  objection  is,  that  large  developement 
of  brain  and  large  front^  sinus  present  so  nearly  the  same  appearance 
that  we  cannot  accurately  distinguish  them,  and  that,  therefore,  our 
observations  must  be  inconclusive. 

To  this  the  following  answer  is  given :  !«/,  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  possibility  of  discovering  the  function  of  an  organ  and  of 
ftf^lying  this  discovery  practically  in  aU  cases,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  every 
instance,  to  predicate  the  exact  degree  in  which  every  particular  mental 
power  is  present  in  each  individual.  The  sinus  does  not,  in  general,  ex- 
tend so  high  as  the  brain  until  after  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  before 
which  time  Individuality  is  most  conspicuously  active  in  the  mind.  If, 
then,  in  children,  in  whom  no  sinus  exists,  that  mental  power  is  observed 
to  be  strong  when  the  part  of  the  head  is  large,  and  weak  when  it  is  small, 
we  ascertain  the  function,  whatever  may  subsequently  embarrass  us.  If 
in  after-life  the  sinus  comes  to  exist,  this  throws  a  certain  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  practical  application  of  our  knowledge  ;  and,  accordingly, 
phrenologists  admit  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  degree  of  deve- 
lopement oi  the  organs  lying  immediately  above  the  top  of  the  nose,  except 
in  extreme  instances,  in  which  even  the  sinus  itself  will  form  but  a  fraction 
of  the  difference  between  great  developement  and  deficiency.     In  the  next 

f>lace,  the  objection  applies  only  to  one  set  of  cases.     If  there  be  a  hol- 
ow  or  depression  in  the  external  surface  of  the  skull  at  the  situation  of 
the  organs  in  question,  and  the  sinus  bo  absent,  then  the  orgsfh  must 

*  This  may  seem  at  variance  with  a  statement  given  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  who,  in  the  course  of  many 
months'  dissections,  had  never  found  a  frontal  sinus  except  in  old  age  and  in 
disease.    In  sawing  open  the  skull  for  anatomical  purposes,  the  section  is 
almost  always  made  horizontally  through  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  over 
the  organs  of  Tune,  Time,  and  Eventuality  ;  in  all  the  cases  alluded  to  by 
the  gentleman  in  Paris,  this  line  was  followed,  and  as  the  sinus  tweV^  qtXa^^^ 
■o  high  up,  he  could  not,  and  did  not,  meet  with  it.    On  ex&mVn\xv%  -^^tCvc^ 
tectjoas,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sinus,  he  YkSA  auk&e  u«^VDi\^ 
bandit  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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nacMsarily  be  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  deprenion.  If,  witK  rach  tn 
external  appearance,  the  sinus  be  present — which  is  not  generally  the  case^ 
but  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  shall  suppose — ^then  it  must  be 
formed  by  the  inner  table  receding  more  than  the  outer  table :  hence  a 
^ater  deficiency  of  the  organs  will  actually  exist  than  what  is  externally 
indicated  ;  and,  of  course,  the  deficiency  of  mental  power  will  be  at  leoMt 
equal  to  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  exterior  of  the  head.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  the  sinus  forms  no  objection.  Thus  the  only  in* 
stances  in  which  it  can  occasion  embarrassment  are  those  where  it  causes 
a  swelling  outward  of  the  parts  of  the  skull  in  question,  when  there  is  no 
corresponding  developement  of  brain  within.  Now,  if,  in  all  cases  in 
youth,  when  no  sinus  exists,  and  in  all  cases  in  mature  age  in  which  a 
depression  is  found,  the  mental  power  is  ascertained  to  correspond  with 
the  external  developement ;  and  if,  in  certain  cases  in  adult  age,  an  exter- 
nal indication  appears  to  which  the  mental  power  does  not  correspond, 
what  conclusion  ought  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  a  correct 
logic  1  Not  that  the  functions  of  the  parts  are  uncertain — because  they 
have  been  ascertained  in  cases  not  liable  to  impediment  or  objection  ;  but 
only  that,  in  the  particular  cases  in  mature  age  in  which  the  external 
developement  is  large  and  the  corresponding  power  absent,  tfiere  muti 
he  a  frontal  sinus. 

Finally,  by  practice  in  observing,  it  is  possible,  in  general,  to  distinguish 
between  external  appearances  produced  by  a  frontal  sinus,  and  those 
indicating  a  large  developement  of  organs.  In  the^r^  instance  the  eleva- 
tions are  more  abrupt  and  ridgy  ;  in  the  secondj  they  present  a  rounder 
swell,  and  follow  the  direction  of  the  organs  as  delineated  on  the  busts. 

If,  then,  men  in  general  manifest  their  natural  capacities  in  their  actions ; 
and  if,  in  healthy  mdividuals,  not  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  the 
form  of  the  brain  may  be  discovered  by  observing  the  figure  of  the  head, 
it  follows  that  the  true  faculties  and  the  true  cerebral  developement  may 
be  compared  in  living  subjects  ;  and  on  these  grounds  the  proposition  is 
established,  that  the  phrenological  mode  of  philosophizing  is  competent 
to  eneblejas  to  attain  the  results  sought  for. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

PHRENOLOGY. 

It  has  already  been  mentipned,  that  there  are  two  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  corresponding  in  form  and  functions.  Th'ere  are,  therefore,  two 
organs  for  each  mental  power,  one  in  each  hemisphere.  Each  organ, 
including  its  supposed  apparatus  of  conmiunication,  extends  from  the 
medulla  oblongata^  or  top  of  the  spinal  marrow,  to  the  surface  of  the  brain 
or  cerebellum ;  and  every  person  not  an  idiot  haa  all  the  organs  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Such  of  the  organs  as  are  situated  immediately  on 
the  sides  of  the  middle  line  separating  the  hemispheres,  are  included  in  one 
space  on  the  busts  and  plates.  To  avoid  circumlocution,  the  expression 
**  organ  "  of  a  faculty  will  be  used,  but  both  organs  will  be  thereby  meant. 

The  brain  is  not  divided  by  lines  corresponding  to  those  delineated  on 
the  busts  ;  but  the  forms  produced  on  the  skull  by  its  different  parts,  when 
extremely  large  or  small,  resemble  those  there  represented — though  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  the  angles  of  the  compartments  are  ever  seen  on 
the  head.*  Each  part  is  inferr^  to  be  a  separate  organ,  because  its  size, 
cceteris  paribus,  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  energy  of  a  particular 
mental  faculty. 

*Tn  Dr.  GaWs  platest  the  organs  are,  in  many  instances,  represented  apart 
/rom  each  other,  and  all  of  them  bounded  enxiteV^  by  cxxnca  Vai««,  ^irithoat 
•n^eJa,    See  bis  Atlas,  Plates  98,  99,  and  100. 
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As  size,  atteri*  panhu,  is  a  measure  of  power,*  the  first  object  oaght 
to  be  to  distinguish  the  siae  of  the  brain  generally,  so  as  to  jodge  whether 
it  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  manifestations  of  ordinary  vigour  ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  (p.  45,)  if  it  be  too  small,  idiocy  is  the  invariable 
consequence.  The  second  object  should  be  to  ascertain  the  relative  pro- 
portions  of  the  different  parts,  so  as  to  determine  the  direction  in  which 
the  power  is  greatest 

It  is  proper  to  begin  with  observation  of  the  more  palpable  differences 
in  size,  and  particularly  to  attend  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
lobes.  The  size  of  the  anterior  lobe  is  the  measure  of  intellect.  In  the 
brain  it  is  easily  distinguished,  and  in  the  living  head  it  is  indicated  by 
the  portion  lying  before  Constructiveness  and  Benevolence.  Sometimes 
the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  connected  with  the  perceptive  faculties, 
is  the  largest,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  space  before  Constructiveness 
extending  farthest  forward  at  the  base  ;  sometimes  the  upper  part,  con- 
nected with  the  reflecting  powers,  is  the  most  amply  developed,  in  which 
case  the  projection  is  greatest  in  the  upper  re^on  ;  and  sometimes  both 
are  equally  developed.  The  student  is  particularly  requested  to  resort 
invariably  to  this  mode  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe,  as  the 
best  for  avdidiog  mistakes.  In  some  individuals  the  forehead  is  tolerably 
perpendicular,  so  that,  seen  in  front,  and  judged  of  without  attending  to 
longitudinal  depth,  it  appears  to  be  largely  developed ;  whereas,  when 
viewed  in  the  way  now  pointed  out,  it  is  seen  to  be  extremely  shallow. 
In  other  words,  the  mass  is  not  large,  and  the  intellectual  manifestations 
will  be  proportionately  feeble. 

Besides  the  projection  of  the  forehead,  its  vertical  and  lateral  dimen* 
sions  require  to  be  attended  to ;  a  remark  which  applies  to  sll  the  organs 
individually — each  having,  of  course,  like  other  objects,  the  three  dimen- 
sions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  animal  propensities.  In  the 
brain  its  size  is  easily  distinffuished ;  and  in  the  living  head  a  perpendicular 
line  may  be  drawn  tlurou^  the  mastoid  process,  and  all  behind  will  belong 
to  the  posterior  lobe.  Wherever  this  and  the  basilar  region  are  larg%  the 
animal  feelings  will  be  strong,  and  met  versa. 

The  coronal  region  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  sentiments  ; 


Fig.  1.  HiKi. 


and  its  size  may  be  estimated  by 
the  extent  of  elevation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  head  above  the 
or^ns  of  Causality  in  the  fore- 
head and  of  Cautiousness  in 
the  middle  of  the  parietal  bones. 
When  the  whole  region  of  the 
brain  rising  above  these  organs 
is  shallow  and  narrow,  the  moral 
feelings  will  be  weakly  manifest- 
ed; when  high  and  expanded, 
they  will  be  vigorously  display- 


'  See  Intiodactioa,  p.  42,  et  seq. 
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Fi^.  1  represents  the  head  of 
William  Hare,  the  associate  of 
Burke  in  the  murder  of  six- 
teen individuals  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
bodies  for  di8sectioiL'\ 

t  PhrmoUgical  Journal,  'v .,  M!^. 
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ntal  line  B  C  msrlu  Ihe 
^ioQ  of  Ihe  motal  aenti- 
tnCe.  The  apace  from  A 
ckwatd,    below  B  C,  in- 


che  MargsTel 
niea,  who  was  eiecoien  ai 

ing,  in  cold  blood,  doting  a 
•ncceiBion  of  v cars,  both  her 
parente,  her  three  children, 
her  first  and  aecond  has- 
banda,  and  about  sii  other  individu>i>.f 


the  organ  of  Causality  B,  and 
pasaei  ihiougb  the  middle  of 
Cautiousneaa  12.  These  points 
are  in  general  aufficientiy  dii- 
tinguiahsble  on  the  akHll.and  the 
line  can  easily  be  traced.  Tbe 
convolotiona  lying  abore  (he  line 
AB  most  have  been  shallow  and 
■mall,  compared  with  those  be- 
lo<R,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
aciiiial  propensities. 

Fig,  4  ii  a  sketch  of  the  head 
of  a  negro  called.  Eustache,t 
who  was  as  mncb  distinguished 
for  high  morality  and  practical  beneTolence  as  Gottfried  iraa  for  daficiencir 
of  these  quslitles.  Dkiring  the  massacre  of  the  whiles  by  the  negroes  in 
St.  Domingo,  Eustsche,  while  in  Ihe  capacity  of  a  slave,  saved,  b;  his 
address,  couiage,  and  devotion,  the  lives  of  his  master  and  upward  of  400 
other  whites,  at  the  daily  risk  of  his  own  safety.  The  line  A  B  is  dnwn 
from  Causality  B,  through  Cautiousness  IS  ;  and  ths  erest  size  of  Ihe 
eonvolntions  of  the  moral  sentiments  may  be  judged  or  from  tfaa  q>ac* 
lyii^  between  that  line  and  the  top  of  the  head  C. 

Both  of  Ihe  sketches  are  drawn  rrom  basis,  and  ths  convolationi  are 
fiUed  in  snppoailively  for  the  aake  of  illuatraliDn.  The  depth  of  Ihe  coo. 
•  Sprirsbeim^s  Phrenatogy  in  C 

I  This  woman's  history  will 
p.  560. 

t  Phnmilatkal  JmamU,  TcA.  ii.,  p.  134. 
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nilntioni,  in  bMh  cute,  ugrsatn 
thui  in  DKtun,  ihal  tlit  eontnal 
m>j  be  lendsiMl  th«  more  p«(., 
eeptible.    It  will  be  kept  ia  niiiid 

tbit  I  un  hen  mereljr  Maehii^ 
iuIm  roTobvrTiiig  headi,  sod  not 
ptoviug  particulw  facu.  The 
■paces,  tiowerer,  belween  ^ 
liDe  AB  uulihe  lop  of  (he  head 
ate  accuratal*  drawn  to  a  acala. 
Mi.  Abram  Coi  hii  augveatad, 
^  that  ths  tiie  of  the  canTolutiUD* 
nbich  conilitnte  Ibe  organ*  of 
Seir-Ealeera,  Lore  of  Approba- 
tion, Concentntiveneaa,  Adba- 
tivenea*,  and  FbitoprogenitiTe- 
Dsaa,  HUT  ^  eatimaled  bj  tbeii 
pitqeclion  beyond  «  baae  (bimed  bf  a  plane  paaiing  tbrmigh  the  centre* 
of  the  two  orgaoa  of  Caolkiainaaa  and  the  apinoui  procen  of  the  occipital 
bone.  Hewaa  led  to  tfaia  cancloaionby  a  minute  eiamiaition  of  a  great 
Dumbei  of  the  Bkolli  in.  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society.  A 
•ectioQ  of  thii  {Jane  ia  repreiented  b;  ths  lines  C  D,  in  fin.  3  and  3. 

To  delermina  the  aiie  ef  ibe  convolutions  lying  ia  the  Hitenl  legiona 
of  the  bead,  Mr.  Coi  propoaei  to  imagine  two  veiticat  pUnei  paiaing 
Ihroagh  the  Drgina  of  Caaaalit)'  in  eicn  hamiipliere,  and  directly  back- 
ward, (ill  each  meela  the  onter  border  of  the  point  of  ifuertion  of  tb* 
tr^seiioa  mnacle  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  more  the  lateral  codtoIb- 
tiona  project  beyond  Ibeae  plane*,  the  la^r  do  the  organa  in  the  aidea  of 
the  bead  appear  to  be — namely,  CombativeneM,  Deilractiveneia,  Seere- 
tiireneaa,  CantionwwH,  Acqaiiitiveneaa,  and  ConitiueliTBDoaa ;  atao  to 
aome  eatent  Tune,  Mealily,  Wit,  and  Number. 

Fig.   fi.  ClITOlLIH.  Fig.  6.   GOTTTIIID. 


Ftf.  B  representa  a  horJionUl  aection  of  the  >kull  of  a  Cingaleie,  the 
linea  B  T  being  aactioni  ol  the  planes  above  doacribed.  Fig.  6  rapreaanu 
the  aame  aection  of  the  aknll  of  Gottfried,  the  female  poiaoner  slready  ■ 
refured  to.  The  lateral  eapaniion  of  the  hand  beyond  the  linei  B  T,  in 
fig.  6,  fbrtna  a  striking  contraal  with  the  aiae  of  the  aame  regions  in  fig. 
S.  The  Cingaleie  are  a  tribe  in  Ceylon,  and  in  diaposition  are  lematba- 
bly  mild  fnd  pacific.' 

Mr.  Coi  anggeata  farther,  that  the  aiza  of  the  conTolutiona  lying  at  tha 
•  SeedeseriplionoftbeiicfaarUilerinrtePbvwJivuaJAinaliTu.ita^.. 
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base  of  the  brain  may  be  ettimated  bj  their  prqjectioD  below  a  plane 
paasing  through  the  superciliary  ridges  and  the  occipital  spine,  (D  E,  fie.  8, 
and  D,  6g.  4.)  and  by  obserying  the  distance  at  which  the  opening  ofthe 
ear,  the  mastoiil  process,  and  other  points  of  the  bMe  of  the  skull  lie 
below  that  plane. 

So  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  I  have  verified  the  accuracy 
of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  projection  of  the  bndn  beyond  these 
planes,  that  I  recommend  this  mode  of  obserrauon  as  useful  m  practice. 
In  the  course  of  my  lectures,  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  difference, 
in  different  individuals,  in  the  position  of  the  opening  t>f  the  ear  in  rela- 
tion to  the  level  of  the  eye,  as  one  indication  of  the  size  of  the  organ  of 
Destructiveness,  and  of  the  basilar  convolutions  situated  inward  from  it 
toward  the  mesial  line.  The  lower  the  ear  descends,  the  lar^r  are  the 
inferior  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobe,  which  occupy  the  middle  fossae 
of  the  skull.  Individuals  in  whom  the  opening  of  the  ear  stands  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  eye,  are  in  general  little  prone  to  violence  of  temper. 
Dr.  G.  M.  Paterson  mentions  incidentallv,  in  bis  paper  "  On  the  Phreno- 
logy of  Hindostan,'**  that  the  situation  of  the  ears  is  high  in  the  Hindoos, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  their  skulls,  ovto  the  organ  of  Destructiveness, 
are  "  either  quite  flat,  or  indicate  a  slight  degree  of  concavity." 

I  have  multiplied  observations  to  so  great  an  extent  in  regard  to  the 
above-described  methods  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe  and 
the  coronal  region  of  the  brain,  that  I  regard  them  as  altogether  worthy 
of  reliance.  ,The  observations  on  the  planes  suggested  by  Mr.  Abram 
Cox,  however,  are  still  too  limited  to  authorize  me  to  state  these  as  certain 
guides.  They  are  open  to  the  verification  of  every  observer.  I  parti- 
cularly  recommend  to  students  of  Phrenology  who*  have  opportunities  of 
dissecting  the  brains  of  individuals  whose  dispositions  are  known,  to  run 
straight  wires  through  the  brain  before  removing  it  from  the  skullt  in  the 
directions  of  the  lines  represented  in  the  figures  ;  then  to  make  sections, 
passing  through  the  course  of  the  wires  ;  and  to  observe  and  report  to 
what  extent  the  convolutions  develope  themselves  externally  from  the 
glanes  so  formed. 

By  observing  the  proportions  of  the  different  regions,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered, that  in  some  instances  the  anterior  lobe  bears  a  large  and  in  others 
a  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  head  ;  in  some  cases  the  coronal 
region  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  base,  while  in  others  it  is  small.  Great 
differences  also  in  projection  beyond  the  line  running  from  Causality  to  the 
trapezius  will  be  discovered.  The  busts  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  M.,  Pallet, 
Steventon,  and  Sir  Edward  Parry  may  be  contrasted  with  this  view.  A 
'  head  that  is  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its  height,  indicates  a  mind  in  which 
the  animal  propensities  are  the  ruling  springs  of  action.  The  Roman 
emperor,  Vitellius,  a  monster  of  vice,  is  represented  with  such  a  head. 

After  becoming  familiar  with  the  general  size  and  configuration  of  heads, 
the  student  may  proceed  to  the  observation  of  individual  organ* ;  and,  in 
studying  them,  the  real  dimensions,  including  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
and  not  the  mere  prominence  of  each  organ,  should  be  looked  for. 

The  length  of  an  organ,  including  its  supposed  apparatus  of  communi- 
cation, is  ascertained  by  the  distance  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
peripheral  surface.  A  line  passing  through  the  head  from  one  ear  to  the 
other,  would  nearly  touch  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  hence  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear  is  assumed  as  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  estimate 
length.  The  breadth  of  an  organ  is  judged  of  by  its  peripheral  expansion ; 
for  it  is  a  general  law  of  physiology,  that  the  breadth  of  an  organ  throog^- 
out  jta  whole  course  bears  a  relation  to  its  expansion  at  the  suffice  :  the 
^piic  and  olfactory  nerves  are  examples  in  point. 

'  Ty-anaacUans  of  the  Pkrenologkal  Society,  C^din.,  \^S^;^  ^.  M:^ 
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^^ _.._..        ,  alwinible ;  and 

if  tha  oppoMnl*  would  oa\j  make  ihemtelvea  mHtera  of  the  binamud 
thaoraiii,  or  paj  a  littie  atteclion  to  the  eipaniion  of  infinite  uriea,  tbajr 
mold  not  poiiat  ia  oalliag  for  a  degree  a(  accuracj  which  li  impoiublg, 
or  in  ne^ectiDg  an  important  element  in  ■  calcalalion  becBUM  it  ii 
ioTolTed  in  a  certain  liabibl^  to  error  within  verj  narrow  lirnita.  Th« 
■beordilj  of  the  laaaon  asaigned  for  Ihia  omiaaion  ia  rendered  atill  mora 
aj^renl  by  the  case  of  Ihs  priaioatlc  apectrum,  nhich  1  conceive  to  be 
eiacllT  inpoint.  Now,  what  ta  it  that  thii  beautiful  phenomenon  dia- 
playa '  The  aeven  primary  colours,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  order,  and 
glowing  with  an  almost  painful  intenaity.  But  each  of  theae  coIdut* 
'  aspace in  relation  to  the  whole,  tbe  baundarieior  tthic' 
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abstraction  which  the  mind  of  man  can  poesibly  fonn.  Thia  idealiam  or 
abstractioni  however,  has  no  more  to  do  with  those  approximations  which 
may  be  obtained  practically  by  repeated  trials,  than  the  mathematical 
definition  of  a  line  with  a  metallic  rod ;  and  it  is  •  mere  quibble  to  pre- 
tend, for  ezan^>le,  that  we  ought  not  to  measure  the  len^h  of  the  rod, 
because  it  may  not  correspond  with  the  definition  of  the  hne.  Upon  the 
strange  principle  which  some  opponents  have  adopted,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  that  the  bouodariea  of  a  hill  or  nittoek  are  purely  ideals 
and  depend  in  every  instance  on  the  fimey  ef  the  measoxer.  *  The  science 
of  geology  affords  another  illustration.  The  leadiAg  xocka  bear  so  many 
characteristic  marks  of  distinction,  that  no  ordinar^r  observer  can  mistake 
them  ;  yet  particular  specimens  graduate  so  much  mto  each  other,  that  the 
most  skilful  observers  will  sometimes  err,  and  believe  baaalt  to  be  claystone, 
or  gneiss  to  be  granite.  In  teachin|^  this  science,  however,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  rocks  are  found  sufficient  to  guide  the  student  to  knowledge 
of  the  principles,  and  his  own  sagacity,  improved  by  ejrperience,  enables  hun 
in  due  time  to  deal  successfully  with  the  iniricaciea  and  difficulties  of  the 
study.     The  same  rule  ought  Uf  be  f<^wed  in  cultivating  Phrenology.! 

The  w?iole  organs  in  a  head  diould  be  examined,  and  their  relative  pro- 
portions noted  4  Errors  may  be  committed  at  first ;  but  without  practice 
there  will  be  no  expertness.  Practice,  with  at  leMt  mo  average  endow- 
ment of  the  organs  of  Form,  Size>  Indhridualitjr,  and  Xiocality,  ia  neces- 
sary to  qualify  a  person  to  make  observations  with  success.  Individuals 
whose  heads  are  very  narrow  between  the  eyes,  and  little  developed  at 
the  top  of  the  nose,  where  these  organs  are  placed,  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  situations  and  minute  shades  in  the  proportions 
of  different  organs.  If  one  organ  be  much  developed,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing organs  very  little,  the  developed  organ  will  present  an  elevation  or 
protuberance  ;  but  if  the  neighbouring  organs  be  developed  in  proportion^ 
no  protuberance  can  be  perceived,  and  the  surface  is  smooth.  The  student 
should  learn  from  books,  plates,  and  casts,  oi  personal  instruction,  (and  the 
last  is  by  far  the  best,)  to  distinguish  the  form  of  each  organ,  and  its  ap- 
ffearoTice  when  developed  in  dinerent  proportions  to  the  others,  because 
ihere  are  slight  modifications  in  the  position  of  them  in  each  head. 

The  phrenological  bust  shows  the  situations  of  the  organs,  and  their 
proportions,  only  in  one  head  ;  and  it  is  impossible  by  it  to  communicate 
more  information.^    The  different  appearances  in  all  the  varieties  of  re- 

*  Caledonian  Mercury ,  11th  June,  1829. 

t  See  additional  illustrations  in  T%e  Phrenological  Joumalf  viii.,  640. 

t  "  There  are  many  conrolutions,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  **  in  Ihe  middle 
line  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  others  at  the  basis  and 
between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  part,  at  least,  of  every  organ  does  nresent  it- 
self there,  and  farther,  that  all  the  parts  of  each  organ  are  equally  aeveloped, 
so  that,  though  a  portion  only  appear,  the  state  of  Uie  whole  may  be  inferred. 
The  whole  cerebellum  reaches  not  the  skull,  yet  its  function  may  be  deter> 
mined  from  the  part  which  does.  The  cerebral  parts  situated  in  the  middle 
line  between  the  hemispheres,  seem  proportionate  to  the  superincumbent 
convolutions ;  at  least  I  ^ave  always  observed  a  proportion,  in  the  vertical 
direction,  between  them.** — Phrenology y  p.  116. 

**  The  cerebral  parts  situated  around  and  behind  the  orbit  also  require 
some  care  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  phrenologist,  to  be  jud|^d  of  ac- 
curately. Their  developement  is  discoverable  from  the  position  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  from  the  figure  of  the  superciliary  ridge.  According  as  the  eyeball 
is  prominent  or  hidgen  in  the  orbit,  depressed  or  pushed  sideward,  inward, 
or  outward,  we  may  judge  of  the  developement  of  the  organs  situated  around 
and  behind  iV^—JtbuL  Particular  directions  for  observing  the  parts  there 
situated  will  be  given  when  treating  of  the  individual  organs. 

^  Attempts  have  been  made  by  opponents  to  represent  certain  changes  Ia 
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latiTe  sixe  must  be  discovered  bj  inspecting  t  minAer  of  heads ;  and  es- 
pecially by  contrasting  instances  of  extreme  deyelopement  with  others  of 
extreme  deficiency.  No  adequate  idea  of  the  foundation  of  the  scioDCO 
can  be  formed  until  this  is  done.  In  cases  of  extreme  sixe  of  sioglo 
organs,  a  close  approximation  to  the  form  delineated  on  the  biist(leayiiig 
aisles  oot  of  view)  is  distinctly  perceived. 

The  question  will  perhaps  occur — If  the  relative  propoitiono  of  Uit 
organs  differ  in  each  individual,  and  if  the  phrenological  bust  represents 
only  their  most  common  vroportionSf  how  are  their  boundaries  to  be  die- 
fingttished  in  any  particular  living  head  1  The  answer  is,  By  their /ormt 
and  appearatiMs.  Each  organ  has  a  form,  appearance^  and  sitnatioii, 
which  it  is  possible,  by  practice,-  to  distinguish  m  the  living  head,  other- 
wise Phrenok^  cannot  have  any  foundation. 

When  one  organ  is  very  largely  developed,  it  encroaches  on  the  spaeo 
usually  occupied  by  the  oeightMuring  organs,  the  situations  of  which  are 
thereby  slightly  altered.     When  this  occurs,  it  may  be  distinguished  by 

the  nambering  and  marking  of  the  on^aas  in  busts  recently  published,  as  "  a 
Revolution  in  Phrenoloey."  A  brietezplanatioa  will  place  this  matter  in  its 
true  light.  The  phrenological  bust  sold  in  the  shops  is  an  artificial  head,  the 
utility  of  which  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the  delineation  of  the  organs 
on  it  approaches  to  the  appearances  most  generally  presented  by  the  organs 
in  nature.  The  first  bust  sold  in  this  country  eznibited  the  organs  as  they 
would  be  found  in  a  particular  head  not  very  common  in  this  country,  thie 
bust  having  been  imported  from  the  continent,  and  national  heads  being 
modified  as  much  as  national  features.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  1824,  a  new 
bust  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  delineation  exhibited  m<Hns 
accurately  the  appearances  and  relative  proportions  of  the  organs  in  this 
country.  Subsequent  observations  ^owed  that  this  bust  mixht  be  brought 
still  more  closely  to  resemble  the  most  common  proportions  of  the  oreans  in 
Britain ;  and,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1829,  certain  modifications  were  maoe  on  it 
accordingly.  The  nature  ot  this  operation  may  be  explained  by  a  simple  il- 
lustration. Suppose  that,  in  1819,  an  artist  had  modelled  a  bust  resemblmg,aa 
closely  as  his  skill  could  reach,  the  face  most  commonly  met  with  in  Scotland, 
and  that,  to  save  the  trouble  ot  referring  to  the  different  features  by  name,  he 
had  attached  numbers  to  them,  beginning  at  the  chin,  and  calling  it  No  1,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  brow,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  No.  33 — in  this  bust  be  would 
necessarily  give  certain  proportions  to  the  eyes,  nose,  cheek,  mouth,  and  chin. 
But  suppose  he  were  to  continue  his  observations  for  five  years,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  be  might  come  to  be  of  opinion  that,  bv  making  the  nose  a  little 
shorter,  the  mouth  a  little  wider,  the  cheeks  a  little  broader,  and  the  chin  a 
little  sharper,  he  could  bring  the  artificial  face  nearer  to  the  mott  gettatal  form 
of  the  Scottish  countenance  ;  and  that  he  might  arrange  the  munhert  of  the 
features  with  greater  philosophical  accuracy  :  and  suppose  he  were  to  publish 
a  new  edition  of  his  bust  with  these  modinoations  of  the  features,  and  with 
the  numeration  changed  so  that  the  mouth  should  be  No.  1,  the  chin  No.  5, 
and  the  brow  No.  35,  what  should  we  think  of  a  critic  who  should  announce 
theee  alterations  as  **  a  revolution  **  in  human  physioniomy,  and  assert  that, 
because  the  numbers  were  changed,  the  norie  had  obliterated  the  eyes 
and  the  chin  had  extinguished  the  mouth  ?  This  is  what  the  opponents  have 
done  in  regard  to  the  new  phrenological  bust.  In  the  modifications  which 
have  been  made  on  it,  the  essential  forms  and  relative  situations  of  all  the 
organs  have  been  preserved,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  the  organ  of  Benevo- 
lence bein^  turned  into  that  of  Veneration,  or  Veneration  into  Hope,  any 
more  than,  m  the  supposed  new  modelled  face,  the  nose  would  be  converted 
into  the  eyes,  or  the  eyes  into  the  mouth. 

In  regard  to  the  numeration,  again,  the  changes  are  exactly  analogous  to 
those  which  are  before  supposed  to  tdie  place  in  regard  to  the  features :  the 
organ  of  Ideality  formerly  was  numbered  16,  and  now  it  is  numbered  19 ;  but 
the  organ  and  function  are  nothing  different  on  this  acoount.  Dr.  Spnnheim 
adopted  a  new  order  of  numbering,  from  enlarged  observation  of  the  anatomi- 
cal relation  of  the  organs,  and  his  improvements  have  been  adopted  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Do^in, 
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the  matMt  prominence  being  near  the  centre  of  the  large  organ,  and  the 
tweUing  extending  over  a  portion  only  of  the  other.  In  theee  casei  the 
Mhmpe  should  be  attended  to ;  for  the  form  of  the  organ  ia  then  eaafly 
recogniaed,  and  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  particular  one  which  is  largely 
deT^oped.  The  observer  should  learn,  by  inspecting  a  skull,  to  distin- 
guish the  mastoid  process  behind  the  ear,  as  also  bony  excrescences  some* 
times  formed  by  the  sutures,  and  several  bony  prominancea  which  occur 
in  every  head,  from  elevations  produced  by  developement  of  brain. 

In  observing  the  appearance  of  individual  o>gans,  it  is  proper  to  begia 
with  the  largest,  and  select  extreme  cases.  The  mask  of  Bir.  Joseph 
Hume  may  be  contrasted. with  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  fix  Ideality;  ths 
organ  being  much  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  casts  of 
the  skulls  of  Bums  and  Haggart  may  be  compared  at  the  same  part ;  the 
difference  being  equally  conspicuous.  The  cast  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
M.  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Dempsey,  in  thereeiOD  of  Love  of  Ap 
mrobation  ;  the  former  having  this  organ  Urge^  and  the  Tatter  aaall..  -  Setf* 
£steem  in  the  latter,  beinff  exceedingly  4arge,  mav  be  compared  with  the 
same  organ  in  the  skull  of  Dr.  Hette,  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  » 
much  larser  than  Self-£steem.  Destructiveness  in  Bellingham  may  be 
compared  with  the  same  organ  in  the  skuUs  of  the  Hindoos  ;  the  latter 
people  being  in  general  tender  of  life.  Firmness  large,  and  Conscien- 
tioQsness  deficient,  in  King  Robert  Bruce,  may  be  compared  with  the 
same  oigans  reversed  in  the  cast  of  the  head  of  a  lady,  .(Mrs.  H.,)  which 
is  sold  as  Ulustrative  of  these  or^ns.  The  object  of  making  these  con- 
trasts is,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  different  appearances  juresented  by  organs, 
when  very  large  and  very  small. 

The  terms  used  by  the  Eldinburgh  phrenologists  to  denote  the  grada- 
tions of  size  in  the  different  organs,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  are. 

Very  small  Moderate  Rather  large- 

Small  Rather  full  Large 

Rather  small  Full  Yeiy  kigei. 

Sir  John  Ross  has  suggested,  that  numerals  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  notation  ofdevelopement.  He  uses  decimals ;  but  these 
appear  unnecessarily  minute.  The  end  in  view  may  be  attained  by  such 
a  scale  as  the  following : 

1.  8.  Rather  small  15. 

2.  Idiocy  9.  16.  Rather  large 

3.  10.  Moderate  17. 

4.  Very  small  11.  18.  Large 

5.  12.  Rather  full  19. 

6.  Small  13.  20.  Veir  large. 

7.  14.  Full 

The  intermediate  figures  denote  intermediate  degrees  of  size,  for  which 
we  have  no  names.  The  advantage  of  adopting  numerals  is,  that,  the 
values  of  the  extremes  being  known,  we  can  judge  accurately  of  the  dimen- 
sions denoted  by  the  intermediate  numbers  ;  whereas  it  is  difiSeult  to  ap- 
prehend precisely  the  degrees  of  magnitude  indicated  by  the  terms  smw, 
rail,  large,  &c.,  unless  we  have  seen  them  applied  by  the  individual  who 
uses  them.  These  divisions  have  been  objected  to  as  too  minute ;  but 
by  those  who  have  long  practiced  Phrenology,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  . 
case.  It  has  even  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  exis- 
tence of  several  of  the  organs  in  consequence  of  their  minute  size.  This 
objection  is  obviously  absurd.  Artisans  find  it  possible  not  only  to  dis- 
tinguish the  links  in  the  chain  attached  to  the  mainspring  of  a  watch,  bat 
to  fabncate  them ;  engravers  distinguish  the  minutest  lines  which  they 
employ  to  produce  shade  in  pictures ;  and  prinlera  d\«ctvmvcv^\A«.\.«^\l^imce 
tie  MtnalleBt  types  used  in  tneir  art  *, — complied  ^^  yi\xm^  ^ya^Xa  ^^ 
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•nuiUest  pbrepological  oi^gan  it  of  ffigtntie  nw.  Then  it,  howerer, 
d^fiadiy  in  distinguishing  the  size  and  relatiTe  proportions  of  the  minoter 
oigsus.  Bat  practice  has  an  astonishing  effect  in  giving  acnteness  to  the 
perception  of  differences  in  the  appearance  of  these  as  well  as  of  other 
objects.  A  schoolboy  or  labourer  will  confound  manascripts  of  Terr  dif^ 
ferent  aspects,  while  the  copyist  of  ten  years*  standing  finds  no  dimeolty 
in  ascribing  each  of  a  hundred  pages,  written  by  as  many  indiTidaala,  to 
its  appropriate  writer.  When  there  is  a  question  of  forgery  in  a  court 
of  law,  the  judge  remits  to  an  engraver  to  report  whether  or  not  the  sig^ 
nature  is  genuine,  because  it  is  known  that  the  familiarity  of  en^vers 
with  the  minute  forms  of  written  characters  enables  them  to  discnminatt 
points  of  identity  and  difference  which  would  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary 
observers.  How  frequently,  moreover,  do  strangers  mistake  one  member 
of  a  family  for  another,  although  the  real  difference  of  features  is  so  obvious 
to  the  remaining  brothers  and  sisters  that  they  are  puzzled  to  discover 
any  resemblance  whatever !  How  easily  does  the  experienced  physician 
distinguish  two  diseases,  by  the  similiOrity  of  whose  symptoms  a  novice 
would  be  at  once  misled  !  And  with  what  facility  does  a  skilful  painter 
discriminate  a  copy  from  an  original !  It  was  only  after  a  continued  and 
attentive  study  of  Raphael's  pictures  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  able 
to  perceive  their  excellencies.  *'  Nor  does  painting,'*  he  adds,  "  in  this 
respect  differ  from  other  arts.  A  just  poetical  taste  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  nice  discriminative  musical  ear  are  equally  the  work  of  time.  Even 
the  eye,  however  perfect  in  itself,  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  brilliancy  of  two  diamonds :  the  experienced  jeweller  will  be  amazed 
at  this  blindness,  though  his  own  powers  of  discrimination  were  acquired 
by  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible  oegrees.'*  The  American  Indians  are 
able,  from  long  and  constant  practice,  to  **  discern  the  footsteps  of  a  wild 
beast,  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them  with  certainty 
through  the  pathless  forest***  Lord  Karnes  remarks,  that  **  those  who 
live  in  the  world,  and  in  good>:ompany,  are  quick-sighted  with  respect  to 
every  defect  or  irregularity  in  behaviour :  the  very  slightest  singularity 
ifl  notion,  in  speech,  or  in  dress,  which  to  a  peasant  would  be  invisible, 
escapes  not  their  observation.  The  most  minute  differences  in  the  human 
countenance,  so  minute  as  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  words,  are  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  the  plainest  person ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
generality  have  very  little  discernment  in  the  faces  of  other  animals,  to 
which  they  are  less  accustomed.  Sheep,  for  example,  appear  to  have  all 
the  same  face,  except  to  the  shepherd,  who  knows  every  individual  in  his 
flock  as  he  does  his  relations  and  neighbours.**t  So  it  is  with  Phrenology. 
The  student  is  often  at  first  unable  to  perceive  differences  which,  aAer  a 
few  months,  become  palpably  manifest  to  him,  and  at  the  former  obscurity 
of  which  be  is  not  a  little  surprised.  The  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Dr.  Gall,t  is  in  point:  The  physician  of  the  House  of  Correction,  at 
Grstz,  in  Stiria,  sent  him  a  box  filled  with  skulls.  In  unpacking  them, 
he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  extreme  breadth  of  one  of  them  at  the 
anterior  region  of  the  temples,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Mon  Dieu,  quel  crAne 
de  voleur  !**  Yet  the  physician  had  been  unable  to  discover  the  organ  of 
Acquisitiveness  in  that  skull.     His  letter  to  Dr.  Gall,  sent  with  the  box« 

was  found  to  contain  this  information  :  "  The  skull  marked  -< is  that  of 

N ,  an  incorrigible  thief.** 

With  respect  to  the  practical  employment  of  the  scale  above  described, 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  as  each  phrenologist  attaches  to  the  terms 
•mall,  moderate,  full,  &c.,  shades  of  meaning  perfectly  known  only  to 

♦  Robertson's  Hist.  o/Amer.,  b.  iv.  ..     a^ 

t  Elements  of  Criticiem,  London  edit.,  1805,  u.,  WK 
i  Swrles  Fonctions  du  CerveaUf  jr.,  240, 
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These  meaautemanta  are  taken  above  ifae  muscular  integumenla,  and 
(how  the  sizes  of  the  djffarenl  headi  in  the  directions  a^iwiSed;  but  I 
npeat  that  they  are  not  given  as  indicative  of  lbs  dimrnaiona  of  any  pai- 
Ucutar  orgsDs.  The  callipers  are  not  suited  fo;  giving  thialatCer  iDfoima- 
tkn,  for  they  do  not  meaaure  length  from  the  medulla  obloogata,  or 
projection  beyond  Iha  planes  mentioned  ahoTB  ;  neither  do  they^   "■     ■ 
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Ifo  head  of  tke  tniividual  observed,  and  not  their  chwolmU  time,  or  their 
size  in  reference  to  any  standard  head,  that  determines  the  predeininance 
in  him  of  particulai  talents  or  dispositions.*  Thos,  in  the  head  of  Bel- 
lingham  AestrueHvenest  is  very  large,  and  the  organs  of  the  moral  sea* 
timents  and  intellect  are  small  in  proportion  ;  and  according  to  the  rule, 
that,  cateris  paribus,  size  determines  energy,  Bellingham*s  most  powerful 
tendencies  are  inferred  to  ha^e  heen  toward  cruelty  and  rage.  In  several 
Hindoo  skulls  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  the  organ  of 
Destructiveness  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  others,  and  we 'conclude 
that  the  tendency  of  such  individuals  would  be  weakest  toward  the  fore- 
going passions.  But  in  the  head  of  Gordon,  the  murderer  of  a  pedlar 
boy,  the  absolute  size  of  Destructiveness  is  less  than  in  the  head  of  Dr. 
Spurzbeira;  yet  Dr.  S.  was  an  amiable  philosopher  and  Gordon  an 
atrocious  murderer.  This  illustrates  the  rule,  that  we  ought  not  to  judge 
by  absolute  size.  In  Gordon  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  Destructiveness, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  brain ;  while  in  Spurzheim  the  moral  and 
intellectual  organs  are  large  in  proportion  to  Destructiveness.  On  the 
foregoing  principles,  the  most  powerful  manifestations  of  Spurzheim*s 
mind  ought  to  have  been  in  the  department  of  sentiment  and  intellect,  and 
^ose  of  Gordon's  mind  in  Destructiveness  and  other  animal  passions ; 
and  their  actual  dispositions  corresponded.  Still  the  dispositions  of  Spurz- 
heim were  affected  by  the  large  size  of  this  organ.  It  communicated  a 
warmth  and  vehemence  of  temper,  which  are  found  only  when  it  is  large, 
although  the  h^her  powers  restrained  it  from  abuse.  Dr.  Spdrzheim  said 
lo  me  :  '^  I  am  too-ancrry  to  answer  that  attack  just  now ;  I  shall  wait  six 
months ;" — and  he  did  so,  and  then  wrote  calmly  like  a  philosopher. 

It  is  one  object  to  prove  Phrenolosy  to  be  true,  and  another  to  teach 
a  beginner  how  to  observe  organs.  For  the  first  purpose,  we  do  not  in 
general  compare  an  organ  in  one  head  with  the  same  organ  in  another ; 
because  it  is  the  predominance  of  particular  organs  in  the  same  head 
that  gives  ascendency  to  particular  faculties  in  the  individuals ;  and, 
therefore,  in  vreving  Phrenology,  we  usually  compare  the  different  organs 
of  the  same  head.  But  in  learning  to  observe,  it  is  useful  to  contrast 
the  same  or^n  in  different  heads,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  its 
appearance  in  different  sizes  and  combinations. 

With  this  view,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  lar^r  cnrgans ;  and  two 
persons  of  opposite  dispositions  in  the  particular  points  to  be  compared, 
ought  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  their  heads  observed.  Thus,  if 
we  take  the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  we  should  examine  its  developement 
in  those  whom  we  know  to  be  remarkable  for  timidity,  doubt,  and  hesita- 
tion ;  and  we  should  contrast  its  appearance  with  that  which  it  presenU  in 
individuals  remarkable  for  precipitancy,  and  into  whose  minds  doubter  feai 
rarely  enters :  or  a  person  who  is  passionately  fond  of  children  may  be 
compared,  in  regard  to  the  organ  of  Philoprogeuitiveness,  with  another 
who  regards  them  as  an  intolerable  annoyance.  No  error  is  more  to  bo 
avoided  than  beginning  with  the  observation  of  the  smaller  organs,  and 
examining  these  without  a  contrast. 

An  objection  is  frequently  stated,  that  persons  having  larse  heads  have 
"  little  wit,"  while  others  with  small  heads  are  "  very  clever."  The 
phrenologist  never  compares  intellectual  ability  with  size  of  the  brain  in 
general ;  for  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  is,  that  different  parts 
of  the  brain  have  different  functions,  and  that  hence  the  same  absohUe 
quantity  of  brain,  if  consiatine  of  intellectual  orsans,  may  be  connected 
with  the  highest  genius — whiTe,  if  consisting  of  the  ammaV  otdbxa^  ^^1^% 
is  the  basilar  and  occipital  regions  of  the  head,  it  may  m^vcttXA  \2CATDSMlb 

*  See  Phrm.  Joum.^  viii.9  042. 
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fearful  ener^  of  the  lower  propezuritiot.  Tfao  btaint  of  tihe  Cariba  seam 
to  be  equal  in  absolute  site  to  toose  of  arerage  Euiopeana  ;  but  the  chief 
developement  of  the  former  is  in  the  animal  organs,  while  the  latter  ue 
lar  superior  in  the  organs  of  moral  sentiment  and  iotellect :  and  no  phis- 
nologist  would  expect  the  one  people  to  be  equal  in  intdUgence  and  moralitj 
to  the  other,  merely  because  their  brains  are  equal  in  aMolute  magnitude. 
The  proper  test  is  to  take  two  heads,  in  sound  health,  and  similar  in 
temperament,  age,  and  exercise,  in  each  of  which  the  sereral  organs  are 
similar  in  their  proportions,  but  the  one  of  which  ia  larse  and  the  o^ier 
small ;  and  then,  if  the  preponderance  of  power  of  manifestation  be  not 
in  favour  of  the  first.  Phrenology  must  oe  sbandoned  as  destitute  of 
foundation. 

In  comparing  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals  with  the  human  brsio, 
the  phrenologist  looks  solely  for  the  reflected  light  of  analog  to  guide 
him  m  his  researches,  and  never  founds  a  direct  argument  m  favour  of 
the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  brain  upon  any  facts 
observed  in  regard  to  the  lower  animals ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  such 
different  genera  of  animals  are  too  dissimilsr  in  constitution  and  external 
circumstances,  to  authorize  him  to  draw  positive  results  from  comparing 
them.  Many  philosophers,  being  convinced  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  mind,  and  having  observed  that  the  human  brain  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  majority  of  tame  animals,  as  the  horse,  dog,  and  ox,  have  attri- 
buted the  mental  superiority  of  man  to  the  superiority  in  absolute  siie 
of  his  brain  ;  but  the  phrenologist  does  not  acknowledge  this  conclusion 
as  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  science.  Ine  brain  in  one  of 
the  lower  creatures  may  be  very  large,  and,  nevertheless,  if  it  be  composed 
of  parts  appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  muscular  energy  or  the  manifes- 
tation of  animal  propensities,  its  possessor  may  be  far  inferior  in  under- 
standing or  sagacity  to  another  animal,  having  a  smaller  brain,  but  com- 
posed chiefly  of  partR  destined  to  manifest  intellectual  power.*'  Whales 
and  elephants  have  a  brain  larger  than  that  of  man,  and  yet  their  sagacity 
is  not  equal  to  his  ;  but  nob(my  has  shown  that  the  parts  destined  to 
manifest  intellect  are  larger  in  these  animals  than  in  Inan ;  and  hence 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  human  species  is  no  depsrture  from  the 
general  analogy  of  nature.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it  is  improper  to 
expect  accurate  results  of  any  kind  from  a  comparison  of  the  brains  of 
different  species  of  animals. 

In  like  manner,  the  brains  of  the  monkey  and  the  dog  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  ox,  hog,  and  ass,  and  yet  the  former  approach  nearer  to 
man  in  regard  to  their  intellectual  faculties.  To  apply  the  principles  of 
Phrenology  to  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  ^rst,  thst  the 
brain,  in  structure,  constitution,  and  temperament,  is  precisely  similar  in 
the  different  species  compared  (which  it  is  not)  ;t  then  to  discover  what 
parts  manifest  intellect,  and  what  propensity,  in  each  species  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  compare  the  power  of  manifesting  each  faculty  with  the  size  of  its 
appropriate  organ.  If  size  were  found  not  to  be  a  measure  of  power, 
then  the  rule  under  discussion  would  fail  in  that  species  :  but  eyen  this 
would  not  authorize  us  to  conclude  that  it  did  not  hold  godd  in  regard  to 
man  ;  for  human  Phrenology  is  founded,  not  on  analogy,  but  on  positive 
observations.  Some  persons  are  pleased  to  affirm  that  the  brains  of  the 
lower  animals  consist  of  the  same  parts  ss  the  human  brain,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  but  this  is  highly  erroneous.  If  the  student  will  procure 
brains  of  the  sheep,  dog,  fox,  calf,  horse,  or  hog,  and  compare  them  with 

*  Spurzheim*s  Phrenology ^  sect,  iii,  ch.  2,  p.  54. 

t  This  subject  is  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  Tha  AnnaU  of  PhrenoUgyt 
roL  it.  Dp,  3S^9;and  in  Dr.  CaldweWa  Phrsnology  Yiandicotoai,  ^\j»vA^]txui, 
Xjr.,  1835,)  pp.  62-73. 
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Che  hanuin  brmin,  or  with  th«  caste  of  it  told  in  the  shopa,  he  wiU  find  a 
▼ariety  of  parts  wanting  in  the  animals,  especially  the  convolutions  which 
fimn  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentimente  and  the  reflecting  £ualiies.* 

In  commencing  the  study  of  Phrenolo^,  as  of  any  science,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  a  definite  object  m  Tiew.  If  the  student  desire 
to  find  the  truth,  he  will  consider  first  the  general  principles,  dereloped 
ia  the  introduction  to  the  present  work,  and  the  nresumptiooa  for  and 
a|(ainst  them,  arising  from  admitted  &cte  in  mental  philoeophy  and  nhy- 
nology.  He  will  next  proceed  to  make  obserrations  in  nature,  qualiiyinff 
himself  by  previous  instruction  in  the  forms,  situations,  appearances,  and 
functions  of  the  organs. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  modify  the  effecte  of  size  are  consti- 
totion,  health,  and  exercise  ;  and  the  student  ought  never  to  omit  the 
consideration  of  these,  for  they  are  highly  important.  They  have  already 
been  considered  on  pages  48-61,  to  which  I  refer.  In  addition  to  what 
ie  there  stated,  I  observe,  that  the  temperamente  rarely  occur  simple  in 
any  individual,  two  or  more  being  generally  combined.  The  bilious  and 
nervous  temperament  is  a  common  combination,  which  gives  strength  and 
activity ;  the  lymphatic  and  nervous  is  also  common,  and  produces 
sensitive  delicacy  of  mind,  conjoined  with  indolence.  The  nervous  and 
sanguine,  combined,  give  extreme  vivacity,  but  without  corresponding 
▼igour.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Paris,  has  published  a  theory  of  the  temperaments 
to  the  following  e£^t :  When  the  digestive  organs  filling  the  abdominal 
cavity  are  large,  and  the  lungs  and  brain  small,  the  individual  is  lympha- 
tic ;  he  is  fond  of  feeding,  and  averse  to  mental  and  muscular  exertion. 
When  the  heart  and  lungs  are  large,  and  the  brain  aixl  abdomen  small, 
the  individual  is  sanguine ;  blood  abounds  and  is  propelled  with  vigour  ; 
he  is,  therefore,  foodof  muscular  exercise,  but  averse  to  thought.  When 
the  brain  is  large,  and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  small,  great 
mental  ener^  is  the  consequence.  These  proportions  may  be  combined 
m  great  varieties,  and  modified  resulte  will  ensue. t 

In  some  individuals  the  brain  seems  to  be  of  a  finer  texture  than  in 
others ;  and  there  is  then  a  delicacy  tindfaienest  of  manifestation,  which 
is  one  ingredient  in  genius.  A  harmonious  combination  of  organs  gives 
ju9tne8s  and  soundness  of  perception,  but  there  is  a  quality  of  fineness 
distinguishable  from  this.     Byron  possessed  this  quality  in  a  high  degree. 

If,  in  each  of  two  individuals,  the  organs  of  propensity,  sentiment,  and 
intellect  are  equally  balanced,  the  general  conduct  of  one  may  be  vicious, 
and  that  of  another  moral  and  religious.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  found 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  former  have  been  well  calculated  to  rouse 
and  invigorate  the  animal  propensities  and  allow  the  moral  sentimente  to 
lie  dormant,  while  the  circumstences  of  the  other  have  been  directly  the 
reverse.  The  noUivt  power  may  be  equal  in  the  propensities  and  senti- 
mente ;  but  the  circumstances  have  given  an  acquired  ascendency  to  the 
class  of  feelings  most  strenuously  cultivated. 

Suppose  that  two  individuals  possess  an  organization  exactly  similar, 
hat  that  one  is  highly  educated,  and  the  other  left  entirely  to  the  impulses 
of  nature — the  former  will  manifest  his  faculties  with  higher  energy  than 
the  latter  ;  and  hence  it  is  argued,  that  size  is  not  in  ail  cases  a  measure 
of  power. 

Here,  however,  the  requisite  of  eateris  paribus  does  not  hold.  An 
important  condition  is  altered,  and  the  phrenologist  uniformly  allows  for 

*  See  Phren,  JounUf  ix.,  514. 

t  The  views  of  Dr.  Thomas  are  more  fully  explained  in  The  PKT«notog>c<iX 
Jmtnudj  iv.,  438,  604;  and  in  Dr.  Caldwell's  Essay  oa  TemMromina^\i«XTAV 
too,  Keatncky,  1831.    Dr.  Thomas**  own  work  is  entiim,  P^siflbgia  4m 
Temperamens  ou  Constiiutwns,  <f«?.     Paris,  1826. 
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the  effect!  of  education,  before  drawing  positiTB  conclusions.*  It  maj 
be  supposed  that,  if  exercise  thus  increases  jpower,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  Ime  of  distinction  between  energy  dented  from  this  cause,  and  that 
which  proceeds  from  size,  of  the  organs  ;  and  that  hence  the  real  efiEects 
of  size  can  never  be  determined.  The  snswer  to  this  objection  is,  that 
education  may  cause  the  faculties  to  manifest  themselves  with  the  highest 
degree  of  energy  which  the  size  of  the  organs  toill  permiit  but  that  size 
fixes  a  limit  which  education  cannot  surpass.  Dennis,  we  may  presume, 
received  some  improvement  from  education,  but  it  did  not  render  him 
equal  to  Pope,  much  less  to  Shakspeare  or  Milton  ;  therefore,  if  we  take 
two  individuals  whose  brains  are  equally  healthy,  but  whose  organs  differ 
in  size,  and  educate  them  alike,  the  advantages  in'  power  and  attainment 
will  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  size,  in  hun  who  has  the  larger  brain. 
Thus  the  objection  ends  in  this — that  if  we  compare  brains  in  opposite 
conditions,  we  may  be  led  into  error — which  is  granted  ;  but  this  la  not 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  that,  caterif  paribits,  power  is  in  proportion 
to  size.  Finally — extreme  deficiency  in  size  produces,  as  we  have  seen, 
incapacity  for  education,  as  in  idiots ;  while  extreme  develdpement,  if 
healthy,  as  in  Shakspeare,  Franklin,  Bums,  Ferguson,  and  Mozart,  antici- 
pates its  effects,  in  so  far  that  the  individuals  ^ucate  themselves. 

In  saying,  then,  that,  ccUeris  paribus ^  size  is  a  measure  of  power^  phre- 
nologists demand  no  concessions  which  are  not  made  to  physiologists  in 
general ;  among  whom,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  they  rank  themselves. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  power  and  activity  of  mind  ;  and 
it  is  important  to  keep  this  difference  in  view.  Power y  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  capahility  of  thinking,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  however  small  m 
amount  that  capability  may  be  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with 
faculty :  action  is  the  exercise  of  power ;  while  activity  deputes  the  muck' 
nesSf  great  or  small,  with  which  the  action  is  performed^  and  also  the  degree 
of  proneness  to  act.  The  distinction  between  power,  action,  and  activity 
of  the  mental  faculties,  is  widely  recognised  l^  describers  of  human  nature. 
Thus  Cowper  says  of  the  more  violent  affective  faculties  of  man : 

**  His  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep. 
Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  storm, 
To  frown,  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  forau'* — Heps. 
Again : 

"  In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war ; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaze.'' 

The  Tasky  B.  5. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  latent  propensities — that 
is  to  say,  powers  not  in  action.  ''  Vice  already  formed,'*  says  he,  "  is 
almost  beyond  our  power  ;  it  is  only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity  that 
we  can  with  much  reason  expect  to  overcome  it  by  the  moral  motives 
which  we  are  capable  of  presenting :"  and  he  alludes  to  the  great  extent 
of  knowledge  of  humai;i  nature  requisite  to  enable  us  "to  distinguish  this 
propensity  before  it  has  expanded  itself,  and  even  before  it  is  known  to 
the  very  mind  in  which  it  exists,  and  to  tame  those  passions  which  are 
never  to  rage."t  In  Crabbe's  Tales  of  the  Holly  a  character  is  thua 
described :  \ 

"  He  seemed  without  a  passion  to  proceed. 
Or  one  whose  passions  no  correction  need  ; 
Yet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept, 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habit  kept." 

♦  Tnms.  of  the  Phren,  Soc.y  p.  308. 

/  Zeetures,  rol.  L,  p.  60.     See  also  Dr.  BV^r^s  ^etmon  qtl  \:t!A C?tSLjKM^«t  tA 
MszaeJ,  Sermms,  vol  iu 
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**  Nature,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  will  be  bnried  a  great  time,  and  yet 
reTive  upoir  the  occasion  or  temptation ;  Uke  aa  it  waa  with  JEMop*9  dam- 
ee),  turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the  board** 
end  till  a  moose  ran  before  her."  Tn  short,  it  is  plain  tfaiat  we  may  InTo 
the  cofabiUiy  of  feeling  an  emotion — as  anger,  fear,  or  pity — and  that  yet 
this  power  may  be  inactive,  insomuch  that,  at  any  particular  time,  theet 
emotions  may  be  totally  absent  from  the  mind ;  aiid  it  is  do  less  plain 
that  we  may  have  the  capability  of  seeing,  tasting,  calculating,  reasoning, 
and  composing  music,  without  actually  performing  these  operations. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  distin^ish  activity  from  action  and  power.  Whea 
power  is  exercised,  the  action  may  be  performed  with  very  different 
degrees  of  rapidity.  Two  individuals  may  each  be  solving  a  problem  in 
arithmetic  ;  but  one  may  do  so  with  far  greater  quickness  than  the  other'— 
in  other  words,  his  faculty  of  Number  may  be  more  easily  brooffht  into 
action.  He  who  solves  abstruse  problems  slowly,  manifests  much  power 
with  little  activity ;  while  he  who  can  quickly  solve  easy  problems,  and 
them  alone,  has  much  activity  with  little  newer.  The  man  who  calculates 
difficult  problems  with  great  speed,  mamfests  in  a  high  degree  both  power 
and  activity  of  the  faculty  of  Number. 

As  oomiBonly  employed,  the  word  povjer  is  synonjrmous  with  strength, 
or  much  power,  instead  of  denoting  mere  capacity y  whether  muck  or  liUle, 
to  act ;  while,  by  activity,  is  usually  understood  much  quickness  of  action 
and  great  proneness  to  act.  As  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  avoid  every 
chance  of  ambiguity,  I  shall  employ  the  words  pouyer  and  activity  in  the 
sense  first  before  explained  ;  and  to  high  degrees  of  power  I  shall  apply 
the  terras  energy,  intensity,  strength,  or  vigour — while  to  great  activity! 
•hall  apply  the  terms  vivacity,  agtUty,  rapulity,  or  quickness. 

In  physics  strength  is  quite  distmguishable  from  quickness.  The 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch  moves  with  much  rapidity,  but  so  sli^^t  is  its 
impetus  that  a  hair  would  suffice  to  stop  it ;  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine 
prosrresses  slowly  and  massively  through  space,  but  its  energy  is  prodigi- 
ously great. 

In  muscular  action  Aese  qualities  are  recowrnised  with  equal  facility  aa 
different.  The  greyhound  bounds  over  hill  and  dale  with  animated  agility ; 
but  a  slight  obstacle  would  counterbalance  his  momentum,  and  arrest  his 
progress.  The  elephant,  on  the  other  hand,  rolls  slowly  and  heavily  along ; 
but  the  impetus  of  his  motion  would  sweep  away  an  impediment  sufficient 
to  resist  fifty  greyhounds  at  the  summit  of  their  speed. 

In  mental  manifestations  (considered  apart  fram  organization)  the  dis- 
tinction between  energy  and  vivacity  is  equally  palpable.  On  the  stage 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  John  Kemble  were  remarkable  for  the  solemn  delibe- 
ration of  their  manner,  both  in  declamation  and  in  action,  and  yet  they  were 
splendidly  gifted  with  energy.  They  carried  captive  at  once  the  sympa- 
tnies  and  the  understanding  of  the  audience,  and  made  every  man  feel  his 
faculties  expanding,  and  ms  whole  mind  becoming  greater  under  the 
influence  of  their  power.  Other  performers,  again,  are  remarkable  for 
agility  of  action  and  elocution,  who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to  be  feeble  and 
ineffective  in  rousing  an  audience  to  emotion.  Vivacity  is  their  distin- 
guishing attribute,  with  an  absence  of  vigour.  At  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  senate,  the  same  distinction  prevails.  Many  members  of  the 
learned  professions  display  ffreat  fluency  of  elocution  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, surprising  us  with  the  quickness  of  their  parts,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  felt  to  be  neither  impressive  nor  profound.  They  exhibit  acuteness 
without  depth,  and  ingenuity  without  comprehensiveness  of  understanding^ 
This  also  proceeds  from  rivacity  with  little  energy.  TVieie  M«  Ql^«t 
puhDc  speaken,  again,  who  open  heavily  in  debate — l\ie\t  {^c\)\\)v%%%fi.Nl\T\% 
glowJjr,  bat  deeply,  like  the  first  heave  of  a  mountam-w vre.    TYkfeU  "nvt^ 
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fall  lflL8  minnte-gons  upon  the  ear,  and  to  the  tupeificial  they  9poon  tSboat 
to  tenninate  ere  they  have  began  their  efibrta.  But  even  their  mat  aeeent 
ia  one  of  power — it  roasea  and  arreata  attention  ;  their  T^ry  panaea  are 
expreaaive,  and  indicate  gathering  enersy  to  be  in^bodied  in  the  aentenee 
that  ia  to  come.  When  fairly  animated,  they  are  impetooaa  aa  the  tor- 
rent, brilliant  aa  the  lightning's  beam,  and  orerwhrim  and  take  poaae9aion 
of  feebler  minds,  impressing  them  irreaiatibly  with  a  feeling  of  gigantic 
power. 

The  distinction  between  firacity  and  eneisy  is  well  illaatrsted  bf 
Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  The  mind  ana  body,"  saya  he,  ^  have 
in  this  respect  a  striking  resemUance  of  each  other.  In  cnildhood  the? 
are  both  nimble,  but  not  strong ;  they  can  skip  and  frisk  about  with 
wonderful  agility,  but  hard  lab^r  spoils  them  both.  In  muturer  years 
they  become  less  active,  but  more  vigorous,  more  capable  of  fixed  appli^ 
cation,  and  can  make  themselves  sport  with  that  which  a  little  earli^ 
would  have  affected  them  with  intolerable  fatigue."  Dr.  Charlton  also, 
in  \m^  Brief  Discourse  eoTteeming  the  different  Wits  of  Men,  haa  admira- 
bly described  two  characters,  in  one  of  which  strength  is  displayed  with- 
out vivacity,  and  in  the  other  vivacity  without  strength :  the  latter  he 
calls  the  man  of  "nimble  wit ;"  the  former  the  man  of  *^slow  bat  sure 
wit."*  In  this  respect  the  French  character  may  be  contraated  with 
the  Scotch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  largest  organs  in  each  head  have  naturally  the 
greatest,  and  the  smallest  the  least,  tendency  to  act,  and  to  perform  their 
functions  with  rapidity. 

The  temperaments  also  indicate  the  amount  of  this  tendency.  The 
nervous  is  the  most  vivacious,  next  the  sanguine,  then  the  bilious^  while 
the  lymphatic  is  characterized  by  proneness  to  inaction. 

In  a  lymphatic  br%)n  great  size  may  be  present,  and  few  manifeatatiooa 
occur  through  sluggishness ;  but  if  a  strong  external  stimulus  be  poaented, 
energy  often  appears.  If  the  brain  be  very  small,  no  degree  or  atimolos, 
either  external  or  internal,  will  cause  great  power  to  be  manifested. 

Acertain  combination  of  organs — namely,  Combativeness,  Destractive- 
ness,  Hope,  Firmness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  all 
large — is  favourable  to  general  vivacity  of  mind  ;  and  another  cofnbinatioo 
— ^namely,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Hope,  Firmness,  and  Acqui- 
sitiveness, small  or  moderate,  with  Veneration  and  Benevolence  largi»— 
is  frequently  attended  with  sluggishness  of  the  mental  character :  hut  (he 
activity  of  the  whole  brain  is  constitutionally  greater  in  some  individoals 
than  in  others,  as  already  explained.  It  may  even  happen  that,  in  the 
same  individual,  one  organ  is  naturally  more  active  than  another,  without 
reference  to  size ;  just  as  the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  more  irritable  than 
the  auditory  :  but  this  b  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence.  Exercise 
greatly  increases  activity  as  well  as  power ;  and  hence  arise  the  benefits 
of  education.  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks  that  "  long  fibres  produee  mcae 
activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity." 

The  doctrine,  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not  to  be  held  as  im- 
plying that  much  power  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most,  valuable  quiJity 
which  a  mind  in  all  circumstances  can  possess.  To  drag  artillery  over  a 
mountain,  or  a  ponderous  wagon  through  the  streets  of  London,  we 
would  prefer  an  elephant,  or  a  horse  of  great  size  and  muscular  power ; 
while,  for  graceful  motion,  agility,  and  nimbleness,  we  would  select  aa 
Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in  gigantic  and  difficult 
enterprises — to  command  by  native  greatness,  in  perUous  times,  when  law 

*  Dr.  Charlton  was  physician  to  Charles  II.,  and  his  work  was  published 
in  1075.  The  passages  referred  to  will  be  found  in  Ths  PhrmologituU  /swnielj 
ToL  vit,  p.  509. 
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it  trannpled  under  foot — to  call  forth  the  eneigiet  of  a  people,  and  direct 
them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or  an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad — tattamp 
the  impress  of  a  single  mind  upon  a  nation— to  infuse  strength  into 
thoufifats,  and  depth  into  feelings,  which  shall  command  the  homage  of 
enli^tened  men  m  every  age — in  short,  to  be  a  Brace,  Bonaparte,  Luther, 
Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Crom^pt^sll — a  large  brain  is 
indispensably  requisite:  but  to  display  skill,  ent<brprise,  and  fidelity  in 
the  various  professions  of  civil  life — to  cultivate,  with  success,  the  less 
arduous  branches  o{  philosophjr — to  excel  in  acuteness,  taste,  and  felicity 
of  expression — to  acquire  extensive  erudition  and  refined  manners—* 
brain  of  a  moderate  size  is  perhsps  mote  suitable  than  one  that  is  vwy 
large ;  for  wherever  the  energy  is  intense,  it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refine- 
ment, and  taste  are  present  m  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  possessing 
moderate-sised  brains  easily  find  their  proper  s{^ere,  and  enjoy  m  it  scope 
for  all  their  energy.  In  ordinary  circumstances  they  distinguish  them- 
selves; but  they  sink  when  difficulties  accumulate  around  them.  Persona 
with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  readily  attain  their  appropriate 
place  :  common  occurrences  do  not  rouse  or  call  thenf  forth ;  and,  while 
unknown,  they  are  not  trusted  with  great  undertakings.  Often,  therefore, 
such  men  pine  and  die  in  obscurity.  When,  however,  they  attain  their 
proper  element,  they  are  conscious  of  ^eatness,  and  glory  in  the  expansion 
of  tneir  powers.  Their  mental  energies  rise  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles 
to  be  surmounted,  and  blaze  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  self-sustaining 
eneigetic  genius,  on  occasions  when  feebler  minds  would  sink  in  despair.* 
The  term  Jajeuiiy  is  used  to  denote  a  particular  power  of  feeling,  think- 
ing, or  perceiving,  coimected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  Phreno- 
logists consider  man  by  himself,  and  alsp  compare  him  with  other  creatures. 
When  the  lower  animals  manifest  the  same  propensities  and  intellectual 
operations  as  those  displayed  by  man,  the  facfnlties  which  produce  them 
are  held  to  be  common  to  both.     A  faculty  is  admitted  as  primitive, 

1.  Which  exists  in  one  kind  of  animal,  and  not  in  another ; 

2.  Which  varies  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  ; 

3.  Which  is  not  proportionate  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  same  individual ; 

4.  Which  does  not  manifest  itself  simultaneously  with  the  other  facul- 
ties ;  that  is,  which  appears  or  disappears  earlier  or  later  in  life  than  other 
(acuities ; 

5.  Which  may  act  or  rest  singly ; 

6.  Which  is  propagated  in  a  distinct  manner  from  parents  to  children ;  and, 

7.  Which  may  singly  preserve  its  proper  state  of  health  or  disease.*! 
As  phrenological  observation  establishes  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of 

mental  faculties,  each  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  the 
question  occurs,  Is  the  mind  simple,  or  is  it  an  aggregate  of  separate 
powers  %X  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
mquiry.  Looking  at  the  facts  present^  to  us  by  observation,  the  most 
obvious  inference  seems  to  be,  that  the  mind  consists  of  an  aggregate  of 
powers,  and  that  one  of  them  supplies  the  feeling  of  Personal  Identity,  or 
Uie.J  of  consciousness,  to  which,  as  their  substratum,  all  the  other  feel- 
ings and  capacities  bear  reference.  This  view  of  personal  identity  is 
strongly  supported  by  some  of  the  phenomena  of  madness  ;  for  patients 
are  sometimes  insane  in  this  feehng,  and  in  no  other  faculty  of  the  mind. 
Such  individuals  lose  all  consciousness  of  their  past  and  proper  personality, 
and  imagine  themselves  different  persons  altogether ;.  while,  with  the 
exception  of  this  erroneous  impression,  they  feel  and  think  correctly. 

♦  See  remarks  on  the  character  of  Cromwell,  in  Th^Fhsrew^^gyi^  Joumalt 
iiL,  482. 

t  Spurzheim*s  Phrenolog^t  p.' 126. 
.1  See  Phrm.  Joum,  ^.  i.,  p.  205. 
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Under  the  bead  of  Memory,  in  t  aabteqaent  pert  of  thie  w€fk,  an  abetmet 
will  be  foand  of  a  case  of  divided  pereooalitj,  oocDrring  tbrovftb  diaeaae,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  to  Dr.  Henry  Dewar,  and  by  nim  publiabed 
in  the  TranMaetunu  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  A  similar  case  is 
stated  in  The  Medical  Repository^  commonicated  hf  Dr.  Mitchell  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  dated  January,  1816.  **  When  I  was  employed/'  says  be, 
**  early  in  December,  1816,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  in  doing  the 
daty  of  a  visiter  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  roint, 
a  very  extraordinary  case  of  double  consciousness  in  a  woman  was  related 
to  me  by  one  of  the  professors.  Major  EUicott,  who  so  worthily  occupies 
the  mathematical  chair  in  that  seminary,  vouched  for  the  correctness  of 
the  following  narrative,  the  subject  of  which  is  related  to  him  by  blood, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Penneylvania  : — Misi 
R  possessed,  naturally,  a  very  good  constitution,  and  arrived  ai 

adult  age  without  having  it  impaired  by  disease.  She  possessed  an  excel- 
lent capacity,  and  enjoyeid  iair  opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge.  Besides 
the  domestic  arts  and  social  attainments,  she  bad  improved  her  mind  by 
reading  and  conversation,  and  was  well  versed  in  penmanship.  Her 
memory  was  capacious,  and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas.  Unex* 
pectedly,  and  without  any  forewarninff,  ahe  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
which  continued  several  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  term.  On  waking, 
ahe  was  discovered  to  have  lost  every  trait  of  acquired  knowledge.  Her 
memory  was  taJtnda  rasa — all  vestiges,  both  of  words  and  things,  were 
obliterated  and  gone.  It  was  found  necessary  for  her  to  learn  everything 
again.  She  even  acquired,  by  new  efforts,  the  art  of  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  calculating,  and  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sons  uid  objects  aroui^,  like  a  being  for  the  ferst  time  broogfat  into  the 
world.  In  these  exercises  she  made  considerable  profictency.  But,  after 
a  few  months,  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded  her.  On  rousing  from 
it,  she  found  herself  restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before  the  first  parox- 
ysm ;  but  was  wholly  ignorant  of  every  event  and  occurrence  that  had 
befallen  her  afterward.  The  former  condition  of  her  existence  she  now 
calls  the  Old  State,  and  the  latter  the  New  State ;  and  she  is  as  uncon- 
scious of  her  double  character  as  two  distinct  persons  are  of  their  respec- 
tive natures.  For  example,  in  her  old  state  she  possesses  all  her  original 
knowledge  ;  in  her  new  state  only  what  she  acquired  since.  If  a  gende- 
man  or  lady  be  introduced  to  her  in  Uie  old  state,  and  vice  versa,  (and  so 
of  all  other  matters,)  to  know  them  satisfactorily  she  must  learn  them  in 
both  states.  In  the  old  state  she  possesses  fine  powers  of  penmanahip, 
while  in  the  new  she  writes  a  poor  awkward  hand,  havinff  not  had  time  or 
means  to  become  expert.  During  four  years  and  upward,  she  has  under- 
gone periodical  transitions  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other.  The 
alterations  are  always  consequent  upon  a  long  and  sound  sleep.  Both  the 
lady  and  her  family  are  now  capable  of  conducting  the  affair  without  em- 
barrassment. By  simply  knowing  whether  she  is  in  the  old  or  new  state, 
they  regulate  the  intercourse,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  A 
history  of  her  curious  case  is  drawing  up  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Aldin,  of 
Meadville."  I  often  saw  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who» 
having  become  insane,  believed  himself  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and,  under 
this  conviction,  felt  the  most  poignant  remorse  for  having  commanded  the 
maasacre  at  Jaffa,  and  occasioned  the  death  of  so  many  brave  men  in  war. 
Such  cases  as  the  foregoing  have  led  some  persons  to  the  inference,  thai 
the  feeling  of  personal  identity  is  a  primitive  mental  affection,  connected 
with  a  particular  orvan,  and  hence  liable  separately  to  disease.  This 
view  corresponds  wiui  the  apprehension  of  mankind  in  genera] ;  for  popu- 
lar language  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  the  /  of  consciousness  bemg 
distinct  from  the  other  menul  affections.     We  speak  of  emL  thoUgkU 
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intruding  themMlvet  into  imr  mind ;  and  of  owr  hiTing  Hrmig  duirgf 
which  toe  forbear  to  indulge.  In  such  ezpreflsione  the  omr  tod  w€  teem 
to  mean  the  principle  of  personal  identity ;  tnd  the  eril  Choughtt  tnd 
detirea  tppear  to  be  regarded  as  affections  of  that  principle,  originating  in 
tonrcet  distinct  from  it,  and  different  from  one  another. 

The  more  general  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  the  mind  it  a  timpl« 
md  indivisible  tobttance,  and  that  the  aeveral  facultiet  are  merely  dim- 
rent  states  of  it.  Sach  is  the  light  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed  by  Dr. 
QalL  **  In  my  opinion/*  says  he,  **  there  exists  but  one  single  principle, 
which  sees,  feels,  tastes,  hears,  touches,  thinks,  and  wills.  But  in  order 
that  this  principle  may  become  capable  of  perceiying  light  and  sound— of 
feeling,  tasting,  and  touching — and  of  manifesting  me  different  kinds  of 
thought  and  propensity — it  requires  the  aid  t>f  varioas  material  instruments, 
without  which  the  exercise  of  all  these  faculties  would  be  impossible."* 

This  view  is  espoused  also  by  my  excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Welsh,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Uni? ersity  of  Iklinbargh,  who 
successfully  shows  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  phrenological  doctrine 
of  a  plurality  of  organs.  **  The  leading  doctrine  of  Phrenology,**  ssvt 
he,  **  is,  that  different  portions  or  org*na  of  the  brain  are  connected  with 
the  primitive  feelings  of  the  mind.  The  truth  of  this  position  can  obvi« 
ously  be  ascertained  only  by  observation.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  true,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  can  be  reconciled  witn  the  great  principle 
to  which  so  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  that  the  powers,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  of  the  mind  are  not  different  from  the  mind,  but  merely  the 
mind  itself  existing  in  different  states  1 

^  It  requires  but  httle  reflection  to  be  satisffed  that  the  introduction  of 
cerebral  organs  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  Dr.  Brown*s  leading  princi- 
ple. The  cerebral  organs  are  not  the  mind— nor  is  any  state  of  these 
organs  the  mind.  The  mind  we  believe  to  be  a  simple  and  indivisible 
substance.  And  the  only  difference  that  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology  in- 
troduce in  regard  to  Dr.  Brown*s  principle  is,  that,  instead  of  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  being  merely  the  relations  of  the  simple  substance  nund  to 
its  own  former  states  or  to  external  objects,  they  are  the  relations  of  the 
simple  substance  mind  to  certain  portions  of  the  encephalon. 

**  In  looking  upon  an^  object— as  snow — we  have  the  notion  of  a  certain 
colour.  Now,  the  notion  is  not  in  the  snow,  but  in  the  mind.  That  is, 
the  notion  of  colour  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  relation  to  an  exter- 
nal object.  But  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  an  intervening 
step  between  the  snow  and  the  mind  :  there  is  an  affection  of  the  c^tic 
nerve.  The  notion  of  colour,  then,  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  optic  nerve.  It  will  be  conceded  that  this  does  not  alter  the 
question  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  mind.  And  if  this  is  conceded,  it 
is  abundantly  obvious  tW  another  step  in  the  process  mi^ht  be  con- 
ceived without  taking  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  immaterial  part,  and 
that,  instead  of  an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  being  the  immediate  ante- 
cedent of  the  notion  of  colour,  it  might  be  a  particular  portion  of  the  ence- 
phalon. As  the  notion  of  colour,  upon  this  supposition,  is  a  relation  of 
the  mind  to  the  organ  of  colour,  it  follows  that,  it  that  organ  were  changed 
in  any  respect,  the  state  of  the  mind  would  also  be  changed.  Thus,  if 
it  were  larger,  or  of  a  finer  structure,  or  more  active,  the  perception  of 
colour  would  be  morti  delicate,  or  quick,  or  pleasing.  The  same  remarks 
might  be  extended  to  all  the  organs.  Where  the  organ  of  Causality  is 
large,  ss  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown  himself,  then  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  reason  ;  which  tendency  is  a  state  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  a  material 
organ,  which  state  would  have  been  different  had  the  organ  been  different. 

**  A  multitude  of  organs  may  all  be  affecting  the  mind  at  the  saoM 
*  Sur  let  FonctUms  du  Cfrofloa,  i.,  243. 
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instant,  and  in  that  case  a  variety  of  feelings  will  be  experienced.  But 
still  the  mind  is  simple,  and  it  is  onlj  its  relations  to  these  difierent  organs 
that  are  complex. 

'*  When  we  say,  then,  that  when  we  have  any  power,  as,  for  examplsi 
of  reasoning,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  power  is  different  from  the 
mind.  There  iB  a  material  organ  which  is  separate  froih  the  mind,  but 
the  perception  of  relation  is  a  state  wholly  mental.  One  state  of  ths 
oigan  may  give  the  perception  of  relation,  another  the  desire  to  perceive 
or  discover  it ;  but  the  perception  and  desire  are  both  attributes,  not  of 
matter,  but  of  mind.  The  effect  of  the  organ  being  lar^e  or  small,  actifs 
or  inactive,  in  difierent  individuals,  or  upon  the  same  individual  at  different 
times,  is  the  subject  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  chapter  on  Cause  a^ 
Effect,  as  that  which  Dr.  Brown  had  not  considered.''* 

Dr.  CaldweU,  again,  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  singleness  of  the 
power  of  the  mind.  "  We  do  not  believe,*'  says  he,  "  that,  in  a  geparate 
or  insuUUed  capacity,  the  mind  either  does  or  can  possess  a  number  of 
distinct  faculties,  but  that  it  is  at  singUin  its  power  as  it  is  in  its  subgUnee, 
It  is  a  quickening  and  operative  principle,  essential  to  all  the  mental  ft- 
culties,  but  does  not  by  any  means  possess  them  itself.  It  is  no  more 
made  up  of  parts y  in  relation  to  power ^  than  in  relation  to  substance.  In 
both  respects  it  is  one  and  indivistUe. 

'*  To  advocate  a  proposition  the  opposite  of  this  is,  to  contend  that  the 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  compound.  To  be  single  in  essence  and  multiplex 
in  power,  implies  a  contradiction.  Conformably  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  creation,  we  consider  such  a  case  impossible.  In  support  of  a 
belief  the  reverse  of  this,  no  evidence  presents  itself,  either  prtmiiive  or 
analogical.     On  the  contrary,  al^attainable  evidence  is  against  it. 

"  We  can  conceive  of  but  one  possible  way  in  which  the  human  mind, 
single  in  its  essence,  can  be  tributary  to  the  existence  of  a  muUiplidty 
of  faculties.  That  is,  by  being  united  to  a  system  of  organs,  instead  of  a 
single  one,  and  serving  as  the  spring  of  action  to  the  whole.  In  this  case 
the  multiplicity  of  the  organs,  each  different  in  structure  from  the  other, 
although  acting  from  the  same  principle  and  impulse,  will  secure,  in  the 
result,  the  requisite  variety.  For  every  organ  must  necessarily  act  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  its  specific  structure. 

**  We  cannot,  therefore,  withhold  an  expression  of  our  deliberate  belief, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  unity  of  the  human  mind,  both  in  substance 
and  power,  constitutes,  most  certainly,  that  foundation  of  the  science  of 
Phrenology  that  nothing  can  shake,  and  which  the  progress  of  time  and 
improvements  in  knowledge  will  only  render  more  stable  and  secure.  For 
if  it  be  true  that  the  mind,  as  a  unit,  possesses  but  unity  of  power,  it 
follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  multiplicity  of  power  manifested  in  the 
functions  of  the  mental  faculties  must  arise  from  a  multiplex  system  of 
cerebral  organs,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  mind."t 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  studying  Phrenology,  to  decide  which  of  these 
views  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  nature ;  because  the  effects  of  the 
Organs  on  the  mind  are  the  same,  whichever  of  them  be  adopted.  If  the 
mind  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  powers,  then  each  acts  by  means  of  a 
particular  organ,  and  is  manifested  with  a  degree  of  energy  varying  with 
Its  size.  Viewed  as  one  simple  substance,  capable  of  existing  in  a  variety 
of  states,  it  enters  into  each  state  by  means  of  a  separate  organ:  when 
the  organs  are  spontaneouly  active,  they  induce  their  relative  states ; 
without  their  influence,  these  cannot  take  place :  when  they  are  laige, 

♦  WelsVs  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  p.  521. 

J  Preliminary  Discourse  in  answer  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  Criticism  on  I^lrs- 
ogy  in  the  88th  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Caldwell's 
BUmsttta  of  Phrenology,  2d  edit.,  p.  10. 
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tho  states  are  excited  rigorodsly ;  when  they  are  smaD,  these  exist  Imlbfy. 
The  reader  may  therefore  adopt  whichever  theoxy  appears  to  himself  prs- 
lerahle.  Without  meaning  to  deny  that  the  latter  yiew  appears  to  me  the 
more  plaasible,  I  shall,  in  the  followinff  pages,  treat  of  the  (acuities  as 
^ktiinet  mental  powers,  connected  with  separate  organs ;  beesuse,  by 
doing  so,  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  out  the  doctrine  more  simply  and  lomi- 
nously,  than  by  considering  them  as  merely  particular  states  of  the  general 
power— the  Mind  :  and  this  language,  moreover,  is  correct  even  on  what 
seems  to  be  the  true  hypothesis ;  because^  according  to  this  view,  when 
the  organ  of  Causality,  for  example,  is  largely  possessed,  the  individual 
is  capable  of  reasoning  logically  and  acutely— of  which  mental  act  he  is 
incapable  when  that  organ  is  greatly  deficient.  The  word  faeuliy  at 
power,  therefore,  is  used  to  en>ress  the  quality  possesed  in  the  one  case, 
and  not  in  the  other,  and  which  is  legitimately  designated  and  universally 
recoffnised  by  either  of  these  terms. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me,"  continues  Dr.  Welsh,  "  that  another  difiicnity 
of  a  metaphysical  nature  may  suerost  itself  in  regard  to  the  principles  of 
Phrenology.  It  maybe  asked.  What  is  the  soul  when  deprifed  of  the 
cerebral  organs  1  But  the  system  oi  Dr.  Brown  affi>rds  us  no  more  liffht 
upon  this  point  than  the  system  of  Dr.  Grail.  Indeed,  a  passage  which 
I  have  quoted  from  his  Lectures  shows  that  he  considered  that  those  who 
engaged  in  such  inquiries  were  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  our  faculties.  It 
is  only  experience  that  can  teach  us  in  what  state  the  soul  exists  when 
separated  from  the  body.  And  in  this  sense  the  precept  of  the  poet  holds 
equally  in  a  scientific  and  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 

'  Wait  the  great  teacher  IXeath,  and  Ood  adore.'  ** 

DIVISION  OF  THE  PACULTIES. 

Dr.  Spurzhiim  divides  the  faculties  into  two  orders,  Fiiuhos  and 
Ihtellbot,  or  affective  and  intelleehuU  faculties.  The  feelings  are  sub- 
divided by  him  mto  two  genera,  denominated  Propbnsitiis  and  Sbnti- 
MRNTS.  He  apphes  the  name  propermtiet  to  indicate  internal  impulses, 
which  invite  only  to  certain  actions  ;  and  eentimenU  to  designate  other 
feeling  not  limited  to  inclination  alone,  but  which  have  an  emotion  of  a 
peculiar  kind  superadded.  Acquisitiveness,  for  example,  is  a  mere 
impulse  to  acquire  ;  Veneration  ffives  a  tendency  to  worship,  accompanied 
by  a  particular  emotion,  which  latter  quality  m  the  reason  of  its  being 
denominated  a  sentiment 

The  second  order  of  faculties  mskes  us  acquainted  with  objects  which 
exist,  and  their  qualities  and  relations ;  they  are  called  intbllbctual. 
These  are  subdivided  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  into  four  genera.  The  first 
includes  the  external  senses  ana  voluntary  motion ;  the  second  those 
internal  powers  which  perceive  existence,  or  make  man  and  animals 
acquainted  with  external  objects  and  their  physical  qualities ;  and  the 
third  the  powers  which  perceive  the  relations  of  external  objects.  These 
three  genera  are  named  perceptive  factUties.  The  fourth  genus  comprises 
the  faculties  which  act  on  all  the  other  powers — which  compare,  judge, 
and  discriminate :  these  are  named  reflective  faculties. 

The  names  of  the  faculties  employed  in  this  work  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, those  suggested  by  Dr.  Spurzheim.  To  desigrnate  propensity,  he 
adds  to  a  root  or  fundamental  word  the  termination  tve,  as  inaicating  tho 
quality  of  producing ;  the  termination  ness  denotes  the  abstract  state, 
as  Destructiveness.  The  termination  ous  characterizes  a  »entime?itf  as 
cautious,  conscientious.  To  these  is  added  ness,  to  express  the  abstract 
quality,  as  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness.    The  names  of  the  tntoC- 
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Uchud  faculties  are  eaailj  anderitoody  and  do  not  heze  xeqoire  any  fuA- 
cular  explanation.  ' 

Considerable  difficulty  attends  the  arransement  of  the  facaltiei  and 
organs.  In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  uiis  work  they  were  arranged 
and  numbered  according  to  the  order  adopted  in  Dr.  Spnnheim*s  Pk^ti' 
ognomical  System,  published  in  1815.  The  principle  of  that  arrangemsnt 
was»  as  far  as  possible,  philosophical.  The  organs  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals  were  treated  of  first,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  and 
ascending.  Next  come  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  man ; 
and,  lastly,  the  organs  of  intellect.  Since  18 15,  the  ^eat  divisions  of  this 
classification  have  been  retained,  but  repeated  alterations  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details.  It  appeara  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  class&cation  until  all  the  organs,  and  also  the 
primitive  faculty  or  ultimate  function  of  each,  shall  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained, which  is  not  at  present  the  case.  Till  this  end  shall  be  accom- 
plished,  every  interim  arrangement  will  be  in  danger  of  being  overturned 
by  subsequent  discoveries.  In  the  meantime,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  I  shall  adopt  the  arrangement  followed  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in 
the  third  edition  of  his  Phrenology,  published  in  1825.*  Durmg  his  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  in  1828,  he  demonstrated  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and 
traced  out  the  connexion  between  the  organs  in  a  manner  so  clear  and 
satisfactory,  that  the  basis  of  his  arrangement  appeared  founded  in  nature. 
Dr.  Gall  seems  not  to  have  adopted  any  philosophical  principle  of  classi- 
fication ;  but  it  is  proper  that  his  names  and  order  should  be  known.  I 
shall,  therefore,  add  a  table  of  these  to  the  present  work.t 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  organs,  observations  have  been  made  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  functions  are  held  to  be  ascertained  ;  and  in  regard  to 
others,  yrhere  the  observations  have  been  fewer,  the  functions  are  stated 
as  probable.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  phrenologists  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  manifestations  which  accompany  the  organs  set  down 
as  established  ;  their  differences  touch  only  the  result  of  the  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  feelings  and  intellectual  powers,  and  the  order  of  their 
arranffement. 

I  shall  notice  briefly  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  each  organ,  and 
state  a  few  cases  in  illustration  of  its  function  :  but  the  reader  is  respect- 
fully informed,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  on 
which  Phrenology  is  founded.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  those  readers  who  are 
fond  of  perusing  cases,  to  Dr.  GalPs  work,  in  six  volumes,  entitled  <^ 
let  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  cfc. ;  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  work,  Phrenology; 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society ;  to  The  Phreneli^ieal 
Journal  and  Miscellany ;  and  to  the  Journal  de  la  Societi  PhrinoU^ique 
de  Paris.  Those  persons  who  desire  philosophical  conviction  are 
requested  to  resort  directly  to  nature,  which  is  always  within  their  reach ; 

for  WBLL-OROUNDKD   CONVICTION   CAN   BE  OBTAINBD   ONLY  BY   PBBSOMaL 
OBSBBVATION. 

NATURAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FACULTIES 

Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  investigated  the  laws  which  dttermine 
the  natural  language  of  the  individual  faculties,  and  their  exposition  of 
them  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive^  The  leading  principle  isi 
that  the  motions  are  always  in  the  direction  of  the  seat  of  the  oigans. 
Self-Esteem,  for  instance,  produces  an  attitude  in  which  the  head  and 

*  See  Objections  to  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  classification  of  the  faeulties,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  II.  t  Appendix,  No.  IIL 

X  See  Gall,  Star  let  Fonctions  dujCerveau,  v.,  440,  ana  Spurzheim's  Pkysif 
gnomical  System,  London,  1816,  p.  398. 
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bodjr  are  held  high,  and  reclining  backward  ;  FimmeM  gives  erectneas 
and  stifihess  to  ^e  person ;  Cautiousness  carries  the  heaa  backward  and 
to  the  aide,  Veneration  upward  and  forward,  and  so  on.  Each  organ, 
when  predominantly  poioerful  and  active,  produces  these  motions  and  atti- 
tudes. It  also  gives  a  peculiar  expression  to  the  Toice  snd  features :  thus 
Bestractiveness  communicates  to  the  voice  a  hard  ringing  quality,  and  to 
tile  countenance  a  dark  harsh  expression ;  while  Love  of  Approbation 

S'vea  a  flattering  and  pleasing  tone  to  the  voice,  and  gracious  smiles  to 
e  face.  The  modes  of  expression  attached  to  each  faculty,  being  natu- 
nd,  are  universal,  and  are  understood  in  all  countries  and  all  ages.  They 
are  the  foundations  of  pantomime,  and  also  of  expression  in  painting  and 
scnlptnre.  The  knowledge  of  them  renders  Physiognomy  scientific ; 
without  this  knowledge,  it  is  a  mere  empirical  art,  lading  as  often  to  erro- 
neous as  to  sound  conclusions. 

Order  I.— FEELINGS. 

GiNus  I.— PROPENSITIES. 

The  faculties  falling  under  this  genus  do  not  form  ideas  nor  procure 
knowledge  ;  their  sole  function  is,  to  produce  a  propensity  of  a  specific 
kind.     These  fticulties  are  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 

I.— AMATIVENESS. 

Thu  cerebellum  (A  A,  fig.  2,  p.  74)  is  the  organ  of  this  propensity,* 
and  is  situated  between  the  mastoid  process  en  each  side  and  the  pro- 
jecting point  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone. 
The  size  is  indicated  during  life  by  the  thickness  of  the  neck  at  these 
parts,  or  between  the  ears,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  occipital  bone  backward.  In  some  individuals  the  lobes  of  the  cere- 
beUom  descend  or  droop,  increasing  the  downward  convexity  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  rather  than  increasing  its  expansion  between  the  ears.  In  such 
cases  the  projection  may  be  felt  by  the  hand,  if  pressed  firmly  on  the  rteck. 
The  subjoined  cuts  show  the  appearances  presented  by  the  living  head 
when  the  organ  is  moderate  and  large. 

There  a  nearly  half  an  inch  of  space  between  the  cerebellum  and  the 
commencement  of  the  posterior  lobs  of  the  brain,  at  the  insertion  of  the 
tentorium. 

The  tentorium  is  a  strong  membrane,  which  separates  the  cerebellum 
firom  the  brain ;  in  animals  which  leap,  as  the  cat  and  tiger,  the  separation 
is  produced  by  a  Uiin  plate  of  bone.f  The  cerebellum  is,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  brain  ;  for  its  fibres  originate  in  the  corpora  restiformia, 
from  which  also  the  organs  of  other  animal  propensities  ariae.  Certain 
fibres  originating  in  that  source,  after  passing  through  the  optic  thalamic 
expand  into  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Combative- 

*  Partesgenitales, sive  testes  homiuibus  et foeminis  uterus,  propensionem 
ad  venenhi  excitare  nequeunt.  Nam  in  pueris  veneris  stimulus  seminis 
.secretioni  saepd  antecedit.  Plures  eunuchi,  ^uanquam  testibus  privati,  banc 
incilnationem  conservant  Sunt  etiam  foeminee  qusB  sine  utero  nat»,  hunc 
stimulum  manifestant.  Hinc  quidam  ex  doctrinsB  nostras  inimicis,  harum 
renim  minimd  infcil,  seminis  prsBsentiam  in  sanguine  contsndunt,  et  hano 
causam  sufficientem  existimant.  Attamen  argumenta  hujus  generis  ver4 
physiologic  longd  absunt,  et  vix  citatione  digna  videntur.  Nonnulli  etiam 
BoJQS  inclinationis  causam  in  liquore  prostatico  qunrunt ;  sed  in  senibua 
aliquandu  fluidi  prostatici  secretio,  sine  ullA  veneris  inclinatione,  copiosissima 
est.~Spurzheim's  Phrti%ology,  p.  128.  t  See  Note  ou  ^.  1^« 
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sew,  DeetiacliTenen,  &c.  The  neryn  of  ught  (4  4,  Eg.  2,  p.  74)  cm 
be  (raced  inlo  tbenatet,  lyiogTer;  near  the  Mine  parts  ;  while  the  iiei*e> 
of  henring  (e,  tame  figure)  ipiing  fiom  the  medollarj  streak*  on  (he  mr- 
fice  of  the  fouilh  ventricle,  lying  unmsdiately  auder  the  cerebellam. 
The*e  areangementi  of  Mructure  correspond  with  (ha  facts,  thai  the  ejea 
eiprcH  iDoie  powerrully  than  ihe  other  senses  the  pasaion  of  Ioto  )  tbt( 
abueee  of  Ihe  amatire  piopentily  produce  bliodnesg  and  deafnrai;  and 
that  this  feeling  subsaquenlly  eicilet  AdheaJTenew,  CombatiTeaeaB,  and 
Settiuctivenesi  intoyiiid  action— rendering  «[UcliiiieDti[T«aia(iUj  strong, 
and  inspiring  even  ferDales,  who,  in  ordinary  citcutnstancss,  are  timid  and 
relirine,  with  courage  and  delermination  when  under  its  inSaence.  The 
ceiebellum  consists  of  three  portions,  a  central  and  two  lataraL  The  cen- 
tral ia  in  direct  communication  with  the  corpora  TCtlifomia,  uid  the  two 
lateral  portions  are  brought  into  communication  with  each  oilier  bj  the 
pmu  VaroUi.     (See  figs.  2  and  3.  pp.  7*.  75.) 

Dr.  Gall  was  led  to  the  diKOverj  of  the  function  of  Ihia  organ  in  the 
following  manner  :  He  wai  physician  to  a  widow  of  irreproachable  cha- 
nc(er,  who  was  seized  with  nervous  affections,  to  whicb  succeeded  severe 
nymphomania.  In  the  violence  of  a  paroiyim  he  supported  her  head,  and 
was  struck  with  the  great  sae  and  heat  of  the  neck.  She  stated  tint  beat 
and  tension  of  theie  parts  always  preceded  a  paroiyam.  Ho  followed 
out,  by  numerous  observations,  the  idea,  suggested  by  this  occrirniDce> 
of  connexion  between  the  amative  propensity  and  the  cerebellum,  and  be 
soon  established  the  point  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

This  faculty  gives  use  to  the  sexual  feeling.  In  newly-born  children 
the  cerebellum  is  the  least  developed  of  all  the  cerebral  part^  Ai  this 
period  the  upper  and  posterior  psrts  of  the  neck,  conespondfc  to  the 
cerebellum,  appeaca  attached  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  base  of  (ha  skBll. 
The  weigh(or  the  cerebellum  ii  then  to  that  of  the  bum  as  one  to  diirteen, 
fifteen,  or  iwentj.  In  adult*  it  is  ae  one  to  sii.  seven,  or  eight.  Tfae 
eerehellum  enlargea.niuch  at  puberty,  and  attains  its  full  size  between  the 
uea  of  eighteen  and  twenty-sii.  The  neck  then  appears  greatly  mote 
--'  d  behind.  In  gsneral,  the  cerebellum  is  less  in  females  than  in 
•  7>ms.  0/  Hu  PfirB..  Sk.,  p.  3\0. 
f  rArtH.  Jmm.,  vol.  t,.  No.  *9,  ?.  a«l  ■ 
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mtles.    In  old  age  it  freqaently  diminishes.    There  it  no  constant  pro- 

portion  between  the  brain  and  it  in  all  individuals ;  just  as  there  is  no  in- 

▼triable  proportion  between  this  feeling  and  the  other  powers  of  the  mind. 

Sometimes  the  cerebellum  is  largely  developed  befoAO  the  age  of  puberty. 

This  was  the  case  in  a  child  of  tnree  years  of  age,  in  a  boy  of  fiv^,  and  m 

one  of  twelve  ;  and  they  all  manifested  the  feeling  strongly.    In  the  cast 

of  the  skull  of  Dr.  Hette,  sold  in  the  shops,  the  developement  is  small, 

and  the  feeling  corresponded.*     In  the  cast  of  the  skull  of  a  convict  who 

died  at  Chatham,  J.  L.,  it  is  very  large,  and  there  was  a  proportionate 

vigour  of  the  propensity. t    In  the  casts  of  M itched  and  Dean  it  is  very 

la^,  and  the  manifestations  were  in  proportion.     Farther  evidence  of 

tbe  functions  of  this  organ  will  be  found  in  Dr.  GalPs  work,  Sur  let  Fane- 

turns  dM  Cerveau,  tome  iii.,  pp.  235-414;  and  several  cases  are  men- 

tioned  In  the  following  works :  Journal  of  Pathological  Obtervaiiong  kept 

at  the  Hogpital^tke  EcoU  dc  Medicine,  No.  108,  16/A  July,  1817,  case 

of  Jean  Michel  Brigand ;  Journal  of  the  H6iel  Dieu,  case  of  Florat,  19ih 

March,  1819,  and  of  a  woman,  11th  November,  1818 ;  Wepferus,  Hit- 

toria  apopUctieorum,  edit.  1724,  page  487 ;  Phtlotophical  Transactions, 

No.  S28,  case  by  Dr.  Tyson ;  Memoires  de  CMrurgfie  Mtliiaire,  et  Cam- 

pagnes,  by  Baron  Larrey,  vol.  ii.,  p.  160,  vol.  iii.,  p.  262 ;  Serres  On 

Apoplexy  ;  Richerand*s  Elements  of  Pkisiology,  pp.  379,  »^0,  Kerrison*s 

translation ;   Dr.  Spurzheim*^  Phrenology,  p.  130 ;  The  Phrenological 

Journal,  vol.  v^  pp.  98,  311,  636 ;  viL,  29  ;  viii.,  377, 529  ;  ix.,  188, 383, 

625 ;  I^.  Andrew  Combe's  Observations  on  Mental  Derangement,  p.  161 ; 

and  The  LondonMeOeal  and  Surgical  Journal,  21st  June  and  23d  August, 

1834,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  649,  and  vol.  vi.,  p.  125.     Dr.  Caldwell  has  given,  in 

The  Annals  of  Phrenology,  No.  I.,  pp.  80-84,  a  summary  of  the  principal 

reasons  for  considering  the  cerebellum  to  be  the  organ  of  Amativeness. 

''  It  ia  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  **  to  unite  a  greater  number 
of  proofs  in  demonstration  of  any  natural  truth,  than  may  be  presented  to 
determine  tbe  function  of  the  cerebellum ;"  and  in  this  I  agree  with  him. 
Those  who  have  not  read  Dr.  GalPs  section  on  this  organ,  can  form  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  force  of  the  evidence  which  he  has  collected.^ 

M.  Floureas,  by  whom  certain  ezperhnents  were  performed  on  the 
lower  animals,  chiefly  by  inflicting  injuries  on  their  cerebella,  contends 
that  these  experiments  show  that  the  cerebellum  serves  for  the  regulation 
of  muscular  motion.  "  On  removing  the  cerebellum,"  says  be,  **  the 
animal  loses  the  power  of  executing  combined  movements."  Mageodie 
performed  similar  experiments  on  the  cerebellum,  and  found  that  thoy 
occasioned  only  an  irresistible  tendency  in  the  animal  to  run,  walk,  or  swim 
backward.  He  made  experiments  also  on  the  corpora  striata  and  tuber- 
ada  quadrigemiiia,  with  the  following  results :  When  one  part  of  those 
were  cut,  the  animal  rolled;  when  another,  if  went  forward,  and  extended 
its  head  and  extremities ;  when  another,  it  bent  all  these :  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  determining  the  cerebral  functions,  those  parts  of  the 
brain  possess  an  equal  claim  with  the  cerebellum  to  be  regarded  as  the 
regulators  of  motion.  The  fact  is,  that  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
are  so  u^mately  connected,  that  the  infliction  of  injury  on  one  deranges 
others,  VB  hence  is  not  the  way  to  determine  the  functions  of  any,  even 
its  least  important  parts.  This  is  now  admitted  by  all  sound  physiolo- 
gists ;  among  others  Sir  Charles  Bell.^ 

♦  See  Phreri.  Jown.,  vi.,  600.  i  lb.,  iv.,  258. 

X  The  nature  of  the  subject  prevents  me  from  inserting  the  details  of  Dr. 
Gall's  section  on  this  organ.    I  have  translated  it,  however,  and  printed  it 
nniformly  with  his  work ;  and  it  may  be  obtained  separately  \]fj  m^^c^  «X>\- 
dottts  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  the  investigation. 
^  Ses  TAe  JPArmt^gicai  Joumait  ix.,  122. 
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The  great  size  of  the  cerebellum,  however — ^the  chrcumstance  o(  it« 
lateral  portions  not  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  middle  part,  in  all 
animals — and  also  the  results  of  some  late  experiments,  haye  suggested 
tiie  notion  that  it  may  not  be  a  single  organ,  but  that,  although  Amative- 
ness  is  ^unquestionably  connected  with  the  largest  portion  of  it,  other 
functions  may  be  connected  with  the  other  parts.     This  seems  not  im- 
probable ;  but  as  we  have  no  direct  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact,  or  in 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  these  supposed  functions,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  announce  the  proposition  as  one  worthy  of  investigation.* 
In  Magendie^s  Journtd  de  Physiologies  for  June,  1831,  however,  a  case  is 
reported,  in  which  the  cerebellum  was  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  wanting, 
having  apparently  been  destroyed  by  disease.     Yet  the  patient  enjoyed  to 
the  last  the  power  of  executing  combined  movements,  and  performed  none 
of  the  evolutions  described  above  as  the  result  of  Magendie's  experiment.! 
Mr.  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  the  influence  of  this  propensity  on 
the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect,!  observes,  that  it  has  been  regarded 
by  some  individuals  as  almost  synonymous  with  pollution,  and  the  notion 
has  been  entertained  that  it  cannot  be  even  approached  without  defilement. 
This  mistake  has  arisen  from  attention  bein^'  directed  too  exclusively  to 
the  abuses  of  the  propensity.     Like  everythmg  that  forms  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  nature,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  wisdom  and  excellence  in  itself,  al- 
though liable  to  abuse.     It  exerts  a  quiet,  but, effectual,  influence  in  the 
feneral  interceurse  between  the  sexes,  giving  rise  in  each  to  a  sort  of 
indly  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  oUier;     This  disposition  to  mutual 
kindness  between  the  sexes  does  not  arise  from  Benevolence  or  AdhO' 
siveness,  nor  any  other  sentiment  or  propensity,  alone  ;  because,  if  such 
were  its  exclusive  sources,  it  would  be  equally  displayed  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  individuals  of  each  sex  among  themselves,  which  it  is 
not.     **  In  this  quiet  and  unobtrusive  state  of  the  feeling,"  says  Mr. 
Scott,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  last  gross  or  offensive  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive delicacy.     So  far  the  contrary,  that  the  want  of  some  feeling  of 
this  sort  is  regarded,  wherever  it  appears,  as  a  very  palpable  defect,  and  a 
most  unamiable  trait  in  the  character.     It  softens  all  the  proud,  irasci- 
ble, and  antisocial  principles  of  our  nature,  in  everything  which  regards 
that  sex  which  is  the  object  of  it ;  and  it  increases  ^e  activity  and  force 
of  all  the  kindly  and  benevolent  affections.     This  explains  many  facts 
which  appear  in  the  mutual  regards  of  the  sexes  toward  each  other. 
Men  are,  generally  speaking,  more  generous  and  kind,  more  benevolent 
and  charitable,  toward  women,  than  they  are  to  men,  or  than  women  are 
to  one  another."     This  faculty  also  inspires  the  poet  and  dramatist  in 
compositions  on  the  passion  of  love  ;  and  it  exerts  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence over  human  conduct.     Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that  individuals 
in  whom  the  or^an  is  very  large,  ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to  the  profes- 
sion of  religion  m  countries  where  chastity  for  life  is  required  of  the  clergy. 
The  organ  is  more  prone  to  activity  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 
When  very  large,  however,  its  function  is  powerfully  manifested  even  in 

«  See  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vii.,  440. 

t  The  case  alluded  to,  that  of  a  girl  named  Labrosse,  who  was  dfelicted  to 
amative  abuse,  is  reported  likewise  in  Ferussac's  Bulletin  for  October,  1831, 
and  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  enemies  of  Phrenology  to  be  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  science.  Dr.  Caldwell,  however,  has  well  shown,  in  the  AnnaU 
of  Phrenolygy,  No.  1.,  p.  76,  (quoted  in  Tlu  PhrenologicalJoumeUt  vol.  ix^,  p. 
^6,)  that  such  a  conclusion  is  altogether  unwarranted.  Although  the  cere- 
belram  was  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  almost  obliterated,  the  appearances 
wenmtch  w  to  indicate  plainly  that  the  obliteration  was  recent,  and  had  been 

^MOMed  by  loBammAtorj  excitement  of  the  oT&an— axv  exc\Xet(i<&tiX^%x<«AUy  in 

^■'■■gpr  ^ith  the  mainxfestations  referred  to, 
/  I'^rtmohgiLia  Journal,  IL,  392. 
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tke  froien  regions.  Th«  GreenUndera  and  other  tribes  of  Esqaiaaiix, 
for  example,  are  remarkable  for  the  utrength  of  the  feeling ;  and  their 
tknllt,  %f  which  the  Phrenological  Society  possesses  twelve  ^pecimans, 
iodicate  a  corresponding  deyetopement  of  the  cerebellum.* 

The  aboses  of  this  propensity  are  the  sources  of  innumerable  evils  in 
Hfe ;  and,  as  the  organ  and  feeling  exist,  and  produce  an  influence  on 
the  character^  independently  of  external  communication,  Dr.  Spursheim 
suggests  the  propriety  of  instructing  young  persons  in  the  consequences 
of  Its  improper  indulgence,  as  preferable  to  keeping  them  in  '*  a  state  of 
inuxrance  that  may  provoke  a  fatal  curiosity,  oompromisin|[  in  the  end 
toeir  own  and  their  descendants'  bodily  and  mental  constitution." 

The  organ  is  established. 

2.  PHIL0PRQGENITIVENES8. 

Thb  attachment  of  the  inferior  animals  to  their  young  has  often  been 
die  subject  of  admiration.  In  them  it  is  attributed  to  instinct.  Instinct 
means  an  ori^nal  propensity,  impelling  the  animal  endowed  with  it  to 
act  in  a  certam  way,  without  intention  or  purpose.  Is  the  attachment 
of  human  beings  to  their  young  the  consequence  of  a  similar  innate  feeling, 
or  is  it  the  result  of  reason,  or  a  modification  of  benevolence  or  of  other 
feelings  1  That  it  does  net  spring  from  reflection  is  abundantly  evident. 
Reason  oidy  investigates  causes  and  effects,  and  decides  on  a  comparison 
of  facts.  The  mother,  while  she  smiles  with  ineffable  joy  on  her  tender 
oflbpring,  does  not  argue  herself  into  the  delightful  emotion.  The 
excitement  is  instantaneous ;  the  object  requires  only  to  be  presented  to 
her  eye  or  imagination,  and  the  whole  impetus  of  parental  love  stirs  the 
mind.  Hence  a  distinct  feeling  is  obviously  the  basis  of  the  affection. 
It  is  not  a  modification  of  any  other  sentiment,  but  an  original  propensity ; 
fiuTfOn  going  into  society,  we  find  that  the  love  of  children  bears  no  per- 
ceptible proportion  to  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind.  If  it  depended  on 
Qenevolence,  no  selfish  individual  could  be  ardently  attached  to  offspring ; 
and  yet  the  opposite  is  frequently  the  fact.  If  it  were  a  modification  of  mere 
self-love,  as  some  have  supposed,  then  parental  affection  should  be  weak 
in  proportion  as  generosity  is  strong ;  but  this  theory  also  is  contradicted 
by  experience.  Neither  do  we  find  love  of  young  bear  a  definite  relation 
to  intellectual  endowment.  Sometimes  a  woman  of  limited  understand- 
inff  loves  her  children  ardently  ;  occasionally  another  equally  weak  is 
indifferent  toward  them.  Some  hiehly  intellectual  women  add  maternal 
affection  to  their  other  virtues ;  while  others,  not  less  acute  in  under- 
standing, look  on  offspring  as  a  burden.  There  are,  therefore,  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  holding  the  love  of  young  to  be  a  primitive  tendency  of 
the  mind ;  and  phrenological  observations  coincide  with  this  conclusion. 
The  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  the  middle  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  corresponds  to  the  protuberance  of  the  occiput.  Dr.  Gall 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery :  In  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations he  had  remarked,  that,  in  the  human  race,  the  upper  part  of  the 
occiput  is  in  general  more  prominent  in  the  female  skull  than  in  the  male ; 
and  heHbferred,  that  the  part  of  the  brain  beneath  must  be  the  organ  of 
some  feeling  which  is  stronger  in  women  than  in  men.  But  the  question 
presented  itself,  What  is  this  quality  1  During  several  years  various 
conjectures  occurred  to  bim,  which  he  successively  adopted  and  rejected  ; 
and  he  frequently  stated  to  his  pupils  the  embarrassment  he  felt  upon  the 
subject.  He  remarked  at  last,  that,  in  this  particular  point,  the  skulls  of 
monkeys  bore  a  singular  resemblance  to  those  of  women— and  coii" 

*  See  JSttay  on  the  Character  and  Cerebral  DtveloptmeiCL  rf  the  £«fpiVRMlu»« 
b^  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  Phren,  Jbitm.,  viii.,  296-7. 
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eluded,  that  the  cerelwal  part  placed  iBimediately  under  the  prominence, 
was  probably  the  organ  of  some  quality  or  faculty  for  which  the  monkey 
tribes  and  women  were  distin^iahed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  %e  was 
led  the  more  to  entertain  this  idea,  becanse,  from  the  discoTeries  he  had 
already  ihade  in  this  region,  he  was  aware  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
look  there  for  the  seat  of  any  superior  intellectual  or  morii  faculty.    He 
repeatedly  revolved  in  bis  mind  all  the  feelings  manifested  by  the  monkeiy 
tribe,  so  far  as  known  to  him.    At  last,  in  one  of  those  favourable  mo- 
ments when  a  lucky  thought  sometimes  does  more  to  ehcit  truth  than 
years  of  labour  and  reflection,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  hhHj  in  the  midst 
of  a  lecture,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  c^  monkeys 
is  an  extreme  ardour  of  aflfection  for  their  young.    This  quality-  has  been 
noticed  in  them  by  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  ;  and  persons  who 
have  resided  in  countries  wh^e  monkeys  are  commcHi  have  also  observed  w 
it,  and  remarked  that  it  leads  them  to  bestow  caresses  even  on  the  young 
of  the  hpman  species,  especially  negro  children,  when  these  happen  to 
fall  in  their  way.     The  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  this  might  be 
the  feeling  or  quality  of  which  he  was  in  search.     Impatient  to  put  this 
conclusion  to  the  test,  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  male  with  the  female 
skulls  of  animals  in  his  extensive  collection,  he  begged  hia  hearers  (o  go 
awapr,  and  leave  him  to  his  researches  ;  and,  on  malung  the  examination, 
he  found  that  in  fact  there  existed  the  same  difference  between  the  male 
and  female  skull  among  the  lower  animals  in  general,  which  he  had 
observed  between  the  male  and  the  female  skull  in  the  human  species. 
This  seemed  a  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  the  faculty  of  which  this 
cerebral  part  is  the  organ,  is  affection  for  young — which,  be  had  already 
remarked,  was  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  females  of  the  animal 
tribes  than  by  the  males.     The  inference  appeared  to  him  more  plausible 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  organ  is  placed  in  close  vicinity  to  that 
of  the  instinct  of  propagation.    Many  subsequent  observations  established 
the  conclusion.* 

The  faculty  produces  the  innate  love  of  young  and  delight  in  children. 

The  feeling  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following  lines  of  Lord 
Byron : 

Adah.      Where  were  then  the  joys, 
The  mother's  jovs  of  watching,  nourishing. 
And  loving  him  f  Soft !  He  awakes.    Sweet  Enoch! 

(  She  goes  to  the  chUd. ) 
Oh  Cain !  Look  on  him ;  see  how  fall  of  life, 
Of  strength,  of  blpom,  of  beauty,  abd  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  ol/  alike  :  is't  not  so.  Gain  ? 
Mother,  and  Sire,  and  Son,,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other. 

Look !  how  he  laughs,  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  bis  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
Fluttcrsas  wing*d  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !    bless  him,  Cain,  * 

As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cam,  Act  III.  Scmu  I. 

The  organ  may  be  verified  in  the  easiest  manner  by  any  perscm  who 
chooses  to  observe  nature.  It  is'  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  easily 
^ul/nguhbed  in  the  head,  particularly  in  the  human  species ;  and  the 

.^  *  Oall,  Sur  le  Fonctum9  du  Cerveaii,  voV.  iu.,  p.  4\5.—  PKrea,  JoMnw^tOk. 
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■a&ifefltations  may  be  recognised  with  equal  facility.  Those  who  poiaeM 
the  feeling  in  a  stroitf  d^^ree,  show  it  in  erery  word  and  look  when 
children  are  concerned ;  ami  these,  Again,  by  a  reciprocal  tact,  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  by  the  anthor  of  Waverley,  by  a  kbd  of  **  free-masoory," 
discover  at  once  persons  with  whom  they  may  be  familiar,  and  use  all 
maimer  of  freedoms.  It  is  common,  when  such  an  individual  appears 
amonff  them,  to  see  him  welcomed  with  a  shout  of  deliffht.  Other  indi- 
v^uals,  again,  feel  the  most  marked  indifference  towaxdchildren,  and  are 
unable  to  conceal  it  when  betrayed  into  their  company.  Romping  discon* 
certs  them,  and,  havinff  no  sympathy  with  children's  pranks  and  prattle, 
they  look  on  them  as  the  greatest  annoyances.  The  same  novelist  justly 
remarks,  that,  when  such  persons  make  advances  to  children  fot  the 
pdipose  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  parents,  the  awkwardness  of 
their  attempts  is  intuitively  recognised  by  the  children,  and  they  ful  in 
attracting  attention.  On  examining  the  heads  of  two  persons  thus  difle- 
rently  constituted,  a  large  developement  of  this  organ  will  be  discovered 
in  the  one,  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  other. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ordination  of  nature,  that  the  direction  of  this  feeling 
bears  a  reference  to  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  its  objects,  rather 
than  to  any  other  of  their  physical  or  moral  qualities.  The  mother  doats 
with  fondest  delight  on  her  infant  in  the  first  months  of  its  existence, 
when  it  presents  fewest  attractions  to  other  individuals  ;  and  her  solici- 
tude and  affection  are  bestowed  longest  and  most  intensely  on  the  feeblest 
member  of  her  family.  On  this  principle,  the  youngest  is  the  reigning 
favourite,  unless  there  be  some  sickly  being  of  maturer  i^ ;  who  then 
shares  with  it  the  maternal  sympathies.  The  primitive  ranction  of  the 
faculty  seems  to  be  to  inspire  witn  an  interest  in  the  helplessness  of  chikU 
hood ;  but  it  gives  also  a  softness  of  manner  in  treating  the,  feeblo  and 
the  delicate  even  in  advanced  life,  and  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  larn 
in  combination  with  Benevolence  are  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  sick- 
chamber  than  those  in  whom  Philoprogenitiveness  id  small.  The  natural 
language  of  the  faculty  is  soft,  tender,  and  endearing.  It  is  essential 
to  a  successful  teacher  of  children.  Individuals  in  whom  the  ormn  is 
deficient,  have  little  sympathy  with  the  feeling  of  the  youthful  mind,  and 
their  tones  and  manner  of  communicating  instruction  repel,  instead  of 
engaging,  the  affections  of  the  scholar.  This  is  the  cause  why  some 
persons,  whose  manner,  in  intercourse  with  their  equals,  is  unexceptionable, 
are  nevertheless  greatly  disliked  as  teachers ;  and  children  are  generally  in 
the  right  in  their  antipathies,  although  their  parents  and  guardians,  judg- 
ing by  their  own  feelings,  imagine  them  actuated  altogether  by  caprice. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  fondness  which  unmarried 
females,  or  married  ladies  who  have  no  children,  sometimes  lavish  *'  on 
animals,  generally  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  kind,  whom  they  nurse 
and  pamper  with  a  degree  of  devotedness  and  affection  which  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  that  of  a  mother  for  hor  children,"  probably  has  its  origin 
m  this  faculty.  The  feeling  seems  the  same,  its  objects  only  being  dif- 
ferent ;  and,  instead  of  overwhelming  such  individuals  with  ridicule,  they 
deserve  oor  forbearance  at  least,  if  not  respect,  as  **  they  are  merely  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  a  strong  natural  propensity,  implanted  in  them  for  the 
wisest  purposes,  and  which,  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  would  have 
rendered  them  affectionate  mothers,  and  excellent  mistresses  of  families.'*'^ 

This  propensity  furnishes  the  spirit  of  lullabies,  and  inspires  the  poet 
and  dramatist  in  many  of  their  representations.     Wordsworth  manifests 
it  strongly,  and  some  of  the  faults  of  his  manner  are  clearly  attributable 
to  an  exceM  of  its  inBaeitoe.    It  characteriies  the  LaWe  icWt\  Q&  V^Vc^ 
m  general. 

* rhMnologieal  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  4.W,  Wi. 
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The  feeling  produced  by  this  faculty  is  so  intense  and  delightful,  thai 
none  is  more  liable  to  abuse.  When  too  energetic,  and  not  resulated  bj 
judgment,  it  leads  to  pampering  and  spoiling  children,  tokrational  anxieties 
regardinff  them,  and  sometimes  to  the  most  extravagant  conceit  of  their 
supposed  excellencies.  When  misappUed,  it  defeats  the  object  of  its 
institution  ;  for,  instead  of  conducting  to  the  protection  and  happiness  of 
children,  it  renders  them  nighljr  miserable.  When  the  organ  is  deficient^ 
indifference  and  jregardlessness  about  oflfopring  are  the  consequences. 
Children  are  then  felt  sis  a  heary  burden ;  they  are  abandoned  to  the  care 
of  menials,  or  altogether  neglected,  and  left  to  encounter  the  perils  and 
distresses  incident  to  tender  age,  without  solace  or  protection.  Instances 
have  been  known  (such  as  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield, 
mother  of  the  poet  Savage)  of  mothers  who  conceived  an  unaccountable 
and  seemingly  causeless  hatred  against  their  own  offspring,  and  who  peiso* 
cuted  them  with  relentless  severity.  Dr.  Gall  knew,  at  Yienpa,  a  lady 
who  loved  her  husband  tenderly,  and  who  managed  the  concerns  of  her 
household  with  intelligence  and  activity,  but  who  sent  from  home,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  light,  all  the  nine  children  to  whom  she  successively  gave 
birth,  and  for  years  never  asked  to  see  them.  She  was  somewhat  ashamed 
of  this  indifferende,  and  could  not  account  for  it  to  herself.  To  quiet  her 
conscience,  she  insisted  upon  her  husband  seeing  them  every  day,  and 
taking  charge  of  their  education.  From  deficiency  of  the  organ  also^  - 
combmed  with  other  feelings  in  a  strong  degree,  probably  arises  the  cruelty 
of  such  barbarous  mothers  as  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  of  whom  history  relates 
that  she  stifled  all  the  sentiments  of  affection  due  to  her  chiklren>. 

Among  twenty-nine  infanticides,  whose  heads  I>rSw  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
had  occasion  to  examine,  the  onran  of  Philoprogenitivenesswas  very  fee- 
bly developed  in  twenty-five.  Dr.  Oall  has  ofcener  than  once  made  the 
remark,  that  it  is  not  this  defect  in  developement  alone  which  determines 
a  mother  to  child-murder ;  but  that  individuals  deficient  in  this  respect  yield 
sooner  than  others  to  those  unfavourable  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
crime,  because  tbey  are  not  endowed  with  that  profound  feeling  which,  in  the 
heart  of  a  ^ood  mother,  will  rise  victorious  over  every  such  temptation. 

In  selecting  a  nurse  or  child's  maid,  the  phrenologist  will  be  directed 
by  the  developement  of  this  organ.  This  application  of  the  science,  when 
mentioned  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  generally  excites 
a  smile ;  and  certainly,  if  the  size  of  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question 
were  no  indication  of  instinctive  affection  for  children,  no  test  for  quali- 
fication could  be  more  justly  deserving  of  ridicule  than  the  one  now  recom- 
mended :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  me  organ  be  an  unerring  index  of  this 
disposition,  (which  it  is,  otherwise  all  we  are  now  considering  is  a  delusion,) 
no  weakness  can  be  greater  than  that  which  would  fear  to  appeal  to  it, 
because  it  might  provoke  a  smile  in  those  who  are  ignorant  that  nature 
has  established  the  function. 

The  head  of  the  male  has  generally  a  broader  and  rounder  appearance, 
and  that  of  the  female  a  longer  and  narrower,  when  contrasted  with  each 
other.*  This  partly  arises  from  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  being 
more  developed  in  the  female  head,  and  causing  the  occiput  to  project. 
The  portion  of  brain  placed  in  the  occiput  is  greater  in  women  than  in  men, 
though  the  entire  female  brain  is  smaller  Uian  that  of  the  male.  This 
difference  is  observable  in  the  fcetal  skuU  of  the  two  sexes,  and  is  con- 
spicuous in  boy^  and  girls.  The  manifestations  even  in  the  earliest  period 
of  life  correspond ;  for  the  girl  shows  attachment  to  dolls  and  infants, 
whUe  the  hoy  is  addicted  to  rompine  and  athletic  sports.  A  curious  prac- 
.  iioMi  example  of  the  difference  m  t^s  feeUng  between  m.'^eA  vcA  iAtsalea 

*  See  8purzbeim*a  Phrenology  m  Conneaien  with  the  Studti  of  P1v;i«w|;mmmi|> 
piaie  XU. 
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in  genera],  ocean  in  Morier's  Travels  in  Persia.  **  The  rargeoos  of  the 
Embassy/*  saya  he,  **  endearoared  to  introdoce  vaecination  among  Uie 
Persiana,  and  their  efforts  at  first  were  very  soccessfal ;  but  on  a  sudden 
its  progress  was  checked  by  the  government  itself.  Several  of  the  king's 
Fenshes  were  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  ambassador's  hotel,  nominally 
as  a  mark  of  attention  to  his  excellency,  but  really  to  stop  all  women  from 
going  to  oar  anrffeons.  They  said  that,  if  the  pe<^e  wanted  their  childceo 
to  be  vaccinated,  the  fathers,  and  not  the  motkert,  were  to  take  them  to 
the  sargeona,  by  which  meana  the  eagerneas  for  vaccination  was  stopped ; 
iorwe  soon  discovered  that  the.  wuiUs  did  not  feel  one-half  the  aamo 
anxiety  for  their  offspring  as  the  toomen.*''* 

Thire  are,  nevertheless,  exceptions  to  this  general  rnle.  Sometimea  (he 
occipital  part  of  the  brain  is  little  developed  in  a  woman,  and  has  acquired 
a  Tsiy  large  size  in  a  man.  In  such  cases  the  dispositions  correspond 
with  the  developement.  Dr.  Gall  conjectures,  thst,  in  these  instances,  the 
woman  will  be  found  to  resemble  her  father,  and  the  man  his  mother,  unless 
this  peculiar  conformation  be  hereditary  in  the  family.  There  are  men 
tbos  organized  who  have  a  particular  affection  for  children,  and  in  whom 
the  or|[ans  of  Amativeness  and  Adhesiveness  are  small — who  bear  the 
loss  of  an  affectionate  wife  with  a  resignation  which  appears  very  philo- 
sophic, while  the  death  of  an  infant  plunges  them  into  a  deep  and  lasting 
grief.  The  want  of  children  is  with  such  men  a  constant  source  of  un- 
easiness, and  often  this  circumstance  causes  them  to  treat  with  unkindness 
a  partner  exceedingly  estimable  in  all  other  respects. 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  we  find  this  organ  more  developed  in  some 
nations  than  in  others.  It  is  generally  large  in  negroes ;  and  infanticide 
is  a  crime  almost  unknown  among  that  variety  of  the  human  species. 
Persons  well  acquainted  with  their  character  assure  ns  that  they  never 
beard  of  soch  a  crime  committed  by  a  black.  The  organ  is  commonly 
well  developed  even  in  malis  negroes ;  and  we  find  that  negro  men  often 
consent  to  take  charge  of  children. 

Dr.  Murray  Paterson  states  that  the  Hindoos,  both  male  and  female,  are 
highly  oidowed  with  this  feeling ;  it  is  manifested  by  them,  ho  says,  **  in 
their  predilection  for  domestic  quiet ;  in  the  happineas  thev  seem  to  feel 
when  surroonded  by  their  children ;  in  the  epint  of  their  lullabies  ;  and 
in  their  frequent  and  ardent  embraces."'!  Out  of  twelve  Hindoo  skulls 
originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  eleven  have  this 
organ  largely  developed,  and  only  one  moderately  so ;  and  many  crania  sub- 
sequently  added  show  the  same  configuration.  In  the  skulls  of  the  Gey- 
lonese  also,  Philoprogenitiveness  is  equally  ^eat.  In  some  of  the  older 
descriptions  of  Ceylon,  the  exposure  of  children  is  said  to  be  common 
in  the  island ;  but  this  is  now  ascertained  to  be  at  variance  with  truth. 
The  feeling  is  manifested  very  strongly  in  both  sexes.t 

The  feeling  in  question,  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  continu- 
ance of  the  species,  is  found  strong  in  the  most  savare  tribes.  The  organ 
is  decidedly  large  even  in  the  casts  of  the  skulls  oi  the  Caribs,  unques- 
tionably the  most  unfavourably  organized,  in  other  respects,  of  all  the  races 
of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge.  Out  of  six  casts  of  Carib  skulls 
in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  two  have  the  organ  very  large, 
three  have  it  laree,  and  the  remaining  one  rather  full.  This  tribe  appears, 
from  the  cerebri  developement,  and  the  accounts  of  travellers  and  histo- 
riana  with  regard  to  their  manners  and  character,  to  be  endued  with  the 
most  brutal  ferocity,  almost  totally  unregulated  by  either  benevolence  or 

*  Second  Jourmy  through  Pernat  p.  191. 

f  7>ans.  oftAt  Fhren,  Soc.,  p.  441,    See  also  Ti^t  Pkrcnologicol  J(nttiMX« 

rJji.,  529. 
t  See  J'kren,  Joum.,  rii.,  639. 
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inlellecl ;  and,  cnlsu  their  poa- 
MMed  an  inslinctiTB  propaDiiCj 
ptompliue  them  to  take  cste  of 
thsit  chiMceti,  ihej  would  KiaD 
become  eilinct,  withoul  tb«  in- 
tatrention  of  famine,  peatilencei 
oianexteimmatii^eDeinr.  Abo- 
tiihctory  antwer  la  here  aOarded 
lothoae  cavillerawho  object  [bat 
there  is  no  neceaaity  foi  such  a 
prmensit;  aa  thia.  as  tbs  feeling 
of  Benerolance  alone  woald  be  f 
■officient  to  prompt  parenta  to  *- 
bestnw  (ha  leqntaite  care  on  theii  o&pnng  We  hare  only  to  pomt  to  tlw 
Cariba,  and  ask,  What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  benovolonco  of  anch 
beings!  And  jet  they  show  attachment  lo  their  young,  andaubmitlothe 
inconveniences  of  rearing  diem,  atnid  all  the.  toila,  priTBtiona,  and  hard- 
ihipa  ihataboundin  anvagelife.  The Eaquimaaz  fumiab another  pointsd 
illuatiaiion  of  tbe  same  fact.  In  moat  of  tbe  specimens  of  (bsir  Kotls  in 
the  Phrenolo|[icsl  Society's  collection,  this  organ  ie  very  prominently  deve- 
loped, being  in  only  one  uutance  out  of  tnelve  below  "  rather  large,"  and 
Eaqi 


in  five  "  very  larger."  BlnmBDbach.  morearar,  remarks~aQ  "  occtpiU  prih 
luteraiu"  in  an  Eaquimaui  akull  from  Labrador,  of  which  he  givea  a 
repteaentatioD  in  hia  Third  Decade,  plate  S4.*  Hia  neit  plate  ccmtaina 
an  engraving  of  another  Eequimaui  skull,  in  which  the-  same  feature  ia 
ohservabte ;  and  he  notices  the  like  confarmatiou  in  the  crania  of  two 
GreenlsndeiB  from  the  Danish  colony  of  Godhain,  repieiented  in  hia  SSth 
and  8Tth  platea.  In  accordance  with  ihii  configaration,  and  in  apite  of 
the  Icizinssa  and  seltishneaa  of  the  Eaqnimaui,  their  love  of  children  is 
uncommonly  powerful.  "  The  aSecliun  of  parents  for  their  children,"  aava 
Captain  Parry,  "  waa  frequently  diaplayed  by  these  people,  not  only  in  the 
mere  pasaive  indulgence  and  abstinence  from  coipoieal  puotabment,  for 
which  the  Esquimaux  have  before  been  remarkedgbutby  a  IhousatMl  [day- 
ful  endeannents  also,  such  aa  parents  and  nurees  practise  in  our  on 
country.  Nolhing,  indeid,  can  aill  exceed  the  kindntii  leilh  toAtcA  tief 
trtat  Iheir  cHUtih  ;  and  this  trait  in  their  character  dessnes  to  be  tha 
more  insisted  mi,  because  it  is  in  reality  the  only  very  amiable  one  which 
liejr  pouem. "  h  it  farther  mentioned,  that "  Uw  custoca  of  adoption  ia 
*■/  J:  SUmtniaciii  Dtcat  Ttrtia  CoUkIumi  bus  CnnuniMt  aitMnnn*. 
^"Une^ /ilMMiratn,     GottiiigB,  1795,^.9. 
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ctrried  on  to  very  great  lengths  among  these  people."*    The  testimoajr 
of  Captain  Lyon  is  equally  strong :  "Nothing,"  he  says,  "can be  more 
delightful  than  the  fondness  which  parents  show  to  their  little  ones  during 
io&ncy.     The  mothers  cany  them  naked  on  their  backs  until  they  are 
stout  and  able  walkers,  and  their  whole  time  and  attention  are  occupied 
ia  nursing  and  feeding  them.    The  fathers  make  little  toys,  play  with, 
and  are  constantly  gyriDa  them  whaterer  assisunce  lies  in  their  power. 
AdiikI  is  never  corrected  nor  scoMed,  but  has  its  own  way  in  everything.^'f 
Tbo  same  author  relates,  that,  when  he  sent  a  supply  of  food  to  a  party 
of  stanred  nativee  whose  **  hunger  was  quite  voracious,"  **  the  grown 
people  first  supplied  all  the  children,  and  afterward  divided  the  remainder 
in  equal  portion?  among  themselTes.**)-     Crantz  describes  the  same  trait 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.     **  The  Greenland- 
en,'*  says  he,  '*  love  their  children  excessively.    The  mothers  suckle  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  whatever  they  are  about,  in  a  conveniency  made 
in  their  dress  between  their  shoulders.     They  suckle  them  till  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  longer,  because  their  country  affords  nothing 
to  make  proper  food  for  a  tender  infant."^    And,  in  another  place,  this 
traveller,  after  mentioning  that  "  you  will  scarce  find  a  Greenlander  do 
^ood  to  another  without  the  mercenary  hope  of  some  speedy  retribution,*' 
informs  us  that,  "  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  traces  of  a  stronger  love 
between  parents  and  children,  and  of  the  many  passions  arising  from  it, 
than  there  are  in  other  nations.    A  mother  cannot  suffer  her  child  to  be 
oat  of  her  sight,  and  many  a  mother  has  drowned  herself  because  her 
child  hath  been  drowned.'*    The  contrast  between  this  ardour  of  parental 
affection  and  want  of  general  benevolence  seems  to  have  made  a  forcible 
impression  on  Grants,  and  has  led  him  to  throw  out  a  conjecture— the 
soundneas  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  I%renology-^-4hat  the  phenomenon 
can  be  aeconfited  for  only  by  supposing  the  existence  of  two  independent 
faculties  :  For  he  adds-***  But  just  so  it  is  with  the  irrational  creatures ; 
they  are  insensible  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  other  animals,  but  their  love 
Kod  coDcem  for  their  young  is  so  much  the  stronger.    This  would  almost 
lead  one  to  think  that  the  Greenlanders  act  more  from  the  instinct  and 
movements  which  the  irrational  animals  have  in  common  with  mankind, 
than  from  haman  reason.**!!     Captain  Ross  found  the  same  strong  attach- 
ment to  children  among  the  Arctic  Highlanders,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Baffin's  Bay.     He  asked  two  of  them  whether  they  would  allow  one 
of  their  sons  to  go  with  him.;  to  which,  says  he,  **  they  answered,  they 
would  not ;  nor  could  either  of  them  be  tempted  with  any  presents  to 
consent  to  part  with  a  child.**T 

This,  like  the  other  cerebral  organs,  is  liable  to  disease,  and  derange- 
ment  in  the  manifestations  of  the  propensity  is  the  consequence.  Some- 
times the  most  painful  anxiety  is  felt  about  children,  without  any  adequate 
external  cause,  and  this  arises  from  involuntary  activity  of  the  organ. 

Dr.  Andrew  Combe  attended  a  woman  while  labouring  under  a  tempo- 
rary alienation  of  mind,  whose  constant  exclamations  during  three  days, 
which  the  fit  lasted,  were  about  her  children— she  imagined  that  they 

*  Journals  of  Parry'i  Fvrat^  Second,  and  Third  Voyaget.  12mo.  London, 
1828,  vol.  v.,  pp.  273,  2T7. 

t  Privatt  Journal*    London,  1824,  pp.  355-6. 

i  lb.,  p.  138. 

^  HtMtoryof  OreenUmd,  tranMlattd  from  tko  High  Dutch.  London,  1707,  vol. 
i.,  p.  162.    See  also  Egede's  Dacriptum  of  Grsonland,    London.  1746.  p.  146. 

II  Notary  of  Greenland,  i.,  189.  ,     ^, 

%  Ross's  Voyai^A,    London,  1819,  p.  134.    See  Essay  on  the  Cbix«fi\ftt  vul 
Cerebral  Derewpeatont  of  the  JSsquimauz,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox.  PKreiu  J<raHL« 
rJu\,  294^. 
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were  in  distress,  murdered,  carried  away,  ei^fXMed  td  etrery  calamity.  On 
recovery,  she  complained  of  having  had  a  pam  in  the  hind  part  of  her  head 
during  the  attack,  pointing  to  the  situation  of  Philoprogenitiveness  ;  bat 
she  had  no  other  recollection  of  what  had  passed.  She  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  Phrenology. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  case  of  a  woman  in  the  great  hospital  at  Vienna, 
who  was  seized  with  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  madness — ^maintaining  that 
she  was  about  to  be  delivered  of  six  children.  He  was  led,  by  his  pre- 
vious observations,  to  conjecture  that  this  hallucination  was  owing  partly 
to  a  great  developement,  and  partly  to  over-excitement,  of  the  organ  of 
Philoprogenitiveness.  The  patient  died,  and  he  mentions  that  the  deve> 
lopement  of  this  organ  in  her  head  was  quite  extraordinary.  The  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  not  only  overhung  the  cerebellum  more  than  is  usual  in 
females,  but  were  rounded  and  voluminous  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
At  Paris,  Dr..  Gall  attended  a  young  lady  of  perfect  modesty,  who  laboured 
under  mental  disease.  She  lived  m  the  best  society,  and  went  to  Vienna 
accompanied  by  some  most  respectable  friends.  She  had  hardly  arrived, 
when  she  ran  to-  all  her  acquaintances,  and  announced  to  them,  with  the 
most  lively  joy  and  in  the  openest  manner,  that  she  was  pregnant.  The 
circumstances  of  this  declaration,  and  the  known  character  of  the  lady, 
were  sufficient  to  lead  her  friends  to  conclude  her  to  be  insane.  In  a 
short  time  her  joy  gave  place  to  anguish  of  mind,  and  to  a  mournful  and 
invincible  taciturnity.  Soon  afterward  she  died  of  consumption.  In  her, 
also,  this  organ  was  extremely  developed ;  and  during  her  life  she  had 
been  remarkable  for  her  love  of  children.  In  the  lunatic  hospital,  at  Am- 
sterdam, Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  saw  a  female  patient  who  spoke  of 
nothing  but  of  being  with  child,  though  no  such  thing  was  the  case.  Her 
head  was  small,  and  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  alone  was  very 
lar^ly  developed.  In  another  hospital  for  lunatics  they  saw  a  man  who 
mamtained  that  he  was  with  child  of  twins.  They  announced  that  he 
ought  to  have  this  organ  large,  and,  on  examining  his  head,  found  it  to  be 
so.  These  cases  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  organ  add  to  the  already 
numerous  proofs  that  this  is  an  original  and  special  propensity. 

Dr.  Gall  states,  that  he  examined,  with  all  the  attention  in  hia  power, 
the  skulls  of  birds  from  the  smallest  up  to  the  greatest,  and  of  mammife- 
rous  animals  from  the  shrew-mouse  to  the  elephant,  and  found  throughout 
that,  in  the  females,  the  cerebral  part  which  corresponds  to  the  organ  of 
Philoprogenitiveness  in  the  human  species,  is  more  developed  than  in  the 
males.  He  says,  that  if  there  had  been  presented  to  him,  in  water,  the 
fresh  brains  of  two  adult  animals  of  any  species,  one  male  and  the  other 
female,  he  could  have  distinguished  the  two  sexes.  In  the  male  the  cere- 
bellum is  larger  and  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  are  smaller.  In  the 
female,  on  the  contrary,  the  cerebellum  is  smaller,  and  the  posterior  lobes, 
which  include  the  convolutions  connected  with  this  faculty,  are  larger  and 
longer.  When  these  two  organs  are  distinctly  marked  on  the  craniam, 
the  two  sexes  may  be  distinguished  by  the  simple  inspection  of  the  aknll. 
In  those  species  where  the  sexes  differ  very  much  in  their  regard  for  their 
young,  the  crania  differ  sometimes  so  much  in  their  form,  that  they  have 
been  placed  in  collections  as  belonging  to  different  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  though  in  fact  they  belonged  to  individuals  of  the  same  variety, 
but  of  different  sexes. 

Dr.  Gall  adduces  innumerable  facts  in  support  of  this  proposition ;  but 

as  these  can  hardly  be  made  intelligible  without  the  assistance  of  plates, 

I  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  inquiry  to  his  work,  to  that 

vfDr.  Yimont,  and  to  observations  in  nature.     In  pursuing  it,  the  utmost 

jptf^uute  and  attention  are  necessary,  in  ordeT  \o  woV^  TGA&\ak»a.    The 

iWbjMUtAa  wiU  hp  found  umfonnly  gc^aleat  in  liSooae  v^c\«a  kA  ^^fyai^^ 
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gTMt  auentimi  to  duccro  the  diHeranca  in  eluw*  of  irtiich  both  the  m>]« 
•od  femala  beitow  etra  on  thoir  oflcpnoE-  Thera  u,  bmeTur,  ■  miuked 
dAnDca  in  Ihii  raapaci  tiwma  in  lanwilira  of  the  ume  >p«cias.  Ereiy 
cotUgn  knowi,  (Dd  »n  diitingoiih  in  bar  poalu^-jird,  pirticuUr  feniBle 


be  fomid  M  tha  oilgiii  orPhiloprogwutiveneiB.    Tboae,  therefore,  who  niiii 
to  form  coUectioiu  with  thi*  view,  ihould  know  not  onlj  ihe  nMar» I  history 
'  ■  B  indi»idu«le  »«lected. 


■A  that  indicatai  I 


>f  tha  *pecia*,but  the  pecaliu  dupoaition  of  the  i 

With  ranid  to  the  oame  of  Lhia  fecnltj,  Dr.  Spu 
be  En^nn  Ul^iuge  poneuei  do  lingle  word  th 

ipriog,  I  biT*  employed  two  Gfsek  rooti,  which,  io  coniauction,  dsGne 
tccnntoly  the  ptimitiTe  propeneily.  The  title  Ihu  malte  ii  lone  ;  but 
I  cosld  not  Uf  HiilogemtJTeDeet,  becauee  thu  woald  indiciile  the  tore  of 
pcodacing  <rffepciag.  A*,  however,  progetif  ie  Bynanynnu*  with  oSipring, 
■ad  pfail^'ogeiiT  vacua  lore  of  oBepting,  I  adopt  the  tetm  Pkilnprogem- 
irKiw*' {or  the  laoultr  producing  the  loveof  o&pring."  £ven  thi*  term, 
bane«er,  •senu  tiiblB  lo  objection ;  inaemach  a*  it  repreieut*  the  facell; 
M  bMUing  lelstion  eicltniiely  to  the  o&gpring  of  ite  indiTidnal  fKMHUor, 
and  ihia  wbethor  tbejbe  jouog  or  adult.  Now.  tUhongh  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  tba  reeling  acta  in  puenlttawud  theltfrnnsn  children  ;  jet,  on 
IheMber  hand,  there  cannot  be  adoabt  that  childrcD  in  genera],  though  not 
Iba  pnaoD'e  own,  are  objeeta  in  which  it  takea  an  inleroat.  Love  qft/oang, 
ihanlbie,  eaeme  ■  more  appiopriate  deiignalioD  than  Len  of  ^rpring. 
It  ie  difficalt  tocoin  an  Ei^liah  term  ta  aipreia  the  former  idea ;  but  the 
German  wad  JtmgtiJidit,  employed  by  Di.  Gait,  seema  nneicepcianable. 

Almoet  all  metaphraical  writera  admit  the  loieorjoang  as  aninitine- 
■iie  pioMDaitr  of  the  human  mitid.  Phrenological  obaerration  haa  dia- 
corered  the  organ,  and  Ibeeffsctaof  ita  different  degrees  of  developemetit. 
Hid  alao  of  its  health;  and  diseaaed  itatee,  on  the  maotliMtatiana  of  the 
feeling;  andtothis  axlentaddtto  the  atockof  general  knowledge.  The 
followmg  cots  represent  the  organ  large  and  small : 

RoaiEi  BoRHa.  PiaiTTiin. 


the  appeuWKi 
BiuhlUted. 


:e«  of  the  Otgnni  in  different  degreee  of  developenu 
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._ Llely  aboTe  Philopro(enitiy«ne«»,  •.wl 

below  B^^Mtaem.    A  bonr  excrescence  of  the  anlaie  MnuXivntn  fi«- 
teof  itaOfu  tkitput,  which  maj  be  miaukaa  for  Ate  <K(ut  ol  Cotwvik- 
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tratiTeness ;  bat  the  former  is  much  Danrower  and  more  pointed  than  the 
elevation  caused  by  the  latter  when  it  is  large.  A  cerebral  convolation 
m  each  hemisphere  runs  along  the  top  of  the  corpus  callosum,  from  the 
organs  of  Concentrativeness  and  Self-£!steem  to  the  intellectual  organs 
in  the  frontal  lobe.  It  is  in  connexion  with  several  other  organs  of  the 
propensities  and  sentiments ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  posterior  end 
18  m  Concentrativeness  and  Self-Esteem,  and  the  anterior  end  in  the 
anterior  lobe. 

Observation  proves  that  this  is  a  distinct  organ,  because  it  is  sometimes 
found  large  when  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Self- Esteem 
lying  below  and  above  it  are  small,  and  sometimes  small  when  these  are 
large.     Dr.  Gall  did  not  discover  its  function.     Dr.  Sporzheim  observed 
it  to  be  large  in  those  animals  and  persons  who  seemed  attached  to  par- 
ticular places.     **  I  consider,"  says  he,  **  in  animals,  the  cerebral  part 
immediately  above  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  as  the  organ  of  the 
instinct  that  prompts  them  to  select  a  peculiar  dwelling,  and  call  it  the 
organ  of  Inhabitiveness.     It  is  known  that  cats  are  more  attached  to  places, 
and  dogs  to  persons.     The  former  remain  in  the  house  which  is  sold,  while 
the  latter  follows  his  master.     My  attention  has  been,  and  is  still,  directed 
to  such  individuals  of  the  human  kind  as  show  a  particular  disposition  in 
regard  to  their  dwelling-place.     I  have  many  facts  in  confirmation.     I 
saw  a  clergyman  in  Manchester,  knovfn  to  his  friends  as  particularly 
attached  to  his  dwelling-place,  so  that  he  should  be  unhappy  if  obliged  to 
sleep  elsewhere.     I  examined  his  head  in  company  of  several  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom  were  opponents,  but  every  one  was  obliged  to  admit,  that 
the  spot  of  the  head  where  No.  3  is  situated  was  warmer  than  the  rest 
of  the  head.    I  merely  asked  what  part  was  the  warmest,  and  all  agreed 
at  the  same  place.     Some  nations  are  extremely  attached  to  their  country, 
while  others  are  readily  induced  to  mi^te.     Some  tribes  of  the  American 
Indians  and  Tartars  wander  about  without  fixed  habitations,  while  other 
savages  have  a  settled  home.     Mountaineers  are  commonly  much  attached 
to  theur  native  soil,  and  those  of  them  who  visit  capitals  or  foreign  coun- 
tries, seem  chiefly  led  by  the  hope  of  gaining  money  enough  to  return 
home  and  buy  a  little  property,  even  though  the  land  shomd  be  dearer 
there  than  elsewhere.     I  therefore  invite  the  phrenologists  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  various  nations  particularly  fond  of  their  country, 
to  examine  the  developement  of  the  organ  marked  No.  3,  and  situated 
immediately  above  Philoprogenitiveness.     Some  persons  think  that  In- 
habitiveness may  give  the  delight  to  see  foreign  countries,  and  to  travel, 
but  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  the  former  dblight  depends  on   Locality. 
Those  who  have  Inhabitiveness  large  and  Locality  small,  do  not  like  to 
eave  home ;  those  who  have  both  organs  large  like  to  travel,  but  to  re- 
turn home  and  to  settle  at  last.     In  all  civilized  nations  some  individuals 
have  a  sreat  predilecti<Mi  for  residing  in  the  country.     If  professional  pur- 
suits oblige  them  to  live  in  town,  their  endeavour  is  to  collect  a  fortane  as 
speedily  as  possible,  that  they  may  indulge  their  leading  propensity.    I 
have  examined  the  heads  of  several  individuals  of  this  description,  and 
found  the  parts  in  question  much  developed."*     The  function,  however, 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  not  yet  fully  settled.     From  a  number  of 
observations,  the  faculty  appears  to  me  to  have  a  more  extensive  iqfkhere 
of  action  than  that  which  he  is  disposed  to  assign  to  it. 

Some  persons  can  detain  their  feelings  and  ideas  in  their  minds,  giving 

them  the  quality  of  continuity ;  while  others  cannot  do  this  :  the  minds 

of  the  latter  may  be  compared  to  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  on  which  each 

htiiag  aad  thought  appears  like  the  ahadow  of  a  movin([  object,  making 

M momeatary  impreMion,  and  passing  away.    TVie^  ex^ensQce  ^eat  di£ 

^PkFmohgy,  last  edition,  (^Boston, \3. B., \%^,>  v*^^"!* 
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eulty  in  detaining  their  emotiom  tnd  ideas,  to  as  to  examine  and  coanparo 
them ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  little  capable  of  taking  systeinatic  Tiews 
•f  any  sobiect,  and  of  concentrating  their  powers  to  bear  on  one  point.  I 
hinre  observed  this  organ  to. be  large  in  the  former  and  small  in  tne  latter. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the  manner  of  a  man*s  mind ;  but 
the  difference  in  manifestation  is  so  great  between  those  in  whom  this 
organ  is  small  and  those  in  whom  it  is  lar^  that,  if  once  comprehended, 
it  will  always  be  reco^ised.  In  conversing  with  some  individuals,  we 
find  them  f^l  naturally  into  a  connected  train  of  thinking ;  either  dwelling 
on  a  subject  which  interests  them,  till  they  have  placed  it  clearly  before 
the  mind,  or  passing  naturally  and  eracefully  to  a  connected  topic.  Such 
pnsens  uniformly  have  this  organ  Targe.  We  meet  with  others  who,  in 
similar  circumstances,  never  pursue  one  idea  for  twp  consecutive  seconds, 
bat  shift  from  topic  to  topic  without  regard  to  natural  connexion,  and 
leave  no  distinct  impression  on.  the  mind  of  the  listener :  this  happens 
even  with  individuals  m  whom  reflection  is  not  deficient ;  but  the  organ 
m  question  is  in  such  persons  uniformly  small.  I  have  met  a  military 
officer,  with  Locality  and  Concentrativeness  both  large,  who  declared  that 
he  liked  the  stirring  and  diffuse  life  of  a  soldier,  while  engaged  in  active 
operations  ;  but  that  when  the  army  halted  he  was  equally  pleased,  and 
fioond  equid  facility  in  concentrating  his  mind  to  reading,  writing,  or  busi- 
ness, and  was  not  annoyed  by  that  dissipation  of  intellect  of  which  many 
of  his  brothei^^officers  complained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  bred 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  has  this  organ  rather  deficient,  declares 
that  the  efSoxt  of  concentrated  thinking  is  to  him  painful,  though  he  has 
excellent  Comparison,  Causality,  and  Language. 

The  question  occurs,  What  is  the  primitive  feeling  which  gives  nse  to 
these  phenomena  t  1^  first  idea  that  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  die  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  within  itself,  and  to  direct  its 
powers  in  a  combined  effort  to  one  object,  was  suggested  by  a  lady,  who 
■ad  renHirked  this  quality  in  individuals  in  whom  the  organ  was  large. 
The  Rev.  I>r»  Welsh,  and  Dr.  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  having  been  inform- 
ed of  this  view,  unknown  to  each  other  communicated  to  me  the  inference, 
that  the  faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  dwell  in  a  place,  or  on  feelings  and 
ideas,  for  a  iengUi  of  time,  till  all,  or  the  majority,  of  the  other  faculties 
are  satisfied  m.  regard  to  them.  Both  of  these  phrenologists  acquiesce  in 
the  manifestations  being  such  as  I  have  described  them,  when  the  organ 
is  large  or  small.  I  regard  the  function  of  the  faculty  to  be  to  give  con- 
tinuity to  impressions,  be  they  feelings  or  ideas.  The  power  of  giving 
continuity  to  emotion  and  intellectual  conception  was  a  strikini^  feature  in 
the  minds  of  the  lale  Mr.  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  During  long 
and  solemn  pauees  in  their  declamation,  their  audience  saw  the  mental 
state  prolonged  over  the  whole  interval,  which  added  to  the  depth  and  the 
intensity  of  the  effect  produced.  The  organ  in  question  seemif  to  me  to 
ibrm  one  indispensable  element  in  this  mental  character.  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  more  specific  definition  of  the  function,  and  admit  that  the  deter- 
mination of  it  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  An  excellent  letter  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  The  Phrtr  ^ogical  Journal^  vol.  iii.,  p.  193,  from 
the  pen  of  an  anonymous  author,  which  contains  many  valuable  remarks 
on  tne  ultimate  principle  of  the  faculty,  and  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  plea- 
eure.    The  following  are  extracts  : 

"  'If  we  consider  the  human  mind,*  says  Mr.  Hume  in  his  Dissertation 
on  the  Passions,  *  we  shall  observe  that,  with  regard  to  the  passions,  it 
is  not  like  a  wind-instniment  of  music,  which,  in  running  over  all  the  notes, 
immediately  kttes  the  sound  when  the  breath  ceases ;  but  ratKet  TeaftmVs\tA 
a  MiOiDgimtrameDt,  when,  after  each  stroke,  the  \ibm\on«  «\}^  Tf^XiJOL 
Mxme  Mmxidf  which  gradaaUy  and  insensibly  decayt.^    Ttwa\^\ft  \a*)3Avca 

11 
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that,  when  an  object  which  occasions  a  Tariety  of  emotions  ie  t>re8eilted 
to  the  mind,  each  impulse  will  not  prodace  a  clear  and  distinct  note  pf 
passion,  but  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed  and  confounded  with 
the  other.  In  his  observations  on  the  laws  of  the  suggesting  principle, 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  remarks  the  same  fact  of  permanence  or  coexistence 
as  taking  place  -in  our  mental  conceptions  in  general^  when  associated 
with  the  interest  of  any  mental  emotion.  *  I  Took  at  a  Tcrfurae  on  my 
table/  says  he ;  'it  recalls  to  me  the  friend  from  whom  I  received  it-^he 
remembrance  of  him  suggests  to  me  the  conception  of  his  family-— of  an 
evening  which  I  spent  with  them — and  of  various  subjects  of  our  conver- 
sation. Yet  the  conception  of  my  friend  may  continue,  mingled  indeed 
with  various  conceptiont,  as  they  rise  successively,  but  still  coexisting 
with  them.'*  Dr.  Brown  proceeds,  with  the  felicity  and  ingenuity  which 
so  generally  distinguish  his  writings,  to  explain  how  this  coexistence  of 
ideas  gives  us  the  capacity  of  prosecuting,  with  steadiness  a  mental  design 
or  plan  of  thought.  His  words  cannot  be  abridged  without  doing  injustice 
to  his  meaning.  *  When  we  sit  down,'  he  says,  *•  to  study  a  particular 
subject,  we  must  have  a  certain  conception,  though  probably  a  dim  and 
shadowy  one,  of  the  subject  itself.  To  study  it,  however,  is  not  to  have 
that  conception  alone,  but  to  have  successively  various  conceptions,  its 
relations  to  which  we  endeavour  to  trace.  The  conception  of  our  particu- 
lar subject  roust,  in  the  very  first  stage  of  our  progress,  euggest  some 
other  conception.  But  this  second  suggestion,  if  it  alone  were  present, 
having  various  relations  of  its  own,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  subject 
which  suggested  it,  would  probably  excite  a  third  conception,  which  had 
no  reference  to  the  original  subject — and  this  third  a  fourth — and  thus  a 
whole  series,  all  equally  unrelated  to  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study. 
It  would  hence  seem  impossible  to  think  of  the'same  subject  even  for  a  sin- 
gle minute.  Yet  we  know  that  the  fact  is  very  different,  and  that  we  often 
occupy  whole  hours  in  this  manner,  without  any  remarkable  deviation 
from  our  original  design.  Innumerable  conceptions,  indeed,  arise  during 
this  time,  but  all  more  or  less  intimiitely  related  to  the  subject,  by  the 
continued  conception  of  which  they  have  every  a{^arance  of  being  sug- 

fested  ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  conception  of  a  particular  subject 
oth  suggests  trains  of  conceptions  and  continues  to  exist  together  with 
the  conceptions  which  it  has  suggested,  everything  for  which  I  contend 
in  the  present  case  is  implied  in  the  admission.' 

"  I  apprehend,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Journal,  ^  that  this  principle 
suggests  the  true  metaphysical  theory.  If  we  conceive  tkuX  the  simple 
function  of  this  faculty  is  to  give  duration  or  fixity  to  whatever  concep- 
tion?  or  emotions  occupy  the  mind,  the  various  operations  ascribed  to 
Concentrativeness  will  flow  from  that  function  as  from  an  elementary 
principle.  In  Mr.  Combe's  work  lately  published,*  the  *  primitive  feeling,' 
which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  Concentrativeness,  is  said  to  be 

*  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  within  itself,  and  to  direct  its  pow- 
ers in  a  combined  effort  to  one  object!'  This,  however,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  description  of  the  operation  of  the  power,  than  a  statement  of 
the  primary  element  to  which  its  phenomena  may  be  traced.  If  we  attend 
to  what  passes  in  our  minds  when  we  endeavour  to  concentrate  our  Chonghts 
upon  a  subject,  we  shall  find  that  we  do  not  attempt  any  direct  coercion 
on  our  different  faculties,  but  simply  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  object 
of  thought,  and  keep  it  steadily  before  the  mind.  We  are  all  oceasioiMdly 
conscious  of  ineffectual  efforts  of  attention ;  if  we  examine  what  we  do 
on  such  occasions,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  in  an  attempt  to  think  of 
some  subject  which  is,  for  the  moment,  less  attractive  than  eome  other 

ofy'eets  which  are  thd  causes  of  dialTacUon.     Kn  Q^«c\ivie  coT^vviUftjtMn 

*  -^rtrttafw,  roJ  it,  p.  303.  \  System  <^  PKrenoUg^j,  \«&, 
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•f  the  faenltiei  takes  pltce  only  when  the  original  leading  coneeptioni 
oeef  themselret  poworful  and  permanent ;  and  the  concentration  will  be 
fomid,  consequently,  to  be  most  perfect  when  there  is  least  eflfort  to  pro- 
doce  it     We  are  sensible  of  this  on  occasions  which  may  be  either  painful 
or  pleasant ;  when  a  sobject,  associated  with  strong  emotion,  has  taken 
ponsssioo  of  die  mind  ;  and  when  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of  banish* 
ing  from  onr  tfaon^ts,  eren  thouffh  very  desirous  of  doing  so,  the  train 
of  conceptions  which  has  so  stron^y  concentrated  our  powers  upon  itself, 
and  contmoes  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  sustained  and  perhaps  distressing 
activity.     We  speak  of  our  minds  having  the  command  of  our  ideas.     This 
nay  be  correct  enough  in  popular  language  ;  but,  philosophically  speaking, 
oor  ideas  command  our  minds.     And  even  in  4ho8e  cases  which  a{^ear 
BKM(  like  exceptions  to  this  principlor  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
thtt  it  is  merely  one  class  of  ideas  assuming  the  predominance  over  an- 
other.   When  we  voluntarily  change  our  train  of  thought,  or  endeavour  to 
concentrate  our  minds  upon  a  subject,  the  process  is  one  in  which,  under 
so  impreMion  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  attaining  to  the  particular 
subject,  we  pass  from  the  train  of  irrelevant  ideas,  and  endeavour  to  reach, 
bj  the  aid  of  our  associations,  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study.     Almost 
eroiy  indi^idoal  is  eafwhleof  this  single  effort,  and  he  may  repeat  it  again. 
Bot  that  nninterropted  sustaining  of  the  attention  so  given,  which  consti- 
totes  Ganeenttativeness,  depends  en  a  quality  distinct  from  efforts  of 
attention — a  quality  most  strongly  marked  where  least  effort  is  necessary 
—and  that  is  simply  the  property  which  this  mental  power  possesses  of 
fifing  coBtinnance  to  thoughts  and  feelings  when  they  have  sprung  up  in 
the  mind.     This  property  appears  to  exist  in  different  degrees  in  different 
minds  ;  to  which,  of  course,  the  diversity  in  the  manifestations  of  Concen- 
trttiveneM,  with  which  we  are  so  often  presented,  is  to  be  mainly  attributed. 
'^  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  this  property  of  permanence 
operates  in  producing  the  various  peculiarities  of  a  concentrative  turn  of 
inind.     It  is  a  law  of  thought  which  alt  systems  of  mental  philosophy 
recognise,  ahhoagh  they  may  explain  it  diflferentl^,  that  a  conception  or 
iiseling,  when  present  to  the  mind,  naturally  acts  m  calling  up  other  con- 
ceptions and  feeiings  of  the  same  class.     Ideas  of  Causality  call  forth 
othec  ideas  of  Gaasality ;  emotions  of  Benevolence  or  Destractiveness  are 
followed  by  trains  of  coacefitions  associated  by  sympathy  with  the  previous 
mental  state.     If,  then,  one  predominating  conception  or  feeling  be  held 
before  the  mind  by  the  force  of  a  strong  Goncentrativeness,  the  mental 
action  just  described  will  of  necessity  be  greatly  enhanced.     The  secon- 
dary conceptions  will  react  upon  the  original,  increasing  the  intensity  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  adding  to  the  excitement  of  the  mind.     A  more 
extensile  range  of  ideas,  all  beating  the  same  kindred  character,  will  thus 
be  brought  into  view ;  and,  while  the  intellect,  seizing  from  a  distance 
the  point  to  be  pursued,  arranges  its  materials  on  such  a  plsn  as  is  best 
adapted  to  attain  it,  it  is  at  the  same  time  prepared  for  executing  the  design 
with  g;reater  strength  of  conception,  or,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may 
require,  with  a  tone  of  more  powerful  emotion.    The  effect  .of  this  con- 
centration naturally  extends  to  the  active  powers  in  cases  where  their  co- 
operation is  necessary ;  the  associated  volitions  flow  more  readily  along  with 
the  mental  train,  and  participate  in  the  harmony  of  all  the  other  faculties. 
.'*  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  view,  we  find  that  any  circumstance 
which  gives  permanence  to  an  emotion  independently  of  Goncentrative- 
ness, produces  the  same  effect.     The  continued  presence  of  a  cause  of 
C evocation  will  excite  Destractiveness  jto  a  greater  exbess  of  passion, 
rge  Gaotioosness,  along  with  deficient  Hope,  will  give  a  permanent 
tinge  to  all  the  mental  feelings  ;  and,  when  excited  Y>^  d\%^%%«,  isa:<)  ^ 
eompletely  M  the  mind  with  their  gloomy  lUggeatiOUft,  M  \A  t«GA.«t  \>i 
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inacceMible  to  every  idea  of  a  brighter  complexion.  Every  aentinieiit, 
whatever  its  character  may  be,  casta  ita  own  j>eculiar  light  over  the  men- 
tal proepecta ;  and  the  objects  beheld  reflect  that  light  alone  to  the  mind, 
vrfaetber  it  be  the  splendour  of  our  more  bright  and  joyoos  feelings,  or  the 
fiercer  glow  of  the  destructive  passions,  or  the  sombre  illumination  of  a 
more  melancholy  mood. 

**  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  amount  of  this  power,  m  the  composition 
of  intellectual  character,  has  not  l)een  fully  estimated  by  phrenologista. 
Independently  of  Phrenolo^  altogether,  the  varieties  of  mental  constitit- 
tion  cannot,  I  thinks  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  thai 
Concentrativeness  is  an  original  element  of  mind,  varying  in  fcHrce  in  di^ 
ferent  individuals.  In  ^nhecting  this  power  with  the  cerebral  oi;^, 
phrenologists  have  proceeded  uj^n  experience ;  and  so  far  as  my  limited 
observation  has  gone,  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  remarkaUe  coincidences 
which  it  has  presented  between  fact  and  this  part  of  the  system.  The 
following  remarks  have  been  su^ested  by  observation,  and4kre  not  merely 
speculative ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  submitted  to  be  set  aside  or 
confirmed  as  to  their  phrenological  accuracy  by  the  more  extensive  oboerva- 
tions  of  our  veteran  phrenologists : 

**  What  is  the  result  of  extreme  defect  in  this  organ  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing.  Deficiency,  in  the  more  ordinary  degrees,  dispoven 
Itself  in  different  ways,  according  to  its  combinatiim  with  other  iacuUies. 
In  some  individuals  it  produces  an  indisposition  to  settle  into  any  regukut 
plan  of  life ;  or,  if  this  has  been  controlled  by  circumstances  uid  f>thei 
faculties,  there  may  still  be  se^  a  want  of  method,  forethought,  and  con- 
tinuity in  ^he  various  concerns  of  intercourse  or  business.  'A%  individual 
does  not  appear  like  one  driving  constantly  toward  a  particulai  object ; 
his  mind  takes  ita  direction  from  shifting  circumstances ;  and,  if  othei 
faculties  conspire,  he  may  be  characterized  by  a  sort  of  careless  facility 
or  vivacity  of  disposition.  Should  these  appearances  be  lestratned  by 
Urge  Cautiousness  and  Firmness,  while  the  reflecting  organs  at  the  same 
time  are  full,  the  manifestations  of  the  deficiency  will  be  considerably  d^ 
ferent.  There  may  be  a  pr(^nsity  to  reason,  and  posaibly  to  deal  m 
abstract  speculation ;  while  the  individual  will  eidiibit,  in  his  attempt*  at 
ar^ment,  a  degree  of  cloudiness  and  ambiguity  of  conception,  .which 
evidently  results  from  an  incapacity  oi  holdmg  up  distinctly  before  hia 
mental  vision  the  subject  of  thoughL 

**  We  occasionally  find  persons  with  large  reflecting  organs,  whom  wo 
are  surprised  to  observe  little  given  to  sustained  reasoning  or  ]^Iosophical 
speculation.  The  writer  has  noticed  some  such,  with  Causality  and  Wit 
both  large,  while  he  has  had  reason  either  to  know  or  to  suspect  that  the 
organ  of  Concentrativeness  was  considerably  deficient.  -  The  intellectual 
perceptions  of  such  appeared  to  be  strong  and  rapid,  and  possessed  thfi 
momentary  brilliancy  imparted  by  Ideality,  or  the  energy  derived  from  a 
large  Combativeness.  But  the  mental  action  was  never  sustained ;  the 
energy  ceased  when  its  impression  had  just  been  felt  by  the  auditor  ;  and 
the  decisions  of  Causality  and  Wit  were  never  prolonged  into  a  train  oi 
connected  argument.  They  came  to  their  conclusions  by  judgments,  and 
not  by  ratiocination.  Whatever  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  or  two^  they 
perceived,  and  often  with  much  perspicacity  and  originality ;  but  they 
failed  in  everything  requiring  the  investigation  of  abstract  principlea  or 
logical  deduction.  They  excdled  in  whatever  admitted  of  succeseioii 
and  variety  of  remark,  but  were  unsuccessful  where  a  single  pmnt  was 
to  be  kept  in  view  and  carried  by  argument.  Thf'y  were  better  oratoia 
ihan  writers,  and  more  powerful  still  in  conversation  than  in  prolonged 
oratory.  It  migh  t  be  tha  t  they  argued  w  e\\  in  goun  etaational  controverty  ; 
bat  tiuB  was  because  the  succeaaive  repWea  ol  \.\ud  ^e\>%\AVc^<a^ 
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soninff  into  steps,  if  I  may  sa^  so,  aixl  always  presented  a  new  point  for 
imoiraiate  judgment.  All  this  appears  to  be  the  nstural  consequence  of 
t  deficient  Concentrativeness.  We  most  observe,  however,  th<-it  each  a 
mind,  when  its  facalties  are  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  may 
exhibit  a  degree  of  unity  and  sustainedness  of  thought  beyond  what  is 
usual  to  it  at  other  moments ;  but  this  would  prove  nothing  s gainst  an 
actual  deficiency  in  Concentrativeness.  All  possess  the  quality  io  some 
degree,  and,  of  course, ^on  occasions  of  ffreater  excitement,  its  power  will 
be  augmented.  And  still  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  great  Concentrativeness 
wsre  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  its  manifestations  would  be  still 
Biore  remarkable. 

"  FuH  or  large  Concentrativeness  gives  rise  to  other  descriptions  of 
iatellectaal  character.  We  may  occasionally  observe  a  class  of  persons 
who^  with  the*  intellectual  organs  rather  poorly  developed,  are,  not- 
withstanding, great  dabblers  in  argument.  They  are  a  species  of  Lilli- 
putian gladiators,  who  are  perpetually  skirmishing  and  hair-splitting  with 
tU  about  them  in  behalf  of  certain  favourite  opinions,  to  the  merits 
of  which  few,  rias !  are  sensible  but  themselves.  This  is  the  extreme 
ease,  but  various  modifications  of  it  will  be  found.  The  probability  is, 
that  in  all  such  the  omn  of  Concentrativeness  is  full ;  it  may  be  seen, 
indeed,  in  the  natural  language  of  their  looks  and  gestures :  along  with 
this.  Causality  will  be  discovered  to  be  relatively  the  largest  of  their  in- 
teUectual  organs,  although  absolutely  small.  Their  reasonings  are  dis- 
ttoffoished  b^  two  qualities.  The  first  of  these  is  a  deficiency  of  strength 
m  breadth  in  the  conceptions  which  compose  them ;  so  that  their  track 
is  something  like  the  lines  of  navigators*  courses  in  the  charts,  remarkable 
ibr  nothing  bat  its  continuousness.  The  second  is,  that  they  take  no 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  seneral  principles  which  bear  upon  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  having  the  power  of  seeing  and  dissectinff  that  which  is  imme- 
diately before  them,  they  work  onward  by  the  help  of  certain  little  formuUs, 
sow  right,  and  now  wrong,  till  they  strike  upon  some  palpable  absurdity, 
some  contradiction  to  more  general  principles  or  more  extensive  analogies. 
When  such  individuals  are  compared  with  persons  of  the  former  class, 
who  JMve  large  Causality,  and  yet  do  not  reason,  an  apparent  contradic- 
tion is  paresented  to  the  phrenological  account  of  Causality,  as  a  faculty 
which  disposes  to  metapnysics,  and  *  gives  the  perception  of  logical  con- 
sequences in  argument.'  The  contradiction  vanishes  when  we  connect 
two  powers  together  as  necessary  to  reasoning.  The  Causality  of  every 
one  whose  mini  is  sound,  is  capable  of  perceiving  the  relation  between  a 
cause  and  its  effect,  or  between  simple  premises  and  a  conclusion.  If 
Concentrativeness  be  added,  which  gives  the  power  of  keeping  the  sub- 
ject of  thought  steadily  before  the  mmd,  there  will  be  a  capacity  for  pur- 
suing such  a  connected  series  of  judgments  as  constitutes  reasoning.  In 
mathematical  reasoning,  where  every  term  has  a  definite  extension,  the 
above  power  will  be  sufllcient  for  forming  sound  conclusions.  But,  in 
the  investigation  of  moral  subjects,  there  is  required  a  comprehensive 
conception  of  the  various  relations  of  each  term  or  principle  employed  in 
our  deductions  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  property  of  a  large  Causality 
in  conjunction  with  the  knowing  organs  ;  the  former  giving  a  powerful 
memory  for  relations  previously  discovered,  and  the  latter  supplying  the 
materials  on  which  the  decisions  of  Causality  are  founded.  In  both  of  these, 
such  reasoners  as  we  speak  of  are  deficient ;  and  hence  their  speculations 
want  the  elements  both  of  strength  and  comprehensiveness  ot  thooeht. 

"  When  full  Concentrativeness  is  joined  to  large  Causality  and  In- 
dividuality, the  power  of  philosophy  and  reasoning  appears  in  its  greatett 
perf ectioD<     The  mind  is  at  once  possesaed  of  large  mleWecXa^  t^wsox^^^^ 
and  ig  capable  of  making  the  moat  of  them  by  its  i^Nnet  ol  cc0^«Qr>2ak%\iua 
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conceptions  into  a  strong  mental  picture,  and  convcnrinff  tbem  witHtbe  foil 
force  of  a  sostained  representation  to  the  minds  of  others.  The  effects 
of  a  large  Caasality  are  just  the  xeverse  of  those  we  attributed  to  a  smalL 
The  intellectual  picture  is  enlarged  in  its  dimensions,  is  more  completely 
filled  up  with  related  conceptions,  and  has  its  lines  more  stroi^y  drawn  ; 
and,  along  with  this,  there  is  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  multiplied 
connexions  which  the  subject  of  thought  has  with  other  renaoter  truths."* 
The  styles  of  Tacitus  and  Grattan  appear  to  me  highly  characterized 
by  Goncentrativeness,  while  that  of  Dogald  Stewart  is  so  only,  in  a  mode- 
rate degree.  The  quality  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  poetry  of 
Thomas  Campbell  and  Crabbe  than  in  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
organ  was  not  large  in  the  head  of  Scott.  It  seems  to  have  been  re- 
cognised by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  names  it  a  **  c<Hn{Mrehei»- 
siye  energy,'*  and  it  abounds  in  his  own  writings. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  concentration  of  style  is,  in  many  instances, 
the  result  of  labour  and  condensation ;  and  in  this  I  agree :  but  before  an 
author  will  bestow  pains  in  communicating  this  quality  to  his  composi- 
tions, he  must  have  a  relish  for  it  himself;  and  this^  according  to  my 
noticm,  is  inspired  by  the  organ  in  question.  The  object  of  his  exertions 
is,  to  buring  his  style  up  to  a  state  which  pleases  his  own  faculties  ;  and  if 
the  organ  be  small,  he  will  not  find  pleasure  in  concentration  either  of 
feeling  or  of  thought,  and  be  incapable  of  producing  it. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  when  large,  pro- 
duce the  effects  here  attributed  to  Goncentrativeness ;  but  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  literary  gentleman  in  whom  these  -organs  are  large  and  Goncen- 
trativeness deficient,  and  who  manifests  great  knowledge  of  facts  i<nd  de- 
tails, combined  with  deficiency  in  the  power  of  keeping  them  continuoud^ 
before  his  own  mind,  so  as  to  discover  their  relative  bearings  and  apph- 
cations.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  philosoj^ical  author, 
who  possesses  large  Goncentrativeness  with  deficient  Eventuality  ;  and 
who  complains  of  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  knowledge  of 
details,  who  requires  to  write  down  instantly  the  results  of  his  reading 
and  observations,  and  whose  knowledge  exists  in  his  portfolio  more  than 
in  his  brain — ^but  who,  in  reproducing  his  knowledge  as  an  author,  labours 
incessantly  till  he  has  discovered  its 'natural  relations,  and  gives  it  forth 
in  the  most  concentrated  and  systematic  form.  When  Comparison  and 
Causality  are  large  in  combination  with  large  Goncentrativeness,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  systematize  knowledge  :  when  the  latter  is  deficient  this 
is  not  so  much  felt ;  and  I  regard  one  element  in  a  systematic  mind  to 
be  the  power  of  giving  continuousness  to  feelings  and  ideas,  thereby 
enabling  the  intellect  to  contemplate  the  relations  subsisting  amopg  them. 
According  to  this  account  of  the  faculty,  an  individual  may  have  great 
liking  for  a  particular  pursuit — Botany,  for  example,  or  Phrenology — if  he 
possess  the  combination  of  faculties  which  takes  pleasure  in  it ;  and  he 
may  pursue  it  with  ardour,  and  nevertheless  be  deficient  in  Concentra^ 
tiveness.  I  know  such  persons,  but  all  of  them  make  efforts  collect 
knowledge,  or  communicate  ideas,  without  taking  a  comprehentive  mod 
concentrated  view  of  the  objects  and  relations  about  which  they  treat. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  however,  objects  to  my  ideas,  and  states  that  .his  ex* 
perience  is  in  contradiction  to  them.  Facts  alone  must  determine  be- 
tween us.  At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  notioM 
of  I>r.  Spurzheim  concerning  Inhabitiveness  inconsistent  with  the  more 
extensive  views  now  taken  of  the  nature  of  this  faculty. 

It  has  been  objected  by  him,  that  "  Goncentrativeness  cannot  possfttle 
be  a  primitive  faculty,  since  it  can  neither  act  alone  nor  appear  diseaaad, 

*  J'jinm.  Jlntm.,  Hi.,  193.    On  the  subject  of  C<mfieiA.T«Ni^«tkft«a  w««liat« 
^4^;  r.,  925;  riii.,  61,  226,  400,  440,  564. 
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singly  ;  and  smce  its  rery  ezifltence  onl^  becomes  spparent  by  the  pre- 
sence of  other  powers  directed  to  one  object."  There  are  rarious  facnl- 
ties  which  very  seldom  act  alone :  thus.  Firmness  usually  acts  along  with 
other  powers — we  persevere  in  passion,  in  love,  in  hate,  in  ambition,  or 
in  study ^  but  cannot  well  persevere  in  mere  abstract  perseverance: 
Cautiousness  causes  us  to  fear  ;  but  we  generally  fear  something  which 
depends  on  other  faculties,  and  rarely  experience  abstract  fear  itself. 
Cencentrativeness,  therefore,  is  not  singular  in  not  acting  alone.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  potsilnlity  of  its  acting  by  itself,  althougn,  from  the  rare- 
ness of  its  doing  so,  and  the  obscurity  in  which  the  ultimate  function  is 
involved,  I  cannot  specify  the  effect  which  it  then  produces. 

As  to  disease  of  Concentrativeness,  this  organ  appears  to  suffer  in  those 
lunatics  whose  attention  is  immoveably  fixed  on  some  internal  impression, 
and  who  remain  absorbed  in  silent  and  profound  meditation,  insensible 
alike  to  the  direats  and  caresses  of  those  around  them,  and  to  the  effects 
of  external  objecta.     They  differ  from  ordinary  monomaniacs  in  this,  that 
the  latter,  with  certain  unsound  feelings  or  intellectual  perceptions,  or 
with  unsound  associations  on  the  presentment  of  certain  external  objects, 
can  still  direct  their  sttention  to  other  feelings  or  ideas,  and  concerning 
them  can  hold  rational  conversatitm.    The  state  now  attributed  to  dis- 
eased Concentrativeness  must  be. distinguished  also  from  one  for  which 
it  hss  been  sometimes  mistaken,  namely,  dementia^  approaching  to  idiocy, 
in  which  a  fixed  look  and  silent  calmness  appear,  not  from  internal  me- 
ditation, but  from  utter  insensibility  to  stimuli.    In  disease  of  Concentra- 
tiveness the  patient  povesses  intense  consciousness,  and,  when  cured,  is 
able  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  passed  in  his  mind  during  the  maladv ; 
in  demenHa  the  period  of  the  disease  forms  a  ^  blank  in  existence,  the 
individoal  recollecting  nothing.    Br.  A.  Combe,  to  whom  I  owe  these 
observations,  states,  that  he  has  heard  Esquirol,  in  his  lectures  at  the 
Sa^tri^e,  speak  of  cases  such  as  those  now  described  ;  and  he  himself 
has  seen  examples  which  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  account  of  them, 
although,  owing  to  the  function  not  having  been  discovered  at  the  time, 
he  did  not  observe  the  eooditiou  of  this  particular  organ.    I  am  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  and  who,  while  labouring 
under  a  nervous  affection,  in  whidi  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness 
were  diseased,  experienced  a  feeling  as  if  the  power  of  concentrating  his 
mind  were  about  to  leave  him,  and  who  used  vigorous  efforts  to  preserve 
it     He  directed  his  attention  to  an  object,  frequently  a  spire  at  the  end 
of  a  long  street,  and  resolutely  maintained  it  immoveably  fixed  there  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  excluding  all  other  ideas  from  his  mind. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  in  his  then  weak  state,  a  diseased  fixity  of  mind 
ensued,  in  which  feelings  and  ideas  stood,  as  it  were,  bound  up  and  im- 
moveable, aiul  thereafter  a  state  in  which  every  impression  and  emotion 
was  fleeting  and  fickle  like  images  in  water.     He  was  then  unacquainted 
with  Phrenology,  but  knows  it  now,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
circumstances  detailed  were  probably  reforable  to  a  diseased  affection  of 
the  organ  in  question. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  objects  farther,  that  "  no  one,  in  concentrating  his  mind 
and  directing  his  powers  to  one  object,  exhibits  gestures  and  emotions 
indicating  activity  m  the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  the  whole  of  the  natural 
language  shows  that  concentration  takes  place  in  the  forehead."  With 
the  greatest  deference  to  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  superior  skill  and  accuracy,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  those 
persons  who  really  possess  the  power  of  concentration,,  while  preparuig 
to  make  a  powerful  and  combined  exertion  of  all  their  powers,  naturally 
draw  the  head  luid  body  backward  in  the  line  of  this  orgjixi..  T\i%  vqXVax 
of  Wsveriey  deBoribea  ttuM  m  the  attitude  of  cOQcentliied  Vli\Atui\^dD^a:^ 
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in^.  Preachers  and  adyocates  in  whom  it  is  large,  while  speakinff  wiUi 
animation,  move  the  head  in  the  line  of  Concentrativeness  and  Indivi- 
duality, or  straight  backward  and  straight  forward.  When  Combative- 
ness  predominates  over  Concentrativeness  in  a  pleader,  he  draws  his 
head  backward  and  to  the  side,  in  the  line  of  Combativoness,  and  ad- 
vances it  in  a  corresponding  direction. 

**  The  organ,"  continues  Dr.  Sporzheim,  "  is  also  commonly  larger  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  I  leave  every  one  to  decide  upon  the  sex  which 
supports  the  more  close  and  vigorous  attention."  In  Scotland,  and  I 
may  almost  say  in  England,  although  my  observations  there  have  been 
less  extensive,  this  is  not  the  case  ;  the  developement  beir^  in  general 
larger  in  men  than  in  women.  "  It  is,  moreover,"  says  he,  **  larger  in 
negroes  and  in  the  Celtic  tribes  than  in  the  Teutonic  races ;  in  the 
French,  for  instance,  it  is  larger  than  in  the  Germans.  The  national 
character  of  these  nations  not  only  does  not  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Combe,  but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.**  Trom  this  and  some  other 
objections  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  which  I  pass  over  without  comment,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  has  not  correctly  apprehended  the  quality  of  mind 
which  I  designate  Concentrativeness.  This  must,  no  doubt,  be  my  fault ; 
but  it  affords  a  good  reason  for  not  prolonging  disputation.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  French  literature  extends,  it  is  not  marked  by  deficiency 
of  Concentrativeness.  The  intellectual  range  of  the  French  is  limited, 
but  no  nation  attains  to  greater  perfection  within  the  sphere  which  their 
faculties  are  calculated  to  reach  :  they  write  the  best  elementary  works 
on  science  of  any  people  in  Europe ;  and  to  this  Concentrativeness  is 
essential. '  They  bring  their  powers  to  bear  in  a  regulated  manner  on  the 
point  under  consideration,  and  present  it  clearly  and  definitely  to  the 
understanding.  The  Germans  have  more  powerful  reflecting  facolties 
than  the  French,  and  also  greater  perseverance  ;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  limited  knowledge  of  their  literature  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
they  appear  inferior  to  them  in  Concentrativeness.  They  introduce  more 
frequently  extraneous  ideas  and  feelings,  and  do  not  present  so  neat  and 
complete  a  whole  in  their  compositions.  The  organ  is  large  in  the 
negroes  and  Scotch,  full  in  the  Germans,  Chinese,  and  Hindoos,  mode- 
rate in  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  small  in  the  Peruvians. 

In  regard  to  the  tendency  to  **  Inhabitiveness,**  I  conceive  that  con- 
centration of  mind  is  favourable  to  this  tendency,  and  that  those  men 
and  animals  whose  faculties  are  most  concentrated,  hsve  the  greatest 
inclination  to  remain  in  one  place  ;  besides,  animals  which  browse  on 
rocks,  and  which  place  their  nests  in  high  and  difficult  situations,  or  by 
the  banks  of  rapid  rivers,  would  require  for  their  well-being  and  comfort 
jnst  such  a  faculty  as  this,  which  should  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
position  with  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  their  food  and 
safety.  The  eagle,  which  loves  to  soar  aloft,  requires  certain  faculties 
to  be  exerted  to  maintain  his  equilibrium,  while  at  the  same  time  his  eye 
darts  over  a  great  expanse  **  through  the  azure  deep  of  air,**  to  discern 
his  prey  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  farther  required  a  con- 
centration and  simultaneous  action  of  numerous  faculties  in  the  stoop 
which  he  makes  upon  the  prey  itself,  and  in  pouncing  at  once  upon  the 
bird  or  lamb  which  he  has  selected  for  his  victim.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  is  required  in  the  water-fowl,  whose  cradle  is  the  deep^  in 
diving  for  his  food  through  the  waters.  The  co-operation  of  all  his 
powers,  most  be  required  to  keep^him  in  that  situation,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  him  to  secure  what  he  wishes  for  food,  and  avoid  his  nomo- 
JK>0«  enemies.  The  skulls  of  carnivorous  animals  indicate  a  larger  de- 
wmhpement  of  the  brain  than  those  of  Vietb\NotQV]i%  ct««L\.\a«»  \  and  the 
appear  to  me  to  manifest,  in  iheix  \k»^\Xa,  \aoi^  q&  ^«  offui^  ^ 
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eimtiiiiioasneM  of  emotkm  and  concentratiTeiieM  of  tttontioo  than  the 
laiter.  In  this  way  I  coneeire  that  the  n«w  fanctiona  attributed  to  this 
organ  do  not  aupercede  the  old,  nor  imply  any  incorrectoeaa  in  the  obaer- 
Tationa  which  led  Dr.  Spunheim  to  conjecture  its  uses :  at  the  aame 
time  there  may  be  a  modification  of  the  faculty  itself  in  different  speciea 
of  aoimala,  which  may  determine  aome  to  high  and  some  to  low  situations ; 
while  in  man  it  may  be  a  more  general  faculty,  without  determining  to  a 
residence  of  any  particular  kind. 

The  strongest  expression  of  thb  faculty  which  I  ha^e  observed  is  in 
rope-dancers  and  equestrian  performers.  Their  countenances  show  a 
great  internal  concentration,  watchioff  ilnd  directing  the  slightest  motions 
of  the  body ;  and  in  the  head  of  Ducrow,  of  which  the  Phrenological 
Society  has  a  cast,  the  organ  is  very  large.  He  manifests  the  faculty  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Smce  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  Dr.  Spunheim  his 
replied  yery  fully  to  ra?  obeerTations  on  Concentrativeness,  in  his  work 
on  Phrenology,  poUisned  at  Boston,  United  States,  in  1832,  vol.  i.,  p. 
169.  I  have  perused  his  statements  with  all  the  attention  and  respect 
doe  to  a  master  and  a  most  esteemed  friend,  and  with  the  single  object 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  but  still  I  am  not  satisfied  that  my  previous  views 
were  erroneous.  As  the  functions  of  this  organ,  however,  can  be  settled 
1^  £icts  alone,  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  reply  to  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Dt.  Spurzheim  in  opposition  to  my  opinions.  The  reader 
most  judge  for  himself.  Dr.  Spurzheim  alludes  to  the  developement  of 
the  organ  in  his  own  head.  **  The  organ,**  says  ho,  **  is  small  in  my 
head,  and  when  I  objected  against  the  former  definition  of  Concentrative- 
ness,  *  the  tendency  to  maintain  two  or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and 
combined  activity,  so  that  they  may  be  directed  toward  one  object,' 
cooaiderinff  aoch  an  operation  of  the  mind  rather  as  intellectual  than 
afiective,  f  waa  told  that  I  could  not  easily  conceive  this  primitive  power, 
since  the  organ  is  small  in  my  brain.  I  confess  that  this  answer  never 
satisfied  my  mind.  I  allow  that  several  feelings  and  their  respective 
organs  are  small  in  my  head  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  me  to  conceive 
their  ejdstencein  others,  being  guided  by  reasoning  and  by  facts.**  P.  174. 
In  this  last  obeervatbn  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  in  the  rig[ht.  If  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  accurately  the  primitive  function,  in  defining  it, 
and  in  proving  its  truth  by  sufficient  facts  and  arguments,  he  would 
unqneetionabiy  have  understood  what  I  meant.  But  I  have  all  along 
coofeesed  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  so  much.  Never- 
theless, in  consequence  probably  of  the  organ  being  large  in  my  own 
brain,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  mental  quality  connected  with  it ; 
while,  in  conversing  with  Dr.  Spurzheim  on  the  subject,  he  appeared  to 
me  to  have  so  weak  a  consciousneas  of  the  quality,  tiiat  we  never  could 
succeed  in  understanding  each  other*8  experience  in  regard  to  it,  and 
this  is  the  circumstance  to  which  he  alludes.  There  is  no  indelicacy  in 
now  adding,  that  the  deficiency  of  Concentrativeness  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  striking  feature  in  Dr.  Spunheim's  mental  manifestations,  whether 
as  a  lecturer,  as  an  author,  or  in  conversation ;  and  that  if  a  large  deve- 
lopement of  this  organ  had  been  added  to  his  splendid  moral  and  intel- 
lectuil  gifts,  the  powers  of  his  mind  as  a  public  teacher  would  have  been 
rendered  still  more  efficient  than  they  were. 

The  leading  object  of  these  discussions  is,  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  mental  quality,  if  it  bo  such,  intended  to  be  designated  by 
Concentrativeness,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide  on  the  function  of 
the  organ  by  his  own  observations.  It  acts  along  with  the  feelings  as  well 
as  with  the  intellect,  and  prolongs  emotions.  Abatiacl  i^motaxv^^  \%  iv^ 
admitted  in  PJutenoiogy  as  proof  in  favour  of  any  OTg&n  QT  i«y&>Q\V]  \  ^\v\\ 
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ha?e  obcenred  that,  by  leading  the  mind  insennUj  to  adopt  a  concliision 
for  or  against  particuUr  ideas,  it  orodtices  a  tendency  to  seek  support  for 
opinions  rather  than  truth,  and  thereby  retards  the  progress  of  accnrate 
investigation.  Ttiis  is  an  additional  reason  fat  abstaining  from  farther 
argument  on  the  subject.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  additional  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  it,  may  consult  the  following  able  communications  on 
Concentrativeness,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Phrenologieal  Journal : 
**  Remarks  on  Inhabitiveness  and  Concentraliveness,"  p.  330 1  and  two 
letters,  p.  612,  one  anonymous,  and  th^  other  by  Mr.  William  Hancock, 
V'9  auggesting  that,  the  hoe  ofpwrsuUi  or  constancy t  i*  the  function  of 
the  organ.  The  faculty  is  stated*  as  only  probable,  and  stands  open  for 
farther  elucidation. 

4.  ADHESIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  parietal 
bone,  on  each  side  of  Concentrativeness,  higher  up  than  Philoprogenitive- 
ness,  and  just  above  the  lambdoidal  suture.  When  it  is  very  large  two 
annular  protuberances  will  be  observed  there ;  or  a  general  fulness  if  the 
neighbouring  organs  be  large :  when  the  organ  is  small,  that  part  of  the 
head  is  narrow  or  depressed. 

i)r.  Gall  was  requested  to  mould  for  his  collection  the  head  of  a  lady, 
who  Yf&s  described  to  him  as  a  model  of  friendship.  He  did  so,  more 
through  complaisance  than  in  expectation  of  making  any  discovery.  On 
examining  the  head,  he  found  two  large  prominences,  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  sphere,  at  the  sides  of  Uie  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness. 
These  prominences,  which  he  had  not  previously  observed,  were  symme- 
trical, and  manifestly  formed  by  parts  of  the  brain ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
cluded that  Uiey  indicated  organs.  But  the  question  was,  What  are  their 
functions  1  He  inquired  at  me  friends  of  the  lady  concerning  her  dispo- 
sitions and  talents,  and  also  obtained  her  own  opinion  of  the  feelings  and 
capacities  which  she  most  strongly  possessed.  All  the  ioformation 
concurred  in  regard  to  the  fact,  that  she  was  distinguished  by  inviolable 
attachment  to  her  friends.  .Although,  at  different  periods  of  her  lifo,  her 
fortune  had  undergone  great  changes,  and  On  several  occaiuotta-  she  had 
passed  from  poverty  to  riches,  her  affection  for  her  former  friends  was 
never  forgotten.  The  idea  naturally  presented  itself,  that  the  disposition 
to  attachment  might  be  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
This  inference  acquired  greater  probability  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  prominences  on  the  head  of  this  lady  were  placed  in  the  inmiediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  orgiins  of  Amativeness  and  Philoprogenitiveness,  and 
that  the  three  feelings  have  obviously  some  analogy  to  each  other.  Many 
subsequent  observations  confirmed  Dr.  Gall*s  conjecture,  and  the  organ 
has  long  been  regarded  as  established. 

The  faculty  gives  the  instinctive  tendency  to  attachment,  and  causes 
ns  to  experience  the  greatest  delight  in  a  return  of  affection.  Those  in 
whom  it  is  strong  feelan  involuntary  impulse  to  embrace  and  cling  to  any 
object  which  is  capable  of  experiencing  fondness.  It  gives  ardour  and  a 
firm  g[rasp  to  the  shake  with  the  hand.  In  boys  it  frequently  dispUnfs 
itself  in  attachment  to  dogs,  rabbits,  birds,  horses,  or  other  ammals.  In 
ffirls  it  adds  fondness  to  the  embraces  bestowed  upon  the  doll.  The 
feelings  which  it  inspires  abound  in  the  poetry  of  Moore.  He  beantifoUy 
describes  its  effects  m  the  following  lines  : 

"  The  heart,  like  a  tendril  accustomed  to  cling, 
Let  it  grow  where  it  will^  cannot  flourish  alone ; 
But  will  lean  to  the  nearest  andloveVveat  ^vck^ 
It  out  twine  with  itaeUi  and  ma^i^  cVoseV^Vxa  owuiT 
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It  aJao  inspires  the 

'*  Tlie  heart  that  lores  tnily,  lore  nerer  forgets, 
But  as  truly  lores  on  to  the  close  ; 
As  the  sun-flower  turns  to  her  god  as  he  sets. 
The  same  look  that  she  turned  when  he  rose." 

The  old  Scotch  ballad,  **  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house,*'  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  this  faculty. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  and  the  faculty  stronger  in  women  than 
in  men ;  and  the  extreme  constancy  with  which,  in  general,  they  adhere 
to  the  objects  of  their  attachment  may  be  attributed  to  this  faculty.  **  Man 
boasts  of  his  cspacity  for  friendship,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  '*  and  falsely  speaks 
of  its  joys  as  the  purest  of  all  human  enjoyments.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
heart  of  feeling,  confiding,  generous  woman,  that  friendship  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  fulness  of  perfection.  It  was  part  of  the  doom  pronounced  upon 
her  at  the  fall,  that  *  her  desire  should  be  to  her  husband,  and  that  he 
ihould  rule  OTer  her  ;'  and,  conformably  io  the  first  clause  in  this  sentence, 
we  find  Adhesiveness  to  be,  in  general,  far  more  powerful  in  the  woman 
than  in  the  man.  The  most  generous  and  friendly  man  is  selfish  in  com- 
parison with  woman.  There  is  no  friend  like  a  loving  and  an  affectionate 
wife.  Man  may  lov^,  but  it  is  always  with  a  reserve,  and  with  a  view  to 
his  own  gratification ;  but  when  a  woman  bestows  her  love,  she  does  it 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul."* 

Even  in  the  most  degraded  criminals  this  faculty  sometimes  manifests 
itself  with  a  fervour  and  constancy  of  affection  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Mary  Macinnes,  executed  in  Edinburgh  for  murder,  had  gained  the  affec- 
tion of  a  person  whose  name  needs  not  here  be  mentioned  ;  and  her  attach- 
ment to  him  continued  strong  in  death,  ^d  assumed  even  a  romantic 
appearance  in  the  last  moments  of  her  mortal  career.  He  had  sent  her 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  having  his  name  written  in  one  comer,  and  also 
half  an  orange,  with  a  request  that  she  would  eat  the  latter  on  the  scaffold, 
in  token  of  thmr  mutual  affection,  he  having  eaten  the  other  half  the  pre- 
ceding morning  at  the  corresponding  hour.  She  held  the  comer  of  the 
napkin  in  her  mouth  almost  all  the  night  preceding  her  execution,  and 
even  on  the  scaffold.  When  seated  on  the  drop,  the  tumkey  gave  her 
the  half  orange.  She  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and,  without  the  least  symp- 
tom of  fear,  said,  **  Tell  him  (the  object  of  her  attachment)  that  I  die 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  for  my  Ufe,  and  that  I 
eat  the  orange  as  he  desired  me.  May  God  bless  him.  Say  to  him  that 
it  is  my  dying  request  that  he  may  avoid  drink  and  bad  company,  and  be 
sure  never  to  be  late  out  at  night."  She  seemed  to  forget  eternity  in  the 
ardour  of  her  attachment  to  earth.  The  organ  is  very  largo  in  the  cast 
of  her  head.t 

This  great  proneness  to,  and  ardour  in,  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
female  sex,  render  those  men  doubly  guilty  who,  on  the  false  hypothesis 
that  affection  readily  and  warmly  bestowed  may  be  lightly  withdrawn  and 
directed  to  another,  sport  with  this  beautiful  trait  of  female  nature,  and 
gain  the  affections  of  women  to  betray  their  honour,  or  gratify  a  silly 
vanity  by  being  loved. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  individuals  in  regard  to  the  strength 
of  this  feeling.  Some  men  have  many  acquaintances  but  no  friends  ; 
while  others  remain  attached  to  certain  individuals  during  every  change 
of  circumstances,  and  do  not  readily  enlarge  the  circle  of  tneir  intimates. 
When  the  organ  is  large  great  delight  is  felt  in  friendship  and  attachment, 
the  idea  of  distant  friends  often  presents  itself,  and  the  glow  of  affection 
rushes  into  the  mind  with  all  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  a  passion.  Those 
m  whom  it  is  Bmail  care  little  for  fnendship  ;  out  of  «\^V  ^^^  ^^  mxA^ 
Ja  their  maxim.  We  frequently  see  individuals  of  verf  diSeiVOX  c\\vi%!cXax% 
♦  J'Arm  Joum.,  vol  iL,  p.  280,  f  Tram,  of  the  Fhrm.  Soc,,  V-  '^'^' 
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and  genius,  lastingly  attached  to  each  o^er.  AdhesnreiiMs,  strong  m 
both,  seems  to  be  tbs  bond  of  anion.  They  perb^ps  feel  many  points  of 
repulsion,  and  are  not  happy  if  too  long  and  too  closely  united ;  but  stiU, 
on  being  separated,  they  experience  a  longing  for  each  other's  society, 
which  makes  them  forget  and  forgive  eTerythinj^  to  obtain  its  gratification. 
There  are  husbands  and  wives  who  cannot  live  together,  and  who  yet 
become  miserable  when  long  separated.  I  conceive  this  to  arise  from 
strong  Adhesiveness  in  both,  combined  with  other  faculties  in  each,  which 
do  not  harmonize.  - 

This  faculty  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  Benevolence,  for  many  per- 
sons are  prone  to  attachment  who  are  not  generous.  It,  however,  has  a 
more  extensive  inflaence  than  the  production  of  friendship  among  individuals, 
and  appears  to  give  rise  to  the  instinctive  tendency  to  congregate,  whence 
society  has  originated.  Man  is  created  obviously  with  a  view  to  the  social 
state.  His  feelings  of  benevolence,  love  of  praise,  and  justice  require 
intercourse  with  intelligent  beings  for  their  gratification,  as  indispensably 
as  the  stomach  requires  food  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  process  of  diges- 
tion ;  and  Nature,  by  means  of  this  faculty,  seems  to  give  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  associate,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind 
may  find  scope  for  exercise.  If  this  view  be  correct,  deficiency  in  the 
organ  must  be  essential  to  an  anchorite  or  hejrmit. 

Some  of  the  lower  animals  possess  this  propensity  as  well  as  man  :  it 
is  remarkably  strong  in  the  dog ;  and  horses  and  oxen  sometimes  become 
sick  and  pine,  when  deprived  of  accustomed  companions.  **  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim^  **that  the  instinct  of  beine 
attached  for  life,  and  that  of  living  in  society,  are  not  mere  degrees  of 
energy  of  the  faculty  of  attachment.  For  there  are  animals  which  live  in 
society  without  being  attached  for  life,  as  the  bull,  the  dog,  cock,  dec. ; 
others  which  live  in  society  and  in  families,  as  starlings,  ravens,  crows, 
dec. ;  and  others  again  which  are  attached  for  life  without  living  in  society, 
as  the  fox,  magpie,  dec."  The  instinct,  therefore,  of  living  in  society,  and 
that  of  living  in  family,  he  regards  as  modificaHons  of  the  nculty  in  ques- 
tion ;  just  as  smell  and  taste,  although  the  same  senses  in  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous  animals,  are  modified  in  the  former  to  relish  vegetable 
substances,  and,  in  the  latter,  animal  fibre  and  efiSavia.  "Man  belongs 
to  the  class  of  animals  which  is  social  and  attached  for  life ;  society  and 
marriage  are  consequently  effects,  not  of  human  reflection,  but  of  an  origi- 
nal decree  of  nature."* 

Dr.  Gall  does  not  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  attachment  for  life  in 
man  and  animals  results  from  this  organ.  It  appears  to  him,  as  far  as  bis 
knowledge  of  natural  history  extends,  that,  in  all  species  where  both  the 
male  and  female  concur  in  rearing  the  young,  maniage  for  life  exists ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  unaid^  female  is  suflScient  for  this 
end,  the  connexion  is  temporary.  At  the  same  time,  he  speaks  with 
much  reserve  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  prepared  to  decide,  whether  there 
is  a  separate  organ  for  attachment  for  life,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  several  organs,  or  a  modification  of  Adhesiveness,  t 

Excessive  energy  of  this  faculty  produces  extreme  regret  at  the  lots  of 
friends,  or  at  lesvmg  our  country.  Nostalgia  is  supposed  to  result  firom 
disease  of  the  organ.  | 

Mr.  Stewart^  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brownll  admit  this  tendency  as  a  primi- 
tive instinct  of  our  nature,  and  concur  in  general  with  the  views  of^phnt- 
nologists  in  regard  to  it. 

♦  Phrenology^  p.  152. 

/  See  a  Letter  on  Marriage,  in  the  Phrenological  JovniAl,  li.,  178. 
t  Some  interesting  obserrations  on  tVke  insanVv.^  o^  KA\iAiv««u«n'wCi^>ai^ 
toaad  in  Dr. Andrew  Combe*s06«MTV<Uians  oa  Mental  Deraaiiem««a,^\^.\^;U^ 
^  Outlines,  p.  07.  )il  Lectwre^TI. 
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X  J.  Roatteaa  focnidt  hifl  celebrated  Eeeaj  on  the  Origin  of  die  Ill- 
egality of  Ranks,  which  obtained  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Dijon, 
en  the  non-existence  of  each  a  popen^ty  in  the  human  mind.  He  Tiews 
mtn  in  his  natural  state  as  an  isolated  and  %irandenog  animal,  satisfying 
In  htingei^  by  the  chase  or  by  the  fruit  of  the  forest,  and  quenching  hie 
thirst  at  the  spring  or  i\^  brook,  and  having  no  more  need  or  desire  of 
tociety  with  his  kind  than  the  eagle  or  the  wolf.  He  conceives,  that  the 
tBdividaal  who  first  enclosed  a  spot  of  ground  and  called  it  fiwi£,  and  who 
first  cajoled  his  fellow-men  to  settle  around  him  and  assist  him  in  his 
projects,  was  the  aathor  of  all  the  evil  with  which  human  nature  is  now 
afflicted.  Many  volumes  have  been  written  in  answer  to  this  absurd  luco- 
bmtion  ;  but  I  submit,  that  Phrenok>gy,  by  showing  that  those  who  have 
this  part  of  the  brain  large  are  inspired  with  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
associate  with  their  fellows,  alibrds  a  brief  and  satisfactory  refoution  of 
the  hypothesis. 

The  great  activity  of  this  organ  disposes  persons  to  embrace  and  cling 
to  each  other ;  two  children  in  whom  it  is  active  will  put  their  arms  round 
each  other*s  necks,  and  lay  their  heads  together,  causing  them  to  approach 
in  the  direction  of  the  organ  of  Adhesiv«ness,  or  assuming  this  attitude 
as  nearly  as  possible.  A  dog,  when  anxious  to  show  his  sttachment,  wilt 
rob  his  head  at  the  seat  of  this  organ  on  his  master's  leg.  When  two 
persons,  in  whom  this  organ  is  very  large,  meet,  they  feel  an  involuntaiy 
attachment  springing  up  in  their  minds  toward  each  other,  unless  theur 
other  faculties  be  very  incongruous. 

The  organ  is  established. 

5.  COMBATIVENESS. 

Tmis  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior-inferior  angle  of  tbe  parietal  bone, 
a  little  behind  and  mp  from  the  ear. 

Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery :  AAer  he  had 
abandoned  all  the  metaphysical  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  and  become 
anxious  to  discover  the  primitive  propensities  of  human  nature  by  means 
of  observation,  he  collected  in  his  house  a  number  of  individuals  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  following  different  occupations,  such  as  coach- 
drivers^  servants,  and  porters.  Alter  acquiring  their  confidence,  and  dis- 
posing them  to  sincerity,  by  giving  them  wine  and  money,  he  drew  them 
into  conversation  about  each  other's  qualities,  ^ood  and  bad,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  striking  characteristics  in  the  disposition  of  each.  In  the 
descriptions  which  they  gave  of  each  other,  they  adverted  much  to  those 
who  everywhere  provoked  quarrels  and  disputes ;  they  also  distinguished 
individuals  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  call- 
ing them  poltroons.  Dr.  Gall  became  curious  to  discover  whether  the 
heads  of  the  bravocs  whom  they  described  differed  in  any  respect  from 
those  of  the  pacific  individuals.  He  ranged  them  on  opposite  sides,  and 
found  that  those  who  delighted  in  quarrels  had  that  part  of  the  head  im- 
mediately behind  and  a  little  above  the  ear  much  broader  than  the  others. 

He  observes,  that  there  could  be  here  no  question  about  the  influence 
of  education,  and  that  this  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  each 
could  never  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 
Men  in  the  rank  to  which  they  belonged  abandoned  themselves  without 
reserve  to  the  impulses  of  their  natural  dispositions. 

The  spectacle  of  fightins  animals  was,  at  that  time,  still  existing  at 
Vienna.     An  individual  belonging  to  the  establishment  was  so  extremely 
intrepid,  that  be  hrequently  presented  himself  in  the  &TeTi«L  <\\x\\.«  «.Vyci«^  \a 
sustain  the  combat  against  a  wild  boar  or  a  bull.     In  Yi\t  YioaA  ^«  Qtwov. 
was  found  to  be  very  large.    Dr.  Gall  next  examined  V]kie\\e«dA^liV««cSL^ 
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his  fellow-students,  who  had  been  bsnished  from  aniTersities  for  exciting  eon* 
tentions  and  continually  engaging  in  duels.  In  them  also  the  organ  was 
large.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  met  with  a  yonng  lady  who  had 
repeatedly  disguised  herself  in  male  attire,  and  maintained  battles  with  the 
otner  sex  ;  and  in  her,  also,  the  organ  was  large.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
examined  the  heads  of  individuals  who  were  equally  remarkable  for  want  of 
courage,  and  in  them  the  organ  was  small.  The  beads  of  the  courageous  per- 
sons varied  in  every  other  point,  but  resembled  each  other  in  being  broaid  in 
this  part.  Equal  differences  were  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  heads  of 
the  timid,  when  compared  with  each  other,  but  all  were  deficient  at  Com- 
bativeness. 

This  faculty  has  fallen  under  the  lash  of  ridicule,  and  it  has  been  ob^ted 
that  the  Creator  cannot  have  implanted  in  the  mind  a  faculty  for  fighting. 
The  objectors,  however,  have  bisen  as  shallow  in  learnins  as  in  observation 
of  human  nature.  The  profoundest  metaphysicians  admit  its  existence, 
and  the  most  esteemed  authors  describe  its  influence  and  operations.  The 
character  of  Uncle  Toby,  as  drawn  by  Sterne,  is  in  general  true  to  nature ; 
and  it  is  a  personification  of  the  combative  prc^ensity,  combined  with  great 
benevolence  and  integrity.  **  If,"  says  Uncle  Toby,  .**  when  I  was  a 
school-boy,  I  could  not  hear  a  drum  beat  but  my  heart  beat  with  it,  was 
it  my  fault  1  Did  I  plant  the  propensity  there  1  Did  I  sound  the  alarm 
within,  or  Nature  V*  He  proceeds  to  justify  himself  against  the  charge 
of  cruelty  supposed  to  be  implied  in  a  passion  for  the  battle-field.  *'  Did 
any  one  of  you,"  he  continues,  **  shed  more  tears  for  Hector  1  And  when 
King  Priam  came  to  the  camp  to  beg  his  body,  and  returned  weeping  back 
to  Troy  without  it — ^you  know,  brother,  I  could  not  eat  my  dinner.  Did 
that  bespeak  me  cruel  1  Or,  because,  brother  Shandy,  my  blood  flew  out 
into  the  camp,  and  my  heart  panted  for  war,  was  it  a  proof  that  it  could 
not  ache  for  tt^  distress  of  war  too  V 

Tacitus,  in  his  history  of  the  war  by  Vespasian  against  Yitellius,  men- 
tions, that  "  Even  women  chose  to  enter  the  capitol  and  abide  the  siege. 
Among  these  the  most  signal  of  all  was  Verulana  Gracilia,  a  lady,  who 
followed  neither  children,  nor  kindred,  nor  relations,  but  followed  only  the 
war.*' — Lib.  iii.  "  Courage,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  is  a  quality  so  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is 
associated  with  vice." 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  admit  this  propensity  under  the  name  of 
*'  sudden  resentment ;"  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  under  the  name  of  **  in- 
stant anger,"  gives  an  accurate  and  beautiful  descriptioh  of  it  when  act- 
ing in  combination  with  Destructiveness.  *^  There  is  a  principle  in  our 
mtndj**  says  he,  "  which  is  to  us  like  a  constant  protector ;  which  may 
slumber,  indeed,  but  which  slumbers  only  at  seasons  when  its  vigilance 
would  be  useless,  which  awakes  therefore  at  the  first  appearance  of  unjust 
intention,  and  which  becomes  more  watchful  and  more  vigorous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  attack  which  it  has  to  dread.  What  should 
we  think  of  the  providence  of  nature,  if,  when  aggression  was  threatened 
against  the  weak  and  unarmed  at  a  distance  from  the  aid  of  others,  there 
were  instantly  and  uniformly,  by  the  intervention  of  some  wonder-working 
power,  to  rush  into  the  hand  of  the  defenceless,  a  sword  or  other  weapon 
of  defence  ?  And  yet  this  would  be  but  a  feeble  assistance,  if  compared 
with  that  which  we  receive  from  those  simple  emotions  which  HeaTon 
has  caused  to  rusht  as  it  were,  into  our  mind,  for  repelling  every  attack." 
Vol.  iii.,  324.  This  emotion  is  exactly  the  phrenological  propensity  of 
Combativeness  aided  by  Destructiveness.  The  chief  difference  between 
Dr.  Brown^B  views  and  ours  is,  that  he  legatda  itaa  amere  susceptibility 
of  emotion,  liable  to  be  called  into  aclion  "wYvexi  -^towKaxvoTi  \i\«b«ql\» 
liseJJ^  but  slumberiDg  in  quiescence  in  otdinakrf  citwuusiUaawa  \  ^mXit^^  ^^ 


fnm  Ibii  actne  qoatitj  ll»t  tha  term  Cam^ataeniMt  ii  uMd  lo  doaigiuM 

Combativeneu,  tban,  confera  the  iutinGtiTa  Uudencjr  to  OppoM.  [g 
itt  lowcM  degree  of  activitr  it  lead*  to  limple  leiiilance ;  m  ■  higher 
digTee  to  actiis  igfirewion,  vtba  phreical  oi  moral,  for  Ihe  pnipoM  of 
muning  obatacloi.  Caartge  i«  Ihefeeling  which  accomptniei  the  utiT* 
Mte  of  thii  inopBiuitj.     Hinice  an  individual  with  predominaimg  Cont- 

K'  '     Im  in  a  baule  din  picaiure  of  araiifying  bin  ruling  pt*- 

ioitiDet.  He  is  a  fighting  animal.  .Courage,  bowcTcr,  when  property 
beeted,  ia  aaeful  ta  naintain  the  riftht.  On  thia  account  a  eoniidertble 
tndowment  of  it  i>  indispeniable  to  all  great  aud  magnaaimout  characlcra. 
Evm  in  Bchenaa  of  charily,  er  in  plana  for  Iha  promation  of  religion  or 
Itaraing,  oppoaittea  will  ariae,  and  CombaiiTeneaa  inapiret  ita  poaaeeaor 
with  Aat  tnatinetive  boUneaa  which  enableathe  miod  lo  look  undaunted 
on  a  conCaat  in  virtne'a  canae,  and  to  meel  it  without  abrinking.  Were 
Ihe  organ  yeiy  deficiBnl  in  (he  promotera  of  auch  achemea,  Ihaj  wDuU 

e  that  Mii.  fry  wanld  re 


organ  yerj 


be  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  irj  contending  foea,  and  baffled  in  all  their 


IBH  lo  give  her  conrage  to  undertake  the  refarmalion  of  Newgale.  Witb- 
out  it,  her  mind  conla  not  h»«  fell  that  boldness  to  encounter  ditficuUy 
which  muat  have  preceded  the  reaolution  to  undertake  ao  great  an  enlei- 
priae.  Howard  the  philanthropiat,  alao.  mu>t  taaTo  been  nupported  bj  it 
m  the  Hrila  he  TotaDtarily  conltonled  in  viaiting  Ibe  dungeona  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  1  have  obaeried  that  the  moat  activelj  benevolent  individual!  of 
both  aexea— -Ihoae  wbn,  in  paraon,  miniater  U>  the  relief  of  (he  poor,  and 
face  poverty  and  vice  in  thair  deepeat  haunta,  lo  relieve  and  correct  them 
—ttave  thia  organ  fiHy  derelaped.  Luther  and  Knox  mnal  have  had  « 
Urge  portion  of  it  to  ertabla  them  to  perfonn  the  eervicsi  which  ihaj  ren- 
dered to  Chiialendora, 

The  organ  ia  large  in  vatiut  waixiora.  In  the  akulla  of  King  Robert 
Brace,'  and  Geneinl  Wnmuer,  who  defended  Mantua  againat  Bonaparta, 
it  ia  exceedingly  conapicnOHi.  The  aubjoineJ  figuraa  rapreaent  Wuna- 
aer'a  akull  coniraaled  at  thia  organ  with  the  akull  of  a  Ciagaleae  boj,  in 
which  it  ia  amall.     The  Ggurea  of  Haie  and  Melunthon,  an  pp.  86  and  S<, 

OlMIIlL  WsMill.  ClNOlLEiS  BoV. 


ediibit  CombatiHoeaa  Urgsljr  and  moderately  developed  ; 

«ill  find  addition^  eiamplea  of  ita  great  developement  in  •"»  „<->••  <■> 

Caracalla  and  the  Roman  Gladiator,  delineated  in  Dr.  Spuraheim'a  Pku- 

■    '■  •        derate  in  Ibe 


«ill  find  addition^  eiamplea  of  ita  ireat  devebipement 
Caracalla  and  the  Roman  Gladiator,  delineated  in  T  " 
nogTunny,  ptatea  14  and  32.     It  i>  very  large  in  Linn, 


^. ,  jboaeboadaaretepreaenledonp.  1 08  of  the  preaent  iolan«, 

Xeb^si  timer  great  Ctemba  liveneaa  wu  moi«  BM«nt\tl  V>»i\m&k 
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than  it  is  in  modern  warfinre.  Richard  Cgbot  de  lAoa,  Brace,  and  Wal- 
lace coald  command  the  fierce  harbarians  whom  they  led  to  the  field  only 
by  superior  personal  prowess ;  and,  indeed,  hope  of  Tictocy  was  then  found- 
ed chiefly  on  the  dexterity  with  which  the  chief  could  wield  his  sword. 
In  modem  warfare  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  is  more  requisite  in  a 
seneral ;  but  still  CombatiTeness  is  a  valuable  element  in  his  constitution, 
rfapoleon  distinguished  accurately  between  these  two  .qualities.  He 
describes  Ney  and  Murat  as  men  in  whom  animal  courage  predominated 
over  judgment ;  and  notices  their  excellence  in  leading  an  attack  or  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by  incapacity  for  conducting  ffreat  affairs. 
The  most  perfect  military  commander,  he  says,  is  formed  when  courage 
and  judgment  are  in  aquihbrio — in  phrenological  language,  when  the 
organs  of  Combativeness,  moral  sentiment,  and  reflection  are  in  just  pro- 
portion to  each  other. 

This  facul  ty  is  of  great  service  to  a  barrister :  it  furnishes  htm  with  the  spirit 
of  contention,  and  causes  his  energies  to  rise  in  proportion  as  he  is  opposed. 

Combined  with  Destructiveness,  it  inspires  authors  with  the  love  of 
battles.  Homer  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  fired  with  more  thai)  common 
energy,  when  describing  the  fight,  the  slaughter,  and  the  shouts  of  victoiy. 
From  this  sympathy  of  historians,  orators,  and  poets,  with  deeds  of  arms, 
warriors  are  too  inconsiderately  elevated  into  heroes,  and  thus  the  trade 
of  butchery  is  fostered  and  rendered  glorious,  with  little  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel.  Phrenology,  by  revealing  the  true  source  of  the 
passion  for  war,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  one  day  direct  the  public  sentiment 
to  mark  with  its  highest  disapprobation  every  manifestation  of  this  faculty 
that  is  not  sanctioned  by  justice,  and  then  we  shall  have  fewer  battles  and 
inflictions  of  misery  on  mankind. 

When  too  energetic  and  ill-directed,  it  produces  the  worst  results.  It 
then  inspires  with  the  love  of  contention  for  its  own  sake.  In  ]Nrivate 
society  it  produces  the  controversial  opponent,  who  will  wranffle  and  con- 
test every  point,  and,  **  even  though  vanquished,  will  argue  still.'*  When 
thus  energetic  and  active,  and  not  directed  by  the  Moral  Sentiments,  it 
becomes  a  great  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  domestic  circle :  contradic- 
tion is  then  a  gratification,  and  the  hours  which  ouflht  to  hio  dedicated  to 
pure  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  are  imbittered  by  strife.  On  the  great  field 
of  the  world  its  abuses  lead  to  quarrels,  and,  when  combmed  with  Oestnic- 
tiveness,  to  bloodshed  and  devastation.  In  all  ages  countless  thousands 
have  thronged  round  the  standard  raised  for  war,  with  an  ardour  and  alac- 
rity which  showed  that  they  experienced  pleasure  in  the  occupation. 

Persons  in  whom  the  propensity  is  strong,  and  not  directed  by  superior 
sentiments,  are  animated  by  an  instinctive  tendency  to  oppose  every  mea- 
sure, sentiment,  and  doctrine  advocated  by  others ;  and  they  frequently 
impose  upon  themselves  so  far  as  to  mistake  this  disposition  for.  an  acute 
spirit  of  philosophizing,  prompting  them  to  greater  vigour  of  investigation 
than  other  men.  Bayle,  the  author  of  the  Historical  Dictionary,  appears 
to  have  been  a  person  of  this  description  ;  for,  in  writing,  his  general  rule 
was,  to  take  the  side  in  opposition  to  every  one  else  :  and  hence  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  way  to  make  him  write  usefully  was,  to  attack 
him  only  when  he  was  in  the  right,  for  he  would  then  combat  in  favour 
of  truth  with  all  the  energy  of  a  powerful  mind.  William  Cobbett  men- 
tions, that,  in  his  youth,  the  rattle  of  the  drnm  inviting  him  to  war  was 
enchanting  music  to  his  ears,  and  that  he  ardently  became  a  soldier.  ■  In 
his  inaturer  years  the  combative  propensity  seemed  to  slow  with  oqoal 
activity  in  his  mind,  although  exerted  in  a  different  direction.  By  speech 
vid  writing  he  contended  m  favour  of  every  opinion  that  was  intereetiiw 
^  the  day.  To  Com  bati veness  was  o w\n^  no  aioaW  i^ot^tk.  c&  ^fioaX  \mUE 
"^^  ^bich  even  his  onemiet  coold  not  deny  ViAm  \a  ^^fiaanva. 
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The  organ  is  large  tlao  in  persons  who  have  murdered  from  the  inpuUe 
of  the  moment,  rather  than  from  cool  deliberate  design.  The  casts  of 
Hag^rt  and  Mary  Macinnes  are  examples  in  point.  The  same  is  tho 
case  m  several  casts  of  Garibs'  skulls,  a  tribe  remarkable  for  the  fierceness 
of  their  courage.  The  ancient  artists  have  represented  it  large  in  their 
itatues  of  gladiators.  The  practice  of  gladiatorship,  as  also  the  prize- 
fights of  England,  have  for  their  object  the  Ratification  of  this  propensity. 

When  the  orsan  is  very  large  and  active,  it  gives  a  hard  thumping  sound 
to  the  voice,  as  if  every  word  contained  a  blow.  Madame  de  Stael  informs 
08,  that  Bonaparte's  voice  assumed  this  kind  of  intonation  when  he  was 
iDgry ;  and  I  have  observed  similar  manifestations  in  individuals  whom  I 
knew  to  possess  this  part  of  the  brain  largely  developed.  When  predo- 
minant, it  gives  a  sharp  expression  to  the  lips,  and  the  individual  has  the 
tendency  to  throw  his  head  backward,  and  a  little  to  the  side,  in  the  direc« 
tion  of  the  organ,  or  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  boxer  or  fencer. 

When  the  organ  is  small,  the  individual  experiences  great  difiiculty  in 
resisting  attacks  ;  and  he  is  not  able  to  make  his  way  in  paths  where  he^ 
must  invade  the  prejudices  of  encounter  the  hostility  of  others.  Exces- 
rively  timid  children  are  generally  deficient  in  this  organ  and  possess  a 
large  Cautiousness ;  their  heads  resembling  the  figure  of  the  Cingalese 
boy  on  p.  135.  I  conceive  the  extreme  diffidence  and  embarrassment  of 
Cowper  the  poet,  to  have  arisen  from  such  a  combination ;  and  in  his 
verses  he  loathes  war  with  a  deep  abhorrence.  Deficiency  of  Combsr 
tiveness,  however,  does  not  produce  fear  ;  for  this  is  a  positive  emotion, 
often  of  great  vivacity,  which  cannot  originate  from  a  mere  negation  of 
an  opposite  quali^. 

Combativeness  is  generally  more  developed  in  men  than  in  women  ; 
but  in  the  latter  it  is  sometimes  large.  If  it  predominates,  it  gives  a  bold 
and  forward  air  to  the  female  ;  and  when  a  child  she  would  probably  be 
distinguished  ss  a  romp. 

In  society  it  is  useful  to  know  the  effects  of  this  faculty,  for  then  we 
can  treat  it  according  to  its  nature.  When  we  wish  to  convince  a  person 
in  whom  the  organ  is  large  and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  he  will  never 
endeavour  to  seize  the  meaning  or  spirit  of  our  observations,  but  will  per- 
tinaciously put  these  aside,  catch  at  any  inaccuracy  of  expression,  fly  to 
a  plausible,  although  obviously,  false  inference,  or  thrust  in  some  extraneous 
circumstance,  as  if  it  were  of  essential  importance,  merely  to  embarrass 
the  discussion.  Individuals  so  constituted  are  rarely  convinced  of  any- 
thing, and  the  proper  course  of  treatment  is,  to  drop  the  argument  and 
leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field.  This,  by  withdrawing  the 
opportunity  for  exercising  their  Combativeness,  is  really  a  punishment  to 
t^em ;  and  our  views  will  have  a  better  chance  to  sink  into  their  minds, 
unhec^ded  by  themselves,  than  if  urged  by  us,  and  resisted  by  them,  which 
would  infallibly  be  the  case  if  we  showed  anxiety  for  their  conviction. 
The  test  of  a  combative  spirit  is  to  state  some  clear  and  almost  self-evi- 
dent proposition  as  part  of  our  discourse.  The  truly  contentious  opponent 
will  instinctively  dispute  or  deny  it ;  and  we  need  proceed  no  farUier. 

When  the  organ  is  large,  and  excited  by  strong  potations,  an  excessive 
tendency  to  quarrel  and  fight  is  the  consequence.  Hence  some  indivi- 
duals, in  whom  it  is  great,  but  whose  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
capable  of  restraining  it  when  sober,  appear,  when  inebriated,  to  be  of  a 
different  nature,  and  extremely  combative.*  The  organ  is  liable  also  to 
excessive  excitation  through  disease.  Pinel  gives  several  examples  of 
monomania  clearly  referable  to  it  and  Destructiveness.  **  A  maniac,*' 
says  he,  **  naturaJly  peaceful  and  gentle  in  disposition,  ap^vte^  Vciv^\\^\ 

*Od  the  question,  why  intoxication  excites,  in  ajMkTl\CM\axTnKKCvei^>^<b  ^t- 
gmasofOombatireaeaMaad  I^estructiveness  ?  see  The  Phren,  Jwm.:vk..'^5^ 
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hf  the  demon  of  malice  daring  the  fit  He  was  then  in  an  vneMingty 
mischievous  activity.  He  locked  up  his  companions  in  their  cells,  pro- 
voked and  struck  them,  and  at  everf  word  raised  some  new  quarrel  and 
fighting."  Another  individual,  who,  doraig  his  lucid  intervals,  was  ndld, 
obliging,  reserved,  and  even  timid  in  his  manners,  became,  during  the  fit, 
biffhiy  audacious,  *'  and  experienced  the  most  violent  propensity  to  pro- 
voke those  who  approached  him,  and  to  irritate  and  fight  them  anec  <nf- 
trance.^*  .  On  visiting  London  Bedlam  in  1834, 1  examined  the  head  of  a 
male  patient,  and  pronounced  Combativeness  and  Destruetiveness  to  be 
uncommonly  lar^.  I  was  desired  to  look  at  his  hands.  They  were  fas- 
tened to  rings  m  an  iron  girdle  round  his  waist.  He  had  committed 
murder  in  an  access  of  fury,  and  was  liable  to  relapses,  in  which  he 
manifested  these  propensities  with  inprdinate  vehemence. 

This  organ  is  found  also  in  the  lower  animals ;  but  there  are  great 
differences  among  them  in  respect  to  its  energy.  Rabbits,  for  instance, 
are  more  courageous  than  hares  ;  and  one  dog  looks  incessantly  for  an 
opportunity  of  fighting,  while  another  always  flies  from  the  eombat.  The 
buU-doff  forms  a  contrast  in  this  propensity  to  the  greyhound  ;  and  the  head 
of  the  h>rmer  is  much  wider  between  and  behind  the  ears  than  the  latter. 
"  This  also,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  is  an  unfailing  sign  to  recognise  if  a 
horse  be  shy  and  timid,  or  bold  and  sure.  The  same  difference  is  ob- 
served in  game-cocks  and  game-hens,  in  comparison  with  domestic  fowls. 
Horse-jockeys,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  fighting  cocks,  have  long  made 
this  observation.'' 

The  name  given  to  this  faculty  by  Dr.  Gall  is  the  rnsHnet  of  self-defence 
and  defence  of  property ;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  justly  regards  this  appellation 
as  too  narrow.  **  According  to  the  arrangement  of  nature,",  says  he,  "  it 
is  necessary  to  fight  in  order  to  defend.  Sbch  a  propensity  must,  there- 
fore, exist  for  the  purposes  of  defence ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  like 
all  others,  of  general  application,  and  not  limited  to  self-defence :  I  there- 
fore, call  the  cerebral  part  in  which  it  inheres  the  organ  of  the  propensity 
to  fight y  or  of  Combativeness V  Mr.  Robert  Cox  has  publishea  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  faculty  in  the  ninth  volume  of  The  Phrenelogicai  Journal^ 
(p.  147,)  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that,  when  stripped  of  all  acciden- 
tal modifications,  it  is  **  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  instinct  or  propensity 
to  oppose^  or,  as  it  may  be  shortly  expressed,  Opposivenessy  He  regards 
**  Combativeness,'*  or  the  tendency  to  fight,  as  the  result  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  organ  now  under  discussion,  and  that  of  Destruetiveness. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  unknown  !o  Mr.  Cox,  had  previously  expressed 
a  similar  view  in  his  Illustrations  of  Phrenology^  published  in  1820.  "  We 
are  inclined,"  says  he,  ''  to  consider  a  propensity  to  fight  as  a  compound 
feeling ;  and  also  that  desire  which  some  persons  appear  to  have,  of  being 
objects  of  terror  to  others.  A  propensity  to  fight  implies  a  desire  to  injure. 
No  man  can  feel  a  desire  to  attack  another,  and  say  that  he  has  no  desire 
to  hurt  him."  P.  99.  Cases  illustrative  of  the  organ  of  Combativeness 
will  be  found  in  The PkrendogicalJoumalf  v.,  670;  vii.,638  ;  viii.,  20©, 
406^  596  ;  ix.,  61. 

6.  DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above,  and  extends  a  little  backward 

and  forward  from,  the  external  opening  of  the  ear,  and  corresponds  to  the 

lower  portion  of  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone.     In  Dr.  Gall's 

pistes  it  extends  a  few  lines  farther  back  than  in  those  giveill)y  Dr.  Spnrx- 

neim :  and  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  w\ien  '\t\a  ex-ce^Vic^^  Vn^^^the  whole 

portion  of  the  skull  from  the  inferior  margin  ol  t\ift  ^^^\a\\iwa»%\ft'^ 

omrs  ia  elevated;  and  that  in  casea  of  amaWfti  d^^Ao^wcawDX  ^*  v<ss»r 
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nence  is  confined  to  the  lower  pert  of  the  tempore!  bonee.  I  haye  eeen 
ezampleo  of  both  kinds.  The  -external  opening  of  the  ear  is  much  lower 
in  some  indiiddaals  than  ia  others.  Its  oepression  is  caased  by  the  great 
siie  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  which  lie  over  the  petrous  portion  ctf  the 
temporal  bone  and  in  the  middfe  fossa  of  the  skuU,  and  is  one  sign  of 
Destructiveness  being  large. 

Dr.  Gall  gives,  in  substance,  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of 
this  organ :  In  comparing  attentively  the  skulls  of  several  of  the  lower 
animals,  he  observed  a  characteristic  difference  between  those  of  the  car- 
nivoroQs  and  the  graminivorous  tribes.  In  graminivorous  animals  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  brain  lies  behind  the  external  opening  of  the  ear ; 
while  in  the  carnivorous  a  considerably  larger  mass  is  situated  there. 
He  found  also  tliat  the  skulls  of  the  latter  were  more  prominent  above 
the  ear  than  those  of  the  former.  For  a  long  time  he  merely  communi- 
cated these  observations  to  his  hearers,  without  making  the  least  appli- 
cation  of  them  to  Phrenology.  He  only  pointed  out  tlutt,  by  inspectmff 
the  cranium,  even  when  the  teeth  are  wanting,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
whether  the  animals  belong  to  the  graminivorous  or  carnivorous  genera. 
It  happened,  at  length,  that  some  one  sent  him  the  skull  of  a  parricide  ; 
but  he  put  it  aside,  without  imagining  that  the  skulls  of  murderers  could 
be  of  any  use  to  him  in  his  researches.  Shortly  afterward  he  received 
also  the  cranium  of  a  highwayman,  who,  not  satisfied  with  robbing,  had 
murdered  several  of  his  victims.  He  placed  these  two  crania  side  by 
side,  and  frequently  examined  them.  Every  time  that  he  did  so  he  was 
struck  with  this  circumstance,  that,  although  they  differed  in  almost  every 
other  point,  each  of  them  presented  a  distinct  and  corresponding  pro- 
minence immediately  above  the  external  opening  of  the  ear.  Having 
observed,  however,  the  same  prominence  in  some  other  crania  in  hie 
collection,  he  thought  that  it  might  be  by  mere  accident  that  this  part 
was  so  much  developed  in  the  skulls  of  the  murderers.  It  was  only  after 
a  considerable  time,  therefore,  that  he  began  to  reflect  upon  the  different 
conformiition  of  the  brain  in  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  animals ;  and 
having  then  observed  that  the  part  which  was  Targe  in  carnivorous  animals, 
was  precisely  that  which  was  so  much  developed  in  the  murderers,  the 
question  occurred  to  him,  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any  connexion 
between  the  conformation  of  brain  thus  indicated  and  the  propensity  to 
kill  ?  '*  At  first,*'  says  Dr.  Gall,  "  I  revolted  from  this  idea ;  but  as  my 
only  business  was  to  observe  and  to  state  the  result  of  my  observations, 
I  acknowledged  no  other  law  than  that  of  truth."  "  Let  us  not,  therefore," 
says  he,  "  fear  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  nature,  for  it  is  only  when  we 
shall  have  discovered  the  hidden  springs  of  human  actions  that  we  shall 
know  how  to  guide  the  conduct  of  men." 

This  faculty  has  been  subjected  to  much  ridicule,  owing  partly  to  its 
having  been  named  by  Dr.  Gall  the  penchant  au  meurtre^  or  propensity 
to  kill.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  spoke  of  the  organ 
of  murder.  Killing  being  a  necessary  operation,  he  regarded  this  as  a 
legitimate  aim  of  the  faculty  when  rightly  directed  ;  but  **  I  have  never," 
says  he,  "  in  speaking  of  the  instinct  du  meurtrCt  meant  a  propensitjr  to 
homicide."  The  word  Destructiveness  employed  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  a 
more  comprehensive  appellation,  and  the  propensity  thus  designated  is 
recognised  by  many  authors  as  existing  in  the  human  mind.  Lord  Kames 
observes,  that  **  there  is  a  contrivance  of  Nature,  no  less  simple  thaa 
effectual,  which  engages  men  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  the  fatigues  of 
hunting  and  the  uncertainty  of  capture  ;  and  that  is  an  appetite  for  hunt^ 
ingy — "  It  is  an  iUostr/ous  instance  of  providenlia\  caxe,  iVv^  ^^^c^'Cvwj^ 
theiatemalconBtitution  of  man  to  hxB  external  ciTcam&l&tice«.  T\\.^  ^\»^- 
tite  for  banting,  though  among  us  little  Decessary  {oi{ood/\a  \A  >)^\a\vs 
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remarkable  in  young  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Natural  propen-- 
aitiea  may  be  rendered  faint  or  obscure,  butnoTer  are  totally  eradicated.*'* 
Yicesimus  Knox,  in  his  Essay*,  gives  a  similar  theory  of  hunting.  The 
delight  felt  in  this  sport  has  been  ascribed  to  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
to  emulation,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  in  our  aim  ;  but  if  these 
were  the  only  sources  of  tne  enjoyment,  it  ought  to  be  as  pleasant  to  gallop 
over  hill  and  dale,  and  leap  hedge  and  ditch,  without  as  wiih  an  animal 
in  chase,  and  as  affreeable  to  shoot  at  any  inanimate  object  thrown  into 
the  air  as  at  a  bird.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case:  unleas  there  is. a 
creature  to  suffer  the  effects  of  hunting  and  shooting,  little  pleasure  is 
derived  from  these  laborious  pastimes. 

The  feeling  is  familiar  to  poets  and  authors  who  delineate  human 
nature.  The  description  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  King  Robert  Bruce 
avenging  on  Cormac  Doil  the  deatluof  Allan,  is  written  in  the  Tory  spirit 
of  Destructiveness . 

**  Not  so  awoke  the  King !  his  hand 
Snatched  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand, 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ; 
With  this  he  crossed  the  murderer's  path, 

And  venged  young  Allan  well ! 
The  spattered  brain  and  bubbling  blood  . 
Hissed  on  the  half-extinguished  wood ; 

The  miacreunt  gaspM  and  fell." 

The  same  author  recognises  several  of  the  phrenological. faculties  in 
the  following  lines — in  particular,  Love  of  Approbation  and  Destructive- 
ness ;  the  latter,  however,  only  in  a  state  of  abuse.  The  verses  refer  to 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn : 

"  But  O !  amid  that  waste  of  life, 
What  various  motives  fired  with  strife ! 
The  aspiring  noble  bled  for  famej 
The  patriot  for  his  country's  daim  ; 
This  knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prove, 
And  that  to  earn  his  lady's  love : 
Some  fought  from,  ruffian  thirst  of  blood; 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stem,  and  soldier  good. 

The  noble,  and  the  slave, 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road. 
On  the  same  bloody  morning  trode, 

To  that  dark  Inn,  the  grave." 

In  Recollections  of  the  Penin*u!a,  by  the  author  of  Sketches  in  IndiOt 
the  following  passage  occurs  :  *'  As  the  chill  dews  of  evening  were  de- 
scending on  our  bivouack,  a  staff-ofllicer,  with  a  courier,  came  galloping 
into  it,  and  alighted  at  the  quarters  of  our  general.  It  was  soon  known 
among  us  that  a  severe  and  sanguinary  action  had  been  fought  by  our 
brother-soldiers  at  Talavera.  Disjointed  rumours  spoke  of  a  dear-bought 
field,  a  heavy  loss,  and  a  subsequent  retreat.  1  well  remember  how  we 
all  ^thered  round  our  fires  to  listen,  to  conjecture,  and  to  talk  about  this 
glorious  but  bloody  event.  We  regretted  that  we  had  borne  no  share  in 
the  honours  of  such  a  day  ;  and  we  talked  with  an  undefined  pleasure  about 
the  carnage.  Yes  !  strange  as  it  may  appear,  soldiers,  and  not  they  alone, 
talk  of  the  slaughter  of  battle-fields  with  a  sensation  which  partakes  of  i^ear 
sure."  (P.  39.)  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  may  notice  that  I  nave 
met  with  some  young  men  who  possessed  good  moral  qualities,  but  whoM 
thoughts  ran  habitually  on  killing  and  slaughtering.  The  impulse  was  re- 
Btrained,  bat  they  confessed  that  it  would  have  given  them  great  momentarj 
gntiSc&tion  to  spiash  and  slay.     In  them  iVie  ox^9i.n.N<i^a  ^«^v\!^V)  lai^ 

«  iSfcefc/ies,  B.  \. 
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The  parpoM  of  this  facnltj  in  the  haman  mind,  and  itt  utilitj,  are  easily 
discoverable.  In  regarding  this  scene  of  creation,  we  perceive  man  sor- 
loonded  by  ferocious  aDinwIs,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  wolves  ; 
which  not  only  are  incapable  of  being  tamed  and  put  to  use,  but  would  be 
&ta]  to  him  if  he  did  not  destroy  them.  To  maintain  himself  in  existence, 
therefore,  he  must  put  many  ammals  to  death.  Moreover,  he  has  received 
from  nature  a  stomach  fitted  to  digest  animal  food,  and  a  bodily  system 
that  is  nourished,  excited,  and  fureserved  in  health  and  activity  l^  the 
aliment  which  it  affords.  To  gratify  this  appetite,  he  must  bereave 
animals  of  life  by  sudden  destruction ;  for  their  nesh  is  unwholesome  and 
unfit  for  use,  if  they  die  of  old  age  or  disease.  In  the  last  place,  some 
human  beings  themselves  are  so  inspired  by  evil  passions,  that  only  the 
certainty  that  aggression  would  be  repelled  by  the  infliction  of  pain  or 
death,  is  sofiicient  to  curb  their  appetites  and  prevent  them  from  injuring 
their  fellow-men.  Now,  let  us  consider  in  what  condition  man,  placed 
in  these  circumstances,  would  have  stood,  if  he  had  been  without  this 
propensity.  He  would  have  been  the  timid  prey  of  every  ferocious  animal 
in  want  of  a  meal.  With  Destmctiveness  in  his  mind,  the  lion  and  tiger 
read  their  fate  in  his  eye,  and  shrink  from  the  encounter,  unless  irresis* 
tibly  impelled  by  starvation. 

Let  us,  moreover,  imagine  a  community  of  men  in  whom  no  Destmc- 
tiveness was  found;  who  would  reason  with,  entreat,  or  flee  from  their 
adversaries,  but  never  raise  a  weapon  in  their  own  defence  :  how  speedily 
would  the  profligate  and  unprincipled  flock  to  the  mansions  of  such  a  peo- 
ple, as  to  their  appropriate  prey ;  and  what  contumelies  and  suffermgs 
would  they  compel  them  to  endure  !  But  let  them  possess  the  propensity 
io  question ;  let  them,  in  short,  raise  their  standard,  and,  like  Scotland*s 
monarch,  inscribe  on  it,  **  Nano  me  impune  lacesset  "—a  motto  inspired 
by  Destructiveness  and  Conscientiousness  combined  ;  and  let  them  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  words,  by  hurling  vengeance  on  every  wanton  aggres- 
sor ;  and  such  a  people  will  subsequently  live  in  peace  under  their  olive 
and  their  vine,  protected  bv  the  terror  with  which  this  faculty  inmires 
those  who,  but  for  it,  would  render  the  world  a  scene  of  horror  and  de- 
vastation. When  any  power  is  indispensable  to  human  safety,  Nature 
implants  it  in  the  mind ;  and  auch  an  instinct  is  Destructiveness. 

Combativeness,  then,  gives  courage  to  meet  danger  unappalled,  and  to 
resist  it.  Destructiveness  makes  the  onset  perilous  and  terrible  to  the  "^ 
aggressor.  Combativeness  enables  us  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles, 
and,  having  surmounted  them,  desires  no  more.  Destructiveness  prompts 
us  to  chastise  or  even  exterminate  the  causes  of  them,  so  that  they  may 
never  rise  up  again  to  create  fresh  annoyance.  Combativeness  would 
inspire  Luther  imd  Knox  with  courage  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  to  maintain  the  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
Destructiveness  would  prompt  them  utterly  to  destroy  the  Roman  Hie- 
rarchy, and  to  trample  its  insignia  under  foot. 

When  the  energy  of  this  faculty  is  great  and  Benevolence  moderate, 
indiflference  to  pain  and  destruction  is  the  result.  When  too  weak.  Bene- 
volence being  strong,  poienant  distress  is  felt  at  the  sight  of  death  and 
suffering  of  every  kind.  We  are  surrounded  by  death  in  all  its  forms,  and 
by  destruction  in  its  every  shape  ;  and  Nature,  by  means  of  this  faculty, 
steels  our  minds  so  far  as  to  fit  us  for  our  condition,  and  to  render  scenes 
which  our  situation  constrains  us  to  witness,  not  insupportable.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  obduracy  of  feeling,  re^rdlessness  of  suffering,  and  indif- 
ference to  the  calamities  of  our  race,'  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  ex* 
istence  tolerable  in  this  world  of  mingled  joy  and  wo.  I  have  aeew  vap. 
djridaala  miserable  from  too  great  feebleness  of  th\a  t%CM\yr.  ^'^vr)\M9M|L 
ia  a  state  of  pain  harrowed  up  their  feeUngt,  \acenX«d  UiWX  \amXa^\^ 
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prodaced  a  degree  of  continued  uneasiness  scarcely  conceivable  by  persons 
of  more  obdurate  dispositions. 

Mr.  Robert  Cox,  in  an  ingenious  essay  on  "  The  Laws  of  Activity  of 
Destructiveness,"  published  in  The  Phrenological  Joumalj  vol.  iz.,  p.  403, 
regards  the  primitive  feeling  manifested  by  this  organ  to  be  "  the  pro- 
pensity to  injure."  "  Let  me  not,"  says  he,  '*  be  misapprehended.  In- 
jaxy  does  not  necessarily  imply  malice  or  mischief.  There  are  occasions 
when  it  is  beneficial  to  injure  ;  though  doubtless  the  propensity  is  mani- 
fested less  frequently  in  its  uses  than  in  its  abuses.  W  e  may  destroy, 
lull,  or  chastise  for  good  purposes  as  well  as  bad  ;  nay,  we  are  compelled 
to  do  so  :  and  the  faculty  which  prompts  to  such  conduct  needs  oiily  to 
be  regulated  by  morality  and  reason.  Destruction  is  extreme  injury  ;  to 
kill  is  to  injure  mortaUy ;  slander  and  reproach  are  verbal  injuries ;  chas- 
tisement is  injurious  to  bodily  comfort ;  we  injure  a  statue  by  breaking 
off  its  nose."  Mr.  Cox  remarks,  that  "  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  human 
constitution,  that,  when  any  of  our  faculties  is  pained  or  disagreeably 
active,  this  propensity  instantly  comes  into  play ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
immediately  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  an  inclination  to  injure*^ 
having  for  its  object  the  inflicter  of  the  pain,  if  one  exist,  but  not  frequently 
vented,  where  the  feeling  is  uncontrolled  by  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellectual  powers,  upon  neutral  individuals,  or  even  inanimate  objects." 
A  foolish  nurse  beats  the  ^ound  on  which  a  heedless  child  has  fallen, 
and  thereby  gratifies  its  feehn^  of  revenge,  or  its  desire  to  injure  the  ob- 
ject which  occasioned  the  pam.  I  concur  in  Mr.  Cox*s  view,  in  so  far 
that  I  regard  the  desire  to  injure  as  one  form  of  manifestation  of  Destnic- 
tiveness ;  but  I  doubt  whether  in  every  individual  this  desire  is  in- 
stinctively felt  on  every  occasion  when  pain  is  experienced.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  case  only  when  Destructiveness  has  been  trained  to  act 
on  such  occasions,  or  when  the  ormn  is  very  large  and  active.  But  if  in 
any  individual  it  is  moderate,  and  Benevolence  and  Veneration  are  very 
large,  I  think  that  the  fimt  emotions  of  such  a  person  in  experiencing 
pain  are,  resignation,  meekness,  and  submission.  To  this,  however,  Mr. 
Cox  replies,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  as  the  result  of  moral  train- 
ing, and  of  religious  and  philosophical  impressions,  that  resignation  and 
meekness  in  such  circumstances  are  found ;  the  natural  and  immediate 
tendency  of  pain  and  grief  being  to  excite  Destructiveness.  This,  he 
argues,  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  conduct  of  ill-educated  people,  and  espe- 
ciuly  of  children  and  savages — a  class  of  persons  who  act  almost  exclu- 
sively from  impulse  of  the  animal  feelings,  unrestrained  and  unmodified 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  A  large  Destructiveness  is  most 
easily  roused. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  heads  of  cool  and  deliberate  murderers.  It 
is  very  laree,  and  Benevolence  small,  in  the  skull  of  Bellingham,  who 
murdered  Mr.  Percival.*  The  temporal  bones  protrude  very  much  in  the 
situation  of  the  organ  of  Destructiveness,  on  each  side,  and  the  frontal 
bone  presents  a  receding  surface  at  the  organ  of  Benevolence,  where  the 
skulls  of  individuals  remarkable  for  benevolence  generally  rise  into  an 
elevation  of  an  inch  or  more.  A  cast  of  Bellingham*s  skull  may  be  in- 
spected in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection.  The  organ  of  Destruc- 
tiveness is  largely  developed  also  in  the  skull  of  Gordon,  who  accompanied 
a  poor  half-fatuous  pedlar  boy,  and,  in  the  middle  of  a  muir,  beat  out  his 
brains  with  the  heel  of  his  clog,  and  robbed  him  of  his  pack,  not  worth 
twenty  shillings. f  The  skull  itself  is  in  the  Society's  collection,  and  the 
bones  protrude  considerably  on  each  side  at  the  region  in  question.  The 
protrusion  in  these  instances  arises  from  its  excess  over  the  neighbouring 
organs.     If  they  had  been  equally  large,  there  would  have  been  great 

*  Phrenologkal  Transaelumst  p.  339.  f  lb.,  p.  327. 
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ou  tbe  btains  of  ■  poor  namui  on  ihs  hi^niT,  ind  robbed  her  of  maatm 
leijtiiflins  article*.  TtiilirgaalKiinthiiikuUi  of  Huuej,  Nubet,  and 
Lodccf,  who  were  execated  for  tnarder.  It  ii  very  lirgs,  wilh  defieiant 
Denl  organe,  in  William  Hare,  nhi)  murdered  aiiteen  knmaa  bninga,  for 
Uieaake  of  tba  price  oftbeit  dead  bodiea  aa  gubjecta  fotdiHecCioa  ;  and 
•lag  in  Gotifried,  alreadj  mealioned  on  pages  86  and  ST  ;  Vitelliua,  page 
89;  and  Linn,  page  103.  It,  and  ibe  organ  of  AcquiiiliveneM,  aopea; 
te  baTB  been  largely  deceloped  in  tlie  bead  of  Heaman,  eiecoted  at  Edin- 
Inrgb  for  piiacv  and  rnorder ;  alio  in  tbe  head  of  Robert  Dean,  eiecuted 
lor  miirderiDg  a  child  witbont  aaj  rational  motive  ;  and  in  the  head  of 
Hilcbell,  oieculed  for  murderiiiK  a  ;oung  woman  whom  hi  had  aadnced. 
IalbeheBdBofDB(idHaggartBD3MarTMBcinne(,eiecuted  at  Edinburgh, 
ud  of  Booth,  a  poacber.  eiecnted  at  York,  a]|  for  murder*  committed  on 
Ibeimpolae  of  the  iDOmeiit,  it  appears  conaideiabl;  developed;  while  in 
Hwm  Combativenesa  alio  is  large.  In  tbe  akuU  of  Tardy,  an  atrocioua 
pinte,  marderer,  and  tuicide,*  the  dereloHinent  of  DeUrictiTeneae  ia 
tunnona.  It  ta  large  slao  in  the  akall  of  Robeit  Bnma.f  Tbe  reader 
,  OMj  eontrset,  at  aitnstion  ol  ihia  organ,  the  akulli  rapreaented  od  p,  13n 
of  the  preeent  work. 

The  Hirenological  Society  poaaeaaei  caala  of  the  skalli  of  Gre  Catibe, 
■bo  are  nell  known  to  be  a  feroctoua  tribe,  and  in  alt  of  them  the  organ 
of  DeatrucliTeneia  ia  decidedly  laige.  On  the  other  band.  Dr.  George 
Hurray  PateraoD,  aurgeon  in  the  Honorable   Eaat  India  Cnmpany'a  aer- 

>he  orglD  is  amaU  in  tbe  heada  of  Hindooa  in  general,  who  *r«  knowD  to 


tt^a. 
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d  the  otfaars  bj  Sir  Ueorga 
M  in  genaral  decidedly  lem 
'gan  ia  modentei;  developed 
tre  ilriirgers  to  cnieUy  BDd 
dBrocity.  tl  i»  »eij  large  in  the  Pspnan  Iilander*,  wbo  are  Teiy  prone 
U  muidei.*  In  tbe  Easia  of  three  Swedish  Laplaoden  presented  to  the 
Society  b^  Mr.  G.  M.  Schwatti,  of  Stocbbolm,  the  organ  i>  luge ;  ind 
aecoidingly  the  lempet  of  that  people  is  tery  rasaionatB.t  The  aubjoiDed 
figure*  represent  the  skulls  of  Tardy  and  a  Cingalese.  A  section  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  on  page  87. 

'When  excited  by  intoxicslion.the  otgBnaaotnetinieB  becomes  ungoTsni- 
aUa ;  attd  hence  arises  the  destruction  of  glasses,  mirrats,  chairs,  and 
every  other  frangible  objecl,  at  the  close  of  many  a  feast.  Hence  also 
the  temptation,  often  amioat  irresistible,  experienced  by  many  a  worthy 
citizen,  when  ineitrialed,  to  aniaah  a  lamp  in  hi*  piogreaa  home.  One 
gentleman  asauFed  me  ^al  the  kropa  have  appeared  to  him,  when  in  this 


IS  potb  with  a  wicked  and  scornful  gli 
d  his  stick  to  puniab  their  impettins 
when  a  renuiant  of  reason  restrained  the  meditated  blow.     In  him  De- 


itly  lifted  h 
.. on  restrain!.- —  . 

decidedly  large,  but,  when  Bobsr,  there  ii  not  a  more 


eicellent  person. 

This  organ  ia  larger  in  the  male  head 
the  male  head  ia  in  generst  broader.     T  .  . 

for  the  propensity  is  less  vigorously  manifested  by  woman  than  bjr  in 

In  active  life  a  good  endowment  of  the  organ  i*  an  indiapenaable  re- 
qaiaile  to  ,a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  several  situations.  What 
Testraioa  the  dominatton  of  the  pMud,  hut  a  knowledge  that,  if  thsy'^ss 

*  PhrmBbgiaUJiHinwI,  ii.,2M;  vii.,  638:  viU.,  299. 
/£>.,u.,dS9;andHa!le-BniD's  Umi 
•v.,  4ML    Am  to  the  Deatnictiveneca  o( 
^■Irm.  JtioM.,  viii.,  192,  and  U.,  180. 
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IBO  liearily  eren  on  the  meanett,  th«  feeling  of  resentment  will  start  into 
•ethrity  to  repel  the  insult  t  and  resentment  is  the  resnlt  of  Oestruetive- 
usf  excited  oj  wounded  Self- Esteem.  In  the  case  of  officers  condoct- 
ing  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises,  what  weight  would  the  word  of 
command  cany,  if  eterj  stubborn  mind  that  receive<(  it  knew,  for  certain, 
Ihtt  the  leader's  dispositions  were  so  soft  that  he  would  inflict  no  punish- 
■Mnt  for  disobedience  1  and  punishment  flows  from  Destructiyeness 
directed  by  justice :  the  sword,  accordingly,  is  carried  before  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  is  an  emblem  of  Destractiveness  ready  to  fall  on  the  con- 
tsmners  of  the  law. 

These  are  not  mere  theoretical  ideas,  but  yiews  founded  on  actual  ob- 
aerratioDs.  The  Hindoo  head  is  smaller  than  the  European,  and  in  par* 
tjcuiar  Combativeness  and  Destructiyeness  are  less  in  it  in  proportion  to 
(he  other  organs ;  and  we  see  millions  of  the  former  conquered  by  thou- 
finds  of  the  latter.  I  haye  met  with  persons  who  were  so.  soft  that  they 
scarcely  struck  fire,  howeyer  hardly  they  were  hit ;  who  shrunk  and  re- 
tieated,  yet  agonized  under  eyery  insult  that  was  offered ;  whose  anger 
was  so  reebto  that  its  manifestations  excited  only  a  deeper  scorn^  and 
incited  to  farther  outrages.  Such  indiyiduals  possessed  small  Combatiye- 
nass  and  Destructiyeness,  and  were  carried  through  life  on  the  shoulders 
of  others,  beinff  incapable  of  fighting  their  own  way  amid  the  turmoils  of 
the  wofid.     Hen  who  haye  an  ample  endowment  of  these  organs,  well  re- 

Clated  by  superior  sentiments,  are  not  aware  how  much  they  owe  to  them, 
ciyilized  society  we  pass  years  without  a  contest ;  but  it  it  because  all 
know  that  die  sentinels  are  at  their  poet,  and  that  attack  is  dangerous. 
A  maa  in  whom  society  recognises  a  deficiency  of  these  powers,  is  not 
equally  safe  from*  aggression. 

Destructiyeness  has  been  regarded  by  some  phrenologists  as  commu- 
nicating a  more  general  energy  to  the  mind.  Endeayoaring  to  trace 
analytically  the  manner  m  which  it  produces  this  effect,  they  haye  sup- 
posed it  te  giye  an  impatient  craying  appetite  for  excitement ;  a  desire  to 
yent  th«  nmd,  as  it  were,  on  something  ;  a  feeling  which  would  be  de- 
lighted witk  smashing  and  turmoil,  or  with  any  irregular  commotion, 
mther  than  with  the  lisUessness  of  repose :  and  hence  a  laree  deyelope- 
ment  of  it  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  that  drowsiness  of  disposition 
which  dreams  life  away  in  yapid  inactiyity,  is  contented  to  accept  absence 
of  suffering  for  enjoyment,  and  feels  pain  rather  than  pleasure  in  excite- 
ment. In  this  yiew  it  is  supposed  to  giye  a  general  stir  and  impetus  to 
the  mental  faculties.  The  Hindoos,  in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  are  re- 
markable, not  only  for  great  tenderness  of  animal  life,  btit  for  deficiency 
in  energy  of  character.  In  point  of  fact,  howeyer,  the  brain  in  general 
must  be  large  and  active,  before  great  general  power  can  be  manifested  ; 
and  the  real  effect  of  Destructiyeness  appears  to  me  to  be  to  communicate 
ability  to  act  with  energy  in  certain  situations  in  which,  were  that  organ 
small,  the  individual  would  be  completely  paraljrzed.  In  this  view,  it 
may  add  efficiency  even  to  Beneyolence,  to  which,  at  first  sight,  it  ap- 
pears directly  opposed ;  but  it  does  so,  not  by  increasing  the  positive 
amount  of  that  feeling,  which  depends  on  its  own  organ,  but  by  fitting 
the  possessor  to  perform  acts  of  real  kindness,  which  require  severity  as 
their  means. 

As  much  iU-nature  as  wit  is  necessary  for  satire,  and  Destructiyeness 
gives  to  it,  to  sarcann,  and  to  invective,  their  edge.  It  prompts  also  to 
the  conception  of  images  of  terror,  which  become  sublime  or  horrible,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  clothed  with  Ideality,  or  presented  in  naked  deformity. 
In  Lord  Byron's  works  it  is  strongly  manifested.  His  apatite  fot  €M.tft% 
•xcMtement—tbe  dark  Mod  diamtA  scenes  of  ioffenng  and  mnxdeit  "wVAjdCi 
gmamUfy  abound  m  bi§  atoriea — together  with  the  detfdW  '^VDom  vui  ^^ 
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fearful  vehemence  of  his  pen,  when  directed  againck  his  enemies— could 
proceed  from  no  source  but  the  faculty  in  question.  It  leads  a  poet  in 
general  to  imagine  scenes  of  devastation  and  destruction,  and  to  delight 
m  the  description  of  them.  Byron*s  poem  of  Darknes$  exhibits  the  very 
form  and  pressure  of  Destructiveness. 

The  abuses  of  this  faculty  are  easily  recognised  in  society.'  There 
are  persons  who  fly  into  a  passion  upon  every  trifling  occurrence,  and 
vent  their  rage  on  fdl  who  are  subjected  to  their  authority.  This  is  a  rude 
and  vulgar  manifestation  of  it.  There  are  others,  however,  who  avoid  this 
form  of  misapplication,  but  who  indulge  in  making  severe  remarks  and 
cutting  observations,  altogether  uncall^  for,  and  introduced  with  no  view 
but  to  give  pain ;  others  issue  their  commands  in  harsh  and  angry  terms, 
backed  by  loud  threatenings  and  terrible  gesticulations ;  others  are  severe 
to  excess  on  account  of  failures  in  duty,  and  little  mindful  of  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  live  under  their  control :  all  these  manifest  abuses  of 
Destructiveness. 

When  very  active,  this  propensity  produces  a  quick  step,  a  drawing  up 
of  the  body  to  the  bead,  and  a  stamping  or  striking  downward  ;  also  a 
wriggling  of  the  head  like  the  motion  of  tnat  of  a  dog  in  the  act  of  worry- 
ing. It  gives  a  dark  expression  to  the  countenance,  and  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant tones  to  the  voice.  If,  in  a  friendly  converse  with  a  person  in 
whom  the  organ  is  lar^  and  Secretiveness  small,  one  happena  to  touch 
on  some  irritating  topic,  in  an  instant  the  softness  of  Benevolence  and 
the  courtesy  of  C>ve  of  Approbation  are  gone,  and  the  hoarse  growl  of 
Destructiveness  indicates  an  approaching  storm«  I  have  seen  it  stayed, 
by  referring  the  rising  wrath  to  its  source  in  this  propensity,  and  calling  on 
reflection  to  subdue  it. 

Cursing  is  an  abuse  of  this  faculty ;  and  I  have  observed  among  the  lower 
orders,  that  some  boys  who  attempted  to  practise  this  abominable  vice 
through  imitation,  deeming  it  manly,  could  never  infuse  in  their  imprecations 
that  force  and  expression  which  seemed  to  come  quite  naturally  to  others  ;* 
and  this  incapacity  for  swearing  proceeded  from  Destructiveness  being  mo- 
derately developed  in  proportion  to  the  qrgans  of  the  moral  sentiments. 

I  have  said  that  this  faculty  furnishes  the  threat  which  gives  force 
to  command.  In  the  Bible  every  variety  of  motive  is  held  out  to  deter 
men  frum  sin  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  those  individuals  in  whom 
Destructiveness  predominates,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  dwell  on  the 
threatenings  of  the  Gospel,  while  those  in  whom  Benevolence,  Hope,  and 
Veneration  are  large,  and  Destructiveness  deficient,  hold  out  almost  ex- 
clusively its  promises — or,  if  they  do  mention  its  denunciations,  they  are 
so  diluted  by  the  softness  of  their  own  minds,  that  more  than  half  their 
terrors  are  abated.  Preachers  of  the  first  class  frequently  mistake  the 
fervours  of  Destructiveness  for  the  inspirations  of  moral  eloquence  ;  and 
while,  by  their  vehemence,  they  gratify  men  of  sterner  natures,  they  har- 
row up  amiable  and  susceptible  minds,  and  cause  them  great  uneasiness. 
Preachers  of  the  latter  class,  on  the  other  hand,  are  acceptable  to  persons 
naturally  mild  in  disposition,  but  to  the  others  appear  insipid.  Love  is  a 
higher  motive  than  fear,  and  where  the  mind  can  be  led  by  the  higher,  it 
ought  always  to  be  preferred ;  but  many  are  open  to  the  u^uence  of  terror, 
who  are  not  alive  to  Hope  and  Veneration,  and  hence  the  use  of  both  is 
necessary.  It  is  only  inordinate  dwelling  upon  the  one  to  th»  exclusion 
of  the  other  that  is  reprehensible.  The  higher  the  cultivation  of  the 
audience,  the  less  is  fear  requisite  to  make  an  impression.  Fear  is  only 
aversion  to  personal  suffering,  and  is  totally  different  from  Uie  love  of  good. 

*  SHe/fhen,    I  would  rather  than  forty  aViUUac^  1  coxA^  «w««t  ^ba  'well  as  that 

/renthman,    '<  Body  of  Cassar— St.  GeoTse—a&A%\ieiQ6tol^VAxvdGj»    ^^ 
nuren't  the  right  grace.  £vert|  Man  mVU  Bwmsisr. 
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The  pleasure  which  eren  hamane  and  cnltiTated  indiTidaaU  experience 
b  wituesaing  an  execution,  is  inexplicable  on  any  principle,  except  that 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  as  this,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  love  of 
excitement,  arising  from  Wonder  and  some  other  faculties.  **  We  have,** 
says  Mr.  Scott,  in  an  admirable  essay  on  this  propensity,  **  too  much 
hamanity  ourselves  to  put  a  man  to  death.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  be  killed, 
we  have  no  objection  to  witness  the  fact,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
80,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  performed.'* — **  Were  Destructive- 
neiss  wanting,  and  Benevolence  favourably  developed,  in  persons  present 
at  an  execution,  they  would  be  horrified,  not  delighted,  by  such  a  scene.*'* 
A  blind  man  in  £!dinburgh  attended  the  public  executions.  His  Destruc- 
tiveness  was  probably  ^tified  by  descriptions  given  to  him  by  those  who 
saw,  and  by  their  emotions  when  excited  by  the  scene. 

In  children,  and  even  in  adults,  Destructiveoess  frequently  vents  itself 
io  destroying  inanimate  objects.  The  people  deface  mile-posts,  bridges, 
statues,  and  public  buildings,  wherever  they  can  get  access  to  them  ; 
and  **  no  object  of  art,  or  even  of  utility,**  says  a  Ute  writer,  **  is  safe 
from  their  depredations."  He  ascribes  this  tendency  to  <*  the  spirit  of 
mire  mischief," — a  correct  designation  for  unguided  Destructiveness. 
The  statute  3d  Greo.  IV.,  chap.  71,  which  ordains,  *^that,  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  wantonly  and  cruelly  beat,  abuse,  or  ill*treat  any  horse, 
mare,  gelding,**  dec.,  he  shall  pay  certain  penalties  to  the  king;  is  clearly  « 
directed  against  the  abuses  of  this  propensity,  and,  of  course,  supposes 
its  existence.  The  adjectives  severe,  harsh,  angry,  cruel,  fierce,  ferocious, 
savage,  brutal,  iarharoms,  atrocious,  indicate  states  of  mind  all  originating 
from  it. 

Metaphysical  authors  in  general  do  not  treat  of  any  power  resembling 
this  propensity,  considered  as  a  spontaneously  active  power.  Accustomed 
to  reflect  in  the  closet  more  than  to  observe  actions,  they  were  not  likely 
to  discover  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  surprising  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  pages  of  history  did  not  suggest  the  existence  of  a  tendency  of  this 
kind  to  their  minds.  Caligula  is  represented  as  cutting  out  the  tongues 
of  his  victims— delivering  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts — forcing 
individuals  to  assist  in  executing  their  relations — torturing  and  putting  to 
the  rack  unhappy  wretches  as  an  amusement  to  his  own  ferocious  spirit— 
and  finally  expressing  a  wish  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head« 
that  he  might  cut  it  off  by  one  blow.  Turning  our  eyes  to  Nero,  we  die* 
cover  him  indulging  in  equal  atrocities — causing  Britannica  to  be  poisoned 
..-murdering  his  own  mother — setting  fire  to  Rome  in  four  quarters  at 
once,  and  ascending  a  tower  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  conflagration. 
In  modem  times  we  are  presented  with  the  horrors  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, the  carnage  of  "St.  Bartholomew*s,  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  the  burning  of  witches,  and  the  massacres  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. These  actions  are  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  that  no  propensity 
like  Destructiveness  exists  :  if  the  metaphysicians  had  applied  their  sys- 
tems to  human  conduct,  they  would  have  discovered  that  they  contained 
no  principle  capable  of  accounting  for  the  atrocities  alluded  to.  In  the 
ancient  busts  of  Nero  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  represented  as 
enormously  large. 

The  organ  is  liable  to  excitement  by  disease,  and  then  the  propensity 
is  manifested  with  irresistible  vehemence.  The  author  of  Sketches  of 
Bedlam  describes  the  case  of  Pat  Walsh,  a  ferocious  maniac,  who  had 
been  deranged  altogether  about  twelve  years,  and  had,  it  is  said,  uniformly 
evinced  a  character  of  desperation,  venareance,  and  sanguinary  cruelty, 
scarcely  conceivable  even  in  madness.  Notwithstanding  e^er)  '^x^cvsi'CvstL 
that  was  takeo,  he  had  killed  three  persons  since  h\a  CQU&nfim«QX.    ^^"^va 

'  Fkfvm.  Trans.,  p.  147.    See  also  Phrea.  Jeurti.,  \3L,,  UfL 
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propensity  to  miachief,  miJice,  and  perional  tbose  is  m  ineeutnt  as  his 
taste  for  bloodshed  and  slaoghter.  He  has  jConthYed,  notwitbstaodiiig 
bis  restriction  of  hands  and  feet,  to  break  aboat  seventy  panes  of  glass 
within  the  last  two  years,  in  the  dining-room  windows,  although  guuded 
on  the  inside  by  a  strong  iron-wire  lattice-woik.  This  amusement  he 
contrived  to  effect  by  standing  on  a  form  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  windows,  and,  taking  the  bowl  of  his  wooden  spoon  in  his  mouthy  he 
poked  the  handle  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire-work,  and  thos  broke 
the  pane.*'  As  this  man  is  said  to  be  confined  in  an  iron  ciactare  that 
surrounds  bis  waist,  with  strcmg  handcuffs  attached  to  it,  I  infer  that  be 
is  the  same  whose  head  I  exaimned  in  Bedlam  in  1824,  and  in  whom  the 
organs  of  Combatiyeness  and  Destructiveness  were  inordinately  large. 

When  these  two  organs  are  very  much  developed,  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  organs  very  deficient,  there  is  an  innate  disposition  to  mischief 
and  violence,  which  renders  the  individual  dangerous  to  society.  In  visits 
ing  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Dublin,  in  1829,  a  man  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Dr.  Crawford,  substitute-physician,  concerning  whom  I 
made  the  following  remarks : 

**  This  is  the  worst  head  I  ever  saw.  The  eombination  is  worse  than 
Hare's.  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  fearliilly  large,  and  the 
moral  organs  altogether  very  deficient :  Benevolence  is  the  best  developed 
of  them,  but  it  is  miserably  small  compared  with  the  organs  of  Combative- 
ness  and  Destructiveness.  I  am  surprised  that  that  man  was  not  executed 
before  he  became  insane. ** 

Dr.  Crawford  had  previously  written  down,  and  then  exhibited,  the 
following  observations  : 

"  Patient  E.  S.,  aged  34.  Ten  years  since  first  admission. 
Total  want  of  moral  feeling  and  principle ;  great  depravity  of  character,  lead- 
ing to  the  indulgence  of  every  vice,  and  to  the  commission  even  of  crime. 
Considerable  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  plausibility ;  a  scourge*  to  his 
family  from  childhood ;  turned  out  of  the  army  as  an  incorrigible  villain ; 
attempted  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  repeatedly  flogged ;  has  since  attempted  to 
p(Mson  his  father." 

In  preparing  a  report  of  this  and  other  cases  for  The  Phrtndtogicd 
Journal^  (vol.  vi.,  p.  80,)  I  sent  the  proof-sheet  to  Dr.  Crawford  forrevisal, 
which  he  returned  along  with  a  letter  to  the  following  efilect :  **  I  have  a 
few  remarks  to  make  on  the  lunatic  lettered  E.  8.  You  observe  in  your 
own  notes,  *  I  am  surprised  he  was  not  executed  before  he  became  insane.* 
This  would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  he  had  been  afilicted  with  some 
form  of  insanity  in  addition  to  a  naturally  depraved  character.  Such,  how- 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  case  :  he  never  was  different  from  what  he  now 
is ;  he  has  never  evinced  the  slightest  mental  incoherence  on  any  one 
point,  nor  any  kind  of  hallucination.  It  is  one  of  those  caaes  where  there 
IS  great  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  extreme  moral  depravity 
and  insanityt  and  in  deciding  at  what  point  an  individual  should  eease  (o 
be  considered  as  a  responsible  moral  agent,  and  amenable  to  the  laws. 
The  governors  and  medical  gentlemen  of  the  asylum  have  often  had 
doubts  whether  they  were  justified  in  keeping  E.  S.  as  a  lunatic,  thinking 
him  a  more  fit  subject  for  a  bridewell.  He  appears,  however,  so  totally 
callous  with  regard  to  every  moral  principle  and  feeling — so  thoroughly 
unconscious  of  ever  having  done  anything  wrong — so  completely  destitute 
of  all  sense  of  shame  or  remorse  when  reproved  for  his  vices  or  crimes— 
and  has  proved  himself  so  utterly  incorrigible  throughout  life — thst  it  is 
almost  certain  that  any  jury  before  whom  he  might  be  brought  would  sa- 
tisfy their  doubts  by  returning  him  tn«ane,  which  in  such  a  case  is  the  most 
humane  Une  to  pursue.  He  was  dismissed  several  times  from  the  asy- 
Jam,  and  sent  there  the  last  time  for  aUemplm^lo  ^\ioii\!^a  l«x!cvQt,  vmI 
/f  teeau  6t  he  fhould  be  kept  th^ie  for  Ufe  aa  a  moraL  ViMMitiq,;  XysiX^^MKa 
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has  B«TeT  been  the  least  symptom  ofdueasei  action  of  the  brain,  which  is 
the  general  concomitant  of  what  is  usually  understood  as  tiuam/y.  This 
I  consider  might  with  propriety  be  made  the  foundation  for  a  division  of 
InnaUcs  into  two  great  classes ;  those  who  were  tnsane  from  origmaicon^ 
itUution^  and  nerer  were  otherwise,  and  those  who  had  been  intane  at 
some  period  of  life  from  diseased  action  of  the  brain,  either  permanent  or 
intermittent.  There  would  be  room  for  a  few  additional  notes  to  the  case 
of  £.  S.,  explanaitory  of  what  I  have  said,  if  yon  think  fit. — IhibHn^  20th 
Julv,  1829." 

Dr.  Gall  cites  a  variety  of  cases  of  diseased  manifestations  of  this  pro- 
pensity, which  had  fallen  under  his  own  obsenration,  and  quotes  several 
others  hi^ly  illustrative  from  Pinel.  I  select  one  of  these,  in  which  the 
organ  of  Destructiveoess  seems  to  hsTe  been  affected  singly,  the  other 
organs  remaining  entire.  The  patient,  during  periodical  fits  of  insanity, 
was  seized  with  an  *<  uncontrollable  fury,  which  inspired  him  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  seiie  an  instiument  or  offensive  weapon,  and  to 
knock  on  the  head  the  first  person  who  presented  himself  to  his  view. 
He  experienced  a  sort  of  internal  combat  between  this  ferocious  impulse 
to  destroy,  and  the  profound  horror  which  rose  in  his  mind  at  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  crime.  There  was  no  mark  of  wandering  of  memory,  ima^ 
Ration,  or  judgment.  He  avowed  to  me,  during  his  strict  seclusion, 
Uiat  his  propensity  to  commit  murder  was  absolutely  forced  and  involun- 
tary, and  that  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  had  nearly  become  his 
victim,  he  haviM  scarcely  had  time  to  bid  her  flee  to  avoid  his  fury.  AU 
his  lucid  interval  were  marked  by  melancholy  reflections  and  expressions 
of  remorse ;  and  so  great  did  his  disgust  of  life  become,  that  he  had 
several  times  attempted  an  act  of  suicide  **  (this  is  common  in  the  excess 
of  Pestructiveness)  **  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  '  What  reason  have  I,*  said 
he,  *  t6  cut  the  throat  of  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  who  treats  us 
with  so  much  kindness !  and  yet  in  my  moments  of  fury  I  am  tempted  to 
rush  upon  him,  as  well  as  others,  and  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  bosom.  It 
is  this  unhappy  and  irresistible  propensity  which  reduces  me  to  despair, 
and  makes  me  attempt  my  own  life.*  "* 

Indiriduals  who  occasionally  commit  murder,  or  set  fire  to  property, 
without  any  rational  motive,  sometimes  ascribe  their  actions  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil ;  asserting  that  he  whispered  into  their  ears,  **  Kill  him, 
kill  him,"  and  never  ceased  to  repeat  the  exhortation  till  they  had  complied 
with  it.  Diseased  activity  of  this  organ,  filling  the  mind  habitually  with 
a  desire  to  destroy,  probably  gives  rise  to  such  an  impression.  In  ages 
when  belief  in  witchcraft  was  common  among  religious  persons,  impulses 
of  the  propensities,  arising  from  spontaneous  activity  of  the  organs,  iappear 
to  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  suggestions  of  evil  spirits. 

One  form  in  which  disease  of  this  organ  sometimes  appears,  requires 
particular  notice ;  it  is  when  it  prompts  females  of  the  most  unquestionable 
reputation  to  child-murder.  I  cite  the  following  from  the  public  news- 
papers of  May,  1822 :  **  On  Sunday  morning,  about  half-past  ten  o*clock,  a 
most  horrid  murder  of  unparalleled  inhumanity,  was  perpetrated  on  the  body 
of  a  fine  female  infant,  about  eight  months  old,  named  Sarah  Mountfort, 
by  her  own  mother,  wife  of  Mr.  Mountfort,  weaver,  No.  1  Virginia  Row, 
Bethnai  Grreen.  The  husband,  who  is  a  Methodist,  had  gone  to  chapel, 
leaving  his  wife  to  clean,  and  send  to  the  Sunday  school,  her  young 

*  Swr  rAUetuaum  MaUalej  deuxidme  Edition,  p.  102  et  103,  sect.  117.     See 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  Gall  ««r  U*  Fonctioru  du  Cerveau,  i.,  399,417 
-423, 447-457 ;  iL,  470 ;  iii.,  174 ;  iv.,  99-110, 170 ;— Sporsheim's  Phrenohgy, 
section  on  Destructjvenesff  ;^l>r.  A.  Combe*s  Odservotions  oii  Mento^  Btrvm* 
miefit,  p.  258 i—Simpaon'a  Ntcgantv  of  Popviur  jBducotion,  Xp'^eii^x^'^^.\\.\ 
"—andJPArm  Joum,,  riii.,  144,  189, 
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familf .  Haying  done  this,  it  appeared  the  cleaned  herself  and  her  infant* 
when,  overcome  by  some  extraordinary  aberration  of  intellect,  she  cutoff 
the  head  ef  the  child  with  a  razor,  and,  besmeared  with  the  blood,  imme- 
diately told  the  persons  in  the  house  of  the  bloody  deed,  desiring  to  be  given 
into  custody,  as  she  wanted  to  be  hanged.  From  the  comloct  of  the 
wretched  woman  after  the  transaction,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
her  insanity.  Mrs.  Mountfort  underwent  a  short  examination  on  Mon- 
day, and  was  committed  for  trial.  A  coroner's  inquest  has  been  held, 
which  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  the  wretched  woman. 
The  distress  of  the  family  is  extreme.  The  unhapf^  husband  and  two  { 
ef  the  eldest  daughters  are  seen  running  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of 
distraction.  One  of  the  latter  has  been  deprived  of  utterance  since  the 
horrid  transaction."  This  woman  is  said  to  have  been  **  overcome  by 
some  extraordinary  aberration  of  intellect ;''  a  mode  of  expression  which 
may  be  forgiven  in  the  writer  of  a  newspaper  paragraph,  although,  viewed 
philosophically,  it  is  absurd.  The  intellectual  powers  enumerated  by  the 
metaphysicians,  such  as  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Iraagmation, 
and  Judgment,  furnish  no  propensities  to  action  which,  beinff  deranged, 
could  pnrauce  such  a  piece  of  barbarity.  Derangen^nt  of  intellect  causes 
the  patient  to  reason  incorrectly  and  speak  incoherently ;  but  if  his  feel- 
ings be  sound,  he  is  not  mischievous.  Here,  however,  the -unhappy 
woman  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  blind  and  irresis^ble  irapulM 
to  kill,  arising  from  disease  of  Destructiveness^ 

These  details  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  reader  may  question  the 
taste  which  permits  their  insertion ;  but  great  ignorance  prevails  in  the 
public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts  still  show 
cases  of  wretches  condemned  to  the  gaUows,  who,  if  Phrenology  were 
known  to  the  judees  and  juries.  Would  be  conugnsd  ta  lunatic  asylums. 

As  already  nouced,  the  organ  is  common  ta  man  and  carnivorous  ani- 
mals.* Dr.  Gall,  however,  remarks,  that  "  the  organ  is  not,  in  all  car- 
nivorous animals,  situated  with  rigorous  exactness  above  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear.  Among  some  species,  of  birds — for  example,  in  the 
stork,  the  cormorant,  the  heron,  the  gull,  dc6. — ^the  external  tuning  of 
the  ear  is  considerably  removed  back,  and  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to 
kill  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  orbits,  formmg  a  large  prominence 
upon  each  side,  the  size  of  which  is  found  to  bear  an  uniform  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  animal  manifests  the  propensity  to  kill.  In  com* 
paring  the  crania  of  carnivorous  birds  with  the  skulls  of  those  which  can  live 
indifferently  upon  either  animals  or  vegetables,  this  prominencD  is  found 
to  be  less  conspicuous  in  the  latter — in  the  duck,  for  example,  and  in  the 
different  species  of  thrushes ;  and  it  becomes  less  and  less  prominent,  in 
proportion  as  the  birds  exhibit  a  more  distinct  preference  for  vegetables, 
such  as  the  swan,  the  goose,"  dtc.  The  differences  are  illustrated  hj  plates 
in  Dr.  Gall's  work.  If  the  hrain  of  a  sheep  and  that  of  a  dog  be  compared, 
a  great  deficiency  will  be  discovered  in  the  former  at  Destructiveness.    . 

In  1827  Dr.  Joseph  Vimont  presented  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  France 
a  memoir  on  Comparative  Phrenology,  in  which  he  brings  forward  a  vast 
collection  of  most  interesting  facts,  m  regard  to  the  dispositions  and  forms 
of  the  brain  in  the  lower  animals.  In  regard  to  Destructiveness  he  says : 
"  All  animals  which  live  on  flesh,  or  which  have  a  propensity  for  destroy- 
ing, have  a  particular  part  of  the  cranium  whose  developement  corresponds 
with  that  of  this  faculty.  Thus  all  the  feraA  without  exception,  have 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bonei  enlarged  in  a  perceptible 

*  Mr.  Robert  Cox  maintains  that  herbivorous  animals  are  not  wholly  des- 
titute  of  Destructiveness,   See  Phrtn.  Joum.,  vx.,  406.  It  is  certainly  not  easy 
ta  deny  that  tbe-bull  and  ram  sometimes  dispVay  xVie  l^\i\V^  Vci  %\)^  ^«^Gt««. 
t  Bea0ts  of  prey,        X  Situa:ted  immedxaXeVji  ouXvrwKd.^  1>««>xxq^c^«q«i^^ 
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naiiner.  We  may  cite,  as  ezamplea,  the  tiger,  tlie  cat,  tlie  fox,  the  martin, 
the  weasel,  the  ermine. 

"  In  the  carnivorous  hirds  properly  so  called,  the  portion  of  the  cranium 
ntuated  behind  the  orbit  corresponds  with  the  or^n  <^  camiToroos  ii^ 
stinct,  and  presents  a  remarkable  developement.  In  the  omniTonma 
birds  the  enlargement  is  a  little  more  posterior." 

The  organ  is  established. 

ALIMENTIYENESS,  OR  ORGAN  OF  THE  APPETITE  TOR 

FOOD. 

It  early  occurred  to  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  that  the  appetite  for 
food  is  an  instinct  not  referable  to  any  of  the  recognised  facalties  of  the 
mind,  and  they  therefore  were  disposed  to  view  it  as  a  primitive  power, 
having  a  separate  organ ;  but  they  did  not  discover  its  sitaation. 

In  the  sheep  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  are  Tory  large,  are  perceived 
to  originate  from  two  cerebral  convolutions,  laying  at  the  base  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  brain,  adjoining  and  immediately  below  the  situation  occu- 
pied by  the  organ  of  Destructnreness  in  carniTorous  animals.  The  sheep  • 
IS  guided  in  the  selection  of  its  food  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  the  in- 
ference occurred  to  me,  that  these  parts  might  be  the  organs  of  the  in- 
stinct which  prompts  it  to  take  nourishment.  Corresponding  convolutions 
occur  in  the  numan  brain,  but  the  functions  of  them  are  not  ascertained, 
owine  to  their  situation  presenting  obstacles  to  the  determination  of  their 
size  during  life.  The  conjecture,  however,  seemed  to  be  plausible,  that 
they  might  serve  a  similar  purpose  to  that  which  they  were  supposed  to 
perform  in  the  sheep. 

This  subject  has  attracted  the  notice  of  that  ingenious  phrenologist.  Dr. 
Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  and  he  has  treated  of  it  in  two  Taluable  commo 
nications,  published  in  The  Phrenological  JoumaJt  toI.  ii,  pp.  70,  484. 
(See  also  vol.  It.,  p.  308.)  He  is  of  opinion  that,  besides  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach  and  palate,  of  which  alone  he  conceives  the  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst  to  be  affections,  there  must  be  also  an  organ  in  the 
brains  of  animals  for  the  instinct  of  mUrUion,  (taking  nourishment  for  the 
preservation  of  life,)  which  incites  them  to  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  the 
palate,  and  the  activity  of  which  is  independent  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
**  How,"  says  he,  December,  1823,  **  should  the  mere  sense  of  hunj^, 
more  than  anv  other  disagreeable  or  painful  sensation,  make  the  animal 
desire  food,  the  necessity  of  such  not  being  known  to  him  b^r  ezperience  1 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  insHnci ;  because  either  an  instmct,  t.  s., 
the  immediate  impulse  of  an  organ,  or  else  experience  and  reflection,  are 
the  causes  of  all  actions. 

"  We  observe  that  the  chicken  is  no  sooner  out  of  the  egg,  than  it 
picks  the  grain  that  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  new-born  babe  sucks  the 
iii]^le.  Is  this  to  be  explained  without  the  supposition  of  an  organ 
analogous  to  that  which  makes  the  duckling  immediately  plunge  into  the 
water,  or  makes  the  kitten  bite  the  first  mouse  it  meets  withi 

**  Neither  am  I  able  otherwise  to  conceive  how  the  new-bom  animal 
can  discriminate  what  is  useful  for  its  nutrition ;  that,  for  instance,  the 
chicken  never  mistakes  gravel  for  grain,  and  that  the  wild  beasts^lways 
avoid  poisonous  plights  without  ever  tasting  them. 

*<  When  the  child,  even  enjoying  perfect  health,  sucks  till  the  stomach 
is  filled,  in  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  it  surely  feels  no  hunger  or  thirst ; 
yet,  if  laid  to  the  breast,  it  will  continue  sucking,  even  sometimes  having 
thrown  off  the  last  draught  from  OYerfilling. 

"  Jfnotbia^  bat  huager  und  thirst  impeUed  man  to  l«VLeioodL,\i%'myi^^^ 
when  satiate^  have  no  appetite  for  meat  and  diink  \  7«t  "Me  v««r|  ^V) 
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observe  people  that  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  surfeiting  themselves 
both  with  meat  and  drink,  thoagh  they  know  it  to  be  noxious,  and  others 
again  that  never  are  tempted  to  gluttony.*' 

Dr.  Hoppe  adds  several  other  reasons  in  support  of  an  organ  of  the  in- 
stinct of  nutrition,  and  sums  up  his  views  in  the  following  words :  **  Ac- 
cording to  mv  opinion,  hunger  and  thirst  must  be  discriminated  from  the 
desire  of  food  which  we  call  appetite ;  for  those  I  consider  as  only  affec- 
tions of  the  stom«ichical  and  palatic  nerves,  caused  by  the  defect  of  ne- 
cessary supply ;  but  appetite  as  an  activity  of  a  fundamental  animal 
instinct,  which  has  in  the  brain  an  organ  analogous  to  the  rest  of  the 
organs.  Yet  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  these  ;  thus, 
nothing  can  more  effectually  rouse  appetite  than  hunger." 

In  lecturing  on  Phrenology,  I  had  for  some  years  pointed  out  the  part 
of  the  brain  above  alluded  to  as  the  probable  seat  of  this  faculty  ;  and  Dr. 
Hoppe,  without  being  aware  of  this  circum8tance,or  the  reasons  on  which 
the  conjecture  was  founded,  arrived  at  a  similar,  conclusion  with  respect 
to  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  He  proceeded  even  so 
far  as  to  point  out  an  external  indication  of  the  size  of  the  organ.  **  Re- 
garding the  orsan  for  taking  nourishment,^  says,  he,  28th  December^ 
1824,  "  I  have  been  led  to  thmk,  since  I  wrote  last,  that  the  place  where 
its  different  degrees  of  developement  are  manifested  in  the  living  body, 
is  in  the  fossa  zygomaticay  exactly  under  the  organ  of  AcquisithenesSt 
and  before  that  ojDestruciiveness.  Before  I  had  thought  at  all  of  Phre- 
nology, I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  breadth  of  the  face  or  head  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  caused,  not  by  prominent  cheek-bones,  as  in  some 
varieties  of  mankind,  but  more  toward  the  ears,  by  the  great  convexity 
of  the  zygomatic  arch.  Knowing  that  this  individual  was  exceedmgly 
fond  of  good  living,  and  that,  even  in  spite  of  a  very  powerful  intellect, 
and  propensities  moderate  in  almost  every  other  respect,  he  was  prone  to 
indulge  too  frequently  in  the  joys  of  the  table,  I  afterward  thought  that 
this  K>rm  of  the  head  and  tendency  of  the  mind  might  bear  a  nearer 
relation  to  each  other  than  had  at  first  occurred  to  me ;  and  in  some 
other  persons,  notoriously  fond  j^ood  eating  and  drinking,  I.  found  a  con- 
firmation of  my  suppositions.  This  prominence  of  the  bony  arch,  I  think, 
must  be  an  absolute  consequence  of  the  part  of  the  cranium  lyins  under 
the  temporal  muscle  being  pushed  outward,  and  diminishing,  m  that 
direction,  the  space  of  the  fossa.  Besides  this  greater  convexity  of  the 
arch,  the  part  also  of  the  skull  situated  immediately  above  it,  under  the 
organ  of  Acquisitiveness,  will  in  this  case  be  observed  to  be  more  full  and 
protruding.  The  breadth  of  head  produced  in  this  way  can  by  no  means 
be  mistaken  for  a  mere  prominent  cheek-bone,  nor  for  the  organs  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness, or  Destructiveness,  or  Constructiveness^  sittiatod  higher, 
behind,  and  in  front  of  it.  Having  found  the  said  parts  in  some  persons 
much  compressed,  in  others  less  so,  and,  as  I  think,  the  disposition  of 
mind  always  proportionate  to  it,  and  not  yet  having  met  with  any  excep- 
tions, I  cannot  but  hold  my  opinion  to  be  true." 

Dr.  Hoppe  considers  that  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  likewise  the 

organ  of  the  sense  of  taste.     "  That  the  sensation  of  taste,"  says  he, 

'•*'  only  passes  through  the  nerves,  and  is  perceived  in  a  part  of  the  brain, 

is  a  supposition,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved.    Now,  it  appears  to  me  as 

highly  probable,  and  by  analogy  agreeing  with  other  experiencea,  that  it 

is  one  and  the  same  organ  which  tastes  (viz.,  distinguishes  and  enjoys) 

and  incites  us  to  taste,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  take  food  and  drink.     This, 

according  to  my  opinion,  is  the  organ  of  appetite  for  food,  and  conse* 

gaently  it  may  also  he  named  the  organ  of  Taste,  (gustus,)  and  stands 

ia  the  aame  relation  to  thif  of  the  extemaX  aeua«a  aa  ^«  qs\s»v  «»l  'C^saft 

to  the  Beaae  of  Hearing." 
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Dr.  Crook,  of  London,  mentions  that,  several  years  before  the  pablieatioa 
of  Dr.  Hoppe's  papers,  he  himself  had  arrived  at  similar  conclaaions  with 
respect  to  this  facalty  and  the  position  of  its  organ.  **  'Diree  persone,** 
sajrs  he,  "  with  whom  I  had  become  acgoainted  in  the  year  1819,  first  led 
me  to  suspect  that  a  portion  of  the  brain  situated  near  the  front  of  the 
ear  (next  to  Destmctiveness)  was  connected  with  the  pleasares  of  the 
festiye  board.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  1822,  aboTe  a  thoasand 
obsenratione  were  made ;  as  they  tended  to  confirm  this  view,  several 
phrenological  friends  were  informed  of  the  result.  From  1823  I  no 
ionger  doubted  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  middle  lobe  ¥ras  a  distinct 
organ,  and  that  its  primary  qse  was  the  discrimination  and  enjoymont  of 
meats  and  drink.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  hit  the  fundamental  pow- 
er. The  situation  of  the  organ,  under  the  zy^matic  process  and  the 
temporal  muscle,  frequently  precluded  the  possibility  of  accurate  obser- 
vation. But,  notwithstanding,  well-marked  cases,  both  of  a  positive  and 
a  negative  kind,  were  investigated.  These  conclusions  were  imbod led, 
and  read  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1825. 
^  Two  months  before,  thouffh  it  was  not  known  in  London,  a  letter  had 
been  received  in  Edinbur^  from  Dr.  Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  giving  the 
same  portions  of  the  brain  to  the  sensations  of  huneer  km  thirst.  The 
coincidence  was  felt  to  be  remarkable,  and  by  myself  particularly  so,  as  I 
had,  in  1821,  conceived  a  similar  idea,  but  discarded  it  upon  considering 
the  dependence  of  these  feelings  upon  the  stomach  and  tongue." 

Dr.  Crook,  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  erroneous  title  (**  On  the  Conjec- 
tural Organs  of  Hunger  and  Thirst ")  prefixed  to  Dr.  Hoppe's  communi- 
cations in  The  Phrendogical  Jdumalf  errs  in  supposing  him  to  consider 
those  sensations  as  connected  with  the  or^n  in  question.  On  the  contrary, 
he  and  Dr.  Crook  concur  in  rejecting  this  idea,  and  in  there  locating  the 
sense  of  taste. 

The  external  part  to  which  Dr.  Hoppe  alludes,  was  formerly  included 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  within  the  limits  ot  Destructiveness ;  but  in  Dr.  Oall*8 
busts  and  plates  that  organ  was  not  carried  so  fisur  forward,  and  the 
function  of  the  part  in  question  was  marked  by  Dr.  Gall  as  unascertained. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  latterly  coincided  in  the  soundness  of  the  views  of  Dr. 
Hoppe,  in  so  far  as  to  regard  the  omn  as  that  of  '*  the  propensity  or  instinct 
to  feed  ;*'  but  he  dissented  from  Dr.  Hoppe's  opinion  that  this  propensity 
discriminates  what  is  useful  for  nutrition,  and  likevHse  from  the  notion 
that  it  produces  delicacy  and  nicety  of  taste.  **  All,"  says  he,  "  concurs 
to  prove  that  the  above-moitioned  portion  of  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
instinctivo  part  of  nutrition,  or  of  tne  desire  to  feed.  It  exists  not  only 
in  carnivorous,  but  also  in  herbivorous  animals.  The  goose,  turkey,  os- 
trich, kansaroo,  beaver,  horse,  Ac*  dec.,  have  a  middle  lobe  as  well  as  the 
duck,  eagle,  pelican^  tiger,  lion,  dog,  dtc.  The  desire  to  feed  is  common 
to  all  animals,  and  the  carnivorous  animals  require  the  organ  of  Destmc- 
tiveness in  addition  to  that  of  the  instinct  to  feed."  He  remarks,  as  a 
corroborative  circumstance,  that  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  middle 
lobes  are  developed  from  the  earliest  age,  sooner  than  many  other  parts, 
and  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals  are  proportionally  larger  in  the 
young  than  in  adults.  **  This  propensity,"  he  adds,  **  is  particularly 
assisted  by  the  smell,  and  the  olfactory  nerve  is  in  all  animals  in  the 
roost  intimate  communication  with  the  middle  lobes  ;  so  much  so,  that, 
in  the  ox,  sheep,  horse,  dog,  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  Ac.,  the  intern^  part  of 
the  middle  lobes  seems  to  m  almost  a  mere  conthnuation  of  the  olfactory 
nerve.  In  man  also  the  external  and  greater  root  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
is  in  connexion  with  the  anterior  convoTations  of  the  ToiddXa  \o\m%.  "^m- 
tber,  the  middle  lobe»  are  in  particular  comnramciitiOTV  ^*\\Vi  \^%  XiVt'^^s'Qsa 
bundlet,  which  coaetitats  the  anterior  lobet  %nd  ilh«  ixiVttnm  «iX«vDdi\ 
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portion  of  the  crura — ^in  other  words,  the  organs  of  the  intellectnal  facul- 
ties ;  and  the  propensity  to  feed  puts  into  action  many  of  the  perceptive 
powers,  and  the  Toluntary  motion  of  many  parts,  before  the  food  is 
transmitted  to  the  stomach  for  digestion.*' 

This  faculty  is  termed  Gustativeness  by  Dr.  Crook ;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim 
confines  the  sense  of  taste  to  the  ffustatory  nerve,  regarding  the  propensity 
to  feed  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  function.  **This  view,"  says  Dr. 
Crook,  "  approximates  so  closely  to  my  own,  that  it  is  only  in  very  ertra- 
ordinary  cases  that  the  manifestations  of  the  one  can  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  other  ;  but  one  decided  case  I  met  with  in  1837, 
in  which  no  part  of  the  cerebrum  existed,  yet,  during  the  eight  days'  life 
of  this  imperfectly  formed  creature,  there  had  been  incessant  craving  for 
food,  which  it  took  in  very  considerable  quantity,  but  without  any  apparent 
discrimination  as  to  tasto  or  flavour.  To  admit  the  instinct  to  eat  to  be 
the  primitive  power,  would  subvert  the  first  principle  of  physiology — 
the  inseparable  connexion  between  organ  and  function.** 

If  this  case  was  really  as  here  reported,  it  would  unquestionably  form 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Spurzheim ; 
but  so  many  facts  of  an  opposite  tendency  have  been  observed,  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that,  in  a  case  So  anomalous,  the  organ  may 
have  been  confounded  with  some  other  .pait  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

An  interesting  case  of  disease  of  this  organ,  observed  in  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary of  Edinburgh,  is  recorded  in  The  rhrenologieal  Journal^  vol.  vii., 
p.  64.  The  patient  had  awakened  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  his  admission,  "  craving  for  food,"  as  his  sister  related,  and  had 
been  **  eating  continually  "  from  that  time  till  sent  to  the  infirmary  about 
noon.  His  stomach  was  greatly  distended  by  the  quantity  of  food  he  had 
swallowed,  yet  he  still  complained  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger.  At  this 
time,  and  till  next  morning,  he  was  delirious,  but  subsequently  he  became 
dull.  Twenty- four  hours  after  his  admission,  when  roused  by  loud  or  re- 
peated questions,  he  answered  imperfectly,  but  to  the  point,  and  frequently 
muttered,  **  hunger,  hunger,  hunger,  it*s  hunger.**  He  complained  of  pain 
at  the  exact  locality  of  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness,  and  there  alone. 
The  reporter  of  this  case  has  appended  to  it  his  observations  in  regard 
to  the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  organ  ;  which, 
from  its  situation,  is  a  matter  of  diflSculty.  "  It  is  nearly  parallel,*'  says 
he,  "  to  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  is  often  rendered  prominent  by  it 
when  large  ;  but,  the  distance  of  the  arch  from  the  proper  parietes  of  the 
skull  being  variable,  this  is  not  a  certain  guide.  The  temporal  muscle 
opposes  an  obstacle,  but  may  itself  be  used  as  a  means  of  removing  the 
difficulty  in  part.  When  the  organ  is  larger  than  its  neighbours,  the  lower 
part  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  pushed  outward,  making  it  appear  as  if 
lying  on  a  pyramidal  instead  of  a  vertical- sided  cranium,  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  being  downward ;  when  small,  the  reverse  occurs.  If  the  oigan 
be  very  large,  it  will  affect  the  socket  of  the  eyeball,  pushing  the  latter 
up  and  forward,  not  as  in  Language  down  and  forward :  when  both  are 
large  (at  least  in  one  instance  f  have  seen  this)  the  eye  looks  imprisoned 
by  a  fulness  extending  almost  around  it.** 

In  the  Journal  de  la  Societe  Phrhiologique  de  Paris,  vol.  ii.,  Number  5| 

the  case  of  a  woman  called  Denise,  detailed  in  the  Anrudes  de  la  Midi-' 

cine  Physiologtquet  (Oct.,  1832,)  is  taken  notice  of,  as  furnishing  a  curious 

example  of  insatiable  appetite  for  food.    In  infancy  she  exhausted  the 

milk  of  all  her  nurses,  and  ate  four  times  more  than  other  children  of  the 

same  age.    At  school  she  devoured  the  bread  of  all  the  scholars ;  and  in 

tiu  SalpStridre  it  was  found  impossible  to  aa\.\%t^  ^ei  habitual  appetite 

wnEA  lest  thnn  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  Y>iead  da\Vf.    '^«\«i>3bii^»M^  tAu^ 

Hum  •xperieneed,  two  or  tbiee  timet  &  mouXYi,  %te«X  aXXA^%  vjl  \i!^b^^ 
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(grtmdes  fainut)  during  which  she  devoured  twenty-fovxr  pounds  of  bread. 
If,  during  these  fits,  any  obstacle  was  opposed  to  the  gratification  of  her 
imperioas  desire,  she  became  so  furious,  that  she  used  to  bite  her  clothes, 
ud  eren  hands,  and  did  not  recover  her  reason  till  hunger  was  completely 
ntisfied.  Being  one  day  in  the  kitchen  of  a  rich  famuy,  when  a  dinner- 
)Mrty  was  expected,  she  devoured^  in  a  very  few  immc/es,  lAs  swup  intended 
fir  twenty  gueete^  along  with  twelve  pound*  of  tread  !  On  another  ocea- 
wm  she  drank  all  the  cOTee  prepared  for  sBtiNTT-rivi  of  her  companions 
in  the  Salp^tridre !  Her  skull  is  small ;  the  region  of  the  propensities 
predominates ;  and  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  largely  developed. 
Many  similar  instances  of  voracity  are  recorded  by  medical  writers.* 

The  same  Journal  (October,  1835)  contains  an  interesting  paper  by 
MM.  Ombros  and  Theodore  Pentelithe,  **0n  Alimeutiveness,  or  the 
Sense  of  Honger  and  Thirst,  as  a  primitive  cerebral  Faculty."  These 
gentlemen,  besides  referring  the  sense  of  Taste  to  the  organ  under  die- 
CQssion,  maintain  with  much  reason  that  it  is  the  cerebnl  seat  also  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  That  these  sensations  are  in  roality  cerebral  pheno- 
mena, is  evident  from  various  conclusive  facts  and  experiments  ;t  and  the 
identity  jof  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  feed  with  that  of  the  sensation 
of  hunger,  appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  hunger  and  the  desire  to 
eat  always  go  together — just  as  courage  is  the  concomitant  of  the  propen- 
sity to  oppoee,  and  anger  is  universally  attended  by  the  propensity  to 
inflict  BUTOring.  MM.  Ombros  and  Pentelithe  mention  several  cases  of 
voracity  where  pain  or  heat  was  felt  at  the  temples,  or  disease  of  the 
organ  of  Alintentiveness  was  found  after  death.  In  other  cases  th^ 
observed  a  great  and  small  developement  of  it  in  combination  with  much 
and  little  fondness  for  eating.  Thev  conceive  that  drunkenness  and  the 
loTe  of  smoking  tobacco  arise  from  this  faculty,  and  that  hydrophobia  and 
various  other  diseases  are  affections  of  the  organ.  The  latter  conclusion 
receives  countenance  from  a  case  reported  by  M.  David  Richard,  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Journal  de  la  SociUe  Phrenologique,  p.  490. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Caldwell  published  in  The  Transylvania  Journal 
of  Medicine  (for  July,  Auj^t,  and  September,  1832)  the  opinion,  that  the 
passion  for  intoxicating  liquors  arises  from  derangement  of  Alimentive- 
ness.  Instead  of  mere  remonstrance  with  the  drunkard,  therefore,  he 
recommends  **  seclusion  and  tranquillity,  bleeding,  puking,  purging,  cold 
water,  and  low  diet  '*  as  the  means  of  cure.  These,  be  states,  nave  been 
found  successful  by  the  physician  of  the  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum.  Dr. 
Caldwell's  view  is  confirmed  bj  the  fifth  case  published  b^  MM.  Ombros 
and  Pentelithe — that  of  an  old  and  confirmed  drunkard,  in  whose  brain 
they  found  a  distinct  erosion  of  the  left  orsan  of  Alimentiveness.  There 
are  cases  of  morbid  voracity  on  record,  where  post  mortem  examination 
has  fihown  disease  in  the  brain,  and  none  in  the  stomach.^ 

On  the  whole,  there  seem  to  be  very  strong  grounds  for  holding  that 
the  part  of  the  brain  above  described  is  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  eat 
and  drink,  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
sense  of  taste.  "  This  organ,"  however,  says  Dr.  Sporzheim,  **  though 
indicated  by  reason  and  comparative  anatomy,  is  merely  probable,  and  can 
be  confirmed  or  rejected  like  every  other,  according  to  direct  observations 
alone,  in  comparing  cerebral  developement  in  relation  to  the  special  pro- 
pensity.    I  possess  many  facts  in  confirmation.** 

*  See  Phd,  Trans.,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  366 ;  Good's  Study  of  Medians,  2d  edit.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  1 1 1 , 1 12 ;  Elliotson's  BlwMnbaeh,  4th  edit.,  p.  304 ;  and  Dr.  A.  Combe*s 
Physiology  of  Digestion  cmsidsrkl  wUh  JUtaOon  to  ihs  Princ^^  ^  Viststtes, 

t  See  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Physiology  of  Digestion^  chap,  ii.,  uii  Vva  Qbtcrao* 
/M«^  Oft  MaUai  JferoHgemeiHf  p.  24S, 
t  See  Monro's  MoHkd  Anatomy  qfthe  GuOtl,  4<.,  2d  ediV,  V«  ^^* 
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ORGAN  OF  THE  LOVE  OP  XIFE. 

In  conTeraing  with  a  variety  of  individuals  about  their  mental  feelings, 
no  fact. has  more  forcibly  arrested  my  attention  than  the  difference'which 
exists  in  the  love  of  life.  It  will  be  assumed  by  many,  that  this  is  an 
miiversal  desire,  glowing  with  equal  intensity  in  all ;  but  the  fact  is  other- 
wise. All  possess  the  feeling,  but  its  degrees  vary  much  more  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Some  individuals  desire  life  so  intensely,  that  they 
view  death  as  the  greatest  calamity  ;  they  declare  that,  rather  than  part 
with  existence,  they  would  submit  to  live  in  endless  misery :  the  bare 
idea  of  annihilation  is  unsupportable  to  their  imaginations ;  and  they  found 
an  argument  for  immortality  on  the  position,  that  God  cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  injustice  of  making  them  conscious  of  so  great  a  boon  as  life,  and 
subsequently  depriving  them  of  it :  to  have  lived,  according  to  them, 
gives  an  indefeasible  title  to  continue  to  live  for  ever. 

*'  Could'st  thou  persuade  me  the  next  life  could  fail 
Our  ardent  wishes,  how  should  1  pour  out 
My  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new  as  deep ! 
Oh !  with  what  thoughts  thy  hope,  and  my  despair, 
Abhorr'd  annihilation,  blasts  the  soul. 
And  wide  extends  the  bounds  of  human  wo  !** 

Youi^*s  Night  Thoughts,  B.  vii.,  v.,  645. 

Other  individuals,  again,  experience  no  such  passion  for  existence ;  they 
regard  pain  and  parting  with  the  objects  of  their  affections  as  the  chief 
evils  of  death :  so  far  as  the  mere  pleasure  of  living  is  concerned,  they 
are  ready  to  surrender  it  with  scarcely  a  feeling  of  regret ;  they  discover 
nothing  appalling  in  death,  as  the  mere  cessation  of  bein^r ;  and  do  not 
feel  the  prospect  of  immortality  to  be  essential  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
present  life.  I  have  found  these  different  feelings  combined  with  the 
most  opposite  dispositions  in  all  other  respects :  uie  great  lovers  of  life 
were  not  always  the  healthy,  the  gay,  and  the  fortunate  ;  nor  were  those 
who  were  comparatively  indifferent  to  death  always  the  feeble,  the  gloomy, 
and  the  misanthropic  :  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  existed  ^ongly  and 
weakly  in  these  opposite  characters  indiscriminately. 

Neither  does  the  difference  depend  on  the  moral  and  religious  qualities 
of  the  individuals  ;  for  equal  morality  and  religion  are  found  in  combina- 
tion with  either  sentiment.  This  is  a  point  in  human  nature  not  generally 
adverted  to ;  nevertheless,  I  have  obtained  so  many  assurances  of  the 
existence  of  these  different  feelings  from  individuals  of  sound  judgment 
and  unquestionable  veracity,  that  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that 
there  is  a  special  organ  for  the  Love  of  Life.  We  seem  to  be  hound  to 
existence  itself  by  a  primitive  and  independent  faculty,  jQst  as  we  are  led 
by  others  to  provide  for  its  continuance  and  transmission.  Byron  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  his  own  instinctive  efforts  to  preserve  himself  from 
drowning,  when,  in  his  moments  of  reflection,  he  wished  to  die.  The  late 
excellent  Dr.  John  Aikin  could  hardly  comprehend  the  feeling  of  the 
Love  of  Life,"  "  I  have  conversed,"  says  he,  "  with  persons  who  have 
avowed  a  sentiment  of  which  I  confess  I  can  scarcely  form  a  concepti<m— 
a  strong  attachment  to  existence  abstractedly  considered,  without  regard- 
ing it  as  a  source  of  happiness."*  Dr.  Tnomas  Brown  treats  of  this 
faculty  under  the  name  of  Desire  of  our  own  continued  Existence.  This 
desire,  he  beautifully  remarks,  "  is,  as  a  general  feeling  of  our  nature,  a 
most  striking  proof  of  the  kindness  of  that  Being,  who,  in  giving  to  man 
duties  which  he  has  to  continue  for  many  years  to  discharge  in  a  world 

♦  Zettera  to  Ms  Son,  vol.  ii.,  Letter  on  \iie  \  iXxxe  ollAie^'va^XaKSii^dEA^iD^ 
of  the  feeling  ia  discussed  at  aome  lengtZh. 
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which  is  preparatory  to  the  noUer  world  that  is  afterward  to  receive  him, 
has  not  left  him  to  feel  the  place  in  which  he  is  to  perform  the  duties 
allotted  to  him  as  a  place  of  barren  and  dreary  exile.  He  has  given  us 
passions  which  throw  a  sort  of  enchantment  on  everything  wuch  can 
rafleet  them  to  oqr  heart,  which  add  to  the  delight  that  is  felt  by  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  duties ;  a  delight  that  arises  from  the  scene  itself  on  which 
they  are  exercised — from  the  society  of  those  who  inhabit  it  with  us— • 
from  the  offices  which  we  have  performed,  and  continue  to  perform .**<^ 

The  organ  is  probably  situatea  in  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  only  fact 
tending  to  illustrate  its  position  is  one  observed  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  and 
rscorded  in  The  Pkreaological  Journal^  vol.  iii.,  p.  471.  In  describing 
the  dissection  of  the  brain  of  a  lady  upward  of  sixty,  who  for  many  years 
bad  been  remarkable  for  continual  anxiety  about  her  own  death,  he  ob- 
sffinres,  that  **  the  enormous  developement  of  one  convolution  at  the  base 
of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  which  is  unknown,  was  too 
striking  not  to  arrest  our  attention ;  it  was  that  lying  toward  the  mesial 
line,  on  the  basilar  and  inner  side  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  consequently  of 
Destnictiveness.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  skull  showed  a  very 
deep  and  disttncdy- moulded  cavity  or  bed  mnniug  longitudinally,  wiik 
high  and  prominent  sides,  and  presenting  altogether  an  appears nce>  much 
more  striking  than  in  any  skull  I  ever  saw.  From  the  situation  of  this 
convolution,  its  developement  cannot  be  ascertained  during  life,  and  hence 
its  function  remains  uiucnown.  Whether  it  may  have  any  connexion  with 
the  Love  of  Life,  is  a  circumstance  which  may  be  determined  by  future 
observations ;  all  that  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  the  Love  of  Life 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  svi  generis,  and  not  proportioned  to  any  faculty  or 
eombiaation.of  faculties  yet  known — that  in  the  subject  of  this  notice  it 
vi9M  one  of  the  most  permanently  active  which  she  possessed — and  thac 
in  her  the  convolution  alluded  to  was  of  very  unusual  magnitude ;  but 
how  far  the  coincidence  was  fortuitous,  we  leave  to  time  and  observation 
to  determine.'' 

Dr.  Sporzheim  was  disposed  to  admit  the  existonce  of  this  faculty, 
which  he  calls  Yitativeness.  '*  It  is  highly  probable,"  says  he,  **  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  instinct  to  live,  or  Love  of  Life  ;  aad  I  look  for  its 
organ  at  the  basis  of  the  brain*- between  the  postorior  and  middle  iobes» 
inwardly  of  Combativeness." 

7.  SEGRKTIYENESS. 

Thb  organ  is  sitoatod  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  parietal  bones,  imme- 
diately above  Destructiveness,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  lateral  portion  of 

the  brain.  When  the  organ  of  Destmo* 
tiveness  is  much  developed,  it  may 
be  mistaken  by  the  inexperienced  oh- 
server  for  the  organ  of  Secretiveness ; 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  latter  organ  is  placed  higher,  and 
rather  farther  forward,  than  th«  former ; 
and  that,  instead  of  presenting  the  form 
of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  it  is  extended 
longitudinally.  When  both  organs  are 
highly  devek»ped,  the  lower  and  middle 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  head  is  cha- 
racterised by  a  general  fulness.  The  rea- 
der may  contrast  ihA  tVLuVU  t«g)TnavcL\»i 

*  lieeture  65,  vol  iii^  p.  390. 
14 
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on  pages  143  and  144.  The  foregoing  fiffore  is  a  aketcli  of  the  aharea 
head  of  a  secretive  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  aeqaainted,  and  of  whose 
character  an  account  will  be  found  in  The  Pkrenotogkal  JourruUf  vitt-^  S06. 

Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  history  of  the  discoTerj  of  this  organ :  In 
early  youth  ne  was  struck  with  the  character  and  form  of  the  bead  of  one 
of  his  companions,  who,  with  amiable  dispositions  andgood  abilities,,  was 
distinguished  by  cunning  and  finesse.  His  head  was  very  broad  at  the 
temples,  and  in  his  natural  attitude  it  prajected  forward.  Although  a 
faithful  friend,  he  experienced  an  extraordinary  pleasure  in  employing 
every  possible  device  to  make  game  of  his  school-fellows  and  to  deceive 
them.  His  natural  language  was  absolutely  the  expression  of  cunningi 
such  as  Dr.  Gall  had  often  observed  in  cats  and  dogs  when,  playing  to^ 
gether,  they  wished  to  give  each  other  the  slip.  At  a  subsequent  period 
he  had  another  companion,  who,  at  first,  appeared  candour  personified ; 
no  one  had  ever  distrusted  him :  but  his  gait  and  manner  were  those  of  a 
cat  watching  a  mouse  ;  be  proved  false  and  perfidious,  and  deceived,  in 
an  unbecotnmg  manner,  his  young  school-fellows,  his  tutors,  and  his  pa- 
rents. He  carried  his  head  in  the  same  attitude  as  that  beforeHmentionwi ; 
his  face  was  handsome,  and  his  head  exceedingly  htoad  at  the  temples. 
One  of  Dr.  GalPs  patienis,  who  died  of  phthisic,  generally  passed  for  a 
very  honest  man :  after  his  death  Dr.  Gall  was  struck  with  the  breadth 
of  his  head  in  the  temporal  region ;  and  shortly  afterward  learned  that 
he  had  cheated  his  acquaintances,  and  even  his  mother,  of  considerable 
sums  of  money.  At  Vienna  he  was  often  in  the  company  of  a  physician 
possessed  of  much  information,  but  who,  on  account  of  his  character  of  a 
cheat,  was  generally  despised.  Under  pretence  of  dealing  in  objects  of 
art,  and  lending  on  pledges,  he  robbed  all  who  put  confidence  in  him.  He 
carried  his  tricks  and  cheats  to  such  a  length,  that  the  government  warned 
the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  journals,  to  beware  of  him ; 
for  he  had  practised  his  arts  with  sucn  dexterity  that  he  could  never  be 
legally  condemned.  He  often  told  Dr.  Gall  that  he  knew  no  pleasure 
equal  to  that  of  deceiving,  especially  persons  who  distrusted  him  most. 
As  the  head  of  this  individual  also  was  very  broad  at  the  temples,  Dr.  Gall 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  might  be  a  primitive  tendency 
toward  cunning  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  might  be  connected  with  this  par- 
ticular cerebral  organ.  An  immense  number  of  observations  have  eon- 
firmed  his  conjecture. 

The  nature  and  object  of  this  propensity  appear  to  be  the  following : 
The  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  liable  to  involuntary  activity 
firom  internal  causes  as  well  as  from  external  excitement.  Thus,  Ama- 
tiveness,  becoming  active,  gives  feelings  corresponding  to  its  nature ; 
Acquisitiveness  inspires  with  strong  desires  for  property  ;  and  Love  of 
Approbation  fills  the  mind  with  projects  of  ambition.  Every  one  must  be 
conscious  that  these  or  similar  feelings  at  times  rush  into  his  mind  invo- 
luntarily, and  frequently  refuse  to  depart  at  the  command  of  the  will. 
Thoughts  of  all  kinds,  moreover, -arise  in  the  intellectual  oigans,  and  facts 
which  ought  not  to  be  divulged  occur  to  the  recollection.  If  outward 
expression  were  given  to  these  impulses  and  ideas,  in  all  their  vivacity, 
as  they  arise,  social  intercourse  would  be  disfigured  by  a  rude  assemblage 
of  disgusting  improprieties,  and  man  would  shun  the  society  of  his  feOows 
as  more  loathsome  than  pestilence  or  famine.  Shakspeare,  with  that 
accuracy  of  observation  which  distinguishes  him,  has  portrayed  this  left* 
ture  of  the  human  mind.     lago  says  : 

"  Utter  my  tho\|ghts !    Whv,  say  they're  vile  and  false — 
Am  whereas  that  palace  wnereinlo  (ouV  xYi^fjs 
Sometimes  intrude  not  1    NV  ho  Viaa  a.  \>i«aait  «o  YiQ«« 

But  some  uncleanly  apprehenaiona 
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Ke«p  leeU  and  Uw^ys,  tad  in  senion*  sit 

With  meditationa  lawful  V'—Oikello,  Act  iii.,  Soeae  5. 

Some  instinctive  tendency^  therefore,  to  restrain  within  the  mind  itself 
*-to  conceal,  as  it  were,  from  the  public  eye— the  Tarious  emotions  and 
ideas  which  inTolantarily  present  tMeouelves,  was  necessary  to  prevent 
tiieir  outward  eipression ;  and  Nature  has  provided  this  power  in  the  facul- 
ty of  Secretiveness.  It  is  an  instinctive  tendency  to  conceal,  and  the 
legitimate  object  of  it  is,  to  restrain  the  outward  expression  of  our  thoughts 
sad  emotions,  till  the  understanding  shall  have  pronounced  judgment  on 
its  propriety.  '*  A  fool,*'  says  Solomon,  "  uttereth  all  his  mind  ;  but  a  wise 
msn  keepeth  it  in  till  afterward."* 

.  Besides,  man  and  animals  are  occasionally  liable  to  the  assaults  of  ene- 
mies, which  may  be  avoided  by  concealment,  in  cases  where  -strength  is 
wanting  to  repel  them  by  force.  Nature,  therefore,  by  means  of  this  pro- 
pensity, enables  them  to  add  prudence,  slyness,  or  cunning,  accoruiog 
to  the  direction  given  te  it  by  other  faculties  of  the  individual,  to  their 
means  of  defence. 

A  sufficient  endowment  of  this  organ  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
prudent  character.  It  then  imposes  a  salutary  restraint  on  the  manifesta^ 
tions  of  the  other  faculties,  and  serves  as  a  defence  against  prying  curiosity. 
**  When  Napoleon,**  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  thought  himself  closely 
obserred,  he  had  the  power  of  discharging  from  his  countenance  all  ex- 
pression, save  that  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  smile,  and  presenting  to  the 
curiens  investigator  the  fixed  eyes  and  riffid  features  of  a  marble  bust.**t 
I  have  observea  this  power  to  be  conferred  by  large  Secretiveness.  Those 
in  whom  it  is  deficient  are  too  open  for  the  general  intercourse  of  society ; 
tli^  are  characterized  by  deficiency  of  tact — a  headlonff  bluntness  of 
manner,  and  the  instantaneous  expression  of  every  thougnt  and  emotion 
as  it  flows  into  dw  mind,  without  regard  to  the  proprieties  required  by 
time,  place,  or  ctrcumstances. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  this  propensity,  published  in  the 
Tran*aetwn*  of  the  PhrenologiedL  Society,  observes,  that  it  communicates 
the  desire  to  discover  the  secrets  of  others  as  well  as  to  conceal  our  own. 
The  author  of  Wavcrley,  in  his  novel  of  Quentin  Durward^X  draws  the 
character  of  Louis  XI.  with  exact  fidelity  te  this  principle  of  our  nature. 
The  king,  says  he,  was  *'  calm,  crafty,  and  profoundly  attentive  to  his  own 
interest.  He  was  careful  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments  and  purposes 
from  aH  who  approached  him,  )&nd  freouently  used  the  expressions — that 
the  king  knew  not  how  to  reign  who  Knew  not  how  to  dissemble  ;  and 
that,  for  himself,  if  he  thought  his  very  cap  knew  his  secrets,  he  would 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  Like  all  astutious  persons,  he  was  as  desirous  of 
looking  into  the  hearts  of  others  as  of  concealing  his  own.**  The  repre- 
sentation here  given  is  historically  correct.  According  to  this  view, 
even  a  lar^e  developement  of  the  organ,  if  combined  with  high  morality 
and  an  enhghtened  understanding,  is  a  valuable  endowment.  Persons  so 
constituted,  possessing  themselves  the  natural  talent  requisite  for  intrigue, 
are  well  fitted  to  divine  and  discover  intrigues  and  secret  machinations  in 
others,  and  te  defeat  them.  From  the  same  cause  they  read,  with  great 
acuteness,  the  natural  language  of  concealment  in  other  people,  and  are  able 
to  discover,  by  the  very  air  and  manner  of  a  man,  that  he  is  hiding  some 
object  or  intention,  when  a  person  in  whom  the  orean  is  small  could  not 
perceive  such  a  purpose.  In  many  of  the  affairs  of  life  also,  secrecy  is  in- 
dispensable both  to  prudent  conduct  and  to  success.  As  a  doty  of  friend* 
ship  it  has  ever  been  considered  of  prime  importance.  "  Though  thou 
drewest  a  sword  at  tbj  friend/'  says  the  son  of  SiTBcYi^  .^^  "J^V.  ^%%v^vt\i<s^\^ 

*  Fror.  xxir.,  11.        •  \  Uft  of  Napoleon,  Vf .,  ^1 . 

/  Vol  i.,  p.  7,  drc.    See  Pkrm,  Joum.,  \.,  YH . 
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for  there  may  be  a  retaming  to  favomr ;  if  thoa  hast  opened  thy  month 
against  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  there  may  be  a  reconciliation ;  excepting 
for  upbraiaing,  or  pride,  or  diselonng  of  secrets,  or  a  treacheroas  woond 
— ^for,  for  these  things,  every  friend  will  depart.**^  SeoretiTeness  is  an 
essential  element,  of  politeness,  much  of  which  consists  in  avoiding  the 
expression  of  what  is  likely  to  be  disagreeable.  Montaigne  has  well  dis- 
tinguished the  use  from  the  abuse  of  this  iacolty :  *^  A  man,"  says  he, 
^*  must  not  always  tell  all,  for  that  were  folly.  But  what  a  man  says 
should  be  what  hb  thinks,  otherwise  *tis  knavery.''^  Fielding's  Parson 
Adams  is  a  character  in  which  Secretiyeness  is  greatly  defective.  He 
had  no  power  of  concealment  himself,  and  nerer  suspected  hidden  pur- 
poses  in  others,  or  **  saw  farther  into  people  than  they  desired  to  lot  bun." 
Othello,  in  like  manner,  is  thus  described  by  li^ : 

"  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th'  nose. 
As  asses  are.'*  Othello,  Act  i.,  sc.  II. 

When  too  energetic,  or  not  properly  directed,  Secretiveness  is  liable  to 
great  abuses.  It  then  leads  to  a  liking  for  c<Hieealment,  intrigue,  and 
crooked  policy,  for  their  own  sakes ;  and  to  a  feeling  that  it  is  wise  and 
proper  to  wrap  up  the  purposes  of  the  mind  in  the  profoundest  mystery  : 
cunning  is  mistaken  for  ability,  and  deceit  for  practical  wisdom.  It  may 
prompt  to  the  use  of  lies,  hypocrisy,  intrieue,  or  dissimulation,  as  means 
to  gam  an  end.  Persons  in  whom  it  predominates,  ju^ing  of  mankind 
in  general  by  themselves,  are  never  able  to  see  tl^  aflSirs  of  the  world 
or  the  conduct  of  others  in  a  plain  and  simple  point  of  view,  but  imagine 
life  to  be  a  continual  stratagem,  in  which^  every  one  b  endeavouring  to 
overreach  his  neighbour.  Such  persons  conceive  that  the  eye  of  the 
world  is  always  looking  into  their  breasts,  to  read  the  purposes  that  are 
there  hatched,  but  the  discovery  of  which  they  are  resolved  to  prevent. 
In  an  argument  a  secretive  man  will  evade  all  admissions. 

The  propensity  in  some  instances  finds  gratification  in  the  most  triflinff 
mysteries  :  an  individual  under  its  predominating  influence  will  conc^ 
his  going  out,  his  coming  in,  his  engagements,  and  all  his  transactions ; 
even  although  communication  of  these  would  greatly  facilitate  domestic 
arrangements.  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  of  Pope,  that  he  took  so  **  great 
delight  in  artifice,  that  he  endeavoured  to  attain  all  his  purposes  i»y  in- 
direct and  unsuspected  methods  ;  he  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  stratagem. 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions,  that  Lady  Bolingbioke 
used  to  say  in  a  French  phrase,  that  he  played  the  politician  about  m&- 
hages  and  turnips.''* 

Dr.  King  relates,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Ins  oton  Times,  (p.  237,)  a  remaka- 
ble  instance  of  secretive  conduct  in  a  gentleman  named-Howe,  with  whom 
be  was  acquainted.  One  morning  Mr.  Howe  rose  very  early,  and  told  his 
wife  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  transact  some  particular 
business ;  and  the  same  day,  at  noon,  she  received  from  him  a  note,  stating 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably 
be  absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.  He  continued  absent  from  her  aeveo- 
teen  years,  during  which  time  she  heard  neither  of  nor  from  him.  Instead, 
however,  of  going  to  Holland,  he  went  no  farther  than  to  a  street  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  house,  where  he  took  a  room,  and  remained  in  disguise 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence.  In  the  second  or  third  year  after 
his  disappearance  his  wife  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of  Parliament, 
to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  his  estate,  and  a  provision  out  of  it  for 
berseJf;  this  act  he  suffered  to  be  soUciied  «n^.  ^^««4^  vcA  ^uyy^^^^hA 

*■  JScoJusL  xxiL,  21.  t  Essajt, B.  Vi.,  cV.  VI.    CkftUmrf*  TtwdL 
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flessure  of  obMrving  the  prognits  of  it  in  the  Totes.  Aboat  ten  yean 
after  hie  diaappeanDce  be  contriTed  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  occo- 
put  of  a  boose  opposite  his  wife's  dwelling,'  and  (requently  dined  there  ; 
M  that  he  could  often  see  her  at  the  window.  He  used  also  to  attend  the 
church  which  she  frequented,  and  chose  a  seat  where  he  had  a  view  of 
her,  but  could  not  easily  be  observed  himself.  **  After  he  retiimed  home,*' 
lays  Dr.  King,  "  he  never  would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends, 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  such  a  singular  conduct :  apparently  there 
was  none ;  but  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  ashamed  to  owu  it.'* 
There  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  a  predominant  and  engrossing  Secretive- 
Bess  was  the  chief  feeling  by  which  he  was  impelled. 

This  faculty  prompts,  says  Dr.  Gall,  the  general  of  an  army  to  the  use  of 
stratagems  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  while  it  leads  him  to  conceal  his  own 
forces  and  enterprises,  and  to  make  false  attacks  and  counterfeit  marchea. 
Cicero  remarks  the  difierence  of  generals  in  this  respect.  **  Among  the 
Carthaginians,"  says  he,  "  Hannibal,  and  among  our  own  commanders 
Qnintus  Mazimus,  have  ^e  name  of  men  extremely  close  and  secret, 
silent,  dissembling ;  notably  ^ood  at  stratagems,  or  setting  spies  upon  an 
enemy  and  disappointing  their  counsels.... There  are  others,  now,  so  far 
from  this  artilice,  that  they  are  simple  and  open,  to  the  degree  of  not 
enduring  anything  but  what  is  done  a!bove-board ;  they  will  not  suffer  any- 
thing that  looks  like  treachery.  These  men  are  the  servants  of  truth  and  the 
enemies  of  fraud.***  The  same  writer  observes,  that  **  there  is  no  greater 
pest  in  human  society  than  a  perverse  craft,  under  the  mask  of  simplicity,  "t 

Mercantile  men  in  whom  this  organ  predominates,  occasionally  conceal 
their  cizcnmstanees  from  their  wives  and  children,  who  proceed  in  the  un- 
iQspecting  enjoyment  of  imaginary  prosperity,  till  bankruptcy,  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  mine,  involves  them  in  instantaneous  ruin.  These  individuals 
Sinerally  plead  regard  to  the  feelings  of  their  relatives  as  their  excuse ;  but 
e  distrust  implied  in  such  conduct  is  a  greater  injury  to  sensitive  minds 
than  the  evils  they  attempt  to  veil.  The  real  sources  of  their  conduct  are  an 
overweening  Self- Esteem,  which  cannot  stoop  to  acknowledge  misconduct 
or  misfortune,  and  an  inordinate  Secretiveness,  inspiring  them  with  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  candid  and  unreserved  communication.  A  favourite 
maxim  with  such  men  is,  that  secrecy  is  the  soul  of  trade.  It  is  so  regard- 
ed only  in  narrow  minds,  misgaided  by  this  propensity. 

Persons  in  whom  Secretiveness  is  large,  and  who  believe  that  they  really 
conceal  their  true  ehsractec  from  the  world,  are  much  startled  at  the  ex- 
posure which  Phrenology  is  said  to  make  of  the  dispositions  of  the  mind ; 
and  they  feel  great  difficulty  in  believing  it  practicable  to  compare  genuine 
mental  feelings  with  developement  of  brain,  because  they  imagine  that 
real  motives  and  dispositions  are  never  exhibited  in  conduct  Such  per- 
sons err,  however,  in  their  estimate  even  of  their  own  powers  of  conceal- 
ment ;  for  Secretiveness#>es  not  alter  the  aim,  but  affects  only  the  means 
of  pbtaining  gratification  of  our  ordinary  desires :  and,  besides,  if  disguise 
be  really  the  forte  of  their  character.  Phrenology  has  the  advantage  of 
them  still ;  for  it  discovers  the  organ  of  Secretiveness  large  in  their  brains ; 
and  in  their  very  concealment  they  manifest  most  powerfully  the  faculty 
whose  organ  is  most  fully  developed. 

Innumerable  abuses  or  this  propensity  occur  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  society.  How  polite,  acquiescent,  and  deferential  are  some  persons 
in  their  matiners  to  all  who  are  present ;  and  how  severe  in  their  vitupe- 
rations when  the  same  individuals  are  gone  !  This  conduct  results  from 
Secretiveness  and  Ix>ve  of  Approbation,  aided  perhaps  by  Veneration 
addressing  itself  to  Love  of  Approbation  in  others,  and  eridetk^o^iivc^^V^ 
piemse  them  bjr  profesaions  of  respect.  ContcienUouHueaa 'm  v^Yi  \sf^ 
*I^  Ogieiis,  lib.  J.  \  Ibid.,U\>.  m. 
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Tidaalt  is  tlways  deficient  Many  pentas  would  not,  for  my  consideni* 
tion,  mention  a  disagreeable  truth  to  an  acquaintance.  This  also  arises 
from  an  abuse  of  Secretiventfbs,  combined  with  great  Lote  of  Approbation. 

To  Mr.  Scott  is  due  the  merit  of  throwii^  great  light  on  the  influence 
of  Secretiveness  in  producing  humour.  Tm  power  of  representing,  with 
a  face  of  perfect  gravity,  some  ludicrous  incident,  is  one  species  of 
humour.  The  grave  exterior,  while  the  most  ludicrous  ideas  are  inter- 
nally  perceived,  is  a  species  of  slyness,  and  is  clearly  attributable  to 
Secretiveness.  This  kind  of  humour  also  is  absolutely  addressed  to 
Secretiveness  in  others.  We,  as  spectators,  see  the  internal  absurdity 
through  the  external  gravity,  and  this  gratifies  our  Secretiveness,  which 
likes  to  penetrate  disguises  assumed  by  others,  as  well  as  to  disguise 
itself.  Another  species  of  humour  consists  in  detecting  and  exposing 
little  concealed  purposes  and  intentions  in  our  friends,  and  holding  them 
up  to  view  in  all  their  nothingness,  when  they  are  mystifying  or  conceal- 
ing them  as  matters  of  real  importance.  ^  The  man  of  humour,"  says 
Mr.  Scott,  "  delights  in  detecting  th^se  little  pieces  of  deception ;  and 
the  ludicrou*  effect  of:  this  seems  to  arise  from  the  incongruity  which 
appears  between  the  real  and  the  assumed  character — the  contrast  between 
what  is  intended  to  be  apparent  at  the  surface,  and  that  which  is  seen  to 
be  at  the  bottom.*'*  Secretiv«iess,  however,  affords  only  the  slyness, 
the  aavohrfairet  together  with  the  tact  of  detecting  little  concealed  weak* 
nesaes  implied  in  humour ;  and  the  faculty  of  Wit  is  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion, to  produce  ludicrous  effect  in  the  representation.  Thus,  a  person 
with  much  Wit  and  little  Secretiveness  will  not  excel  in  humour,  although 
he  may  shine  in  pure  wit.  A  person,  on  the  other  hand,  with  much 
Secretiveness  and  moderate  Wit  may  excel  in  humour,  although,  io 
intellectual  witty  combinations,  he  may  make  but  an  indifferent  figure. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Italians  and  English,  in  whom  Secretive- 
ness is  large,  delight  in  humour,  while  the  French,  in  whom  the  organ  is 
moderate,  can  scarcely  imagine  what  it  is.  In  conformity  with  these 
differences  in  national  developement,  the  Ei^Iish  and  Italians  practise  a 
prudent  reserve  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  while  the  French  are 
open  to  excess,  and  communicate  even  their  private  affairs  to  casual 
acquaintances.  The  French  also  delight  to  live,  and  even  to  die,  iQ 
public  ;  while  the  Englishman  shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  which  b 
denominates  his  castle,  and  debars  all  the  world  from  observing  his  con? 
duct.  Other  faculties  contribute  to  these  varieties  of  taste,  but  Secre- 
tiveness is  an  essential  element  in  the  relish  for  retirement. 

I  have  uniformly  found  Secretiveness  large  in  the  heads  of  actors  and 
artists,  of  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  a  considerable  number. 
In  the  cast  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher^s  headf  it  will  be  seen  amply  developed. 
The  theory  of  its  effects  in  aiding  the  former  seems  to  be  this  :  The 
actor  must  conceal  or  shade  his  real  characterlHind  put  forth  the  natural 
language  of  an  assumed  one.  Now,  Secretiveness  will  enable  him  to 
suppress  the  manifestations  of  all  the  faculties  which  are  not  essential  to 
the  character  of  the  personage  whom  he,  for  the  time,  represents ;  while, 
by  withdrawing  its  restraint  from  other  faculties,  it  will  allow  them  to  de- 
velope  themselves  with  full  energy.  Thus,  suppose  an  actor,  in  whom 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  are  large,  to  be  called  on  taplay  lago, 
a  character  in  which  selfishness  and  viilany  predominate,  then  Secretive- 
ness will  enable  him  to  suppress  the  natural  language  of  his  own  superior 
faculties,  while,  by  withdrawing  its  influence  from  Combativeness,  Da- 
stmctiveness,  and  Self- Esteem,  it  will  permit  the  most  forcible  expresaioB 

*  Phrm.  Trans,  t  p.  174.    See  iUuslTative  cmws  in  Phren.  J<ntm,t  iL,  fi96k 
iV.,  503,  and  riii.,  216,  221. 
t   TVianwactioHS  qfekt  Phrenological  Societal,  \i.  ^V» 
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of  theie  in  looki,  Umet,  tnd  gMtures  ;  and  this  will  be  lago  to  tho  life. 
It  aids  the  artist  in  a  similar  way.  A  painter  or  sculptor,  in  working  a 
i^gnre,  first  studies  the  mental  feelings  which  he  intenas  to  |>ortray,  then 
goes  to  a  mirror  and  prodaces  the  eipression  of  them  in  his  own  person, 
and  copiee  it  in  his  picture  or  blocK  of  marble.  In  this  process  he 
rssembiee  an  actor,  and  Secratifeness  assists  him  in  the  manner  before 
eralained. 

In  this  analyets  I  differ  in  one  point  from  Mr.  Scott.  He  thinks  that 
Secretiveness  confers  not  onlj  the  negative  power  of  suppressing  the  real 
character,  but  also  the  positive  power  of  calling  up,  at  will,  the  natural 
language  of  such  faculties  a«  we  wish  to  exhibit  for  the  time.  Thus, 
some  persons  are  able  to  load  others  with  expressions  of  great  esteem, 
attachment,  and  good  will,  when  internally  they  hate  them.  Mr.  Scott 
conceives  that  Secretiveness  enables  such  individuals  not  only  to  disguise 
their  enmity,  but  to  call  up,  for  the  occasion,  the  natural  lingnage  of 
Adhesiveness,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  and  to 
use  these  as  instruments  of  deception.  This  latter  effect  appears  to  me 
to  depend  on  Imitation  and  Secretiveness  combined. 

When  both  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness  are  very  larffe,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  extreme  reserve,  and  even,  when  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  possessed,  to  suspicion  and  terror  of  dark  designs  and  sinister 
plots,  hatching  on  every  hand  against  the  unhappy  possessor  of  this  com- 
bination. In  general  these  plots  have  no  existence  beyond  the  internal 
feeling  product  l^  those  faculties. 

Secretiveness,  with  small  Conscientiousness,  predisposes  to  lying,  and, 
combined  with  Acquisitiveness,  to  theft.  Indeed,  Secretiveness  is  more 
invariably  larse  in  thieves  than  Acquisitiveness ;  and  it  prompts  to  this 
crime,  probably  by  the  feclins  ot  secrecy  which  it  generates  in  the  mind. 
It  gives  the  idea  that  all  is  hidden,  that  no  eye  sees,  and  that  no  intellect 
wiU  be  able  to  trace  the  fraud.  It  produces  also  that  capacity  for  sly 
cunning  which  is  essential  to  a  thief.  An  excellent  elucidation,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe,  of  the  effecta  of  Secretiveness,  as  a  constituent  element 
in  the  character  of  a  thief,  will  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  Journal^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  611.  The  organ  is  large  in  David  Haggart,  and  in  a  variety  of 
executed  thieves,  whose  casts  have  been  obtained.  It  is  very  large  in 
Linn,  (see  cut  on  p.  108,)  who,  though  ostensibly  most  artless,  contrived 
to  escape  from  confinement,  without  giving  rise  to  suspicion,  and  managed 
matters  so  dexterously  that  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  In  Gottfried 
and  Tardy  (pp.  87  and  144)  the  organ  is  much  developed,  and  both  were 
ezcesaively  cunning.  Destructiveness  also  being  very  large,  they  mut- 
dered  bj  means  of  poison,  a  mode  of  committing  the  crime  usually 
preferred  by  secretive  persons.  On  3d  December,  1823,  I  visited,  in 
jQdinburgh  jail,  John  Reid,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  under  sentence  of  death 
(but  subsequently  respited)  for  housebreaking  and  theft.  His  head  was 
uncommonly  large  for  his  years,  and  the  organ  of  Secretiveness,  in  par- 
icular,  was  eix>rmously  developed.  Acquisitiveness  also  was  lar^e,  and 
Conscientiousness  deficient.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Porteous,  cha{>iain  to 
the  jail,  mentioned  that  Reid's  power  of  concealing  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  wa«  most  extraordinary,  and  that  daring  and  secrecy  were  mani- 
fested in  his  crime  in  a  degree  that  was  almost  inconceivable.  He  had 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  an  accomplice  to  the  second  stor^r  of  a 
dwelling-house,  entered  by  a  window,  and,  although  persons  slept  in  the 
bed-rooms  of  that  floor,  and  the  lamp  in  the  lobby  was  burning,  proceeded 
down  stairs,  reached  the  dining-room,  robbed  the  side-board  of  plate,  and 
got  clear  off  without  being  heard. 

Another  effect  of  great  Secretiveness,  especitUy  NvVietv  ^lV^^V]  tDl>^^ 
FirameM,  is  to  produce  the  power  of  repreising,  to  m  \iidLe^\\.«  ^tXvdX^ 
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all  oatward  expressions  of  pain,  eyen  when  amounting  to  torture.  An|i 
Ross,  (whose  case  is  reported  by  Mr.  Ricbard  Carmichael,  of  DaUin,*) 
with  a  view  to  excite  the  compassion  of  some  pious  and  charitable  ladies, 
thrust  needles  into  her  arm  to  produce  disease,  and  carried  the  deception 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  limb  to  be  amputated  without  revealing  the  cause. 
The  needles  were  found  on  dissection,  and  she  was  more  mortified  by 
the  discovery  of  the  trick  than  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  arm.  She 
manifested  the  same  faculty  in  a  variety  of  other  deceptions.  I  exa- 
mined her  head,  and  Mr.  Carmichael  presented  a  cast  of  it  to  the  Phre- 
nological Society  ;  and  in  it  the  orgajss  of  8ecretiveness  and  Firmness  are 
decidedly  large.  Thie  North  American  Indians  are  celebrated  for  then: 
power  of  enduring  torture,  and  the  same  combinatum  occurs  in  casts  of 
two  of  their  skulls  in  the  Society *s  collection,  t  It  is  not  large  uor  the 
negroes,  and  they  are  an  open* minded  race  compared  with  the -astutious 
varieties  of  mankind.  It  is  very  large  in  the  native  Peruvians,  whose 
power  of  concealment  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  their  national  charae- 
ter.t     In  the  Laplanders  also  it  is  largely  developed.^ 

Dr.  George  Murray  Paterson  mentions  that  the  Hindoos  manifest 
Seicretiveness  in  a  high  degree  in  the  form  of  cunning  and  duplicity ; 
and  the  organ  is  very  large  in  their  heads.  II 

This  propensity,  when  predominantly  active,  produces  a  close  sly  lode ; 
the  eye  rolls  from  side  to  side ;  the  voice  is  low ;  the  shoulders  are 
drawn  up  toward  the  ears,  and  the  footstep  4s  soft  and  gliding.  The 
movements  of  the  body  are  toward  the  side.  Sir  Walter  Scott  acca* 
rately  describes  the  look  produced  by  this  faculty  and  Cautiousness  in 
the  following  lines.     Speaking  of  Cormac  Doil,  he  says : 

"  For  evil  seemed  that  old  man's  eye, 
Dark  and  designings  fierce  yet  shyj 
StiU  he  avoided  fvrward  look^ 
BiU  slow  and  circumspectly  took 
A  circling  nether-ceasing  glance. 
By  doubt  and  cunning  inark*d  at  once  ; 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray, 
From  under  eyebrows  shagged  and  gray.^' 

Lord  of  the  Jsusf  Canto  iv.,  p.  24.    • 

When  this  organ  is  very  large  in  the  head  of  an  author,  it  produces  a 
curious  eflfect  on  his  style.  The  different  members  of  his  sentences  are 
involved,  parenthetical,  and  often  obscure,  as  if  he  were  in  doubt  whether 
he  selected  the  proper  place  for  his  expressions,  and  hesitated  between 
what  he  ought  to  put  down  and  what  he  might  leave  to  be  understood. 
He  is  also  liable  to  quaintness.  Pope^s  style  occasionally  indicates  this 
quality,  and  the  faculty  was  strongly  manifested  in  his  character.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown's  style  also  is  characterized  by  Secretiveness,  and  the 
organ  was  large  in  his  head.  Croly's  poetry  presents  the  exjuression  of 
it.  Goldsmith's  writings  indicate  a  very  moderate  endowment  in  him. 
This  faculty,  by  enabling  an  author  skilfully  to  work  up  his  incidents  and 
events,  and  to  conceal  the  denouement  of  his  plot  or  story  till  the  most 
appropriate  time  and  place  for  the  elucidation,  greatly  aids  him  in  pro- 
ducing effect.  The  organ  was  very  large  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  also 
in  Swift  and  Burns.lT 

The  organ  of  Secretiveness  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  Dr. 

*  Phrenological  Journal^  ii.,  42. 

t  Ibid.,  ii.,  635.    Blumenbach,  IJecas  Prima,  tab.  ix 

/Robertson's  History  of  America  j  b.  iv.;  and  Edinburgh  Remew,\x^  437. 
.  Phrenologicdl  Journal,  ix.,  329.    B\um,en\NLch,  Decas  Quinia,  p.  9. 
Trans,  of  the  Pkren,  Soc.,  p.  443. 
f.-PArenologicai  Journal^  ix.,  64. 
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Gall  remtiks  that  it  reqaires  a  particular  study  in  each  species.  In  the 
compion  species  of  ape,  for  example,  it  commences  above  the  origin  of 
the  zygomatic  arch,  and  extends  forward  to  nearly  the  middle  of  this  bone. 
Its  situation  is  the  same  in  the  tiger,  cat,  and  fox.  In  carniTorous 
animals  also,  and  in  birds  distinguished  for  cunning,  this  region  will  in 
general  be  found  large. 

Manifestations  of  this  propensity,  clearly  attributable  to  disease  of  the 
oi^n,  are  described  by.  authors  on  insanity.*  The  cunning  shown  by 
many  of  the  insane,  especially  in  concealing  their  true  state,  has  often 
excited  astonishment.  Fodere  speaks  of  two  patients  who  had  been 
bng  confined  in  the  asylum  at  Marseilles.  After  an  apparent  cure  of 
considerable  duration,  their  friends  demanded  their  dismissal.  He, 
lu>wever,  suspected  deception,  and  determined  to  hold  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  them.  For  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  he  avoided  the 
kind  of  ideas  in  regard  to  which  he  knew  them  to  be  insane,  they  sooke, 
reasoned,  and  acted  like  men  of  sound  judgment.  But  when  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  which  excited  their  deranged  faculties,  their  eyes 
began  to  sparkle,  the  muscles  of  the  face  to  contract,  and  an  evident 
agitation  took  place,  accompanied  with  an  effort  to  preserve  calmness. 
Aey  wwe  ordered  to  be  detained.  Pinel  mentions  the  cunning  and 
tricks  of  some  lunatics  as  remarkable.  Dr.  Marshalf  notices  the  case 
of  a  man  in  Bethlem  Hospital  in  1789,  who  fancied  he  was  a  great  man. 
"  He  was  very  crafty,  and  used  much  flattery  to  the  keepers,  calling 
them  *  fine  men,  gentlemen,*  especially  when  he  wanted  any  indulgence  ; 
but  when  his  complacent  looks  and  genteel  expressions  did  not  avail  him, 
he  became  revengeful,  made  up  some  plausible  story  against  them,  and 
slyly  told  it  to  the  steward.  When  fresh  patients  came  into  the  house, 
he  always  introduced  himself  to  them  ;  he  was  very  civil  to  them,  and, 
after  gaining  their  confidence,  he  tried  to  set  their  money  from  them, 
which,  if  he  could  not  do  by  other  means,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem 
to  get  possession  of  it." 

The  regular  metaphysicians  have  not  admitted  any  faculty  correspond* 
ing  to  this  propensity,  nor  am  I  aware  that  they  give  any  theory  of  cun- 
ning,  although  it  is  an  obvious  in^edient  in  human  nature.  The  quality, 
hoWever,  is  familiarly  recognised  by  a  variety  of  writers.  Jjord  Bacon,  in 
his  Essay  on  Cunnings  graphically  describes  a  number  of  the  abuses  of 
Secretiveness.  "  We  take  cunning,*'  says  he,  **  for  a  sinister  or  crooked 
wisdom,  and  certainly  there  is  a  ^eat  difference  between  a  cunning  inan 
and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  pomt  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ^ility. 
There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well ;  so  there  are 
some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and  factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak 
men."  In  Peveril  of  the  Peak  we  have  the  following  dialogue :  "  Your 
Grace  holds  his  wisdom  very  high,"  said  the  attendant.  **  His  cunning 
at  least,  I  do,"  replied  Buckingham,  **  which,  in  court  affairs,  often  takes 
,the  weather-gage  of  wisdom." 

The  organ  is  established. 

8.  ACQUISITIVENESS. 

The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  situated  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone.  By  Dr.  Spurzheim  it  was  called  Covetiveness ;  Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie  suggested  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Acquisitiveness, 
which  Dr.  Spurzheim  subsequently  adopted. 

The  metaphysicians  have  not  admitted  a  propfsnsity  to  acquure,  which 
is  gratified  by  the  mere  act  of  acquisition  without  any  ulterior  object,  as  a 

**  See  Dr.  A.  Combe's  ObtervcUioM  on  Mental  Derangemmty  pp.  182,  250. 
t  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Braxnt  p.  192. 
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UcuMj  of  the  haman  mind.  Dr.  HotcheMm  ny« :  "  Thas,  as  soon  ai  yfn 
come  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth,  or  power  to  gratify  any.  of  our  oii^ 
nal  desires,  we  must  also  desire  them  ;  and  hence  arises  the  universality 
of  these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  tinee  they  are  the  means  of  gratifying 
all  other  desires.**  In  like  manner,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that 
*'  whatever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  appetite,  or  of  any 
natural  desire,  is  itself  desir^  on  account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our  apprehension  with 
agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  regarded 
as  valuable  in  itself,  independently  of  its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth 
becomes  with  many  an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit ;  though,  at  first,  it  u 
undoubtedly  valued,  merely  <m  account  of  ita  subserviency  to  th6  attain- 
ment of  other  objects."* 

The  same  author  says,  in  another  place,  that  "  avarice  is  a  particular 
modification  of  the  desire  of  power,  arising  from  the  various  functions  of 
money  in  a  commercial  country.  Its  influence  as  an  active  principle  if 
much  strengthened  by  habit  and  as80ciation.''t 

Dr.  Thomas  Brownl:  admits  the  desire  of  wealth  to  be  a  modification 
of  the  desire  of  power,  but  he  endeavours  to  show  that  Mr.  Stewart*8 
theory  is  defective  in  accounting  for  avarice,  and  enters  into  a  most  iouze- 
nious  argument,  to  explain  how  that  feeling  arises  from  association.  He 
takes  time  into  account  as  an  ingredient ;  and  adduces  the  example  of  a 
boy  purchasing  an  apple.  **  Before  the  boy  lays  out  his  penny  in  the 
purchase  of  an  apple  or  orange,"  says  he,  *^  it  appears  to  him  valuable 
chiefly  as  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  apple  or  orange.  But  the  fruit,  agree- 
able as  it  may  have  been  while  it  lasted,  is  soon  devoured ;  its  value,  with 
respect  to  him,  has  wholly  ceased  ;  and  the  penny,  he  knows,  is  still  in 
existence,  and  would  have  been  still  his  own^  if  the  fruit  had  not  been 
purchased.  He  thinks  of  the  penny,  therefore,  as  existing  now,  and  ex- 
isting without  anything  which  he  can  oppose  to  it  as  an  equivalent ;  and 
the  feeling  o(  regret  arises — the  wish,  that  he  had  not  made  the  purchase, 
and  that  the  penny,  as  still  existing,  and  equally  capable  as  before  of  pro- 
curing some  new  enjoyment,  had  continued  in  his  pocket."  This  produces 
'*  a  slight  terror  of  expense,  which  the  habits  of  many  years  may  strengthen 
into  parsimony." 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  this  speculation,  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful instance  of  the  nature  of  metaphysical  science  ;  but  it  is  not  sound. 
The  question  occurs,  Why  is  this  *' flight  terror  of  expense  "  experienced 
only  by  some  boys  and  some  men,  since  association  and  the  love  of  enjoy- 
ment are  universal  qualities  of  human  nature  1 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  Lord  Kames  (who  has  been  cen- 
sured by  the  regular  metaphysicians  for  admitting  too  many  faculties) 
recognises  the  existence  of  this  feeling  as  a  primitive  propensity  in  man, 
and  calls  it  the  **  hoarding  appetite.  Man,"  says  his  lordship,  **  is  by 
nature  a  hoarding  animal^  having  an  appetite  for  storing  up  things  of  use ; 
and  the  sense  of  property  is  bestowed  on  men  for  securing  what  they  thus 
store  up."^  He  adds,  that  "  the  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature  a  great 
blessing,  degenerates  into  a  great  curse,  when  it  transgresses  the  bounds 
of  moderation."  And  in  another  work  he  observes  :  "  The  notion  df 
property  arises  from  an  innate  sense,  which  teaches  even  infants  to  dis- 
tinguish between  yours  and  min«.  "II 

The  observer  of  the  passion  of  avarice  in  real  life  is  net  satisfied  with 
such  theories  as  those  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.  King,  in  hit 
Anecdotes  of  his  Times,  remarks,  that  an  avaricious  man  **  is  bom  and 

*  JSlemetUs,  p.  388,  t  Ouflirus,  p.  92. 

/  Lsctures^  vol.  iii.,  p.  474.  ^  SketcKe*,^.,  ^tiV,%, 

\\  Loose  HinU  upon  Educotiofv,  ^  e^vX.,  ^.  Vy^, 
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fjTMMd  to  a  sordid  love  of  money,  which  first  appears  wheo  he  is  very 
young,  grows  op  with  him,  and  increases  in  middle  age,  and,  when  be  is 
oU,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  passions  have  subsided,  wholly  engrosses  him.*' 
(P.  101.)  He  mentions  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwick,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boiongfa.  Sir  James  Lowther,  Sir  Thomas  Colby,  and  Sir  William  Smith, 
u  remarluible  instances  of  it. 

The  metaphysical  notions  of  Mr.  Stewart  fail  entirely  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  avarice,  under  which  passion  no  enjoyment  is  sought,  except 
that  of  accumulating  wealth.  The  character  of  Trapbois,  as  drawn  m 
The  Fortunes  of  JSigel,  and  admirably  represented  on  the  Edinburgh 
itage  by  Mr.  Mason,  is  a  personification  of  the  faculty  of  Acquisitiveness, 
operating  as  a  blind  animal  instinct,  exalted  to  the  highest  degree  o(  ener- 
gy and  activity,  and  extinguishing  every  feeling  of  the  mind,  except  that 
of  fear,  which  it  had  cultivated  and  increased  to  minister  to  its  protection. 
Thia«haracter  is  recognised  as  nataral ;  highly  coloured,  indeed,  but  true 
to  life  in  its  leading  features.  It  appears  a^urd,  therefore,  to  ascribe,  as 
the  metaphysicians  do,  so  intense  a  passion  to  a  mere  law  of  association 
u  its  source — to  an  error  of  the  uiKlerstanding,  in  mistaking  wealth  for 
the  objects  which  it  is  fitted  to  obtain.  The  very  essence  of  the  charac- 
ter is  a  desire  for  wealth,  independent  of  every  purpose  of  spplication. 
Phrenologists  have  observed  that  the  intensity  of  the  wish  to  acquire  is 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  and  they  therefore 
regard  it  as  an  original  propensity  of  the  mind.  The  organ  was  discovered 
m  the  following  manner : 

When  Dr.  Gall  was  employed  in  comparing  mental  manifestations  with 
cerebral  developement,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  in  his  house  indi- 
Tiduals  of  the  lower  orders,  with  the  view  of  more  easily  discovering  the 
different  primitive  propensities,  which  he  supposed  would  be  found  to  ope- 
rate in  them  with  greater  simplicity  and  vigour  than  in  persons  of  higher 
rank.  On  many  occasions  the  individuals  assembled,  encouraged  by  him 
to  familiarity,  accused  each  other  of  petty  larcenies,  or  of  what  they  styled 
ehiperieSt  and  took  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  those  who  excelled  in 
such  practices ;  and  the  ehipeurs  themselves  advanced  in  frOnt  of  their 
companions,  proud  of  their  superior  savoir-faire.  What  particularly 
attracted  his  attention  was,  that  some  of  tho  men  showed  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  thieving,  and  preferred  starving  to  accepting  any  part  of  the 
bread  and  fruit  which  their  companions  had  stolen ;  while  the  ehipeurs 
ridiculed  such  conduct  and  thoight  it  silly. 

To  discover  whether  this  tendency  to  pilfer  was  connected  with  any 
particular  cerebral  organ.  Dr.  Gall  divided  the  persons  whom  he  had  as- 
sembled into  three  classes  :  the  first  included  the  ehipeurs ;  the  second, 
those  who  abhoned  the  very  idea  of  stealing ;  and  the  thirds  those  who 
seemed  to  regard  it  with  inuifference.  On  comparing  the  heads  of  these 
three  classes,  he  found  that  the  most  inveterate  ehipeurs  had  a  long  pro- 
minence extending  from  the  organ  of  Secretiveness,  almost  as  far  as  the 
external  anffle  of  the  superciliary  ridffe  ;  and  that  this  region  vfMflai  in 
all  those  who  showed  a  horror  of  theft — while  in  those  who  were  indiffe- 
rent about  it,  the  part  was  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  developed, 
but  never  so  mucn  as  in  the  professed  thieves  :  and,  on  repeating  the  ex- 
periment Benin  and  again  with  a  new  assemblage,  he  found  the  same 
results  uniiermiy  present  themselves.* 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  constancy  of  the/acto,.the  idea  naturally 

*  The  effect  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  directing;  Aequisitiveness  is  not 
sufficiently  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Gall  in  this  description.    This  organ  mav  be 
large  in  an  individual,  who  may  nevertheless  have  an  abhorrexvcft  o{\Va\1^\V 
his  oTffans  of  Conscienthaanesst  Benevolence,  and  Reikeclion  ax«  vXsoVaxiJb. 
He  will  be  fond  of  property,  but  wili  desire  to  obUiin  il  Vioiie%XVf , 
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oeciiTTed  te  the  mind  of  Dr.  Qall,  tb>t  tba  propcoiil^  to  evfroprjalt  mut 

be  •amsbow  connected  with  Ihe  pecaliarilj  o(  cerebnl  conGgnratioa  which 
had  Ml  atrangly  ■ttncled  hie  notice.  I[  could  not  be  [he  e&sct  of  educa- 
tion, for  most  of  the  anhjecliofhieobwrvUioiuhBd received  none.  Th^ 
ware  the  children  of  OHtura  left  to  theii  Own  reaaaRae.     Some  who  deteet- 

■ooal  coQiplelelir  neglected.     The  winta  and  circumatoncea  of  all  of  them 

and  to  what  cauaei,  therefore,  could  tba  diSerance  be  aacribed,  if  not  to 
BD  oiiginal  difTerence  of  mental  conatitution  1 

At  thie  time  Dr.  Gatl  wnt  physician  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  InatitutiOD, 
wheie  pupils  were  received  fiom  ail  to  fourteen  jeara  of  age,  without  aof 
pieliDiinary  education.  M.  May,  adiatinguiahedpaychologiat,  then  direc- 
tor of  the  eatabhahuient,  M.  Venna,  the  teacher,  and  he,  had  it  thua  ia 
(heir  power  to  make  the'tnoataccurat*obaervalianaon  the  ptimilive  men- 
tal condition  of  tbeae  children.  Some  of  them  were  lemarkible  fora 
decided  ptopeneity  to  steal,  while  olben  did  not  ahow  the  leeat  inclination 
to  it ;  aaine  of  them  were  eaaily  reformed,  but  otbera  were  quite  inconi- 
gible.  The  aeTereat  puniahmenta  were  inflicted  uponono  of  Iham,  but 
nithnut  any  eSect.  As  he  fell  himaelf  iocipsble  of  reaiating  teiiiptatian, 
he  reaoWed  to  be  a  Cottar,  becauae,  as  ha  aaJd,  he  could  then  indulge  hit 
inclination  with  impunity.  On  eumiuingthe  beads  of  all  these  boys,  the 
Wme  region  was  raund  to  bo  aniformly  deieloped  iu  tiroporlian  to  the 
endowmenl  of  the  propensity.  Dr.  Oall  made  caats  of  uioae  ofthemwbo 
were  confirmed  thierea,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  auch  other  hudi 
of  tbievea  or  robbers  as  might  afterward  fall  in  his  way. 

About  this  time,  also,  Dr.  Gall  met  with  another  very  decialTa  proof 
of  the  connexion  between  tbia  propensity  and  a  perticulai  dcTsiopemeDt  of 
brain.  In  the  houee  of  correctioti  be  saw  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  m, 
who  had  been  a  notorious  thief  from  his  esrtiest  infancy.  Punishment  ha- 
ving had  no  effect  upon  him,  he  was  at  last  CDndomnedto  impnaonment  for 
life,  aa  abaolutely  incorrigible.  In  a  portrait  of  him,  in  the  SSth  plate  irf' 
Dr.  Gall's  Atlas,  a  remarkable  prombenca  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  heaJ 

of  Acquis itiveneaa.     The  forehead  ia  low,  narrow,  and  retreating,  andliii 
intellect  ia  staled  to  have  been  eiceedinglj  weak  and  defective ;  aad 
hence  the  aacendency  and  activity  of  the  propensity  in  question  are  nsily 
eiptained. 
The  following  cuts  represent  skulla  in  which  the  organ  of  AcqiuNtin- 
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to  ngard  the  indiTtdaal  in  whom  it  predominates  as  a  base  and  sordiiL 
Iwiig,  cased  in  selfishness,  and  dead  to  every  generous  sentiment.  But 
«ben  we  Tiew  it  in  its  results,  it  rises  vastly  in  dignity  and  importance. 
Us  first  demand  of  nature  is  to  live  and  to  enjoy  ;  the  other  feelinj^s  of 
tbi  mind,  independently  of  Acquisitiveness,  would  prompt  man  to  kill  and 
ml,  or  to  weave  and  wear,  for  the  satisfaction  of  bw  present  wants.  But 
if  he  bounded  his  industry  by  his  necessities,  and  lolled  in  idleness  while 
DBt  employed  in  indispensable  pursuits,  he  would  never  become  rich. 
Wealth  consists  of  the  savings  of  industry,  after  supplying  immediate  do- 
minds.  According  to  the  metaphysicians,  there  is  no  instinctive  propen- 
aty  inmao,  prompting  him,  by  anaturai  impulse,  to  save  and  to  accumulate; 
my  imagine  that  Uie  calls  of  nature  for  immediate  gratification,  or  the 
hvesf  power,  are  the  only  motives  to  such  exertions.  In  the  faculty  of 
Acquisitiveness,  however,  the  phrenologist  perceives  an  instinct  prompt- 
isf  the  human  being,  after  his  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  appeased, 
IM  his  person  protected  against  the  elements  of  heaven,  to  labour,  prompt- 
«d  by  the  mere  delight  of  accumulating;  and  to  the  ceaseless  indostr? 
which  this  instinct  |voduces  is  to  be  ascribed  the  wealth  with  which  civi- 
faed  man  is  everywhere  surrounded.  It  prompts  the  husbandman,  the 
titisan,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  to  diligence  iu  their  several 
vscations  ;  and,  instead  of  being  necessarily  the  parent  only  of  a  sordid 
ippetite,  it  is,  when  properly  directed,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  comforts 
ud  elegancies  of  life.  Its  regular  activity  distinguishes  civilized  man 
ftom  the  savage.  The  prodigal,  who  consumes  the  last  shilling  which  he 
oo  command,  dies  and  leaves  no  useful  trace  of  his  existence  behind  him. 
Hw  laborious  artisan,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  under  the  impulse  of  this 
iieolty,  consumes  only  half  the  produce  of  his  labour,  leaves  the  other 
jttU^  as  a  contribution  to  the  stock  of  national  capital,  to  set  in  motion  the 
industry  of  unborn  generations.  These,  if  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
will  leave  it  with  new  accessions  to  their  posterity ;  and  thus  the  stream 
of  pabiic  prosperity  will  be  swelled,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  to  the  remotest 
penods  of  time.  When,  however,  the  pursuit  oi  wealth  becomes  the 
chief  business  of  life,  Acquisitiveness  deadens  the  moral  sentiments,  en- 
grosses the  intellect,  and  debases  the  whole  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  propensity  takes  its  direction  from  the  other  faculties  with  which 
it  ia  combined.  Acquisitiveness  and  Individuality  both  large,  are  neces- 
stry  to  a  spirited  collector  of  objects  in  natural  history  :  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  large  Form,  Colouring,  and  Ideality,  it  takes  the  direction  of 
Mctares ;  when  with  large  Veneration,  it  may  lead  to  collecting  old  coins. 
IB  tkuxtf  in  no  instance  where  the  wish  to  acquire  and  possess  is  strongly 
manifested,  is  this  organ  deficient ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  in 
whom  there  is  no  appetite  for  accumulation,  who  allow  their  substance 
to  slip  throogh  their  hands,  from  incapacity  to  retain  it,  I  have  always  seen 
it  small. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  maintains,  that  the  desire  for  wealth  or  in- 
dividoal  property  is  not  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  in 
his  own  head,  this  organ  (like  that  of  Destructiveness,  the  feeling  attached 
to  which  he  also  denies)  is  by  no  means  largely  developed.  So  differentl^r 
do  those  feel  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is  large,  that  they  wish  to  acquire 
for  the  mere  sake  of  acquisition.  If  a  person  so  endowed  be  owner  of 
fifty  acres,  it  will  give  him  infinite  delight  to  acquire  fifty  more ;  if  of  one 
thousand  or  ene  hundred  thousand,  he  will  stilC  be  gratified  in  adding  to 
their  number,  ^is  understanding  may  be  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
already  p<^ssesses  ample  store  for  every  enjoyment,  and  abundant  provi- 
sion against  every  want ;  yet,  if  this  faculty  be  active,  he  will  feel  tv\% 
joys  ioapairod  if  he  ceae^s  to  amass.  This  explains  the  'mia.\MSG\«  TA.Vax« 
0/  thmpasMoa  for  Mcquinng,  and  also  one  Muree  of  ihn  dJAinMiVDXiStfVDX 
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generally  ezperienced  by  penont  whoee  liyes  have  been  deroted  to  com^ 
merce,  when  they  retire  firom  bustnese  with  a  Tiew  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  The  gratification  of  Acqutsitireness  in  accumulating 
wealth  constituted  the  chief  pleasure  of  their  preyioua  lives ;  and  whed 
this  propensity  ceases  to  be  indulged,  and  no  other  faculty  has  been  culti- 
Tatea  with  equal  ardour,  ennui  and  disgust  are  the  natural  and  unavoid- 
able results  of  their  new  situation. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  an  objection  tb  this  propensity,  that  property  is 
an  institution  of  society,  and  that  an  organ  cannot  exist  ia  the  brain  for  a 
factitious  desire.  The  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  idea  of  property 
springs  from  the  natural  suggestions  of  the  faculty  in  question ;  and  that 
tne  laws  of  society  are  the  consequences,  not  the  causes,  of  its  existence. 
Laws  are  intentied  to  regulate  the  dewres  of  mankind  for  possessions : 
but  this  purpose  clearly  supposes  such  desires  antecedently  to  exist. 

Many  persons,  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Approbation  are 
larvae,  as  well  as  Acquisitiveness,  can  with  difficulty  believe  that  the  lattei 
influences  their  feelings.  They  are  so  ready  to  disburse  and  to  bestow 
that  they  never  accumulate,  and  hence  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  no  tendency  to  acquire.  But  such  persons  are  keen  in  their  dealr 
ings ;  they  cheapen  in  makinff  purchases,  know  where  bargains  are  to  be 
obtained,  and,  on  consulting  their  own  minds,  wiH  find  that  schemes  for 
acquiring  property  frequently  haunt  their  imaginations.  They  are  also 
prone  to  admire  the  rich.  Pers6ns,  on  the  contrary,  in  whom  the  organ 
IS  small,  think  of  everything  with  more  interest,  and  pursue  every  object 
with  more  avidity,  than  wealth.  They  may  be  industrious  in  order  to 
live,  but  there  is  no  intense  energy  in  their  pursuit  of  gain ;  and  their 
fancies,  in  building  castles  in  the  air,  rarely  erect  palaces  of  gold,  or  place 
happiness  in  hoards  of  accumulated  riches. 

The  effects  of  this  faculty  are  greatly  modified  by  the  strength  of  Self> 
Esteem.  Acquisitiveness  desires  to  acquire ;  Self-Esteem  produces  the 
love  of  aelf;  the  two  conjoined  give  rise  to  the  love  of  acquisition  for 
self-gratification ;  and  if  both  organs  bo  large,  the  individual  will  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  sordid  selfishness,  unless  the  morel  powers  be  active 
and  energetic.  The  passion  for  uniqueM  alsO  seems  to  arise  from  'this 
combination. 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  the  negroes  are  iitUe  prone  to  steal,  and  that 
the  organ  is  moderately  developed  in  them.  He  had  an  Of^rtunity  of 
observing,  among  the  Spanish  troops,  that  both  the  Arragonese  and  Gas- 
tilians  have  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  region  a  good  deal  flattened, 
denoting  a  small  Acquisitiveness ;  and  he  was  assured  that  they  are  faith- 
ful servants,  and  equally  incapable  of  stealing  and  of  lying.  The  Kal- 
muck's, again,  are  the  very  opposite.  They  are  renowned  for  thievug 
and  bad  faith ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  Blumenbach,  in  describing 
the  Kalmuck  skull,  observes  that  it  is  almost  globular,  and  projects  in 
the  region  of  Acquisitiveness — ^^  globoaa  fere  calvaria  forma  *^ — **capia 
ad  latera  extantiay  Dr.  Gall  possessed  two  Kalmuck  skulls,  both  cor- 
responding with  Blumenbach's  description.  Dr.  Spurzheim  also  teHs  us, 
''  that  a  young  Kalmuck,  brought  to  Vienna  by  Count  Stahrenberg,  he- 
came  melancholy,  because  his  confessor,  who'instructed  him  in  religion 
and  morality,  had  forbidden  him  to  steal.  He  got  permission  to  steal,  on 
condition  that  he  should  give  back  what  he  had  stokn.  The  young  man, 
profiting  by  this  permission,  stole  his  confessor's  watch  during  high  mass, 
but  joyfully  returned  it  after  mass  was  over." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  miser  without  a  great  endowmmit  of  this 

propensity,  although  an  individual  may  be  a  thief  with  a  moderate  pertioa 

of  it,    Ararice  arises  from  Acqms\uveiie«B,  t^xftod  lo  the  height  o.  a  pie- 

Aoo.     Theft  implies  a  want  of  reguVatAnf^  an^  ^ttec^i\\^^^sA»«GA!a VMa^ 
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BMxral  faculties,  as  much  as  an  ezcessiTe  and  intensi)  desire  to  acqaire 
jirupertjr  for  the  sake  of  poesessing  it.  Strong  sensual  propensities,  which 
cannot  be  gratified  without  money,  may  lead  individuals  to  resort  to  theft 
as  a  means  of  supplying  their  wants,  without  the  love  of  property  itself 
being  strong ;  but  Conseientionsness  must  be  weak,  before  such  an 
ezDMient  can  be  resorted  to. 

The  existence  of  this  erffan  throwrs  light  on  the  tendency  to  steal, 
which  .scMse  individuals,  whose  ezteroal  circumstances  place  them  far 
above  temptation,  manifest  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  them  it  seems 
to  be  in  a  state  of  diseased  activity,  and  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  moral 
and  lefleeting  faculties.  Dr.  Gall  mentions  several  caseii  of  diseased 
aflectioBS  of  thiis  organ.  M.  Kneisler,  governor  of  the  prison  of  Prague, 
spoke  4o  him  and  Dr.  Spurxheim  about  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  who 
stole  continually  from  her  husband  in  the  most  adroit  manner,  and  who 
was  at  last  shut  ap  in  a  house  of  correction,  which  she  had  scarcely  left, 
when  she  stole  again,  and  was  again  confined.  She  was  condemned  to 
a  tfand  and  longer  imprisonment,  and  again  commenced  her  operations  in 
the  jail  itself.  With  the  utmost  address,  she  made  a  hole  in  the  stove 
which  heated  the  apartment  where  the  money  was  deposited,  and  com- 
■aitted  repeated  depredations,  which  were  soon  noticed.  Every  means 
were  adopted  to  detect  the  offender,  and  bells  were  suspended  at  the 
dsors  and  windows,  but  ail  in  vain.  At  length  a  spring-gun  was  set,  the 
wire  of  which  was  connected  with  the  strong  box.  She  was  so  dread- 
fully frightened  by  its  explosion,  that  she  had  not  time  to  escape  through 
the  stove.  At  Copenhsgen  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  saw  an  incorrigible 
thief,  who  sometimes  distributed  the  produce  of  his  larcenies  to  the  poor ; 
and,  in  another  place,  a  robber,  who  was  in  confinement  for  the  seventh 
time,  assured  them,  with  sorrow,  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  act  other- 
wise. He  begged  to  be  detained  in  prison,  and  to  be  provided  with  the 
aaeans  «f  supporting  himself. 

At  Monster  a  man  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  eight  years, 
on  account  of  some  robberies  :  he  was  no  sooner  liberated  than  he  com- 
mitted fresh  depredations,  and  was  then  imprisoned  for  life.  Sixteen 
years  afterward  he  revealed  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  among 
the  crinainals,  and  it  was  proposed  to  reward  him  by  setting  him  free. 
The  judge  objected  to  this,  that  it  would  be  dansrerous  to  do  so,  as  the 
man  himself  had  previously  assured  him  that  his  thievish  propensity  was 
so  rooted  in  his  constitution  that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  resist  it. 
About  a  year  afterward  he  escaped  from  prison,  betook  himself  to  his 
old  practices,  and  was  again  arrested ;  shortly  after  which  he  hanged 
himself.  **  During  ten  years  that  I  have  known  this  man  in  the  prison,'' 
said  Wemekiag,  from  whom  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ffot  these  details, 
"  he  was  remarkable  for  activity,  and  also  for  devotion  during  divine  ser- 
vice ;  but  I  learned,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  constantly  been  commit- 
ting theft,  even  in  the  prison  itself.'* 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  among  the  young  men  confined  in  one  of  the 
prisons  of  Berlin  (Stadtvogtey)  one  in  particular  attracted  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  himself.  They  strongly  recommeixied  that  he 
should  never  be  set  at  liberty,  as  they  thought  it  impossible  he  could  ab- 
stain from  stealing.  They  explained  their  opinions  to  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  them,  and,  on  examining  the  registers,  the  latter  were  much 
surprised  to  find  that  the  man  had  from  infancy  manifested  the  strongest 
tendency  to  thievihg.  The  organs  of  the  higher  sentiments  were  ex- 
tremely deficient,  while  that  of  Acquisitiveness  was  developed  in  the 
highest  d^ree.  There  was,  moreover,  an  immense  endoN«ui«i!iX  q(  ^«« 
cretiwenen.  The  man  was  little  and  deformed ;  his  foYehe%d.  ^^  Ni^XvA^") 
Joar,"  retroAUng  backward  inunediately  nbove  the  eyeVkiO'w^  \  W\  ^% 
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ktenl  regioiMr,  or  templos,  were  broed  and  promiiieDt.  In  such  a  caMf 
ao  pbrenmo^^  woold  hesitate  to  give  the  same  advice. 

In  the  prison  at  Bern  Drs.  Gall  and  Sporzheim  saw  a  rickety  and 
badly^organiaed  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  could  not  refrain  from 
stealing ;  and  who,  with  bis  pockets  filled  with  his  own  bread,  purloined 
that  of  others.  At  Hatna  the  officers  spoke  to  them  about  an  incorrigible 
robber,  named  Fesselmayer,  whom  no  punishment  couU  amend.  He 
stole  in  prison  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  mark  was  put  upon  bis  arm,  that 
all  might  be  upon  their  guard  against  him.  Before  seeing  him,  Drs.  Gall 
and  Sporzheim  stated  what  his  developement  ought  to  be,  and  their  pre- 
diction was  verified  at  the  first  glance.  He  had  the  appearance  of  beioff 
siKteen,  although  he  was  in  reuity  twenty-six  years  of  age.  His  head 
was  round,  and  about  the  size  of  that  of  an  infant  of  one  year.  He  was, 
moreover,  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Schiotz,  a  Danish  magistrate,  reports  the  case  of  an  incorrigible 
thief,  in  whom  he  found  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  very  Urge.* 

Numerous  examples  of  the  diseased  activity  of  this  propensity  occur  in 
all  lunatic  asylums,  and  afToid  strong  proof  of  the  independent  existence  of 
the  faculty  imd  organ.  Pinel  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation, that  men  who,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  are  justly  considered  as  modeb 
of  probity,  cannot  refrain  from  stealing  and  cheating  during  the  paroxysm ; 
and  Dr.  Gall  gives  four  cases  of  women,  who,  in  their  ordinary  state^  had 
no  such  tendency,  but  when  pregnant  manifested  it  in  a  high  degree. 

Two  citizens  of  Vienna  attracted  bis  notice,  both  of  whom  had  led 
irreproachable  lives  previously  to  becoming  insane.  After  that  time 
both  were  distinguished  for  an  extraordinary  incli&atioB  to  steal  They 
wandered  over  the  hospital  from  morning  to  night,  picking  up  whatever 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon — straw,  rags,  clothes,  wood,  &c, — which 
they  carefully  concealed  in  the  apartment  which  they  inhabited  in  com* 
mon;  and,  although  lodged  in  the  same  chamber,  they  stole  from  each 
other.  In  both  the  organ  was  very  much  developed.  I  have  seen 
several  patients  in  asylums  finrthe  insane,  in  whom  the  propensity  to  steal 
was  a  predominant  trait,  and  the  organ  was  largely  developed  in  them  all. 

M.  Esquirol,  physician  to  the  Salp^tridre  of  Paris,  gave  Dr.  Gall  an 
account  of  a  knight  at  Malta,  who  had  quitted  the  ann^  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  French  revolution,  and  who,  from  excessive  indulgence  and 
disappointed  love,  had  become  weak  in  intellect,  violent  in  temper,  and 
at  last  a  thief.  On  his  way  to  M.  EsquiroPs  asylum  he  contrived  to 
steal  spoons,  covers,  &c.,  from  the  inns  at  which  he  dined.  He  then 
went  about  accompanied  by  a  servant,  and  not  unfrequently  refreshed 
himself  in  coffee-houses,  and,  instead  of  paying,  put  the  cup,  saucer,  and 
^>oon  into  his  pocket,  and  walked  away.  In  other  respects  he  was  suffi- 
ciently reasonable.  This  incUnation  to  theft  was  cured,  although  his 
intellect  remained  weak. 

Acrel  mentions  a  young  man  who  was  trepanned,  in  conoequoiice  of 
a  severe  wound  on  the  temple,  in  the  region  of  the  organ  of  Acquisitive- 
ness. After  his  dismissal  from  the  hospital,  he  manifested  an  irresiatible 
propensity  to  steal  t  after  committing  seversl  larcenies,  be  was  impriaonod, 
and  would  have  been  condemned,  had  not  Acrel  declared  him  insaine. 

*'  There  are  persons,"  says  that  accurate  and  philoeophical  obsecier 
and  physician.  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,t  "who  are  moral  to  the  highsat 
degree  as  to  certain  duties,  but  who,  nevertheless,  live  under  the  infloraee 
of  some  one  vice.  In  one  instance  a  woman  was  exemplary  in  her  obe- 
diaiice  to  every  command  of  the  moral  law  except  one — the  could  ustfrf- 
/rtm/rom  siiuding.  "What  made  this  V\c«  vaoce  remarkable  was,  AU 
Mt  SAW  m  Auy  tftrcumttoficcs,  and  not  addicted  to  exkra.'sascmtiaw.smir 
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Such  was  the  propensity  to  this  vice,  that,  when  she  could  lay 
kr  hands  upon  nothing  more  valuable,  she  would  often,  at  the  table  of  a 
friend,  fill  her  pockets  secretly  with  bread.  She  both  confessed  and 
lamented  her  crime.*'  A  case  of  the  same  kind  is  recorded  in  The  PhrB" 
nelogicMl  Journal  ;*  and  Montaigne  refers^  similar  instances  which  had 
fUlen  under  his  own  obsenration.t 

The  JounuU  de  Ptaris  of  S9th  March,  1816,  sUtes,  that  **  an  ex-com- 
missary of  police,  Beaa-Conseil,  has  just  been  condemned  to  eight  years* 
confinement  and  hard  labour,  and  to  the  pillory,  for  having,  when  still  in 
office,  stolen  some  pieces  of  plate  from  an  inn.  T^e  accused  persisted 
to  the  last  in  an  odd  enough  species  of  defence.  He  did  not  deny  the 
cnme,  but  he  attributed  it  to  mental  alienation,  occasioned  by  wounds 
which  he  had  received  at  Marseilles  in  1815."  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that 
if  the  previous  conduct  of  Beau-Conseil  was  irreproachable,  and  if  he 
really  did  receive  a  wound  in  the  head,  either  his  counsel  was  inexcussf 
kle  in  not  making  the  defence  available,  or  the  court  was  blameable  for 
not  listening  to  it. 

.  This  propensity  is  found  also  in  the  lower  animals.  Lord  Karnes  ob- 
serves, that  '*  the  beavers  perceive  the  timber  they  store  up  to  be  their 
piooierty-;  and  the  bees  seem  to  have  the  same  perception  with  regard  to 
their  winter  provision  of  honey.'*  Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  variety  of  the 
lower  animals  which  manifest  Uie  sense  of  property.  The  same  pair  of 
storks,  swallows,  nightingales,  and  red-breasts  return,  in  spring  or  in  au- 
tumn, to  the  same  country  in  which  they  had  passed  the  season  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  establish  themselves,  the  storks  on  the  same  steeples, 
the  swallows  under  the  same  roofs,  and  the  nightingales  in  the  same  bushes. 
If  another  pair  of  birds  attempt  to  seize  the  place  already  appropriated, 
war  is  immediately  wased  against  them,  and  the  intruders  are  forced  to 
depart  Cows,  returmng  from  the  pasturage,  occupy  each  its  own  stall 
in  the  byre,  and  defend  i%.t  The  cat  and  dog,  in  hiding  food,  to  be  used 
when  hunger  returns-^and  the  squirrel,  hamster,  and  jackdaw,  which 
collect  provisions  for  the  winter — undoubtedly  have  the  notion  of  property 
in  the  stores  they  accumulate.  These  animals,  however,  do  not  enact 
laws ;  and  the  sense  of  property  is  in  them  clearly  an  instinct  of  nature. 
In  the  humin  race,  says  Dr.  Gall,  the  process  is  the  same  :  Nature  inspires 
the  mind  with  the  notion  of  property,  and  laws  are  made  to  protect  it. 

Tlie  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  is  established. 

9.  CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  that  part  of  the  frontal  bone  immediately  above 
the  spheno-temporal  suture.  Its  appearance  and  situation  vary  slightly, 
according  to  the  devolopement  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  If  the  zygo- 
matic process  is  very  projecting,  or  if  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  or 
the  forehead  in  general,  or  the  organs  of  Langusge  and  Order  in  particular, 
are  greatly  developed,  its  size  is  less  easily  distmguished.  The  leading 
object  ought  to  be  to  determine  the  actual  sice  of  each  organ,  and  not  its 
mere  prominence  ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  proper  farther  to  notice,  that, 
if  the  base  of  the  brain  is  narrow,  this  orsan  holds  a  situation  a  little  higher 
than  usual,  and  there  will  then  frequently  be  found  a  sHght  depression  at 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  between  the  zygomatic  process  and  the-orsaii 
in  question,  especially  when  the  muscles  are  thin.  In  such  cases  it  has 
sometimes  appeared  as  high  up  as  Tune  generally  occurs.  This  slight  varia-. 
tion  from  uniformity  of  situation  occurs  in  the  distribution  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  body :  but  the  anatomist  is  not,  oh  this  account,  emba.tT%SM^*\Xk\^ 

*  Vol  Jx.,p.  459.  t  Essoj/t  V  B .  u.,  c\x.  %, 

/  Tlum,  however^  majr  arise  from  the  love^  oi  \A»0^ 

16* 
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opentioM ;  for  the  aberration  never  exceeds  certain  limits,  and  he  acqaires^ 
by  experience,  the  tact  of  recognising  the  part  by  ifts  general  appearance. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  elevation  or  depression  of  this  part  of  the 
brain  depends  on  the  force  with  which  the  temporal  muscles,  which  lie 
over  it,  have  acted  in  the  individual :  carnivorous  animals,  it  is  said,  which 
masticate  bones,  possess  those  muscles  in  a  very  powerful  degree,  and  in 
consequence  have  narrow  heads,  and  little  brain  in  the  region  of  thiis  organ. 

The  answer  to  this  is  fourfold.  Firtt^  carnivorous  animals  do  not  build, 
and  the  organ  in  question  is  wanting  in  them.  The  absence  of  the  organ, 
the  narrowness  of  their  head,  and  their  want  of  constructive  power  are 
facts  in  exact  accoit&nce  with  Phrenology.  Secondly^  the  beaver  cots 
timber  with  its  teeth,  and  its  temporal  muscles  act  with  ^eat  energy ;  yet 
the  organ  is  large,  the  head  is  broad,  and  the  animal  is  highly  constructive 
—all  which  circumstances  harmonize  with  our  doctrine,  and  contradict 
that  of  the  objectors.  Thirdly,  in  the  human  race  the  size  of  the  head,  at 
the  region  in  question,  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  force  with  which 
mastication  is  performed  ;  for  some  individuals,  who  live  chieOy  on  slops, 
and  chew  little,  have  narrow  beads  and  weak  constructive  talents,  while 
others,  who  eat  hard  viands,  have  broad  headsj  and  manifest  great  mecha- 
nical skill.  And,  fourthly^  the  actual  size  of  the  head  in  this  quarter,  from 
whatever  cause  it  arises,  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  actual  endow* 
ment  of  constructive  ability. 

The  temporal  muscles  differ  in  thickness  in  different  persons,  and  the 
phrenologist  ought  to  desire  the  individual  observed  to  move  the  lower 
jaw,  and,  while  he  does  so,  to  feel  the  muscle,  and  allow  for  its  size.  The 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  temporal  muscle,  renders 
it  unsafe  to  predicate  the  size  of  the  organs  of  Uoostruetiveness  and 
Acquisitiveness  from  cast*  of  the  hemdf  unless  information  as  to  the  tbicl&> 
ness  of  the  fleshy  fibres  be  communicated.  This  organ,  therefore,  is  best 
established  by  examining  living  heads,  or  skulls,  or  casts  of  skulls* 

When  Dr.  Gall  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  talent  for  constmctiony 
manifested  by  some  individuals,  be  had  not  discovered  the  fact  that  every 
primitive  faculty  is  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain  as  its 
organ ;  and,  on  this  account,  he  directed  his  observations  to  the  whole 
heads  of  great  mechanicians.  He  was  frequently  struck  with  the  circam- 
stance,  that  the  heads  of  such  artists  were  as  broad  in  the  temporal  region 
as  at  the  cheek-bones.  This,  however,  although  occurring  frequently, 
was  not  a  uniform  characteristic  ;  and  hence  he  was  led  by  degrees  to 
believe,  that  the  talent  depended  on  a  particular  power.  In  order  to  find 
out  an  indication  of  it  in  the  head,  he  sought  acquaintance  with  men  of 
distinguished  mechanieal  genius  wherever  he  found  them,  studied  the 
forms  of  their  heads,  and  moulded  them.  He  soon  met  with  some  in  whom 
the  diameter  from  temple  to  temple  was  greater  than  that  from  the  one 
zyg(^matic  bone  to  the  other ;  and  at  last  found  two  celebrated  mechani- 
cians, in  whom  there  appeared  two  swellings,  round  and  distinct,  at  the 
temples.  These  heads  convinced  him  that  it  is  not  the  circniastaDce  of 
equality  in  the  zygomatic  and  temporal  diameters  which  indicates  a  genias 
tor  mechanical  construction,  hut  a  round  protuberance  in  the  temporal 
region,  situated  in  some  individuals  a  little  behind,  in  others  a  little  behind 
and  above,  the  eye.  This  developement  is  always  found  in  concomitance 
with  great  constructive  talent,  and  when  the  zygomatic  diameter  is  equal 
to  it,  then  there  is  a  parallelism  of  the  face ;  but,  as  the  zygomatic  bone 
m  not  connected  with  the  organ,  and  projects  more  or  less  in  diflbrent 
iadividoals,  this  form  of  countenance  is  not  invariably  the  coocomitaDt 
W  cautructive  talent,  and  ought  not  be  laken  aa  \.\va  measure  of  the  de« 
n^penMot  of  the  argBOi. 
Stkfiag  tiNis  obtained  some  idea  o£  v!ha  sea.^  axA  vlWeu^  ^agywpfltsft 
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«f  the  organ,  Dr.  Gall  aMtdmrasIy  mnltiplied  obterrationa.  At  Vienna 
•ome  genUemen  of  distinction  brought  to  nim  a  person,  concerning  whoae 
talents  they  aohcited  his  opinion.  He  stated  that  he  ought  to  ha? e  a 
great  tendency  toward  mechanics.  The  gentlemen  imagined  that  he  was 
mistaken,  but  the  subject  of  the  experiment  was  greatly  struck  with  this 
obseiration  :  he  was  the  famous  pamter  Unterbergen.  To  show  that  Dr. 
Gall  had  judged  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  declared  that  he  h<id  always 
bad  a  passion  for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that  ho  psinted  only  for  a  liveli- 
bood.  He  carried  the  party  to  his  house,  where  he  showed  them  a  multi- 
tude of  machines  and  instruments,  some  of  which  he  had  invented,  and 
others  improved.  Besides,  Dr.  Gall  remarks  that  the  talent  for  design,  so 
essential  to  a  painter,  is  connected  with  the  organ  ^fConstruciiveness,  so 
that  the  art  wbichhe  practised  publicly  was  a  manifestation  of  the  faculty.* 

SsTeral  of  Dr.  Grairs  auditors  spoke  to  him  of  a  man  who  was  gifted 
with  an  eztiaordinaTy  talent  for  mechanics ;  Gall  described  to  them  before- 
hand what  form  of  head  he  ought  to  have,  and  they  went  to  visit  him  :  it 
waa  the  ingenious  mathematical  instrument-maker,  Lindner,  at  Vienna  ; 
and  his  temples  rose  out  in  two  little  rounded  irregular  prominences.  Dr. 
Gall  had  previously  found  the  same  form  of  head  in  the  celebrated  me- 
chanician and  astronomer,  David,  Augustine  friar,  and  in  the  famous  Voigt- 
•lender,  mathematical  instrument-maker.  At  Paris,  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  then  Minister  of  Austria,  wished  to  put  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to 
the  test.  When  they  rose  from  tabic,  he  conducted  Dr.  Gail  into  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and  showed  him  a  young  man  :  without  speaking  a 
word,  he  and  the  Prince  rejoined  the  company,  and  he  request  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim to  go  and  examine  the  yoiyig  man*s  head.  During  his  absence.  Dr. 
Gall  told  the  company  what  he  thought  of  the  youth.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
immediately  returned,  and  said  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a  ereat  mecha- 
nician, or  an  eminent  artist  in  some  constructive  branch.  The  prince,  in 
fact,  had  brought  him  to  Paris  on  account  of  his  great  mechanical  talents, 
and  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  following  out  his  studies. 

Dr.  Gall  adds,  that,  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  travels, 
he  had  found  this  organ  developed  in  mechanicians,  architects,  designers, 
and  sculptors  in  proportion  to  tneir  talent. 

He  mentions,  that,  at  Mulhausen,  the  manufacturers  do  not  receive 
into  their  employment  any  children  except  those  who,  from  an  early  age, 
have  displayed  a  talent  for  the  arts,  in  drawing  or  clipping  figures  ;  be- 
cause they  know,  from  experience,  that  such  children  atone  become  expert 
and  intelligent  workmen. 

»  Dr.  Scheel,  of  Copenhagen,  had  attended  a  course  of  Dr.  Gall's  lectures 
at  Vienna,  from  which  city  he  went  to  Rome.  One  day  he  entered  abruptly, 
when  Dr.  Gall  was  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  and,  presenting  to  him  the  cast 
of  a  skull,  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  Dr.  Gall  instantly  said,  that  he  "  had  never 
seen  the  organ  of  Constructiveness  so  largely  developed  as  in  the  head  in 
question."    Scheel  continued  his  interrogatories.    Dr.  Gall  then  pointed  out 

Slso  a  large  developement  of  the  organs  of  Amati veness  and  Imitation.  "  How 
o  you  find  the  or^an  of  Colouring?" — "  I  had  not  previously  adverted  to  it," 
said  Gall,  "  for  it  is  only  moderately  developed."  Scheel  replied,  with  much 
satisfaction,  "  that  it  was  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  Raphael."  The  skull  from 
which  the  cast  was  taken  was  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome, 
and  was  universally  mentioned  as  bein^  that  of  Raphael ;  so  that  Dr.  Scheel 
acted  in  perfect  good  faith  on  this  occasion.  It  has  been  since  discovered  that 
the  skull  was  not  that  of  Raphael.  Dr.  Gall  merely  stated  the  developement 
which  he  observed  in  it ;  and  it  remains  as  striking  an  example  of  that  deve- 
lopement as  ever.  As,  however,  the  mental  oualities  of  the  individual  are  un- 
known, it  affords  no  evidence  for  or  against  Phrenology,  and  I  therefore  omit 
farther  mention  of  it  in  this  edition.  It  is  now  said  to  bavei  \)eexi  >^«  liikv^ 
of  Adjutorio,  a  celebrated  amateur  in  the  fine  (irts,  wVio  (wkbA«^  ^X.  Vdoksfm 
Aeadeaaj.    See  Phrenological  JournaJy  vol.  ix.,  p,  9^. 
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Dr.  Spurzhcim  mentioai  tha  cue  of  >  millinar  of  Vienna,  who  wu 

nmiilitible  for  conatructive  Caleot  in  bii  an,  and  in  wham  the  orgin  it 

large.     A  cui  of  her  akull  is  in  dw  Huniolosical  Socielj'i  coIIkIhhs, 

and  it  pnaenu  two  gmall  nniad  eminencu  al  uia  ailaatioa  of  tha  organ. 

Anoiint  GasBi.  Niw  Hollindek. 


Theae  figures  ropmsnl  the  iknll*  oT  an  ancient  Greek  and  a  New  Hot- 
lander.   In  the  Nev  Hoilandgrg  the  aknll  at  ConslniclireneM  falls  gresd; 
within  the  line  of  tho  cheek-boaai  ■  while  in  the  Greek  the  skull  iwellB 
ont  at  that  organ.     "  The  nstivea  of  New  Holland,"  says  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  "  are,  even  al  present,  in  the  ve^y  lowest  scale  of  homanily,  and 
■    '  ....... .t        '-  ■  ic  deceoey  to  human  life. 

□et  no  cabins  nor  huU,  Md 
er  of  rhasing  animats  or  catching  lieh,  anlesa 
such  of  the  latter  aa  are  left  by  the  tide,  or  which  are  found  on  the  rocks." 

When  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  in  Edinburgh  in  1617,  he  risited  the  work- 
■hop  of  Mr.  Jamea  Milne,  brasa-foonder,  (a  genttnman  who  himself  dia- 
plijs  no  small  ingenuity  in  his  trade,  and  in  whom  Conetructireneas  ia 
largely  deTetoped,)  and  eiamined  the  heads  of  his  apprenlicea.  The 
following  ia  Mi.  Milne'a  account  of  what  took  place  upon  the  oecaaion ; 

"  On  the  tirat  boy  presented  to  Dr.  Spnrzheim,  on  hie  entering  tha 
ahop,  he  observed,  that  he  would  excel  in  anything  he  wai  put  to.  In 
thia  he  was  perfectly  cortect,  as  he  waa  one  of  Ibe  clevereat  bays  I  ever 
had.  On  proceeding  farther,  Dr.  Spunheim  remarked  of  another  boy, 
(hat  be  would  make  a  good  workman.  In  this  instance  aiao  his  obaerra- 
tion  was  well-founded.  An  elder  brother  of  his  was  working  next  him, 
whs,  he  said,  vfould  also  turn  out  a  good  workman,  bnt  not  equal  to  tha 
other.  I  mentioned  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  former  was  the  bettR-, 
although  both  were  good.  In  the  couree  ol  farther  obeervationi.  Dr. 
Spurabeim  remarked  of  others,  that  they  ought  to  he  ordinary  tradeanien, 
and  diey  were  ao.  At  last  he  pointed  out  one,  who,  ho  aaid,  onght  U 
be'of  a  different  cast,  and  of  whom  I  would  never  be  able  to  make  any- 
thing as  a  workman,  and  this  lumed  out  to  be  too  correct ;  for  the  bay 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  year*,  atkd,  when  done,  ha  waa  not  aUft 
to  do  one- third  of  iho  work  perfornifld.by  other  individuals,  to  whose  in- 
struction no  greater  attention  bad  been  paid.  So  much  waa  I  altBck 
with  Dr.  Spurihflim'a  observationa,  and  so  correct  have  I  ftmnd  the  indi- 
cations presented  by  the  organiiatlon  to  be,  that,  when  workmen,  orbofs 
once  give  the  preference  to 
and  if  the  deficiency  i>  vary 
living  them,  being  caavinead 
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of  art.  'It  it  lawe  in  Edwards,  an  eminent  engraver ;  in  Wilkie,  Hay- 
don,  and  J.  F.  WUiams,  celebrated  painters  ;  in  Sir  W.  Herscbel,  whose 
great  discoveries  in  astronomy  arose  from  the  excellence  of  his  telescopes, 
made  by  his  own  bands  ;  and  in  Mr.  Samuel  Joseph,  an  eminent  sculptor. 
Masks  of  all  these  indivUuals  are  to  be  s^en  in  the  Phrenological  Society's 
collection.  In  the  late  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  who  was  bred  a  goldsmith, 
but  became  a  painter  by  the  mere  impulse  of  nature,  without  teaching 
and  withoQt  opportunities  of  study,  I  observed  it  large.  It  is  large  also 
in  Mr.  Scoahur,  a  very  promising  young  sculptor,  who  displayed  this  talent 
at  a  Tsisy  early  age.  I  have  noticed  it  large  in  all  the  emiuont  operative 
soifeona  of  Edinburgh,  in  distinguished  engravers,  and  also  in  cabinet- 
niaitei»>.Ai]4  taibrs  who  ez6el  in  their  art.  It  and  Form  are  large  in 
chiIdran'wbo«re  fond  of  cliroing  and  drawing  figures.  The  organ  is  well 
develoMd  in  many  of  the  Esquimauz,  who  show  considerable  construc- 
tive talent.*  It  is  large  in  most  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  busts  also 
of  eminent  artists  of  former  ages  display  a  great  developement  of  this 
oigan ;  inporticular,  in  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  at  Florence,  the  breadth  from  temple  to  temple  is  enormous.  The 
reflective  organs,  situated  in  the  forehead,  and  likewise  Ideality,  are  in 
him  very  large ;  and  these  add  understanding  and  taste  to  the  talent  and 
love  of  constructing  works  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  possess  a  cast  of  the  head  of  a  very  ingenious 
(riend,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  an  author,  who  has  often  complained 
of  so  great  a  want  of  constructive  ability,  that  he  found  it  difficult  even 
to  learn  to  write  ;  and,  in  bis  head,  although  large  in  other  dimensions, 
there  is  a  conspicoo,as  deficiency  in  the  region  of  Constructiveness. 
Among  the  negative  instances  are  the  casts  and  skulls  of  the  New  Hol- 
landers, in  die  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  which  are  remarkably 
narrow  in  the  situation  of  this  organ ;  and  their  low  condition  in  the  con- 
structive arts  has  been  already  mentioned.  Contrasted  with  them  an 
the  Italians  and  French.  An  accurate  and  intelligent  phrenologist  au- 
thorizes me  to  state,  that,  during  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  observed  a  full 
developement  of  Constructiveness  to  be  a  general  feature  in  the  Italian 
head ;  and  the  same  holds,  but  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  French.  Both  of 
these  nations  possess  this  organ  and  constructive  ingenuity  in  a  higher 
dome  than  the  English. 

These  are  positive  facts  in  regard  to  the  organ  of  Constructiveness.  I 
shall  now  advert  to  a  few  circumstances  illustrative  of  the  existence  of  a 
talent  for  construction,  as  a  distinct  power  of  the  mind  apart  from  the 
general  faculties  of  the  understanding ;  from  which  the  reader  may  form 
an  opinion  of  the  eztent  to  which  the  phrenological  views  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  common  phenomena  of  human  nature.  This  is  the  more 
necessarv,  as  metaphysical  philosophers  in  general  do  not  admit  a  primi- 
tive faculty  of  Constructiveness,  and  hold  the  mechanical  arts  to  be  the 
result  exclusively  of  reflection. 

^  Among  the  lower  animals,  it  is  c||Bar  that  the  ibility  to  construct  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  understanding.  The  dog,  horse,  and 
elephant,  which  in  sagacity  approach  very  closely  to  the  more  imperfect 
specimens  of  the  human  race,  never,  in  any  circumstances,  attempt  a 
work  of  art.  The  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  swallow,  on  the  contrary,  with 
far  less  general  intellect,  rival  the  productions  of  man.  Turning  our  at- 
tention to  the  human  race,  we  observe  that,  while,  among  children  of  the 
same  family  or  the  same  school,  some  are  fond  of  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments unconnected  with  art,  others  constantly  devote  themselves,  during 
their  leisure  hours,  to  designing  with  chalk  varioot  objecte  on  \\iA\KivtSa 
of  books,  waJiB,  and  paper ;  or  occupy  themseWea  wilu  t«A\ttQm\i%m 

*  PArem,  Joum.,  riii,  42(^ 
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or  clay,  or  clipping  in  paper,  the  figures  of  animals,  trees,  and  men. 
Children  of  a  very  tender  age  have  sometimes  inadd  models  of  a  shipof 
war,  which  the  greatest  philosopher  would  in  Tsin  strive  to  imitate.  The 
young  Vaucanson  had  only  seen  a  clock  through  the  window  of  its  case, 
when  he  constructed  one  in  wood,  with  no  other  utensils  than  a  bad 
knife.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted  constructed, 
at  an  early  age,  a  mill  for  making  pot-barleyr  and  actually  set  it  in  opera- 
tion by  a  small  jet  from  4be  main  stream  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  Lebrun 
drew  designs  with  chalk  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  he  made  a 
portrait  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  thirteen,  con- 
structed an  ingenious  machine  for  representing  the  course  of  the  planets. 
Michael  AngeTo,  at  sixteen,  executecl  works  which  were  compared  with 
those  of  antiqity,* 

The  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  have  received  no  education 
capable  of  accounting  for  their  talents ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  fre- 
quently been  compelled  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  obstacles,  arid  to 
endure  the  most  distressing  privations,  in  following  out  their  natural  in- 
clinations.! Other  individuals,  again,  educated  for  the  arts,  and  on  whom 
every  advantage  has  been  lavished,  have  never  surpassed  mediocrity. 
Frequently,  too,  men  whom  circumstances  have  prevented  from  devoting 
themselves  to  arts  to  which  they  were  naturally  inclined,  Jiave  occupied 
themselves  with  mechanics  as  a  pastime  and  amusement.  An  eminent 
Scotch  barrister,  in  whom  Construe tiveness  is  largely  developed,  has 
informed  me,  that  occasionally,  in  the  very  act  of  composing  a  writ- 
ten pleading  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  law,  vivid  conceptions  of 
particular  pieces  of  mechanism,  or  of  new  applications  of  some  mechanical 
principle,  dart  into  his  mind,  and  keep  their  place  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
current  of  his  voluntary  thoughts,  until  he  has  imbodied  them  in  a  dia- 
gram or  description,  after  which  he  is  able  to  dismiss  them,  and  proceed 
with  his  professional  duties.  Leopold  I.,  Peter  the  Great,  ana  Louis 
XVL  constructed  locks.  The  organ  of  Constructiveness  was  largely 
developed  in  the  late  Lord  President  Blair  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as 
appears  from  a  cast  of  his  head,  his  statue,  and  also  his  portraits  :  and 
it  is  said  that  he  had  a  private  workshop  at  Avondale,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
in  which  he  spent  many  hours  during  the  vacations  of  the  court,  con- 
structing pieces  of  mechanism  with  his  own  hands.  The  predilection 
of  such  individuals  for  the  practice  of  mechanical  arts  cannot  reasonably 
be  ascribed  to  want,  or  to  their  great  intellectual  faculties  ;  for  innumera- 
ble objects,  more  directly  fitted  to  gratify  or  relieve  the  understanding, 
must  have  presented  themselves  to  their  notice,  had  they  not  been  led  by 
a  special  liking  to  the  course  they  followed,  and  felt  themselves  inspired 
by  a  particular  talent  for  such  avocations.  Not  only  so,  but  examples  of 
an  opposite  description  are  met  with ;  namely,  of  men  of  great  depth  and 
comprehensiveness  of  intellect,  who  are  destitute  of  manual  dexterity. 
Lucian  and  Socrates  renounced  sculpture,  because  they  felt  that  they 
possessed  no  genius  for  it.  M.  Sctmrer,  formerly  Professor  of  Nataru 
Philosophy  at  Strasburg,  broke  every  article  he  touched.  There  are  per- 
sons who  can  never  learn  to  make  a  pen  or  sharpen  a  razor ;  and  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  that  two  of  his  friends,  the  one  an  excellent  teacher,  the  other 
**  grand  ministre,"  were  passionately  fond  of  gardening,  but  he  could  never 
teach  them  to  ingraft  a  tree.  Montaigne  says  of  himself — **  I  cannot 
handsomely  fold  up  a  letter,  nor  could  ever  make  a  pen,  or  carve  at  table 
worth  a  pin,  nor  saddle  a  horse.*'!    As  a  contrast  to  these,  men  of  conside- 

*  Gall  Sur  les  Fonctiom  du  Cerveau,  tome  v. 
/  A  Btriking  case  oi  this  nature  is  repoi\«d  m  The  PVarewAA^^Mi  IwBn«> 

^  ^. „  ^^  ^  yj^  Cotton's  TrwisV. 
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nble  DMchanieal  dexterity  are  frequently  found  to  be  remarkably  deatitute 
of  talent  for  every  other  purauit,  and  to  poaaeaa  very  limited  understandinffa. 

Caaea  of  diaeaae  alao  tend  to  prove  that  Constructivenesa  is  a  apecial 
Aeolty,  and  not  the  result  merely  of  general  intellect.  Dr.  R4isb  men- 
tiona  two  caaea  in  which  a  talent  for  deaign  had  unfolded  iuelf  during  a 
fit  of  inaanity ;  and  he  adda,  that  there  is  no  insane  hospital  in  which  ez- 
amplea  are  not  found  of  individuals  who  never  showed  the  least  irace  of 
mechanical  talent  previously  to  their  loaa  of  undersUindinff  ;  but  who  have 
sobaequently  constructed  the  moat  curious  machines,  ana  even  ships  com- 
pletely equipped.*  Fonder6,  in  his  Traite  du  Goitre  ei  de  la  Cretinismey 
p.  133,  remarks,  **  That,  by  an  inexplicable  singularity,  some  o(  these  in- 
dividuala,  (Cretins,)  endowed  with  so  weak  minda,  are  born  with  a  par- 
ticular talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming,  or  for  music.  I  have 
known  several  who  taught  themselves  to  play  passably  on  the  organ  and 
harpeicord ;  others  who  underatood,  without  ever  having  had  a  master, 
the  repairing  of  watches  and  the  construction  of  some  piece  of  mecha- 
nism.^* .  He  adds,  that  these  powers  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  intel- 
lect, for  the  indi.viduala  in  question  not  only  could  not  read  books  which 
treated  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  '*  maia  ils  etaient  derout^s  lorsqu^on 
en  parlait,  et  nese  perfectionnaient  jamais.^* 

In  the  lower  animals  Nature  has  implanted  a  propensity  to  construct, 
bat  in  them  it  ia  always  specific ;  while  in  man  a  suniiar  tendency  is  found, 
but  general  in  its  application.  For  example,  nature  inspires  the  beaver 
not  only  with  a  desire  to  build,  but  alao  with  an  instinctive  and  unerring 
impulae,  independent  of  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  to  construct 
a  dwelling  of  a  particular  form ;  and  the  power  of  the  animal  to  build  is 
confined  entirely  within  the  limited  sphere  of  its  intuitive  inspiration. 
Man^  on  the  other  hand,  has  received  from  Nature  a  propensity  to  con- 
struct, but  not  a  limited  instinct  to  build  a  house  or  a  ship,  or  to  weave  a 
coat  or  a  vest,  or,  in  short,  to  fashion  any  particular  object.  The  beaver 
poaseaaes  no  general  reflecting  powers  to  direct  its  propensity,  and  hence 
It  was  necessary  to  inspire  it  liot  only  with  a  desire  to  build,  but  with  a 
plan  of  architecture.  To  man,  on  the  contrary,  reflection  and  the  power 
of  amassing  knowledge  are  given  ;  and  the  faculties  of  the  understanding 
enable  him  to  invent  plans,  and  to  employ  hia  impulse  to  construct  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways. 

Conatructiveness,  then,  confers  only  the  love  and  power  of  constructtnff 
in  general ;  and  the  results  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  are  influenced 
by  other  faculties.  For  example,  intellect  alone,  with  extreme  deficiency 
of  Conatructiveness,  will  never  enable  an  individual  to  become  an  expert 
handicraftaman ;  but,  if  the  developement  of  Constructiveness  be  equal 
in  two  individuals,  and  the  intellectual  organs  be  large  in  the  one  and 
small  in  the  other,  tlie  former  will  accomplish  much  higher  designs  than 
the  latter.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  primitive  talent  for  construc- 
tion is  the  same  in  both  ;  but  the  one,  by  means  of  his  intellect,  is  en- 
dowed with  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end,  and  hence 
ia  able  to  select,  from  the  wide  circle  of  nature  and  of  art,  every  object 
and  appliance  that  may  extend  and  elevate  his  conceptions  and  aid  their 
execution  ;  while  the  latter  is  limited  to  a  mere  mechanical  talent,  never 
atretching  beyond  the  imitation  of  objects  previously  existing. 

The  word  ConstrueHveness  has  been  objected  to  as  not  sufliciently 
comprehensive.  To  construct  is  to  take  deuched  materials  and  put  them 
together,  so  aa  to  form  a  single  object  out  of  the  whole.  Thus  we  may 
be  correctly  said  to  construct  a  house,  a  machine,  or  a  ship.  The  faculty, 
however,  goes  farther  than  this  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  fashion  in 

*  Rush's  Medical  Inquiries  and  Ol»ervaUont  on  tkt  Diseases  «f  iha  Mvm3L« 
Philadelphia,  1812.    P.  153. 
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general — in  other  words,  to  alter  the  shape  or  appeannee  of  objecta- 
whether  l^  combining  detached  materials,  or  bf  chipping  off  fragments, 
or  by  drawing  lines  and  laying  on  cotoura.  It  m  not  the  province  of  this 
faculty  to  invcTit,  but  merely  io  fashion  or  ednfigwrate.*  Invention  is  an 
act  of  the  understanding  alone  ;  so  that  we  find  ingenious  inventors  who 
are  destitute  of  mechanical  skill,  and  excellent  handicraftsmen  without 
any  power  of  invention.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Gonstractiveness, 
when  powerful,  stimulates  the  underatanding  to  invent  what  will  give  itself 
agreeable  employment  in  the  process  of  construction.  When  the  organ 
of  Weight  is  large,  machinery  is  the  department  preferred.^ 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  position  of  this 
organ  in  oome  of  the  lower  animals,  on  account  of  the  different  arrange- 
ment  of  the  convolutions,  their  small  size,  and  the  total  absence  of  seve- 
ral of  those  which  are  found  in  man.  The  organ  of  Tune  in  the  lower 
creatures  is  situated  toward  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  and 
that  of  Gonstructiveness  lies  a  little  behind  it.  In  the  hamster,  marmot, 
and  beaver,  of  whoso  crania  he  fives  plates,  it  is  easily  recognised  ;  and 
at  the  part  in  question  the  skulls  of  these  animals  bear  a  ckwe  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  In  the  beaver  and  other  rodeniia,  the  or^an  will 
be  found  immediately  above  and  beforis  the  base  of' the  zygomauc  arch, 
and  the  greater  the  talent  for  constrnction  the  more  this  region  of  their 
head  projects.  The  rabbit  burrows  under  ground,  and  the  hare  lies  upon 
the  surface ;  yet  their  external  members  are  the  same.  On  comparing 
their  skulls,  this  region  will  be  found  more  developed  in  the  rabbit  than 
in  the  hare.  The  same  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  crania  of 
birds  which  build  nesta,  and  those  of  such  as  do  not  build.  Indeed  the 
best  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  organ  in  the 
lower  animals  is,  to  compare  the  heads  of  animals  of  the  same  species 
which  build,  with  those  of  such  as  do  not  manifest  this  instinct ;  the  hare, 
for  example,  with  the  rabbity  or  birds  which  make  nests  with  those  which 
do  not.  Between  the  brains  of  animals  of  different  species  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  very  accurate  comparison. 

The  organ  is  established. 

Gbnus  II.— SENTIMENTS. 

This  genus  of  faculties  embraces  certain  feelings  which  correspond  to 
the  **  emotions  "  of  the  metaphysicians.  Thej  differ  from  intellectual 
perceptions,  in  being  accompanied  with  a  peeuUar  vividness,  which  every 
one  understands,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  by  any  verbal  de- 
finition, t  They  may  be  excited  by  the  presentment  of  the  external  objects 
naturally  related  to  them,  as  danger  is  to  fear,  and  august  appearance  to 
reverence  ;  or  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  organs.  Dr.  Spun- 
heim  has  named  these  faculties  Sentiments,  because  they  prodnee  an 
emotion  or  feeling  of  a  certain  kind,  joined  with  a  propensity  to  act ;  bat, 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  No  II ,  the  detail  of  his  classification  is  here 
by  no  means  accurate.  Several  of  them  aro  common  to  man  and  tba 
lower  animals  ;  others  are  peculiar  to  man.  The  former,  styled  the  In- 
ferior or  Lower  Sentiments,  shall  be  first  treated  of. 

*  Mr.  Richard  E^mondson,  of  Manchester,  in  an  essay, "  On  the  Fonotioiii 
of  the  Organs  called  Weight  and  Gonstructiveness,"  published  in  the  JBinth 
volume  of  The  Phrenological  Jotimali  p.  624,  views  the  elementary  ftmeti<A  dT 
the  organ  in  a  new  light,  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  of  the  accorai^  of  Idi 
joalrsis. 
/  Bfee  Pkrmotogieal  JwmaL^  ii.,  4\5 ',  and  uv.,  \%Q. 
t  Zeeturet  by  Dr,  Thomas  Brown,    liftclure  SSL 
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Thii  OTgui  ii  lituated  >t  the  back  put  or  the  maiial  rsgian  of  the 
ftitei,  where  the  coraoal  inrfus  bwiu  to  decline  lowmni  ihe  occiput,  ud 
■  UtdB  ebove  the  potlarior  or  ugiltsi  ugle  of  tiie  puielal  banee.  When 
ii  ii  li^e  the  head  riea*  fir  upward  and  backward  from  the  eat,  in  the 
dinetion  of  it. 


baKai  Bttractedhia  atlentimby  hiB  eitnorilinary  mannera.  He  reflected 
on  the  GBDBea  which,  independently  of  in  abaulutelj  Ticioas  confonnatioD 
ar  of  miifoitnaea,  could  rsdaee  a  man  to  mendicity,  and  believed  that  he 
had  foand  one  of  Ihe  chief  of  them  in  levitj  and  wBot  of  fDresight.  The 
form  of  the  head  of  the  beggar  in  queation  confirmed  him  in  thii  opiDion. 
He  waa  yoong  and  of  an  agreeable  exterior,  and  the  organ  of  Caulioof- 
neea  waa  yexj  little  developed.  Br.  Oall  moulded  his  head,  and,  an  ei- 
aminiug  it  with  Bllent  ion.  remarked,  in  Ihe  upper  and  back  part  of  the  mid- 
dle line,  a  promiaence  eitending  from  above  downward,  which  couid  iriaa 
only  from  developement  of  the  cerebral  parte  there  sitoatod.  He  had  not 
iviouslyobierTedthia  prominence  in  other  heada  ;  and,  on  thia  account, 
nu  Tery  aniioua  to  diaeorer  what  it  indicated.  The  head,  moreover, 
vraa  amall,  and  announced  neither  etrong  feelings  nor  much  intellect. 
After  manr  qaeilions,  addreaaad  to  him  with  a  view  to  diacover  the  re- 
■  PhreniJogicalobietvBtianioDtbeheadaiidcharBcleTOf  thiauTogajit  and 
diaaolute  pope  will  be  fuund  in  Dr.  Spunheim'a  PtmoJosy  m  Cmnixion 
wiiA  thi  Stvdy  tf  Phynogmnay,  p.  71.  It  waa  Aleiaadei  vho  B,aa>m«&  \\a 
^twer  of  dividing  iflenew  isoiM  between  the  kinp  o[  S^ain  itnitmX.'i^, 

grmntingto  the  fonnar  tba  territory  on  the  weat  of  an  imu\'LATT\v^&  TUUaaiL 

£vm  north  to  loath  through  lie  Allanlic  Ocean 
IS 
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mnkable  ttaits  of  his  character,  Dr.  Gall  requested  him  to  relate  his  his- 
tory.  The  beggar  said  that  he  was  the  son  ot  a  rich  merchant,  from  whom 
be  had  inheritea  a  considerable  fortune  ;  that  he  had  always  been  so  proud 
as  not  to  be  able  to  condescend  to  apply  to  business,  either  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  paternal  fortune,  or  to  acquire  a  new  one  ;  and  that  this 
unhappy  pride  was  the  only  cause  of  his  misery.  This,  says  Dr.  Gall, 
"  called  to  my  recollection  those  persons  who  forbear  to  cut  their  nails, 
with  the  view  of  supporting  the  idea  that  they  never  need  to  work."  He 
made  several  remarks  to  the  beggar,  and  showed  him  that  he  doubted  his 
veracity  ;  but  the  man  always  reverted  to  his  pride,  and  seriously  stated, 
that  even  now  he  could  not  resolve  to  follow  any  kind  of  labour.  Although 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  pride  should  cause  any  one  to  prefer  beg- 
ging to  working,*  yet  Dr.  Gall  was  led,  by  this  person's  reiterated  assu- 
rances, to  reflect  upon  the  sentiment,  and  to  observe  the  organ  ;  and  he 
found,  at  length,  incontrovertible  proofs  of  their  connexion. 

He  mentions  a  variety  of  cases  in  illustration,  of  which  I  select  only 
the  following : 

A  young  man,  endowed  with  faculties  above  mediocrity,  had  manifested, 
from  his  infancy,  insupportable  pride.  He  constantly  maintained  that  he 
was  of  too  good  a  family  to  work,  or  apply  himself  to  anything.  Nothing 
could  free  tiim  from  this  absurdity  ;  he  was  even  put,  for  eighteen  months, 
into  a  house  of  correction  at  Hainar.  A  physician  of  Vienna,  an  other- 
wise amiable  man,  carried  the  feeling  of  pride  to  such  a  height,  that  every 
time  when  called  to  a  consultation,  even  with  practitioners  older  than  him- 
self, or  with  public  professors,  he  regularly  took  the  precedence,  both  in 
entering  and  coming  out  of  the  aparjtment.  When  any  document  was  to 
be  subscribed,  he  insisted  on  affixing  his  signature  first.  He  had  con- 
nected himself  with  the  director  of  the  great  hospital,  but  solely,  as  he 
himself  told  afterward,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  him.  At  Heidel- 
berg Dr.  Gall  saw  a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  a  remarkable  character.  Every 
word  or  gesture  in  the  least  familiar  revolted  her.  She  called  on  God 
on  every  occasion,  as  if  he  took  a  special  interest  in  her  affairs.  When 
she  spoke,  assurance  and  presumption  were  painted  in  her  features  ;  she 
carried  her  head  high,  and  a  little  backward,  and  all  the  movements  of  her 
head  expressed  pride.  She  was  not  capable  of  submission  ;  when  in  a 
passion,  she  was  violent,  and  disposed  to  proceed  to  all  extremities.  Al- 
though only  the  daughter  of  a  quill-merchant,  she  spoke  her  native  lan- 
guage with  extraordinary  purity,  and  communicated  with  none  but  persons 
of  a  rank  superior  to  her  own.  In  all  these  individuals  the  organ  of  Self- 
Esteem  was  very  largely  developed.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  ne  had  ex- 
amined also  th6  heads  of  a  number  of  chiefs  of  brigands,  remarkable  for 
this  quality  of  mind,  and  that  he  had  found  the  organ  large  in  them  all. 

The  faculty  inspires  with  the  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem  or  Self-love, 
and  a  due  endowment  of  it  produces  only  excellent  effects.  It  imparts 
that  degree  of  satisfaction  with  self  which  leaves  the  mind  open  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  the  amenities  of  Ufe ;  it 
inspires  us  with  that  degree  of  confidence  which  enables  us  to  apply  our 
powers  to  the  best  advantage  in  every  situation  in  which  we  are  placed. 
It  also  aids  in  giving  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  and  we  shall  find,  in 
society,  that  that  individual  is  uniformly  treated  with  the  most  lasting  and 
sincere  respect,  who  esteems  himself  so  highly  as  to  contemn  every, action 
that  is  mean  or  unworthy  of  an  exalted  mind.  By  communicating  this 
feeling  of  self-respect,  it  frequently  and  efifectually  aids  the  moral  senti- 

*  From  the  description  given  of  this  individual's  head,  it  is  plain  that  he 
must  have  approached  to  idiocy ;  and  his  beggary  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  general  imbecility  of  mind,  accompanied  with  an  inordinate  en* 
dowment  of  Self-Esteero. 
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mesls  in  resistiiig  tempUtioD  to  vice.  Several  individuals  in  whom  the 
organ  is  largre,  have  stated  to  me  that  they  have  been  restrained  frVm 
forming  improper  connexions,  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  demda- 
tioa  which  would  result  from  doing  so  ;  and  that  they  believed  their  oetter 
principles  might  have  yielded  to  temptation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sup- 
port afforded  to  them  by  the  instinctive  impulses  of  Self-Esteem.* 

When  the  organ  is  too  small,  a  predisposition  to  humility  is  the  result. 

In  such  a  case  the  individual  wants  confidence  and  a  due  sense  of  his 

own  importance.     He  has  no  reliance  upon  himself ;  if  the  public  or  his 

soperiors  frown,  he  is  unable  to  pursue  even  a  virtuous  course,  through 

diffidence  of  his  own  judgment.    Inferior  talents,  combined  with  a  strong 

endowment  of  Self-Esteem,  are  often  crowned  with  far  higher  success 

tiian  more  splendid  abilities  joined  with  this  sentiment  in  a  feebler  degree. 

i       Br.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  remarks,  that  it  is 

better,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  too  much,  than  too  little,  of  this  feeling ; 

because,  if  we  pretend  to  more  than  we  are  entitled  to,  the  world  will 

give  ns  credit  for  at  least  what  we  possess  ;  whereas,  if  we  pretend  to 

.     less,  we  shall  be  taken  at  our  word,  and  mankind  will  rarely  have  the 

*     justice  to  raise  us  to  the  true  level. 

It  is  only  when  possessed  in  an  inordinate  degree,  and  indulged  without 
restraint  from  higher  faculties,  that  it  occasions  abuses.  In  children  it 
then  shows  itself  in  pettishness  and  a  wilful  temper.  Those  children  in 
whom  the  organ  is  small  are  geAeraliy  obedient,  and  easily  directed  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  others.  In  later  life  a  great  developement  of  the 
organ,  with  deficiency  of  the  moral  powers,  produces  arrogance,  superci- 
lic^sness  of  deportment,  and  selfishness.  The  first  thought  of  persons 
so  endowed  is,  how  the  thing  proposed  will  affect  themselves ;  they  see 
the  world  and  all  its  interests  only  through  the  medium  of  self.  When 
it  is  very  large,  and  Love  of  Approbation  small,  it  prompts  the  individual 
to  erect  himself  into  a  standard  of  manners  and  morals.  He  measures 
himself  by  himself,  and  contemns  the  opinions  of  all  who  differ  from  him. 
Men  of  this  character  sometimes  marry  beneath  their  rank,  through  sheer 
Self-Esteem.  They  cannot  risk  the  mortification  of  a  refusal  from  a 
lady  of  their  own  grade,  and  therefore  address  an  inferior.  They  also 
set  the  opinions  of  society  proudly  at  defiance. 

I  have  seen  individuals  mistake  the  impulses  of  the  sentiment  under 
discussion  for  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  utter  common-place  observa- 
tkms  with  a  solenmity  and  emphasis  suitable  only  to  concentrated  wisdom. 
The  musician,  under  its  predominating  influence,  is  sometimes  led  to 
embellish  a  tune  with  decorations  of  his  own  inventing,  till  its  character 
is  changed  and  the  melody  destroyed.  In  short,  when  the  organ  is  in- 
ordhiately  large,  it  communicates  to  the  individual  a  high  sentiment  of 
his  own  importance,  and  leads  him  to  believe  that  whatever  he  does  or 
says  is  admirable,  because  it  proceeds  from  Aim.  It  inspires  him  with 
magnificent  notions  of  his  own  respectability,  and  prompts  him,  on  com- 
panng  himself  with  others,  to  depreciate  thorn,  in  order  to  raise  himself 
m  the  scale  of  comparative  excellence.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
disposition  to  censoriousnese  and  envy.  Persons  who  are  fond  of  dis- 
cussing the  characters  of  others,  and  feel  the  tendency  to  vituperate 
rather  than  to  praise  them,  will  be  found  to  have  this  organ  large.  It  is 
the  comparison  with  self,  and  a  secret  satisfaction  at  fancied  superiority, 
that  gives  pleasure  in  this  practice.  Envy  is  the  result  of  Self-Esteem, 
offended  by  the  excellencies  or  superior  happiness  of  others,  and  calling 
up  Destructiveness  to  hate  them.t  To  make  way  for  this  effect,  however, 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  must  be  deficient. 

♦  See  The  PhrmologiccU  Joumaly  lii.^  85.  ' 

f  See  PArm.  Joum.j  ix.,  413.  Jealousy  arises  from  t\ieBttniA  con^vDA^vn^ 
with  the  addition  of  Secretireneaa  and  Cautioasness. — Ibid. 
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Another  effect  of  a  predominating  Self- Esteem  ie,  to  render  the  indivi- 
dnal  extremely  well  satisfied  with  whatever  belongs  to  himself.  An 
eminent  phrenologist  sailed  as  a  passenger  from  the  Clyde  to  a  foreign 
port,  in  a  vessel  commanded  by  a  person  in  whose  head  the  organ  was 
very  largely  developed,  and  saw  many  striking  manifestations  of  it  on  the 
voyage.  The  captain  said,  that  he  estimated  the  vessel  very  lightly 
when  he  first  saw  her,  but,  after  commanding  her  for  some  iime,  he 
thought  her  the  first  ship  belonging  to  the  Clyde.  This  was  evidently 
because  she  had  become  his  vessel.  On  his  voyage  he  assumed  the 
most  dictatorial  airs ;  told  the  passengers  he  would  send  them  before  the 
mast,  that  he  was  sole  commander  here,  and  that  all  must  obey ;  spoke 
habitually  of  himself,  and  seemed  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power. 
He  possessed  little  reflection,  and  was  deficient  in  Conscientiousness.* 
Wien  Self-Esteem  predominates,  it  gives  an  intense  feeling  of  egotism ; 
there  is  a  proneness  to  use  the  emphatic  /:  **  /did  this,  /said  the  other 
thing."  The  faculty  then  gives  a  solemn  gravity  to  the  manners,  an 
authoritative  commanding  tone  to  the  voice,  and  a  kind  of  oracular  turn 
to  the  mind,  which  frequently  shows  itself  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 
Cobbett*8  whole  life  and  writings  indicate  an  excessively  active  Self- 
Esteem,  aided  by  Combativeness  ;t  and  he  maintained,  at  different  times, 
every  variety  of  opinion  that  could  enter  the  human  imagination,  and 
upon  every  point  of  his  changeful  creed  he  dogmatized  with  more  than 
oracular  assumption.  Madame  de  Stael  describes  most  graphically 
another  illustrious  example  of  the  effects  of  an  inordinate  SeTf-Esteem, 
even  on  a  powerful  mind.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, she  says,  that  he  possessed  considerable  talents,  "  mais  au  lieu  de 
travailler  il  s^etonnoit  de  lui  tfUme"  Some  individuals  manifest  a 
solemn  good-natured  patronising  tendency  toward  others,  indicated  in 
discourse  by  epithets  such  as  "  my  good  sir,"  "  my  good  fellow,"  and  the 
like.     This  arises  from  Self-Esteem  and  Benevolence  both  large. 

Self-Esteem  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  that  intolerant  zeal 
which  is  so  frequently  displayed  by  professing  Christians  on  behalf  of 
their  sectarian  views.  "  There  is  no  grace,"  says  Cowper  in  one  of  his 
Letters^  ^*  that  the  spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  with  more  success  than  a 
reli^ous  zeal.  A  man  thinks  he  is  fighting  for  Christ,  and  he  is  fighting 
for  his  own  notions.  He  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts 
of  others,  when  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity  of  bis  own  ;  and  cha- 
ritably supposes  his  hearers  destitute  of  all  ffrace,  that  he  may  shine  the 
more  in  his  own  eyes  by  comparison.  When  he  has  performed  this 
noble  task,  he  wonders  that  they  are  not  converted  :  *  he  has  given  it 
them  soundly,  and  if  they  do  not  tremble,  and  confess  that  God  is  in  him 
of  a  truth,  he  gives  them  up  as  reprobate,  incorrigible,  and  lost  for  ever.* " 

Under  the  influence  of  this  faculty  some  authors  fait  unconseioady 
into  the  excessive  use  of  pronouns  of  the  first  person.  The  following 
example  is  taken  from  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  familiaily 
known  among  his  friends  by  the  appellation  of  *^  the  amiable  egotist :" 
^*  When  /  first  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author,"  says 
he,  **  /  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  me  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  in  defence  of  my  conclusions,  but  to  leave  them  to  stand  or 
fall  by  their  own  evidence.  From  the  plan  of  inductive  investigatioa 
which  /  was  conscious  of  naving  steadily  followed,  as  far  as  /  was  able, 
/knew  that  whatever  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the  execotiofii  of 
my  design,  no  such  fatal  consequences  were- to  be  dreaded  to  mygenerii 
undertaking,  as  might  have  been  justly  apprehended,  had  /  presented  to 
tbe  world  a  connected  system,  founded  on  i^tuitous  hypothesis  or  oa 
arbitrary  definitions.  The  detecUons,  on  lYie  conVt^i^^fA  tn^  ^cwaonal 
«n>w  would,  /  flatter  mytelf,  from  tVke  \TOiw\s3o\ft  coroKaMEOC)  ^A. 
*  See  details  in  The  JPArenologicol  Journal,  \.,  ^iSa,  ^  l^k^^Vfc. 
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haimony  of  truth,  throw  new  lights  on  those  inquiries  which  /  had  con- 
ducted with  greater  succom  ;  as  the  correction  of  a  trifling  mis-statement 
in  an  authentic  history  is  often  found,  by  completing  an  imperfect  link  or 
reconciling  a  seeming  contradiction,  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  hung 
over  the  more  faithful  and  accurate  details  of  the  narrative. 

*'  In  this  hope  /was  fortified  by  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bacon, 
which  /thought  /might  apply  to  myMelf,  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
presumption :  *  Nos  autom,  si  qua  m  re  vel  male  credidimus,  vel  obdor* 
mivimus  et  minus  attendimus  vel  defecimus  in  via  et  inquisitionem  abru- 
pimos,  nihilo  minus  its  modis  rem  nudas  bt  apbrtas  bxhibbmus,  ut 
errores  nostri  notari  et  separari  possint ;  atque  etiam,  ut  facilis  et  ezpe- 
dita  sit  laborum  nostrorum  continuatio.' 

"  As  .  this  indiflference,  however,  about  the  iate  of  my  particular 
doctrines  arose  from  a  deep-rooted  conviction,  both  of  the  importance  of 
my  subject  and  of  the  soundness  of  my  plan,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
be  insensible  to  such  criticisms  as  were  directed  against  either  of  these 
two  fundamental  assumptions.  Some  criticisms  of  this  description  /  had, 
from  the  first,  anticipated  ;  and  /  would  not  have  failed  to  obviate  them 
in  the  introduction  to  my  former  work,  if  /  had  not  been  afraid  to  expose 
myself  to  the  imputation  of  prolixity,  by  conjuring  up  objections  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  them,"  dec. 

Another  amusing  instance  of  a  similar  style  of  writing  will  be  found  in 
an  account  of  himself  by  Flechier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  **  Oraisons  Funebres,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1802.  I  infer 
this  to  arise  from  a  great  endowment  of  Self-Esteem.  A  portrait  of  the 
author  last-named  is  prefixed  to  his  work,  and  a  strong  expression  of 
Self-Esteem  appears  depicted  on  the  countenance.  The  portraits  of 
Gibbon  also  indicate  this  expression  in  a  remarkable  degree.*  By 
pointing  out  these  tendencies  of  the  faculty,  persons  in  whom  the  organ 
IS  large  will  be  put  upon  their  guard  to  avoid  such  ludicrous  modes  ofits 
manifestation. 

Mr.  William  Scott  has  published,  in  the  first  volume  of  Tlie  Phrsno' 
logical  Journal,  p.  378,  an  able  exposition  of  the  effects  of  a  large  Self- 
Esteem  upon  the  character,  when  combined  with  each  of  the  other  facul- 
ties greatly  developed  ;  and  additional  illustrations  will  be  found  in  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  57,  68,  60,  213;  iv.,  495;  viii.,  306,  496,  592;  ix.,  64,  258, 
412.  Perhaps  there  is  no  faculty  of  which  a  weak  endowment  is  so 
rarely  found  as  of  Self-Esteem. 

The  feeling  of  individual  personality  has  been  supposed  by  some 
phrenologists  to  arise  from  this  faculty  ;  and  they  have  been  led  to  this 
conjecture  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  prominence  which  the  first 
person  assumes  in  the  mind  bears  a  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ  of 
Self-Esteem. 

Self-Esteem  is  an  ingredient  in  the  love  of  uniques.  The  high  value 
attached  by  some  persons  to  objects  which  no  other  person  can  possess, 
seems  resolvable,  to  a  great  extent,  into  a  gratification  of  this  feeling. 
In  possessing  the  article  they  enjoy  a  superiority  over  the  whole  world, 

*  A  ludicrous  example  of  egotism  in  an  antiphrenclogical  Essay  by  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Leeds,  is  quoted  in  The  Pkrmological  Jvwrnai,  (vol. 
iii..  p.  473,)  where  the  following  remark  was  made  by  the  editor :  "  We  have 
heard  of  an  author  whose  MS.  was  detained  in  the  press  from  his  printer 
wanting  a  sufficient  stock  of  capital  Ps  to  set  up  a  single  sheet  of  his  work ; 
but  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  appears,  far  surpasses  that  famed  composer.     The 

S resent  article  has  actually  been  returned  to  us,  with  an  intimation,  thjj.^" 
ifficult  for  our  printers  to  find  so  many  Roman  capital  i*«,  3f£*s,  and  MlTs, 
as  we  had  marked,  and  he  has  solicited  to  be  allowed  \a  uae  VUJLwa.    ^^'^t 
ntnetM  exiead  to  only/ntr pages  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  pam^V^V  \  "^iVi^Xib^NATA 
of/*s  tbm  ahnet  would  oMve  required .'" 

16» 
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and  the  conscioasness  of  this  confen  grest  importanee  on  it  -in  thetr 
estimation.     Acquisitiveness  is  the  other  element  of  tho  taste. 

The  love  of  power  and  dominion  owes  its  origin  to  Self-Esteem. 
The  organ  is  large  in  the  basts  of  Augustus  Cesar  and  of  Bonaparte ; 
and  I  have  observed  that  the  same  configuration  occurs  in  those  individuals 
who,  in  private  life,  aspire  most  eagerly  to  office,  and  who  are  most 
delighted  with  the  possession  of  a  little  brief  authority.  From  this 
faculty  producing  the  love  of  power,  it  happens  that  those  who  are 
fondest  of  exercising  dominion  themselves,  are  the  moftt  violent  opponents 
of  authority  when  vested  in  other  hands.  They  are  the  great  advocates 
for  liberty  ;  but  are  no  sooner  placed  in  possession  of  power  themselves 
than  they  abuse  it  and  become  tyrants.  In  short,  when  two  individuals 
equally  thirst  for  dominion,  and  when  the  one  can  rule  only  by  the  other 
obeying,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  subject  will,  in  such  a  case,  mani- 
fest little  satisfaction  under  the  yoke,  and  that  his  very  love  of  authority 
will  make  him  the  most  determined  opponent  of  it  in  others.  Self-Esteem 
gives  rise  to  the  spirit  of  independence.* 

Nations  differ  with  regard  to  the  degrees  in  which  they  possess  this 
organ.  It  is  large  in  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  and  the  English  have 
more  of  it  than  the  French  :  hence  the  manner  of  a  genuine  Frehchman 
appears  to  an  Englishman  to  be  fawning  and  undignified ;  while  the  manner 
of  an  Englishman  appears  to  the  French  cold,  haughty,  and  supercilious. 
The  great  Self- Esteem  of  the  English,  and  their  consequent  innate  aver- 
sion to  all  stretches  of  power,  is  probably  one  important  cause  of  their 
political  liberty.  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  has  recognised  the  operation  of  this 
sentiment  in  maintaining  their  freedom.  AUudine  to  the  habeas  eor^M 
act,  he  remarks,  that  **  it  re(|uires  a  fabric  no  less  than  the  wh«le  political 
constitution  of  Great  Britam,  a  spirit  no  less  than  the  refractory  ami 
tvrhuLent  zeal  bf  this  fortunate  people,  to  secure  its  effocts.^f  Among 
savages  this  organ  is  in  general  extremely  active,^  ignorant  persons  being 
usually  found  to  have  the  highest  opinion  of  themselves. 

Self-Esteem,  when  eminently  powerful,  and  not  combined  *;»ith  the 
higher  sentiments  equally  strong,  causes  the  individual  to  carry  his  head 
high  and  reclining  backward.  It  gives  a  cold  and  repulsive  expression  to 
the  manner,  and  it  is  particularly  offensive  to  other  individuals  greatly 
endowed  with  the  same  faculty. 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  treat  of  this  sentiment  under  the  designation 
of  the  Desire  of  Power.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  calls  it  "  pride,"  and  de- 
fines it  as  that  feeling  of  vivid  pleasure  which  attends  the  contemplation 
of  our  excellence.^  Dr.  Brown  views  the  desire  of  power  as  a  aisiinct 
primitive  emotion  ;  but  Self-Esteem  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental 
feeling,  and  the  love  of  power  to  be  only  one  of  the  forms  of  its  mani- 
festation. It  is  quite  conceivable,  that  a  private  individual,  removed  from 
all  means  of  Squiring  public  authority,  may  manliest  little  appetite  for 
dominion  over  the  nation,  though  Self-Esteem  is  large  ;  but  he  wiU  be 
found  to  be  proud,  and  to  exercise  a  sovereign  sway  over  his  own  house- 
hold. This  is  the  same  principle  differently  directed.  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  fired  with  ambition  for  situations  of  command,  in  whom  Self-Esteem 
was  defective  or  even  moderate  in  size ;  so  that  there  appears  no  adequate 
ground  for  assuming  pride  to  be  one  primitive  sentiment,  and  the  love  of 
power  another  and  distinct  original  desire. 

In  treating  of  Acquisitiveness,  I  mentioned  that  the  practical  efibcls  of 
that  faculty  are  much  modified  by  the  endowment  of  Self-Esteem,  with 

•See  The  Phrenological  J<n/Stiujl,m.^2Si^. 
fIBstory  of  Civil  Society ,  part  iii.,  sect.  ^, 
^f  See  instaxioes,  collected  by  Mi.'RobeilCoTL,*ui^\ie  PkreruAo^iMaL 
ruu,  305.  (^  Lectures^  ^^m.^'^^Sn 
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wUeh  it  is  combined — telfiahneM  being  greatly  ineieaaed  by  the  combinso 
tion  of  both  in  a  full  degree  of  deTelopement.  Acquisitiveness  desires 
to  acquire  wealth,  and  ^$elf-£8teeIn  to  hold  and  apply  it  to  selfish  grati- 
fication. This  organ  appears  to  be  possessed  by  the  lower  animals.  The 
turkey-cock,  peacock,  horse,  dtc.,  manifest  feelings  resembling  pride  or 
Self-Esteem.  "  The  master^x,''  says  Lord  Karnes,  ''  leads  the  rest  into 
the  stable,  or  into  the  fold,  and  becomes  unruly  if  he  be  not  let  first  out ; 
aay,  be  must  be  first  yoked  in  the  plough  or  wagon.*'* 

Dr.  Gall,  however,  entertained  views  on  this  subject  peculiar  to  him- 
sflif.  He  mentions  that,  after  having  studied  the  sentiment  of  pride  as 
a  primitive  mental  quality,  and  its  organ  in  the  human  race,  he  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  his  observations  would  be  confirmed  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals. He  therefore  examined  the  heads  of  such  of  them  as  we  are  ac- 
CDstomed  to  call  proud — the  race-horse,  the  cock,  and  the  peacock.  He 
did  not  find  in  any  of  these  a  remarkable  developement  of  the  cerebral 
parts  correspondins  to  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  in  man ;  but  he  found 
a  considerable  developement  of  these  parts  in  animals  in  which  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  looking  for  it — that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  volun- 
tarily remain  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  living  on  mountains  and 
other  elevated  situations ;  for  example,  in  the  roebuck,  the  chamois,  the 
wikl  goat,  and  certain  species  of  eagles  and  falcons  :  and  what  struck  him 
most  was,  that  the  parts,  in  question  were  the  more  developed  in  propor- 
ticHi  to  the  greater  height  of  the  dwelling-places  of  the  animals.  Dr.  Gall 
kimself  was  astonished  at  this  observation.  That  a  predilection  for  phy- 
Ileal  heights  should,  in  animals,  depend  on  the  same  organ  as  that  to  which 
the  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem  is  referrible  in  man,  appeared  to  him,  at 
first,  altogether  improbable  and  inadmissible ;  yet,  says  he,  "I  have  laid 
down  the  rule  to  communicate  the  progress  of  my  observations,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  they  had  given  rise  to  my  opinions.  Opinions 
which  have  not  facts  for  their  basis,  if  not  erroneous,  are  at  least  very 
Vkelj  to  be  so  ;  and  a  natural  historian  ought  to  be  less  ashamed  of  com- 
mKting  an  error  in  his  interpretations  of  facts,  than  of  founding  his  opinions 
on  reasoning  alone."  He  accordingly  enters  into  some  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  various  dwelling-places  of  animals  ;  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  both  to  those  which  inhabit  elevated  regions,  and  to 
others  which  prefer  the  lowest  situations  :  and  he  states,  that,  in  all  animals 
which  have  their  abodes  in  hiffh  places,  there  is  a  lengthened  eminence  in 
the  middle  of  the  head,  immediately  above  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitive- 
Bess,  and  which  entirely  resembles  the  organ  of  Self- Esteem  in  man.f 

Dr.  Spunheim  holds  that  this  prominence  in  the  brains  of  the  lower 
animals  corresponds  to  the  organ  r^o.  HI.  in  man,  (named  by  him  Inha- 
bitiveness,  and  in  this  work  Goncentrativeness ;)  and,  while  he  admits  the 
accuracy  of  the  facU  stated  by  Dr.  Gall,  he  differs  from  his  conclusions, 
and  says,  that  it  is  not  the  same  organ  which  produces  in  man  the  senti- 
ment of  Self-Esteem,  and,  in  the  lower  creatures,  the  love  of  physical 
heights ;  but  that  there  are  distinct  organs  both  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals  for  these  separate  mental  qualities.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Dr. 
Spurzheim  is  correct  in  maintaining  that  the  organ  No.  HI.  is  distinct 
from  that  of  Self-Esteem,  both  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  man  ;  and  the 
real  extent  of  the  difference  between  him  and  Dr.  Gall  is  this — Dr. 
Spurzheim  admits  two  organs  lying  between  Firmness  and  Philoproeeni- 
tiveness,  but  Dr.  Gall  only  one :  Dr.  Gall  considers  the  whole  of  the 
intermediate  cerebral  parte  as  the 'organ  in  man  of  Self-Esteem,  and,  in 
animals,  of  the  love  of  physical  elevation ;  while  Dr.  Spurzheim  regards 
the  upper  portion  of  these  parts  as  the  or^n  of  8el{-EA\A«m^  %xA  ^^ 
lower  portion  m  the  organ  of  iohabitiveness,  m  both  caies.  ^  \  «x&  tsa>ii&<^ 
♦  Skeech«a,  B,  u.,  Sk.  J.       f  Stir  lea  Fonetiont  du  Ceroeau,  Vwuft  Vi  .^  ^•'3Cl^. 
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that  the  organs  are  distinct  in  the  human  species,  and  that  the  upper  serves 
to  manifest  Self- Esteem.  Farther  observations  must  determine  the  func- 
tion of  the  lower  organ,  or  No.  III. 

Whe^ji  Self- Esteem  becomes  excited  by  disease,  the  individual  imagines 
himself  to  be  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  transcendent  ffenius,  or  even  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Dr.  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  Monsieur  B.,  in  whom 
the  organ  was  very  large,  and  who  was  accidentally  wounded  by  a  nail  in 
this  part  of  the  brain.  While  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  wound, 
he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  elevated  above  the  clouds,  and  carried  through 
the  air,  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  and  also  manifesting  during  his  con- 
valescence, the  same  proud  and  haughty  manners  which  had  distinguished 
him  during  health. 

*'  The  organ,"  says  Dr.  G.,  "  was  equally  conspicuous  in  an  insane 
patient  at  Baden,  near  Rastadt.  This  man's  insanity  consisted  in  believ- 
ing himself  a  major.  He  had  a  small  head,  and  the  only  organ  which  was 
developed  in  a  high  degree  was  that  of  Self-Esteem ;  the  whole  other 
convolutions  of  the  brain  being  very  small.  In  the  charity  work-house 
of  Fribourg  we  saw  an  insane  man  who  was  extremely  proud.  He  de- 
clared, in  a  vehement  and  pathetic  tone,  *  qu'il  est  la  souche  '  by  the  aid 
of  which  God  created  and  preserves  the  world,  that  he  has  been  crowned 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  is  the  young  man  whom  the  Qaeenr  of  Heaven 
has  selected  for  her  spouse.  His  attitude  is  that  of  an  arrogant  despot. 
Deeply  inspired  with  sentiments  of  his  high  importance,  he  crosses  his 
arms,  and,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  astonishing  power  which  he  possesses, 
he  strikes  his  breast  and  sides  with  violence.  In  general,  he  stands  with 
one  foot  placed  before  the  other,  the  body  erect,  and  a  little  inclined 
backward.  When  I  requested  him,"  continues  Dr.  Gall,  "  to  allow  me  to 
touch  his  head,  he  replied,  with  astonishing  arrogance,  *  Ich  habe  keinen 
Kopf,  sondern  ein  Haupt^^  I  have  no  head  such  as  common  men  possess, 
but  a  Haupty  or  head  peculiar  to  kings  and  eods.  He  turned  away,  holdii^ 
us  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  approachingmm.  We  observed,  however, 
distinctly,  that  he  had  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  very  largely  developed." 

Pinel,  Foder6,  and  other  writers  on  insanity,  mention  cases  equally 
characteristic  of  disease  of  this  organ.  "  A  patient,'*  says  Pinel,  "  con- 
fined in  a  private  asylum  in  Paris,  during  his  fits,  believed  himself  to  be 
the  prophet  Mahomet,  assumed  an  attitude  of  command,  and  the  tone  of 
the  Most  High  ;  ses  traits  etaient  rayonnans,  et  sa  d-marche  pleine  de 
majeste.  One  day  when  cannon  were  fired  in  Paris  on  account  of  some 
events  of  the  Revolution,  he  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  to  render  him 
homage ;  he  caused  silence  to  be  observed  around  him,  and  could  not 
restrain  his  joy."  *'  A  woman,"  continues  the  same  author, "  extremely 
imperious,  and  accustomed  to  make  her  husband  obey  with  evMi  more 
than  docility,  remained  in  bed  part  of  the  morning,  and  then  insisted  that 
he  should  come,  and  on  his  knees  present  her  wiui  drink.  She  ended  by 
believing  herself,  in  the  ecstasies  of  her  pride,  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary." 
I  have  seen  many  cases  similar  to  the  foregoing,  some  of  which  axe 
reported  in  The  Phrenological  Journal^  vol.  vi.,  p.  80.* 

This  organ  is  generally  larger  in  men  than  in  women  ;  and  more  males 
are  insane  through  pride  than  females.  The  organ  is  regarded  as  esta- 
blished. It  is  large  in  Haggart,  Bellingham,  and  Dempsey,  and  moderate 
in  Dr.  Hette.  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Phrenology  in  Connexion  with  the  stuiif 
of  Physiognomy  contains  many  examples  of  its  large  developement.  See 
plate  X.,  fig.  1  ;  xv.,  1  •,  xvi.,  1 ;  xvii.,  1 ;  xxii.,  1  ;  xxv.,  2 ;  jucvL,  S; 
xxvii.,  1 ;  xxviii.,  1  and  2 ;  xxix.,  1, 2, 3, 4,  6,  6.  The  organ  is  repretented 
small  in  plate  x.,  fig.  2 ;  and  xv.,  2. 

'  3ee  also  Dr.  A.  Combers  Observotumt  eit  Mcwtol  D«r«n«!nMRMt^  v^*'^ 
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This  organ  is  sitaated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Self-Esteem,  and  com 
mences  about  half  an  inch  from  the  lambdoidai  suture.  When  large,  it 
produces  a  remaikaUe  fuhiess  and  breadth  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  head.  From  its  situation,  it  cannot  be  brought  into  line,  so  as  to  be 
Npresented  successfulljf  by  figures,  similar  to  those  used  in  illustration 
of  the  other  organs.  The  reader  may,  however,  inspect  the  valuable 
work  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  just  referred  to,  plate  xvi.,  fig.  I ;  xxii..  1 ;  xxiv., 
2 ;  xzrii.,  1 ;  and  particularly  zzviii.,  1,  representing  the  head  of  Lalande. 

When  Dr.  Gall  was  occupied  in  making  observations  on  the  organ  of 
Self-Esteem,  he  met  with  a  woman  in  a  lunatic  asylum  who  conceived 
herself  to  be  the  Queen  of  France.  He  expected  to  find  the  organ  of  that 
aeotiment  largely  developed ;  but,  in  place  of  this,  there  was  a  very  dis- 
tinct hollow  in  the  situation  of  it,  and  a  round  and  considerable  prominence 
presented  itself  on  each  side.  This  circumstance  at  first  caused  him 
considerable  embarrassment.  He  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  this  woman's  insanity  differed  materially  from  that  of  men  alienated 
through  pride.  The  latter  were  grave,  calm,  imperious,  elevated,  arrogant ; 
and  Siej  affected  a  masculine  majesty.  Even  in  the  fary  of  their  fits 
all  their  motions  and  expressions  bore  the  impress  of  the  sentiment  of 
domination  which  they  imagined  themselves  to  exercise  over  others.  In  the 
patients  insane  through  vanity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  manner  was 
different.  There  was  then  a  restless  frivolity,  an  inexhaustible  talkative- 
ness, the  most  affected  forwardness  ;  eagerness  to  announce  high  birth  and 
boutidless  riches,  promises  of  favour  and  honour — in  a  word,  a  mixture  of 
affectation  and  absurdity.  From  thai  time  Dr.  Gall  perceived  the  difference 
between  the  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem  and  that  of  Love  of  Approbation. 

He  draws,  with  great  accuracy,  the  distinction  between  pride,  which  is 
an  abuse  of  Self-Esteem,  and  vanity,  an  abuse  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
The  proud  man,  says  he,  is  imbued  with  a  sentiment  of  his  own  superior 
merit,  and^  from  the  summit  of  his  grandeur,  treats  with  contempt  or  in- 
difference all  other  mortals ;  the  tain  man  attaches  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  others,  and  seeks  with  eagerness  to 
gain  their  approbation.  The  frouA  man  expects  that  mankind  will  come 
to  him  and  acknowledge  his  merit ;  the  vain  man  knocks  at  every  door  to 
draw  attention  toward  him,  and  supplicates  for  the  smallest  portion  of 
honour.  The  proui  man  despises  those  marks  of  distinction,  which  on 
the  vain  confer  tlie  most  perfect  delight.  The  proiof  man  is  disgusted  by 
indiscreet  eulogiums ;  the  vain  man  inhales  with  ecstasy  the  incense  of 
flattery,  although  profusely  offered,  and  by  no  very  skilful  hand.* 

Dr.  Gall  treats  of  the  abuses  oif  this  sentiment  under  the  names  of 
vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  glory,  rather  than  of  the  primitive  senti- 
ment itself.  To  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  due  the  merit  of  elucidating  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  many  of  the  faculties,  and  in  particular  the  one  under 
consideration. 

This  faculty  produces  the  desire  of  approbation,  admiration,  praise,  and 
fame.  Hence  it  renders  us  anxious  to  please  those  whose  approval  is 
valued,  and  makes  us  attentive  to  the  opinions  which  others  entertain  of 
us.  The  object  of  its  desire  is  approbation  in  general,  without  determin- 
ing the  means  or  the  manner  of  acquiring  it.  The  direction  in  which  its 
gratification  will  be  sought  depends  on  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined in  the  individual.  If  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  are  vigorous^ 
it  will  prompt  to  moral  emuJation  and  the  desire  of  ViOTio\aLt^\«  I^xga^   "Vx 

*  Gall  Sur  kg  Fonctimu  du  drvuUt  tomft  iv.>  V*  ^'^« 
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may  thus  animate  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  orator,  the  warrior,  and  the 
stateaman.  In  some  individuals  it  attains  the  height  of  a  passion,  and  then 
glory  is  pursued  at  the  hazard  of  life  and  of  every  enjoyment  which  it 
affords,  and  fame  is  sought  for  even  in  the  camion's  month.  "  Themisto- 
clem  ilium,"  says  Cicero,  "  summum  Athenis  virum,  dixisse  aiunt,  cum 
ex  eo  qusererelur,  quod  acroama,  aut  cujus  vocem  libentissime  audiretl 
Ejus,  ^  quo  sua  virtus  optimd  praedicaretur."  Cicero  himself  seems  to 
have  possessed  this  sentiment  in  a  very  high  degree  :  **  Trahimur  omnet 
laudis  studio,'*  says  he,  "  et  optimus  quisque  maxime  glori4  ducitur.  Ipsi 
illi  philosophi,  etiam  in  illis  libellis  quos  de  contemnenda  gloria  scribant, 
nomen  suum  inscribunt ;  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  prasdicationem  pobilitatemque 
despiciunt,  praedicari  de  se  ac  nominari  volunt"*  The  same  ideas  are 
thus  expressed  by  Montaigne  :  **  Of  all  the  follies  of  the  world,  that  which 
is  most  universally  received  is  the  solicitude  of  reputation  and  glory ; 
which  we  are  fond  of  to  that  degree,  as  to  abandon  riches,  peace,  life,  and 
health,  which  are  effectual  and  substantial  goods,  to  pursue  this  vain 
phantom  and  empty  word.  And  of  all  the  irrational  humours  of  men,  it 
should  seem  that  even  the  philosophers  themselves  have  the  most  ado, 
and  do  the  latest  disengage  themselves  from  this,  as  the  most  resty  and 
obstinate  of  all  human  follies.'^f  The  organ  is  very  large  in  the  Amen* 
can  Indians  ;t  and  the  love  of  decorations  and  ornaments,  whether  these 
consist  of  stars,  garters,  and  medals,  or  of  tatooed  faces,  bored  noses,  and 
eagles'  feathers,  springs  from  it.  ~  The  faculty  is  strongly  displayed  by  the 
Cingalese.^  If  the  lower  propensities  predominate,  the  individual  may 
be  pleased  by  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  fighter  or  th6  greatest 
drinker  of  his  circle. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  endowment  of 
this  faculty  in  different  individuals.  Some  watch,  with  the  most  animated 
anxiety,  every  motion  and  every  look,  and  intuitively  feel  when  we  approve 
or  disapprove.  When  we  approve,  the  eye  sparkles,  the  countenance 
opens,  and  the  individual  approaches  us  with  a  pleasing  courtesy,  expres- 
sive at  once  of  the  pleasure  he  has  received  from  our  approbation,  and  of 
his  desire  to  retain  it.  He,  on  the  other  band,  in  whom  the  faculty  is 
naturally  feeble,  shows,  by  the  undisturbed  fixture  of  his  countenance,  that 
our  censure  and  applause  are  alike  unimportant  to  him.  When  we  cen- 
sure, he  stares  us  in  the  face  with  calm  indifference,  or  gapes  in  stupid 
wonder. 

A  due  endowment  of  this  faculty  is  indispensable  to  an  amiable  charac- 
ter. It  gives  the  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  others  ;  it  is  the  drill-sergeant 
of  society,  and  admonishes  us  when  we  deviate  too  widely  firom  the  line 
of  march  of  our  fellows  ;  it  indices  us  to  suppress  numberless  little  mani- 
festations of  selfishness,  and  to  restrain  many  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
disposition,  from  the  dread  of  incurring  disapprobation  by  giving  offence ; 
it  is  the  butt  upon  which  wit  strikes  when,  by  means  of  ridicule,  it  drives 
us  from  our  follies.  To  be  laughed  at  is  worse  than  death  to  a  person  in 
whom  this  sentiment  is  strong. 

The  feeling  which  is  most  commonly  experienced  when  this  organ  is 
large,  even  when  favourably  combined  with  other  organs,  is  anxiety  about 
what  the  world  will  think  of  us.  A  youth  in  whom  it  is  powerful  cannot 
do  this  thing,  because  everybody  will  look  at  him  ;  or  cannot  do  the  other, 
because  people  will  wonder.  In  older  persons  it  produces  a  fidgety 
anxiety  about  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of  the  circle  of  acquaintances 
who  compose  the  public  to  them.     If  Self-Esteem  also  is  powerful,  they 

'  OnUio  pro  Archia,  t  Ettai^z^  B.  i.,  ch.  41,  Cotton's  Translation. 

J  See  Phren.  Joum.t  ii.,  537. 
Pkren.  Joum.t  vii.,  639.    Various  ill\\islTaX\.oi«  oi  \jKr»%  <A  k^i^siOMiBCML 
be  fyand  in  voL  ii.,  p.  64 ;  viii.,  590,  59a,  4Sa  *,  \x.,  W,  W^.  • 
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ayigme  thwniwtWa*  continniJIy  before  the  public  eje,  and  that  the  world 
i»  occQpied  with  little  else  than  wei^^hing  their  motives,  speculating  on 
their  conduct,  and  adjusting  the  precise  point  in  the  scale  of  importance 
and  respectability  at  which  they  ou^t  to  be  placed.  A  great  portion  of 
this  liseling,  however,  is  the  mere  ipspiration  of  great  Self-Esteem  and 
Love  of  Approbation  in  their  own  heads.  The  public  are  too  much  en- 
grossed with  themselves  and  their  own  affiiirs,  to  bestow  so  minute  and 
permanent  a  degree  of  attention  upon  an  individual.  This  anxiety  about 
public  opinion,  when  too  great,  is  subversive  of  happiness  and  indepen- 
dence. It  renders  the  mere  dte/a  of  the  society  in  which  the  individual 
moves,  his  code  of  morality,  religion,  taste,  and  philosophy  ;  and  incapa- 
citates him  from  upholding  truth  and  virtue,  if  disowned  by  those  whom 
he  imagines  influential  or  genteel.  The  want  of  a  philosophy  of  mind 
allows  wide  scope  to  the  aberrations  of  this  faculty ;  for,  in  the  absence 
ef  well-defined  principles  of  taste  and  conduct,  individuals  of  high  preten- 
sion dictate,  with  success,  ^Mhions,  however  absurd,  which  the  herd  of 
mankind  follow. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  disposition  to  oblige  conferred 
by  this  sentiment,  and  the  feeling  of  genuine  kindness  which  springs  from 
Benevolence,  is,  that  Love  of  Approbation  prompts  os  to  do  most  for 
those  who  least  require  our  aid,  whereas  Benevolence  takes  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  Men,  in  ceneral,  care  little  for  the  approbation  of 
their  inferiors,  their  own  household,  or  those  of  whom  they  are  altogether 
independent ;  and  he  whose  exertions  are  inspired  chiefly  by  this  faculty, 
will  do  extremely  little  to  benefit  them.  To  serve  or  please  the  great  and 
the  splendid,  on  the  other  hand,  or  strangers  whose  voice  may  raise  or 
depress  his  fame,  he  will  make  the  most  animated  exertions.  Persons, 
accordinffly,  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  is  very  strong,  and  Benevo- 
lence and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  are  frequently  the  most  agreeable 
acquaintances  to  those  who  are  altogether  independent  of  them ;  "  they 
smile  on  all  who  care  not  for  their  frowns,"  while  they  neglect  or  torment 
their  inferiors  and  equals. 

No  faculty  is  more  prone  to  run  into  excess  than  Love  of  Approbation  ; 
and  hence  it  has  served  as  a  fertile  theme  to  the  satirist  in  every  age. 
The  Characlers  of  Theophrastus  contain  some  happy  sketches  in  ridicule 
of  its  inordinate  manifestations.  In  Young's  Love  of  Fame  also  there 
are  many  striking  passages  descriptive  of  the  absurdities  into  which  it. 
leads  mankind.  The  diversified  forms  in  which  its  activity  appears  are 
well  exposed  by  the  following  lines  in  Satire  First : 

"  The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  concealed  by  art. 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  every  heart : 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells. 
Now  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells  ; 
'Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  nleads, 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades :... 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  Writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead 
Nor  ends  with  life,  but  nods  in  sable  plumes. 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs*" 

This  faculty  is  too  much  cultivated  in  education,  by  bemg  almost  uni- 
versally appealed  to  as  the  chief  stimulus  to  exertion  and  p[Ood  behaviour. 
In  infani-schoois^  liowever,  conducted  on  Mr.  Wi\deTvp\iOa  ^vck^  V^i«% 
aad  place-uking  ure  diapenaed  with,  and  the  TesaU\amo%\  ««X!\%l«cXArj. 
//  ia  only  vvheie  the  aabjectM  of  study  are  unsuitable  to  tViQ  UAndi%  oi^i^ 
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dran,  or  improperlj  taught,  that  Love  of  Approbation  nqpinu  to  be  atroiif* 
)y  appealed  to.* 

Coiubined  with  SeGietiTeness  large  and  Comcienkiouaness  deficient,  it 
prompts  its  possessor  to  pay  to  others  those  unmeaning  compliments  whidi 
pass  current  in  society,  and  which  most  persons  receire  well  when  ad- 
dressed to  themseWes*  but  treat  with  ridicule  when  bestowed  lavishly  on 
others.  It  prompts  to  the  equivocation  of  "  not  at  home,"  when  the  per- 
son is  otherwise  engaged.  The  faculty  of  Conscientiousness  would  desire 
that  the  plain  fact  should  be  stated  ;  but  Love  of  Approbation  prodaces 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  Self-EIsteem  of  the  person  calling  will  be 
offended,  if  any  engagement  can  render  it  inconvenient  to  see  him.  To 
save  this  pang,  Love  of  Approbation  and  Secretiveness  prompt  to  the  m- 
vention  of  the  little  equivoque.  The  deceit  is  seen  through  by  all,  and 
nevertheless  the  use  of  it  is  more  pleasing  to  persons  in  whom  Self-E!steem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  are  very  large,  than  the  announcement  of  the 
simple  truth.  Some  individuals  state  candidly  that  they  are  **  engaged  ;** 
and  I  have  asked  persons  in  whom  the  organs  above-mentioned  are  large, 
whether  they  felt  more  annoyed  by  this  reply  than  by  *'  not  at  home,** 
even  when  they  suspected  that  the  latter  meant  realty  the  former.  They 
acknowledged  that,  on  the  first  occasion,  they  did  feel  slightly  irritated ; 
but  that  a  moment's  reflection  satisfied  them  that  forcible  reasons  must 
exist  for  the  refusal,  and  that  the  very  announcement  of  the  truth  was  an 
appeal  to  their  higher  feelings,  and  a  proof  of  unhesitating  confidence  in 
their  attachment  and  good  sense  ;  and  ever  after  they  were  not  offend- 
ed  by  the  reply,  *' Engaged."  It  is  the  same . concomitance  of  Love  of 
Approbation  with  Secretiveness  which  prompts  some  individuals  to  pur- 
sue the  practice  of  calling  on  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to  style 
their  friends,  when  they  think  that  they  are  not  at  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  their  card.  This  procoedinff  is  an  offer  of  flattery  to  the  Self- 
Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  of  the  persons  called  upon  ;  but  as  in 
the  fashionable  code  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  either  affection  or  esteem 
for  them,  but  mere  civility  or  attention,  it  is,  in  truth,  a  very  slender  com- 
phment.  The  real  import  of  these  conventional  ceremonies  is  aniversally 
understood,  so  that  philosophy  sees  in  them  only  ludicrous  attempts  at 
gratifying  Love  of  Approbation,  attended  with  no  success. 

When  the  developement  of  Love  of  Approbation  is  excessive,  while  the 
regulating  organs  are  deficient,  it  is  the  cause  of  sreat  unhappiness.  It 
renders  the  little  girl  at  school  miserable,  if  her  dress  and  the  style  of 
living  of  her  parents  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  parents  of  her  associates. 
It  overwhelms  the  artist,  author,  or  public  speaker  with  misery,  if  a  rival 
is  praised  in  the  journals  in  higher  terms  than  himself.  A  lady  is  tor- 
mented  by  perceiving  in  the  possession  of  her  acquaintance  finer- dresses 
or  equipages  than  her  own.  It  excites  the  individual  to  talk  of  himself, 
his  affairs  and  connexions,  so  as  to  communicate  to  the  auditor  vast  ideas 
of  his  greatness  or  goodness  ;  in  short,  vanity  is  one  form  of  its  abuse. 
"  Sir,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '*  Goldsmith  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unno- 
ticed, that  he  often  talks,  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he  is  in  the 
company."  When  not  combined  with  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence, it  leads  to  feigned  professions  of  respect  and  friendship ;  and  many 
manifest  it  by  promises  and  invitations,  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled  or 
accepted.  It,  as  well  as  Self-Esteem,  prompts  to  the  use  of  the  first 
person ;  but  its  tone  is  that  of  courteous  solicitation,  while  the  /  of 
Self-Esteem  is  presumptuous  and  full  of  pretension. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organ  is  deficient,  and  the  sentiment,  in 
coDMequence,  is  feeble,  the  individual  caiea  \\\.\\e  «^)o\i\.  \!bk«  oi^uuon  enter- 

,  ♦  I^Amu  Jaum,,  v.,  613 ;  x.,  9 ;  and  Sim^paotf*  NecesaUj  o|  Po^nOoBr 
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of  hhn  bf  others  ;  and,  provided  thc^  hvn  not  tlie  power  to  pumah 
his  persoD  or  abridge  his  possessions,  be  is  capable  of  iaughing  at  their 
eensares,  and  contemning  their  applause.  Persons  of  this  sort,  if  endowed 
with  the  aelfish  propensities  in  a  strong  degree,  constitute  what  are  termed 
"  impracticable '^men  ;  their  whole  feelings  are  concentrated  in  self,  and 
they  are  dead  to  the  motive  which  might  induce  them  to  abate  one  iota 
of  their  own  pretensions  to  oblige  others.  If  actuated  by  any  strong  pas- 
sicm,  and  endowed  with  intellect,  it  is  astonishing  what  they  are  sometimes 
able  to  accomplish  in  attaining  their  objects.  Strangers  to  ceremony  and 
indifferent  to  censure,  they  meet  with  a  thousand  rebuffs  which  they  never 
feel,  and  are  loaded  with  a  hundred  indignities  which  never  affect  them : 
free  from  the  restraints  which  delicacy  imposes  upon  others,  they  practise 
upon  the  benevolence,  the  disposition  to  oblige,  or  the  interest  of  mankind, 
and  succeed  in  circumstances  in  which  a  sensitive  mind  would  have  fomid 
only  obstacles  unsurmountable. 

Philosophers  and  acute  observers  of  human  nature  have  long  distin- 
guished between  pride  and  vanity  ;*  but,  nevertheless,  no  error  is  more 
frequently  committed  by  ordinary  minds  than  to  confound  them ;  and  no 
mistake  is  more  common  than  to  imagine  that  beaux  and  belles,  and  all 
who  are  very  tasteful  and  particular  about  their  personal  appearance  or 
equipages,  are  necessarily  extremely  conceited.     A  large  Love  of  Appro- 
bation and  much  Ideality,  joined  with  Individuality,  which  produces  atten- 
tion to  dotails,  and  Order,  will,  in  general,  give  rise  to  the  passion  for 
nsatness,  propriety,  and  ornament ;  but  such  a  combination,  mstead  of 
producing  a  jNroud  or  conceited  character,  inspires  with  the  very  opposite 
dispositions.     I  rarely  see  a  dandy  who  is  not  at  bottom  a  polite,  obliging, 
good-natured,  but  probably  weak,  individual ;  and  it  is  only  when  large  Self- 
Esteem,  which  is  not  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  beauxism,  is  added  to 
the  combination,  that  the  common  opinion  will  be  justified  by  the  result. 
This  faculty  corresponds  to  the  Desire  of  Esteem  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  to  the  Desire  of  Glory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.    The  obser- 
vations of  these  philosophers  on  its  functions  are  generally  correct ;  but 
hne,  as  in  the  case  of  Self-Esteem,  they  treat  chiefly  of  its  heroic  mani- 
festations, and  present  us  with  almost  no  views  of  its  operations  in  the 
more  interesting  theatre  of  private  lifb. 

The  (Saculty,  when  powerful,  ^ves  a  tendency  to  carry  the  head  back- 
ward, and  a  little  to  the  side ;  it  communicates  a  soft  soliciting  tone  to 
the  voice,  puts  smiles  into  the  countenance,  and  produces  that  elegant 
line  of  beauty  in  the  lips  which  resembles  ApoIlo*s  bow. 

As  formerly  mentioned,  the  French  are  remarkable  for  a  large  deve- 
lopement  of  this  organ,  while  the  English  excel  in  Self-Esteem.  Tho 
influence  of  the  Love  of  Approbation  shows  itself  in  the  manners,  institu- 
tions, and  daily  literature  of  France  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Com- 
pliments and  praises  are  the  current  coin  of  conversation  ;  and  a  late 
writer  most  justly  observes,  that,  **  in  France,  glory  is  the  condiment  to 
the  whole  feast  of  life,  and  the  trumpet  of  fame  is  that  which  makes  the 
sweetest  music  to  their  ears."t  In  private  life  also,  an  individual  who 
has  much  Love  of  Approbation  himself,  is  extremely  prone  to  pay  compli- 
ments to  others,  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  pleasure  of  being  praised* 
and  to  believe  that  in  this  way  he  renders  himself  highly  agreeable. 

The  faculty  is  generally  more  active  in  women  than  in  men  ;  and  it  is 
observed,  that  a  greater  number  of  women  than  of  men  become  insane 
from  this  feeling.    Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  he  had  met  with  only  o# 

*  "  Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanily  makes  us  desire  the  esteem 
of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has  done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud 
to  be  vain,^— Blair**  Lectwtt,  lect.  10. 

i  EdMurgh  hemew,  Nov.,  1820,  p.  294. 
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auawholiad  become  danuind  Ihnii  thia  cuiae.  Its  sBecti,  whim  diseued, 
bive  ilntdir  been  dexjibed  id  tbe  hialory  of  the  discorery  of  the  oigan.* 
The  organ  u  poeeotsed  by  Ihe  tomr  uiimala.  Tbe  dog  ii  eitramelj 
frnd  of  mpptobitiini,  iukI  tbe  hone  dieplaje  the  (60(11118111.  not  onlj  jc 
hia  HDaitniity  to  msrka  of  aaection,  bat  io  his  epiiit  of  eoiulalion  in  th« 
nee.  Dr.  Gall  mentioni.  tint,  in  the  aouth  of  France,  thJ  peUBDla  alUch 
a  iaunet  to  tbe  innlee  when  they  have  acquilled  (bemsBlies  well,  and 
that  Uis  aDunala  nndentend  it  aa  b  nurk  of  apfuabatim,  and  feel  affiiclsd 
when  it  ii  taken  away.     He  nwntiona  alao,  that  be  had  a  feipate  monkey, 

all  these  creatnlM 
the  organ  ii  largely  developed. 

The  oigan  is  large  in  Dr.  Hette,  Ibe  Rererend  Mt.  H.,  Klnj;  Robeit 
Brace,  and  Clan  Fiaher ;  and  deficient  in  D.  Haggart  and  Dempaay. 

It  U  ealabliahed. 


12.  CAUTIOUSNEaS. 


This  organ  u  sitnated  Deai  the  middle 
the  oaatfiealion  of  the  bone  generally  com 

The   Ggntes  lepreaent  its    appearuice 
«lwn  large  and  small. 

Dr.  Gall  viai  acquuoted  at  Vienna  with 
a  prelate,  a  man  of  eicellent  aenie  and 
eonsidenble  intellect.  Some  peiBona  had 
an  avraaion  lonard  him,  because,  Ihraugfa 
fear  of  compromlsuig  himself,  he  infused 
into  his  disc ounet  interminable  tedeclions, 
■nd  dehvered  them  widi  nnsuppDitable 
alowness.  When  any  one  began  a  coc- 
versaiiun  tiith  him,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
biing  it  to  a  conclusion.  He  paused  con- 
tinually in  the  middle  of  his  sentences,  and 
Kpeated  the  beginning  of  them  two  or 
thiee  times  before  jHocesdiiig  fartbei.  A 
diouaand  limea  he  pushed  the  patience  nf 
Dr.  Gall  to  eitrei  ■  "-  -  '^- 
ed  by  any  accidi 
mtuial  flaw  of  hii 


of  each  parietal  bone,  whoM 
ClNOlt^lC  Boi. 


andeEtakings.     Hs  subjected 
nation  and  calculation  before 


of  acting  was  in  conformity  with 
Der  of  spesking.      He  prepared  with  ii 
nite  pcacanlions  for  the  moat  insignifii 
aver^  coanaiion  to  the  most  rigorous  i 
fonning  it. 

This  case,  bowenr,  was  not  by  itself  fcmcient  U 
of  p.  Gall ;  but  this  prelsce  haf^ned  to-be  connected  in  public  affatra 
withacounseUar  of  the  regency,  whose  eternal  irresolution  had  ptocnied 
for  him  tbe  otckname  of  Ctcadubio.  At  tbe  eiaminalion  of  tlw  public 
•cbools  these  two  indiTidoals  ware  placed  side  by  side,  and  Dr  Gall  aat 
•  the  seat  immediately  behind  them.  This  sirangemeot  afforded  him  an 
wcellenl  opportunity  of  obseriin^  their  beads.  The  circumstaoce  which 
-— '  '"rcibly  srrested  bis  attention  was,  that  both  their  heads  were  very 
,1  .^  i.:.j .^_   -^--'.n  of  the  organ  in 

K.  p.  m. 


t  See  bIh)  J)r.  i 


r,  lateral,  and  hind  pi 
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The  ditpositient  aad  intaUectiial  qualitiM  of  ihete  two  niea 
went,  in  other  roq»ectt,  Yeiy  diiCBrant ;  bat  thiejr  resembled  eich  other  in 
circamtpectioii,  end.  also  in  thie  particnlar  developement  of  head.  The 
ooincideDce  between  them  in  thie  point  euggested  the  idea  to  Dr.  Gall, 
that  ineeolation,  indecision,  and  ciicamspection  might  be  connected  with 
certain  parts  of  the  brain.  Subseqaeat  reflections  on  this  disposition,  and 
ebsenration  of  additional  facts,  converted  the  presumption  into  ceruinty. 

It  is  a  principle  in  Phrenology,  that  absence  of  one  quality  never  confers 
another.  Every  feeling  is  sooMthing  positive  in  itself,  and  is  not  a  mere 
negation  of  a  different  emotion.  Fear,  then,  is  a  positive  sentiment,  and 
not  the  mere  want  of  courage ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  faculty 
now  under  disousnon  produces  that  feeling.  The  tendency  of  the  sentH 
ment  is  to  make  the  individual  apprehend  danger ;  and  this  leads  him  to 
beiitate  before  be  acts,  and  to  look  to  consequences  that  he  may  be  assurod 
of  his  safety.  Dr.  Spurzheim  names  it  *'  Cautiousness,"  which  appella- 
tion I  retain  as  sufficiently  expressive,  although  the  primitive  feeling 
appears,  on  a  rigid  analysis,  to  be  simply  fear.  Dr.  Gall  says,  "  It  was 
requisite  that  man  and  animals  shouki  be  endowed  with  a  faculty  to  enable 
them  to  foresee  certain  events,  to  give  them  a  presentiment  of  certain 
circumstances,  and  to  prompt  them  to  provide  against  danger.  Without 
each  a  disposition,  their  attention  woula  have  been  occupied  only  with  the 
present ;  and  they  would  have  been  incapable  of  taking  any  measures  with 
reference  to  the  futore."^  Accordingly,  he  describes  the  faculty  which 
nrompte  to  these  actions,  as  if  it  comprised  something  intellectual ;  and 
he  calls  it  '*  Circunufeaitm,  Foreatght."  Dr.  Spurzheim  "  does  not 
believe  that  it  foresees ;  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  blind,  and  without  reflection, 
thou^  it  may  excite  tiia  leflective  faculties.^*  Tliis  observation  appean 
to  me  correct 

A  full  develepemeat  of  this  organ  is  essential  to  a  pnident  character. 
It  produees  a  cautious,  circumspect,  and  considerate  oi^>ooition  of  mind. 
Persons  so  organiuEed,  says  Dr.  ChJl,  **  are  habitually  on  their  guard ; 
they  know  that  it  is  mere  diflkult  to  sustain  than  to  acanire  reputation, 
and,  consequently,  every  new  undertaking  is  prosecutea  as  carefully  as 
the  first.  They  look  forward  to  all  possible  dangers,  and  are  anxious  to 
anticipate  every  occurrence ;  they  ask  advice  of  every  one,  and  often, 
after  having  received  much  counsel,  remain  undecided.  They  put  mat 
faith  in  the  observation,  that,  of  a  hundred  misfortunes  which  befid  us, 
ninety-nine  arise  from  our  own  fault.  Such  persons  never  break  any 
article ;  they  may  pass  their  lives  in  pruning  trees,  or  in  working  with  sharp 
tools,  without  cutting  themselves.  If  they  see  a  vessel  placed  near  the 
edge  of  the  table,  their  nerves  shrink.  If  they  five  credit,  or  indulge  in 
ffambKng,  they  never  lose  large  sums  of  money.  Finally,"  says  he,  **  they 
form  a  standing  subject  of  criticism  to  their  less  considerate  neighbours, 
who  look  on  Sieir  forebodings  as  extravagant,  and  their  precautions  as 
trifling  and  absurd."* 

When  the  organ  is  too  large,  it  jjroduces  doubts,  irresolution,  and 
wavering ;  and  may  lead  to  absolute  mcapacity  for  vigorous  and  decisive 
conduct.  A  great  and  involuntyy  activity  of  it  produces  a  panic — a  state 
in  which  the  mind  is  hurried  away  by  an  irresistible  emotion  of  fear,  for 
which  no  adequate  external  cause  exists. 

The  organ  is  almost  uniformly  large  in  children,  and  appears,  from  thie 
circumstance,  to  be  developed  at  an  earlier  age  than  man^  of  the  other 
organs.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature ;  as  caution  is  never  more 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  individual  than  during  the  helpless  yean 
of  infancy  and  duldhood.    The  cut  represents  a  top  N\«w  ol  U)A  tdiK^  ^ 

'  Sm-JSnJnntatmns  tht  Cerveau,  tome  W.,  p.  920. 
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lb*  CiogalaM  bor  alread;  fignnd  on  p.  IH. 

ChiUren  po»«»«Dg  b  lirge  endewmenL  may 

be  wr«lj  liaatad  to  uke  cue  of  themHUei ; 

ibey  will  Kiel;  be  round  in  danger.     When, 

sn  the  olher  huid.  tha  oi^ini  are  bduU  in  a 

child,    he    will   be    a   hapleaa   infant;    fiflj 

luepetB  will  not  suppljr  the  place  of  the  iiv 

■linctiie  guardiaoihip  pstformed  by  adequate 

CiulioueneM.     la  a  boy  of  ail  jattm  of  age  1 

it  wai  Teiy  amaU,  and  be  toak  offhiiclolbea 

to  leap  into  an  old  quairj  full  of  water  to  re- 

coTsr  hie  cap,  which  the  wind  had  blown  into 

it ;  tatail;  inaanaible  la  the  danger,  which  waa 

imminenl,  of  being  drowned.     In  aonM  very 

joung  children  the  organi  are  eo  pronunent  aa  lo  alarm  mothen  with  ibt 

feat  of  diaeaie  or  deformity.     Water  in  the  head  iitdeed  frequently  ihswi 

ita<Jf  by  an  anlargemeDt  of  thit  part  of  the  akull,  but  itii  Dot  unconunon 

foi  unskilful  persons  to  mialake  a  natural  and  heallby  deTelopemeut  of 

the  Otgan  in  question  for  an  indication  of  that  malady. 

In  mature  age,  when  the  organ  ie  very  de&cient,  the  individual  ia  raih 
■nd  precipitate.  He  ii  never  apj^ehenaiTe  about  tiie  remlta  of  hie  con- 
dncl,  and  often  proceeda  to  act  without  due  consideration.  Petaon*  of 
thia  deacriplion  are  frequently  of  a  gay,  carelesi  dispoticion,  and  eugroe*- 
ed  entirely  with  the  preeenl ;  they  adopt  rash  resoluiiona,  and  enter  upoa 
hazardous  snlerprises,  without  deliberatioo  or  advics.  Indameattc  lifemis- 
fortunea  overtake  them  tn  consequence  of  their  want  of  precaution.  From 
constitutional  recklesaness,  they  precipitate  theonaelies  agaiDit  objecta  in 
the  dark  ;  they  break  franeible  articles,  owing  to  want  of  precaution  in  ar- 
ranging ibem  1  and  lose  tbe  mCHiey  whicb  they  lend,  hj  omitting  to  take 
proper  aecurily  for  repayment.  Ritling  opon  a  slippery  palli,  quite  inaenai- 
ble  to  danger,  their  horse  falls  and  dspiire*  them  of  life.  A  cat,  or  other 
animal,  overluma  the  candle  which  they  have  lef^  bumiitg',  and  seta  their 
tiouae  □□  fire.  In  abort,  tbey  are  aubject  to  iDlennimUe  miafottunes, 
through  want  of  caution  in  their  conduct.* 

ThiB  faculty  produces  a  repressing  influence,  and,  in  ealimatir^  ita 
•ffecle,  the  faculties  with  whicb  il  is  combined  ought  to  be  kept  in  new. 
An  iuiiividual  with  large  Acquisitiveness  snd  Self.£steem,  which  produce 
ioBtiDclive  selfishness,  was  pointed  Out  lo  me  as  remsriiaUy  careful  ofhia 
own  inleresi,  although  the  orgaa  of  Canliousoeis  waa  deficient  in  his 
head.  It  waa  admitted,  however,  that  his  prudence  coneiated  chieiy  in 
teiiating  aolicitationa  to  perform  generous  actiona,  and  to  enter  into 
•uretyship ;  but  that,  when  a  tempting  prospect  of  gain  was  held  oat  to 
Um.  although  attended  with  great  rtak,  he  was  liable  to  dash  into  the 
adventure,  and,  in  consequence,  frequently  sustained  severe  loaaei.  Hi* 
baluial  dispositions  tendered  him  little  prone  to  eicesaive  generoaity,  (nd 
in  that  respecl  no  danger  awaited  him;  but  if  Caotiouanesf  had  beenlaige, 
it  would  have  rendered  him  alive  to  the  perils  of  apeculation,  end  pronqNed 
him  to  prefer  small  and  certain  profits,  to  the  diances  of  great  but  uicw- 
Utn  gein. 

Extreme  and  involunUry  activity  of  thia  faculty  prodncea  intMmal  sen- 
aations  of  dread  and  apprehension,  highly  distreaemg  to  the  individnal, 
although  often  very  ridiculous  in  the  ayes  of  ignorant  apectator*.  The 
character  of  "the  fearful  man,"  depicted  by  Theophtastus,  may  be rafimad 
to  aa  an  excellent  illuslraiion.  Many  jMraons  believe  that  tha  leelinfa 
of  fAa  mind  depend  upon  the  dictates  <A  v\te  andBni«uliii(,  and  that  iuSr 

*  GaU  Sw  Ka  Fsactiaiu  4ii  CnM>»>.\ai»i>0.i^W^ 
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Tiduals,  if  thej  wooM  allow  theoMelves  to  bo  convincod  of  tho  groond- 
lesiness  of  their  apprebeniiona,  might,  by  an  act  of  volition,  romovo  tho 
terrors  which  opprets  them.  Such  ootioaa  argue  groat  ignorance  of  hu- 
man naturo.  As  easily  can  we  remove  a  pain  from  the  lea,  by  resolving 
to  be  quit  of  it,  as  can  the  unhappy  aufferer,  under  diseasedfCaatioufness, 
dispel  the  mental  gloom  by  which  he  is  afflicted. 

A  Uigo  davelopement  oif  this  organ,  combined  with  mnch  Destractivo* 
neos,  prodisposes  to  self-destruction.  Cautiousness  does  not  produce 
suicide  as  a  specific  act ;  but  the  sentiment,  when  stimulated  to  excess 
by  disease  of  the  oivans,  gives  rise  to  intense  melancholy,  anguish,  and 
snxiety,  and,  by  rendering  life  extremely  miserable,  indirectly  prompts  to 
this  result.  Hence  the  fact,  that  the  best  of  men,  and  those  in  whose 
external  eircumstsnces  no  adequate  motive  can  be  found,  are  sometimes 
led  to  that  fatal  deed.  Let  no  one  suppose  such  an  act  done  from  mere 
error  in  judgment.  It  proceeds  from  internal  and  involuntary  feelings  of 
t  diseased  nature,  of  the  misery  and  torment  of  which  no  man,  who  has 
never  felt  anything  similar,  can  form  an  accurate  conception.  The  great 
ignorance  of  mankind  in  general,  regarding  the  state  of  mind  which  pre- 
disposes to  suicide,'  has  arisen  from  the  inlaence  of  the  organs  being  en- 
tirely overlooked,  and  from  the  fact  not  being  known,  that  disease  in  any 
of  them  deranges  the  character  of  the  same  feeling  which  it  serves  to 
manifest,  and  often  renders  it  independent  of  the  will.  Dr.  A.  Combe 
examined  a  number  of  suicides  in  the  Morgue  at  Pans,  and  found  in  them 
Hope  generally  small,  with  Cautiousness  and  Destructiveness  large ;  and 
I  have  seen  several  similar  examples.* 

Many  instances  of  disease  of  this  organ  occur,  not  only  in  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  but  in  private  life.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  at  Vienna,  ho 
attended  two  fathers  of  families  in  easy  circumstances,  who,  nevertheless, 
were  tormented  night  and  day  by  the  apprehension  that  their  wives  and 
children  were  exposed  to  die  of  hunger.  The  most  earnest  assurances 
of  their  friends  were  insufficient  to  make  them  comprehend  that  this  fear 
was  altogether  chimerical.  After  their  recovery,  they  coM  not  bear  to 
hear  their  condition  mentioned,  through  terror  of  a  relapse.  Bef<«e  their . 
malady,  they  were  known  to  be  men  of  gloomy  dispositions. 

Pinel,  under  the  head  of  Melancholy,  mentions  a  variety  of  cases  refer- 
rible  to  diseased  Cautiousness.  **  A  distinguished  military  officer,''  says 
he,  **  after  fifty  years  of  active  service  in  the  country,  was  attacked  with 
disease.  It  commenced  by  his  experiencing  vivid  emotions  from  the  slight^ 
est  causes  :  if,  for  example,  he  heard  any  disease  spoken  of,  he  immedi- 
ately believed  himself  to  be  attacked  by  it ;  if  any  one  was  mentioned  as 
deranged  in  intellect,  he  imagined  himself  insane,  and  retired  into  his 
chamber  full  of  melancholy  thoughts  and  inquietude.  Everything' became 
for  him  a  subject  of  fear  and  alarm.  If  he  entered  into  a  house,  ho  was 
afraid  that  the  floor  would  fall,  and  precipitate  him  amid  its  ruins.  He 
could  not  pass  a  bridge  without  terror,  unless  impelled  by  the  sentiment 
of  honour  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.** 

The  forms  in  which  this  aflfection  shows  itself  are  numberless.  It  is  in 
vain  to  address  the  understanding  of  the  patient  by  argument ;  because 
the  disease  consists  in  a  disordered  state  of  a  corporeal  organ,  and  the 
only  consequence  of  the  most  irresistible  demonstration  to  the  intellect 
would  be  a  change  of  the  object  of  terror,  but  no  aUeviation  of  the  feelings 
of  painful  apprehension  itself,  t 

♦  See  PhrenologiGal  Joumalt  vi.,  77 ;  ix.,  138. 

+  See  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  Obnervatioru  on  MentalDerttngemeni,  pp.  151, 
267 ;  aiid  an  Eiaay  by  him  on  the  Seat  and  Nature  oC  Hy^VinDiimi^^>^ 
T4^  J^Armoli^gieal  Jau/hal,  ii'u,  51.     See  also  vq\.  U.,l^^.nlVft^  \1.^^\1S^ 
TransaOipns  (if  the  Phrenological  Society ^  p.  313, 
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Dr.  QkW  mentions,  that  this  organ  is  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  those 
of  the  lower  animals  which  venture  oat  only  daring  the  night,  as  owls  and 
bats ;  and  also  by  those  animals  which  place  sentinels  to  warn  them  of 
approaching  danger,  as  the  wild  goose,  chamois,  crane,  starling,  and  buz- 
zard. Amonff  the  lower  animals  it  is  generally  larger  in  females  than 
in  males ;  and  Dr.  Gall  mentions  some  curious  facts,  illustrative  of  the 
greater  manifestation  of  the  faculty  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  He 
happened  to  kill  so  many  as  twenty  squirrels,  without  finding  a  single 
female  among  them ;  although  it  was  not  the  season  in  which  they  are 
confined  by  the  care  of  their  younff.  He  caught,  during  three  years,  forty- 
four  cats  in  his  gaiden,  among  wnich  he  fouml  only  five  females.  .  During 
one  winter  five  hundred  bears  were  killed  4n  two  provinces  of  Viiffinia, 
among  which  only  two  females  were  discovered.  An  account  of  the 
wolves  destroyed  in  France  from  1st  January,  1816,  to  1st  January,  1817, 
was  published  officially  by  Count  Gerardin,  captain  of  the  Royal  Chase  : 
it  showed  1894  males,  and  only  523  females.  Among  the  goats  the  leader 
is  always  a  female,  and  their  safety,  it  will  be  recollected,  arises  from  a 
high  degree  of  circumspection.  Among  wild  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
animals  which  are  defended  by  courage,  the  leader  is  uniformly  a  male, 
for,  in  this  sex,  Combativeness  is  usutdly  larger.  This  fact,  of  females  in 
general  being  more  cautious  than  males,  is  corroborated  by  Caption  Frank- 
lin, in  his  Journey  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  "  It  is  eztraordina.ry,V  wp  he, 
**  that,  although  I  made  inquiriiss  extensively  among  the  Iiraians,,  I  met 
with  but  one  who  said  that  he  had  killed  a  she  bear  with  young  in,  the 
womb."  .      .^ 

It  has  been  remarked,  .in  the  way  of  criticism  on  these  statena^ts,  that 
more  males  are  produced  by  nature  than  females ;  which  is  qtiite  correct : 
but  this  excess  of  males  does  not  extend  to  the  twentieth  part  of.  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  their  deaths  by  violence. 

The  metaphysicians,  in  general,  do  not  treat  of**  fear,"  nor  of  the  instinc- 
tive tendency  to  take  precautions  against  danger,  as  an  original  principle 
of  the  mind ;  but  its  existence  and  utility  are  recognised  by  Lord  Kames.* 
**  It  is  not,"  says  he,  **  within  the  reach  of  fancy  to  conceive  anything 
more  artfully  contrived  to  answer  its  purpose,  than  the  instinctive  passion 
of  fear,  which,  upon  the  first  surmise  of  danger^  operates  instantaneously. 
So  little  doth  the  passion,  in  such  instances,  depend  on  reason,  that  it 
frequently  operates  in  contradiction  toit :  a  man  who  is  not  upon  hie  guard 
cannot  avoid  shrinking  at  a  blow,  though  be  knowa  it  to  be  aimed  in  sport ; 
nor  avoid  closing  his  eyee  at  the  approach  of  what  may  hurt  them,  though 
conscious  that  he  is  in  no  danger."!  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  ranks  tnelan" 
chdy  among  the  primitive  emotions,  which  is  one  of  the  effects  of  this 
faculty  in  a  state  of  constant,  but  not  violent,  activity. 

The  organ  is  larger  in  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scotch,  than  in  the 
Celtic  French ;  and  it  appears  to  be  larger  in  the  English  than  in  the 
Turkish  head.  Mr.  Forster,  a  civil  servant  on  the  Madras  Establishment, 
travelled  overland  from  Bengal  to  England  in  the  year  1782,  dieffuised  as 
a  Turk.  In  all  the  numberless  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  he  had 
tilt  address  successfully  to  maintain  his  disguise,  except  in  one  single  in- 
stance, in  which  he  was  detected  by  an  individual  who  was  led  to  certainty 
in  the  discovery  which  he  made,  by  examining  theahape  of  the  traveller's 
head.  "  A  Georgian  merchant,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  **  who  occupied  the 
room  next  to  mine,  (it  was  at  Cashmere,)  and  was  a  very  agreeable  neigh* 
hour,  did  not,  I  observed,  give  a  ready  credit  to  my  story,  which  he  croes- 

*  Am  to  the  manifestations  o£  CauUoMSiveBa  vn.  iVve  lower  atumala,  see  Loud 
KameB'  Sketches,  B.  ii.,  Sk.  i. 
/  Mements  of  Criticism,  8ih  edit ,  \805,  voV.  V.,  v-  «a. 
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•BmiBad  with  mom  U)k«D*or*D«piDion;  and  one  da;,  haling  dwircd  lo 
Ink  at  mj  bMd,  ba  docidedh  proDiranced  it  in  be  thai  of  a  C&iatiui.  Id 
a  hum  cooTaraatiOD  he  axpuioed  tu  me,  and  proiad  bf  compariMD,  Ihal 
thahead  of  a  Obraina  it  inad  MiiU,  tai  Jlalltd  ml  <u  tJu  crown;  Ihat 
t  Hahomedan'a  head  grow*  Derrow  at  tbe  top,  ukI,  like  e  monkej'a,  haa 
acooic  Sonn."*  '  Ttui  deecrqition  indicatea  CauCioueaeu  la  be  largei  in 
the  ChiiaUaD. 

The  organ  ia  large  in  Bmce,  Halts,  Bumi,  Ibe  Swiii,  Scolcb.  Mum- 
miea,  Hind<H»,t  CuigUeie.t  Peruiiani,  and  Papumi  \ff  rnndente  id 
Bellmgliam,  Maij  Muionea,  and  negroea.  The  subjoined  figure!  repre- 
•ent  two  akolla  iDdicattng  a  great  derelopement  of  the  orsin.  Theie  on 
Ike  left  ue  liene  of  the  akull  of  ■  Candian,  one  of  the  Cingateae  tiibaa 
is  Cojlon ;  the  oLbera,  of  the  akull  of  a  Papuan,  or  lohabiual  of  New 

KlMDUH.  PlFtriN. 


The  diffennee  of  breadth  at   ihia  part  batweon  heada  of  the  aaaie 

seoeral  Biae,bul  presenting  a  large  and  ■maUdeielopemeDtofCaDtioaaDaaa, 
ireqaoDtlf  eiceeda  an  inch  anil  a  half ;  and  aa  the  organ  ia  panieulariy 
eaar  of  obeerTition,  it  deaerrea  the  attention  of  begioneia. 
The  organ  ia  aaceituned. 

II.— SUPERIOR  SENTIMENTS. 

HiTiRRTO  vre  have  coDaidered  man  ao  hr  aahe  ia  animal.  BotbaaJdaa 
(he  oigaoa  and  facultiea  alrtadj  qwkeo  of,  common  to  him  and  the  bntaa, 
ha  is  endoned  with  a  Taiietj  of  aentimenla,  whieh  conatitate  the  peoaliar- 

■  Foratet'a  /ewiuvi  "l.  ii.,  p.  33. 

■  "  «#  B/ih,  Phrm.  See,,  p.  «0,  tod  Pklm.  Ji«r».,  im.,  lO^ 
aiJiwm>/.TiL,63a.  Ub.,1^«& 
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1*  human  cbmctar;    Of  thne  tlM  lower  aiiiDMb  appMr  to  ba  dBBtitat& 
The  conTalnlion*  lihich  fami  Lhs  organ*  of  VemratiDii,  Hope,  and  CiKi- 

■cientiouHiSH  in  ths  hamaD  btaia  run  traiiBT<in«ty  ;  and  in  Ihs  braina 


of  ihe  lowei  uiiinili, 

Inliona  appaat.  The  orguii  of  Uenevoli 
which  aiatieie  cluaed  among  the  nipehor 
aad  correaponding  palta  are  found  in  Uie  b 

13.  BENEVOLENCE.  , 

Tara  organ  ia  litaated  at  tho  upper  pm-t  of  the  frontal  bona,  in  the  eoto- 
nal  aapecl,  and  immediately  before  tho  fontanel.  When  it  la  larae.  iba 
&odu1  bone  lite*  with  an  arched  appearance,  aboTS  the  organ  or  Com- 
paiiaon  ;  when  imall,  Ihe  forehead  la  low  and  retreating.  The  following 
cnta  exhibit  a  contiait  in  this  respect ;  the  skall  of  Buma  being  eleTited 
far  aboie  the  eyei,  while  that  of  OiifGlhi  (a  murderer]  ia  low  and  narrow 
in  front.  The  figurea  of  Gottfried  and  Euatacha,  on  pp.  86  and  87,  may 
likewiae  be  compared  at  tbia  organ  : 

RoanT  Bntn*.  OairnTna. 


One  of  Dr.  Gall's  (tienda  frequently  aaid  to  him,  that,  aa  he  aonght  ibr 
external  indiettion*  of  mental  qualitiea,  he  ou^t  tp  examine  the  head  of 
hie  aervant  named  Joaeph.  "  It  ia  impoasible/'  aaid  hia  friend,  "  to  find 
a  greater  degree  of  goodneaa  than  that  joung  man  poaaeaaea.  For  more 
than  ten  yeara,  daring  vrhich  he  haa  been  in  mj  aarrlce,  I  hare  aaen  him 
manifeet,  on  all  occaaiona,  only  beneiolence  and  aweetneaa  of  diipoai- 
T-u.-  ;_  .1  ,^  aurpriaing,  aa  he  doei  not  poHSaa  the  adTantagia 

"""""  ""  '"  manhood  among  aarranta  of  Tety  m- 
;,  previoualy  to  that  time,  he  had  been 
far  from  guppoiing  that  what  ii  called  goodneas  of  heart  could  have  any 
organ  in  the  brain,  and,  conaequenlly.  had  never  lookad  for  indicationa  of 
it  m  the  head.  The  repeated  gohcitationa  of  hia  Irtend,  however,  at 
lenaih  awakened  hii  curioaity. 

ecollected  the  habitual  condnct  of  a  young  man  wbon 


from  his  numeroua  brothera  and  aialera  by  hia  goodneaa  of  hi 
though  he  was  paationatelj  fcmd  of  the  gamei  proper  to  bia  age,  and  de- 
lighted in  aeouring  the  foieata  in  aearch  of  birda'  neata,  yet  no  aooner  dU 
any  of  hi«  brothers  aad  tistera  become  aick,  than  an  iDclination  still  mora 
powerful  kept  him  at  home,  and  drew  linim  him  the  moat  aaiiduoua  atteo- 
tiona  toward  the  sufferer.  When  grapea,  or  apples,  nr  chemea  ware 
distributed  among  the  children,  his  share  was  slwaya  the  taaat,  and  be 
rejoiced  in  oeeing  the  others  partake  toore  largely  than  hinuelf.  Be  waa 
nevermore  pleased  than  when  eome  good  fortune  happened  to  those  whcm 
Ae  tored,  on  which  occaaions  he  often  ihe4  Main  ot  wy.  He  waa  fiad 
of  Utkiog  chnige  at  eheep,  dog>,  ralibtta,  ^ii^wms,  wAXyni*-,  asAMtw* 
oftb«tabiidm  Aippened  to  die,  h«  weptbitt^^.'w^'&Ku^vKb^iabwii 
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inoD  him  the  lidicale  of  hit  eompanioni.  Up  to  the  pretent  time,  con- 
tmoes  Dr.  Gall,  benerolence  ana  goodness  are  the  distinguishing'  cha- 
lacteriatici  of  this  indiridaal.  These  dispositions  certainly  did  not  arise 
from  education ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  all  along  surrounded  by 
those  whose  conduct  was  calculated  to  produce  the  very  opposite  results. 
Dr.  Gall  then  began  to  suspect,  that  what  is  called  goodness  qf  heart  is 
not  an  acquired,  but  an  innate,  quality  of  the  mind. 

On  another  occasion,  amid  a  very  large  Aimily,  he  spoke  of  the  boasted 
goodness  of  heart  of  the  servant  Joseph.  **  Ah  !''  said  the  eldest  daughter, 
"  our  brother  Charles  is  exactly  like  him ;  you  must  positively  examine 
his  head — I  cannot  tell  you  how  a  good  a  child  he  is.*' 

*'  I  had  thus  in  my  eye,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  "  three  cases  in  which  eood- 
DOSS  of  disposition  was  strongly  marked.  I  took  casts  of  the  head,  placed 
them  besioe  each  other,  and  continued  to  examine  them  until  I  should 
discover  a  developement  common  to  the  three.  This  I  at  last  found, 
although  the  heads  were  in  other  respects  very  differently  formed.  In 
the  meantime  I  tried  to  find  similar  cases  in  families,  schools,  dec.,  that  I 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  multiply  and  correct  my  observations.  I  extended 
my  investigations  to  animals  also,  and,  in  a  short  time,  collected  so  great 
a  number  of  facts,  that  there  is  no  fundamental  quality  or  faculty  wlioso 
4!xistence  and  organ  are  better  established  than  those  of  Benevolence." 

The  faculty  producer  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others  and  delight  in 
the  diffoaion  of  enjoyment.  It  disposes  to  active  goodness,  and,  in  cases 
of  distreaa,  to  compassion;  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  kindness  flowing 
from  this  sentiment,  from  acts  of  attention  arising  from  Love  of  Appro- 
bataon  or  more  interested  motives.  A  warmth  and  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  a  directness  of  purpose,  are  communicated  by  this  faculty,  that  touch 
the  mind  at  once.  We  feel  its  character,  and  recognise  it  as  genuine,  ^ 
unalloyed  goodness,  aiming  at  no  end  but  the  welfare  of  its  object.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  air  of  *'  empressement "  evidently  assumed,  or  of 
coldness  and  constraint,  attending  deeds  of  kindness  proceeding  from  in- 
terested motives,  betraying  the  source  from  which  they  flow.  The  secret 
spring  and  ulterior  object  are  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
to  conceal  them.  St.  Paul  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  the  genuine 
character  of  this  sentiment  in  his  account  of  Christian  charity :  **  Cha- 
rity," says  he,  **  suffereth  long  and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity 
vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed  up,"  dec.  The  sood  Samaritan  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  is  a  delightful  instance  of  the  disposition  formed  by 
Benevolence  when  eminently  powerful.  It  is  a  leading  feature  also  in 
the  character  of  Addiaon^s  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

This  faculty  is  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  the  possessor.  It  com- 
municates  a  lively,  amiable,  delightful  tinge  to  the  impressions  received 
by  the  mind  from  without.  It  produces  li^rality  of  sentiment  toward  all 
mankind,  a  disposition  to  love  them,  and  to  dwell  on  their  virtues  rather 
than  their  vices.  A  person  in  whom  this  feeling  is  strong,  rarely  com- 
plains of  the  ingratitude  or  heartlessness  of  others.  His  goodness  provides 
Its  own  reward.  The  organ  appears  very  large  in  the  mask  of  Henri 
Quatre.  When  one  some  spoke  to  him  of  an  officer  of  the  League,  by 
whom  he  was  not  loved,  he  replied,  **  Je  veux  lui  faire  tant  de  bien^  que  je 
leforeerai  de  m^aimer  malgri  /iii."  A  person  thus  endowed  is  so  conscious 
of  wishing  well  to  others,  that  he  hardly  doubu  of  their  good- will  toward 
himself.  Adhesiveness  attaches  us  to  friends  and  to  countrymen ;  but 
Benevolence  brings  the  whole  human  race  within  the  circle  of  our  affee- 
lions.  Fenelon  exhibited  a  beautiful  manifestation  of  it,  when  he  said, 
'*  I  am  a  true  FireTtehman,  and  Jove  my  cowntni ;  bul  1  lo^emaidwMi'^V* 
ter  Umd  my  eoonlry. "  It  inspired  Henri  Qaaue  also,  N«\i!eTv  Yv«  i«^\&^\.<(i 
tAose  who  exhorted  him  to  rigour  toward  tome  placet  ^\ufi\i\A!^  ^oracA^ 
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the  League ;  **  La  satisfttction  qti*on  tire  de  la  Tengeance  ne  dare  qn'im 
moment ;  mais  celle  qa^on  tire  de  la  clesence  est  eternelle. "  The  orgia 
it  large^  and  very  distinctly  marked,  in  the  mask  of  Jacob  Jervis,  presented 
by  Dr.  Abel  to  the  Phrenological  Society.  .  Tbat  individual  possessed  the 
sentiment  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  when 
he  saw  persons  coming  to  make  improper  soHr 
citations,  being  conscious  of  his  mability  to 
resist  them.  The  organ  is  eittremely  developed 
also  in  the  head  of  a  negro  called  Eustache, 
who  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  and 
in  whom  the  feeling  was  excessively  strong. 
The  cut  represents  a  section  of  his  head  iacross 
Benevolence.  During  the  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  the  disinterested  exer- 
tions of  Eustache  on  behalf  of  his  master  were 
unbounded ;  and  when  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  became  unable  to 
amuse  himself  by  reading,  he  taught  himself  to 
read,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  whiling  away  his  master^s  long  and  sleep- 
less hours.  In  Paris  he  was  constantly  occupied 
in  doing  good,  and,  on  meeting  a  beggar,  could 
hardly  refrain  from  giving  away  all  that  was  in 
his  possession.  His  merits-  were  publicly  re- 
cognised by  the  institute,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  virtue  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1832.* 

It  is  a  vulgar  idea  that  this  faculty  cannot  be  manifested,  except  in  be- 
stowing alms  or  money.  It  may  be  exerted  in  the  domestic  circle  and 
in  society  in  a  thousand  ways,  productive  of  advantage,  without  being 
accompanied  by  donation.  It  is  benevolence  to  those  with  whom  we 
live  to  order  our  arrangements  with  a  due  regard  to  their  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  not  to  deny  them  proper  gratifications  ;  it  is  benevolence 
to  suppress  our  own  humours  and  tendencies,  when'these  would  give  un- 
necessary pain  to  others ;  to  restrain  Self-Esteem  and  Destroctiveness 
in  our  commands ;  to  be  mild  and  merciful  in  our  censures ;  to  exert  oar 
influence  and  authority  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others :  and  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  of  all  exercises  is,  to  visit  the  poor  and  vicious,  when 
suffering  and  wretched,  even  with  the  view  of  administedng  only  the  pe- 
cuniary bounty  of  others.    It  is  an  essential  element  also  in  true  politeness. 

Deficiency  of  Benevolence  does  not  produce  cruelty  nor  any  positively 
bad  sentiment ;  but  it  leads  to  regardlessness  of  the  welfare  of  others. 
When  the  organ  is  small,  a  powerful  restraint  is  withdrawn  from  the 
lower  propensities*  In  Bellingham,  Hare,  Griffiths,  and  other  cold- 
blooded and  deliberate  murderers,  the  organ  is  decidedly  deficient.  Those 
in  whom  this  organ  is  less  than  Acquisitiveness  and  Self- Esteem,  rarely 
feel  themselves  called  on  to  join  in  works  of  charity,  to  contribute  to'sob- 
scriptions,  or  to  bestow  personal  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  they 
generally  urge  the  apology,  that  they  have  enough  to  do  with  themselYes, 
and  that  nobody  manifests  benevolence  toward  them.  This  latter  excuse 
may  be  just ;  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  the  higher  sentiments  to  be 
doubly  rewarded~;/lr«^  in  the  enjoyment  which  attends  the  very  exercise 
of  them  ;  and,  secondb/,  in  the  kindly  feelings  which  the  raanifestatioQ  of 
them  generates  in  others.  Closely  connected  as  men  are  in  society,  and 
dependentf  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  e&c\v  oli^eet  iot  Ytnw^iity  and 

*  Jinimal  de  la  Soc.  Phrht,  de  Pane  fot  \«a\,  mi^  K-vrBlA^aSfc  %^iSa»  PW«w 
•^MTs.,  ix.,  13i,  and  Vimoni*s  Treatise  on  PhrenoloKi|. 
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hqfmaM,  no  indindual  can  ^njoj,  or  letre  to  hit  children,  a  richer  and 
■ore  Talaable  treasare,  than  the  esteem  and  affection  of  hia  fellowa, 
fionded  on  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  own  rirtues  and  ^nerosity. 
Such  advantages,  indeed,  the  selfish  man  cannot  enjoy  ;  for  his  conduct 
excites  no  benevoleme  in  others  toward  him,  and  his  selfishness  becomes 
the  more  necessary,  as  he  has  chosen  it  as  his  stay.  When  large  Ac* 
qaisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem  are  combined  with  this  orffan  small,  the 
individual  will  be  sn  utter  disbeliever  in  disinterested  goodness,  and  will 
regard  generosity,  which  has  no  selfish  end,  as  imbecility.  Such  a  com- 
bination, also,  if  joined  with  much  Destructiveness,  probably  leads  its 
possessor  to  doubt  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Deficiency 
of  the  organ,  in  short,  exposes  the  mind  to  the  predominance  of  the  lower 
feelings,  and  the  temper  is  then  apt  to  become  cold,  harsh,  sour,  and  un- 
happy. There  is  little  sympathy  with  enjoyment ;  the  face  of  creation 
does  not  appear  to  smile ;  moral  and  physical  objects  are  viewed  on  their 
darkest  sides ;  and  if  Destructiveness  be  large,  the  mind  steels  itself  with 
malignity,  as  a  defence  against  their  imagined  evil  qualities — misanthropy, 
in  short,  is  the  result.  The  character  of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Milton^ 
and  by  Byron  in  his  drama  of  Coin,  is  a  personification  of  great  Destruc- 
tiveness and  Intellect,  with  an  utter  destitution  of  Benevolence. 

The  organ  is  small  in  tribes  of  men  remarkable  for  cruelty  ;  for  example, 
in  the  Caribs.  In  the  representations  of  Tiberius,  Caliguls,  Caracsilla, 
Nero,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  Christian  the  Cruel,  Danton,  and  Robespierre, 
says  Dr.  Gall,  the  organ  is  deficient ;  while  it  is  large  in  Trajan,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Henri  Quatre,  and  other  individuals  distinguished  for  benevo- 
lent feelings. 

Benevolence,  admirable  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  requires  to  be  directed 
by  Conscientiousness  and  Intellect,  otherwise  it  produces  abuses.  When 
too  powerful,  and  not  so  guided,  it  leads  to  profusion.  This  kind  of 
Deicility  is  not  the  effect  of  mere  weakness  of  reasoning  power ;  it  arises 
from  an  over-ready  disposition  to  give,  without  an  adequate  motive  or 
consideration,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  bestowing.  Benevolence 
veiy  powerful,  with  deficient  Firmness,  may  lead  also  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  just  interests  of  the  individual,  to  the  necessities  or  cupidity  of  others. 
In  short,  this  sentiment,  indulged  without  consideration,  may  produce 
many  evil  consequences :  indiscriminate  donations  to  beggars  in  the  street, 
for  example,  encourage  profligacy  ;  and  compulsory  assessments  for  sup- 
pert  of  the  poor  have  ofton  fostored  recklessness  and  idleness.  It  csn 
never  be  sufficiently  inculcated,  that  the  functions  of  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  distinct,  that  those  which  feel  give  merely  an  impulse 
in  general,  and  that  Nature  intended  them  to  be  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculties  which  reason.  Hence,  the  individual  who  instinc- 
tively feels  a  vivid  compassion  for  every  object  in  distress,  ought  to  be 
aware,  that  this  impulse  is  not  the  voice  of  inspiration  directing  him  to 
(he  mode  in  which  it  should  be  indulged.  On  the  contrary,  the  stronger 
the  emotion,  the  power  of  direction  is  not  unfrequently  the  weaker ;  be- 
cause the  feeling  is  in  itself  of  so  excellent  a  character,  and  so  delightful, 
(bat  the  man  wno  is  inspired  by  it  is  the  last  to  suspect  the  necessity 
of  much  consideration  m  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  employed. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  muet  also  be  remembered,  that  the  facul- 
ties which  reason  do  not  feel  Benevolence,  and  that,  hence,  that  individual 
b  most  £tted  to  mature  wise  plans  of  charity  who  enjoys  a  laree  endow- 
ment of  this  sentiment,  combined  with  powerful  intellectual  faculties 
duly  cultivated. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Nature  cannot  have  placed  «i  facuMvA  ^^ 
aevolence,  and  aaotber  o/ Destructiveness,  in  the  B^me  mvod.     smV  tswVlV 
u  con/eaaedJjr  Ma  aaeemblage  of  various  qualtiieB.     TVlfi  ftmX.  TAsAvcc^ 
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noTelitt  ipeaks  of  "  the  well-known  cases  of  men  of  undouhled  hentvoUnct 
of  character  and  disposition,  whose  princtptd  delight  it,  to  see  a  miserable 
eriminal,  degraded  alike  by  his  previous  fCrimes  and  the  sentence  which 
he  has  incarred,  conclude  a  vieious  and  a  wretched  life  by  an  ignominioiu 
and  cruel  death"*     This  indicates  Benevolence  coexisting  in  the  same 
individual  with  Destructiveness.    The  greatest  of  poets  has  said : 
"  O  thou  goddess, 
Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys !     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rm^h^ 
Their  royal  blood  enchafPd,  as  the  rudest  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.** 

Here  Shakspeare  mforms  us,  that  these  boys  manifested  much  Comba- 
tifeness  and  Destructiveness,  combined  with  great  Benevolence. 

The  skull  of  Burns  indicates  large  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and 
Self-Esteem,  combined  with  larffe  Benevolence  and  full  Conscientioos- 
ness ;  and  Dr.  Currie,  his  accomplished  biographer,  describes  his  character 
thus  :  **  By  nature  kind,  brave,  sincere,  and  in  a  singular  demree  compas- 
sionate, he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  proud,  irascible,  and  vindictive  ;**  in- 
dicating, in  the  clearest  manner,  the  coexistence  in  him  of  the  organs 
before- named. 

The  sword  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  State,  and  what  is  it  but  the  sym- 
bol of  destruction  ready  to  fait  on  the  heads  of  those  who  offend  against 
the  laws  1 — ministering  thus,  in  its  very  severity,  to  purposes  of  Benevo- 
lence and  Justice.  What  are  the  implements  of  war  but  instruments  of 
destruction  ?  and  for  what  end  do  soldiers  take  the  field,  but  to  destroy 
their  enemies  1  And  yet  surgeons  and  numerous  assistants  attend  on 
armies,  to  succour  those  on  whom  the  calamities  of  war  have  fallen;  the 
two  faculties,  which  are  deemed  incompatible,  being  thus  manifested 
together,  with  deliberate  design.  Without  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness there  would  be  no  war  ;  and  without  Benevolence,  if  these  ex- 
isted, there  would  be  neither  mercy  nor  compassion.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  the  coexistence  of  these  faculties  forming  an  objection  to  the  phreno- 
logical system,  it  proves  its  harmony  with  nature,  t 

Benevolence  cannot  be  compensated  by  Adhesiveness  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, nor  any  other  faculties.  A  daughter,  wife,  or  sister,  who  pos- 
sesses large  Benevolence,  will,  at  a  sick-bed,  show  an  anxiety  to  alleviate 
suffering,  a  softness  and  sympathy  of  manner,  and,  if  intellect  is  possessed, 
a  fertility  of  invention  in  devising  means  of  relief,  that  will  be  truly  admi- 
rable, and  to  the  patient  invaluable  :  but  if  this  organ  be  deficient,  although 
the  attendant  may,  through  Intellect  and  Oonscientiousness,  do  everything 
that  is  suggested  by  others,  she  will  neither  sympathize  with,  nor  sponta- 
neously labour  to  assuage,  the  patient's  pain.  This  observation  iqpplies  to 
every  department  of  life  in  which  Benevolence  can  be  manifested.  When 
it  is  small,  the  well-spring  of  goodness  flowing  toward  misery  is  absent. 

Dr.  Gall  refers  not  only  the  feeling  of  benevolence,  but  the  kentiment 
of  justice,  to  the  faculty  now  under  consideration.  **  The  reader  will 
remember,**  says  he,  "  that  I  could  not  discover  the  functions  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  except  when  I  met  with  them  in  a  state  of  extreme  deve- 
lopement,  and  when,  consequently,'  the  faculties  were  manifested  with 
excessive  energy.  A  mental  power,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  aoiiM> 
times  exhibits  a  character  quite  different  in  appearance  from  its  ordinaiy 

*  St.  Ronan's  WeU.  .         -   . 

f  Lord  Kamee  mentions  seversl  laalancea  o^  ^^  «wi\V(\aftd  action  of  De- 
etraefiVoness  and  Benevolence  in  h\a  Sketches, 'B.*\.,^>^^   ^•a^JNift'PVsm, 
''',t.,l92;  ix.,67,417. 
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fwM  of  nMuiifMtetion.  LibertinMin  if  the  conte^iMiiee  of  oTer-aetivilf 
«f  AmatiTonets,  Aod  theft  of  AcqaiaitiveneM.  It  u  the  Mine  with  Bene- 
vdeoce.  The  indiTiduale  who  had  hecome  remarkable  on  account  of 
BDConunon  goodoeea  of  heart,  preseoted  an  extreme  developement  of  the 
oigan  in  qaettion.  Conseqaently,  goodness,  benevolence,  tensibility  to 
distress,  are  not  the  primitive  destmation  or  ordinary  function  of  this 
organ ;  bat  the  manifestation  of  its  exalted  condition.  Benevolence, 
therefore,  is  something  more  than  the  primitive  function  of  the  organ  from 
which  it  proceeds.  What  is  the  original  sentiment  ?  It  being  extremely 
difficult  to  make  positive  observations  on  the  fundamental  destination  of 
an  organ,  I  am  obliged,'*  continues  Dr.  (Jail,  "  to  resort  to  reasoning ; 
and  I  think  there  are  plausible  grounds  for  holding,  that  the  primitive 
tendency  connected  with  this  organ  is  that  which  disposes  roan  to  conduct 
suitable  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order :  I  call  it  the  moral  sensci  'A« 
tentiment  of  justice  and  injugtiee."  He  proceeds  with  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments, and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  Benevolence  **  n'est  qu'un 
deffr6  d'action  plus  6lev^  da  sens  mond."*^ 

Dr.  Spurzheun  dissents  from  this  view,  and  holds  Conscientiousness 
to  be  a  distinct  sentiment,  of  which  he  has  discovered  and  established  the 
organ ;  although  it  was  not  admitted  by  Dr.  Gall.  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  settling  this  dispute  ;  the  one  by  metaphysical  analysis  of  the 
feeling,  and  the  other  by  observation  of  the  organ.  The  result  of  both 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  I  shall  revert  to  the 
subject  when  treating  of  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness. 

In  another  point,  also,  in  regard  to  this  organ.  Dr.  Spurzheim  differs 
from  Dr.  Gall,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds.  **  An  opinitm  of  Dr.  Gall," 
says  he,  **  of  which  I  cannot  approve,  is,  that  Benevolence  may  degene- 
rate into  bad  temper,  and  into  the  propensity  to  rejoice  in  the  evil  that 
happeas  to  others,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sense  of  taste  may  degenerate 
into  dmmnt  at  food,  physical  love  into  aversion  to  the  other  sex,  and  the 
sense  of  melodv  to  aversion  to  music.  The  inactivity  of  Benevolence, 
or  its  exhausted  state,  may  produce  indifference  to  its  functions,  and  make 
OS  avoid  any  opportunity  of^doing  beneficent  actions ;  but  active  wicked- 
ness,  and  pleasure  in  the  pams  of  others,  like  cruelty,  depend  on  inferior 
feelings,  unaccompanied  by  superior  sentiments.  **t 

This  organ  is  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and,  when  it  is  largely  deve- 
k)ped,  thev  are  mild  and  docile  ;  whereas,  when  it  is  deficient,  they  are 
vicious,  iU-natured,  and  intractable.  Dr.  Gall  gives  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  fact  The  head  of  the  tiger,  says  he,  is  more  flat  at 
this  part  than  that  of  the  lion ;  and  the  heads  of  the  hynna  and  wolf  are 
more  depressed  than  that  of  the  dog.  The  organ  is  greatly  depressed 
immediately  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  in  the  baboon ;  while,  on  the 
contraiy,  it  is  elevated  in  the  ouran-outang  ;  and  the  dispositions  of  all 
these  animals  are  in  accordance  with  their  developement.  In  the  horse 
the  oigan  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  a  little  above  the  eyes. 
When  this  region  is  hollow  and  narrow,  a  horse  is  invariably  vicious,  and 
disposed  to  bite  and  to  kick.  In  mild  and  good-natured  horses,  on  the 
contrary,  this  part  stands  as  far  out  as  the  eyes,  or  even  farther.  The 
driver  of  a  cabriolet  of  Neuilly,  says  Dr.  Grail,  bought,  at  a  low  price,  a 
horse  which  nobodv  could  use  on  account  of  its  extremely  bad  temper ; 
but  it  was  an  excellent  runner.  In  the  first  week  it  bit  off  two  of^  the 
driver's  fingers  and  one  of  his  ears.  He  attempted  to  correct  it  by  re- 
doubled blows,  but  these  rendered  it  only  more  vicious.  He  then  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  treatment,  and  this  succeeded  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent.    The  organ  in  question  was  very  small  in  thitf  animal  *,  and  thft  iasdl^ 

*  Slur  IggFonaiont  du  Cervecu,  tome  v.,  p.  2173,  et  ssqusii. 
fPArmufhgy,  p,  190. 
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oonfonnttion  will  be  foond  in  all  bones  wbich  require  to  be  muzzled,  to 
prevent  them  from  biting.  On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  id  the  coiratiy 
mentioned  at  his  dinner-table,  that  he  had  two  horses,  one  extremely  mild, 
and  the  other  very  vicioas  in  temper.  They  were  brought  out  into  the 
stable-yard,  and,  by  examining  their  beads  according  to  Dr.  Gall's  direc- 
tions, I  pointed  out  each,' without  having  previously  seen  them.  The  dif- 
ference was  so  great,  that  several  persons  who  were  present  recognised 
it  the  moment  they  were  told  where  to  look  for  it.  I  have  seen  tms  ex- 
periment repeated  with  invariable  suecese. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  dogs.  Dr.  Gall  saved,  two  puppies 
of  a  litter  of  five,  and  watched  their  dispositions  with  the  closest  attention. 
Even  before  their  eyes  were  opened  he  remarked  a  great  difference  be- 
tween them  ;  one  oT  them,  when  taken  into  the  hand,  testified,  by  its 
gestures,  that  it  was  pleased  ;  the  other  growled,  whined,  and  strugjgled 
till  it  was  put  down.  Scarcely  were  they  fifteen  days  old,  when  one  indi- 
cated, by  the  motions  of  its  tail,  contentment  and  gentleness,  not  only 
toward  other  little  dogs,  but  to  persons  who  approached  it ;  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  never  ceased  to  grumble,  and  to  bite  every  one  within  its 
reach.  Aware  how  nHiph  was  attributed  to  education.  Dr.  Gall  charged 
those  who  habitually  approached  these  animals  to  bestow  equal  caresses 
on  each.  He  himself  took  the  greatest  pains  to  soften  the  disposition  of 
the  iil-natured  one  ;  but  nothing  could  change  its  character.  It  bit  even 
its  mother,  if  she  chanced  to  incommode  it.  In  the  sixth  month  the  dogs 
were  seized  with  distemper,  and  with  whatever  degree  of  gentleness  they 
were  treated,  the  one  never  ceased  to  growl  and  bite,  till  death  put  an 
end  to  its  efforts  ;  while  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  till  its  last  moment, 
gave  the  most  striking  marks  of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  those  who 
took  charge  of  it.  Even  the  servants  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  dif- 
ference in  the  dispositions  of  these  animals.  Dr.  Gall  states,  that  the 
difference  in  their  heads  was  equally  conspicuous. 

In  observing  this  organ  in  the  lower  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  osteology  of  their  skulls,  to  be  able  correctly  to  distin- 
guish its  place.  In  some  of  them,  such  as  the  elephant,  the  sow,  &c.,  the 
two  tables  of  the  skull  are  not  parallel  at  this  part,  and  hence  the  size  of 
the  organ  in  them  cannot  be  ascertained  except  by  dissection.  In  the 
bull  and  cow  the  inner  table  is  separated  to  some  distance  from  the  ex- 
ternal table,  but  the  two  tables  are  parallel  in  the  region  of  this  organ, 
and  on  this  account  its  size  may  be  judged  of  during  life.  The  same  is 
the  case,  says  Dr.  Gall,  with  the  cat,* 

"  There  are  examples,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  on  record,  where  ani- 
mals have  shown  high  degrees  of  benevolence  to  others,  and  evon  to  man. 
A  respectable  family  of  Paris  told  me,  that  they  had  a  horse  and  a  cow 
living  together  in  the  same  stable  ;  that  the  horse  several  times  got  untied, 
went  to  the  corner  where  the  sack  of  oats  stood,  and  drew  it  in  his  teeth 
near  the  cow  ;  probably  to  make  her  partake  of  the  good  cheer.  Many 
dogs  also  exhibit  the  same  feeling.  Dupont  de  Nemours  saw  a  swallow 
caught  by  one  foot  in  the  noose  of  a  pack-thread  attached  to  the  roof  of 
the  French  Institute  at  Paris.  The  prisoner  screamed,  and  attracted  all 
the  swallows  of  the  neighbourhood.  After  a  long  and  tumultuous  con- 
sultation, a  great  number  formed  a  line,  one  after  another  darted  at  the 
pack-thread  with  their  bills,  and  in  half  an  hour  delivered  the  caplive."t 

Some  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  have  happened  in  this  country.  "Dr. 
Millar  favoured  me  with  the  following  statement :  **  The  Roverend  Dr. 
Wodrow,  late  of  Stevenston,  in  Ayrshire,  when  clergyman  of  Dunlop,  a 
parish  in  the  same  county,  narrated  a  curious  fact,  concerning  swallows 

*  Sttr  les  Foncttons  du  GerveoUtVoiEua'v.^'^.^Qn. 
t  Phrenology  t  p.  1Q8. 
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in  ft  letter  to  hk  lektiTe,  Mrt.  Thomflon,  of  Edinbargh.  *  At  Dunlop 
umnae^*  ny«  be,  '  in  a  very  iry  sunmer,  one  of  their  nests,  atuched  to 
tlie  corner  of  the  pailour- window,  fell  down,  and  lay  on  the  wiudow-sill, 
without  any  damage  done  either  to  the  nett  or  iu  heiplets  inhabiunte,* 
four  or  five  yoang  ones.  It  waa  a  few  minutea  before  breakfast,  when  I 
observed  the  accident ;  aiid,-soon  after  it  happened,  I  went  oat,  and  cate- 
lidly  placed  it  on  the  top  of  a  cot  hedge,  and  I  waited  to  see  the  event. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  young  ones  fed  at  proper  intervals,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  number  of  other  swallows  jointly  and  busily  employed, 
in  a  warm  summer  moming,  in  building  a  new  nest  in  the  same  place 
with  the  former  ;  some  of  them  bringing  clay,  straws,  dec.  ;  others 
making  use  of  these  materials  ;  others  dipping  themselves  into  an  open 
well,  and  plashing  the  walls  of  the  nest ;  and  all  of  them  cheering  one 
another  to  the  useful  work.  In  two  hours  the  new  nest  was  completely 
finished,  and  then  the  young  onea  were  carried  through  the  air  under  the 
wings  of  one,  sometimes  two,  old  swallows,  and  safety  placed  in  their 
lodging ;  after  which  the  noise  and  cheering  of  the  troop  ceased.*  *'  Dr. 
Poole  also  stated  to  me,  that  a  cat  having  seized  a  young  sparrow,  a  flock 
of  these  birds  perceiving  it,  attacked  the  cat,  fastened  on  its  back,  pecked 
and  flapped  till  they  made  it  quit  its  prey,  and  rescued  the  intended  victim. 
This  happened  in  a  garden  behind  St.  John-street,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  neighbour  of  Dr.  Poole*s,  who  communicated  the  circum- 
stances to  him.  Dogs  also  are  known  to  precipitate  themselves  into 
water,  to  save  persons  in  danger  of  being  drowned  ;  and  they  attack  with 
fury  assassins  who  assail  their  masters. 

The  activity  of  this  sentiment  is  prodoetive  of  so  much  benefit  in 
society,  that  its  cultivation  ought  to  be  specially  attended  to  in  the  train- 
ing of  children*  The  experience  of  the  teachers  of  inflbt-schools  shows 
how  much  may  be  done  m  adding  to  its  energy.* 

I  have  mentioned  before,  tlut  stimulating  liqaors,  by  exciting  the 
organs,  give  energy  to  the  feelings  or  propensities  which  depend  on  them 
for  the  means  of  nunifestation.  Some  individuals  become  excessively 
profuse  when  intoxicated.  They  would  then  give  the  world  away ;  or,  if 
they  had  the  power,  they  would  create  a  new  one,  in  which  every  individual 
should  enjoy  infinite  happiness.  On  the  principle  that  intoxication  can 
never  create  any  feeling,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  persons  have 
naturally  a  large, endowment  of  Benevolence,  the  organ  of  which  is  stimu- 
lated to  this  great  activity  by  strong  potations.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
conjecture. 

The  organ  is  liable  to  excessive  excitement  by  disease.  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  the  case  of  a  hussar,  who  had  always  manifested  great  benevo- 
lence of  disposition,  and  subsequently  became  insane.  He  gave  away  all 
his  clothes,  and  left  himself  absolutely  naked  ;  he  never  ceased  repeating 
that  he  wished  to  make  every  one  happy,  and  he  introduced  into  all  his 
projects  of  beneficence  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  his  head  the  organs  of 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  were  extremely  developed.  Idiots  in  whom 
this  organ  is  large  are  good-natured  and  harmless  ;  while  those  in  whom 
it  is  small,  if  Destructiveness  be  large,  are  mischievous  and  wicked. 

The  existence  of  Benevolence,  as  an  innate  sentiment  of  the  homan 
mind,  is  distinctly  recognised  by  Lord  Bacon  in  one  of  his  Essayt,  "  I 
take  ^[oodness,"  says  he,  "  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of  the  weal  of  men, 
which  is  that  the  Grecians  call  philanthro^ ;  and  the  word  humanity 
(as  it  is  used)  is  a  little  too  light  to  express  it  Goodness  I  call  the  habit, 
and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclination.  This,  of  all  virtaea  and  dignities 
of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest,  being  the  character  of  the  Devt^  \  vck4^ 
without  i4  MBMa  u  a  busy,  mischie voos,  vrretched  things  im^VmUwl  >^isl% 

*  Bee  PhreiL  Jowm,,  tL,  129,  428. 
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kind  of  Tannin... .The  iscliiutian  to  goodnaM  n  uapriaud  dmplf  in  tlw 
nature  of  □■■□,  insomuch  thit  if  it  innci  not  lonid  man.  ii  wi)l  take  aiilii 
otbsi  tiring  creature*  ;  u  it  ia  amn  in  Iba  ToAa,  ■  cnal  people,  who, 
noverthslaaa,  are  kind  to  beuta,  gJTe  alma- to  doga  and  birda  ;  iDsomnch 
that,  as  BuabuchiuB  repoctadi,  tt  (SiiialiaD  boj  in  Conalantina|ile  had  lilui 
la  have  been  atoned  fot  pfgiag,  in  a  waggiabneaa,  a  long-billed  fowl." 

The  Scotch  metaphfuciana  in  genetalsdaiit  the  eiiatence  or  thii 
aentimeni ;  but  Hobbaa,  and  man^  olhar  metaphyatcol  whlers,  who  i«- 
•olve  all  our  actiona  iolo  aBlliabnata,  donj  it.  Dr.  Thomaa  Brown  ane- 
ceaaiullii  and  beautifnllj  answera  the  objection,  that  we  are  aelliah  eren 
in  our  feelioea  of  gaud  will.  "The  analyais  of  love,"  aaya  he,  "la  a 
complex  feeling,  pieaenta  to  ua  aiwijFa  at  lesat  Iwo  elementa ;  a  find 
delight  in  (he  canlemplalioa  of  tha  object,  and  a  deaire  of  ^ood  lo  ihal 
objoct.... Though  we  cannot,  than,  when  theie  >a  no  inlerTering  paiiioD, 
think  of  tbe  Tirtnea  of  olhera  unitAoMt  pitantre,  and  miiat,  Iherefora,  in 
loving  lirliie,  lone  tnhal  im  bf  iti  own  iu(ur«  plenaiog,  the  love  of  fite 
nrfiu  lelack  tansot  nut  aSlumI  Ok  fUaiare,  ia  auraly  an  afTection  Teij 
diSerenI  from  Iha  loia  of  the  mere  pleaaure  ciiating,  if  it  had  been 
poaaible  far  it  to  eiiil,  vnllioul  Ike  virtue — a  pleaaure  that  accompaniea 
the  Tirtue,  onlj  aa  tbe  aoft  or  brilliant  colounng  of  nature  flowa  from  the 
great  orb  above — a  gentle  radiance  that  ia  delightful  lo  our  ejea,  indeed, 
and  to  our  heart,  but  which  leada  oor  eye  upward  to  the  aplendid  aourca 
from  which  it  flowa,  and  oar  heart,  atill  higher,  to  that  Being  bf  whom 
the  9un  WBB  made,"* 

Mr.  Robert  Coi  baa  jiQbliahed,  in  the  tenth  TOlmne  of  The  Phrenolih 
gical  JmnuU,  p.  I,  an  elaborate  eaia^  on  the  "  lawa  of  action  of  Bene- 
voleoce  ;"  in  which  he  adducea  a  vanetj  of  facta  and  argomanta,  to  thoir 
that  the  power  and  actiTily  of  ihia  orgitn  are  increaaed  bj  (he  agrtiaiU 
or  pleaaurable  action  of  the  orgaoB  of  the  other  mental  poweri,  in 
the  aame  way  as  DaatructiveneBa  reoelToa  Bioitement  when  their  oe- 
tion  ia  duagremiit.  Hence  he  regarda  happineaa  aa  conducive  to  gene- 
roaitj  and  aweetnesa  of  temper,  and  miaerj  aa  landing  lo  render  tha 
diapoaition  aoui  and  irritable  ;  and  from  theae  prineiplea  pactieal  teamlti 
of  great  in^rtanee  ara  deduoed. 

11.  VENERATION. 

Tsia  organ  ia  aitoated  in  the  middle  of  the  coron^  region  of  thebnin, 
'  at  the  bregma  or  fontanel  of  analomiaia.    Tha  fignrea  repreaent  it  large 

■nd  amall. 


Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  a[  t.\ie  diaeoier|  of  IhiB  organ  : 

Bib  Ather'i  [anuiy  consieted  of  ten  chAAien,  v\ia  lA  nn«vic&  >:ut  wibi 

~  •  Ltchin  to,  Y<A.  ui.,  ^  VA.. 
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•docation,  bat  tbeir  talents  and  dispotitiooa  were  rery  diatimilar.  One 
(t(  hie  brothers  manifested  from  infancy  a  strong  tendency  toward  religion. 
^  Ses  jouets  6taient  des  vases  d'^glise  qu'il  sculptoit  lui-m6me,  des  cha- 
sobles  et  des  surplis  qa'il  faisait  avec  du  papier."  He  was  constantly 
engaged  in  prsyer  and  in  saying  mass ;  and  when  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  chorch,  he  spent  his  time  in  ornamenting  and  gilding  a  crucifix  of 
wood.  His  father  had  intended  him  for  a  merchant,  but  he  himself  dis- 
liked that  occupation,  because^  said  he,  it  exposed  him  to  the  necessity 
of  lying.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  abandoned  merchandise  ; 
and  having  lost  all  hope  of  bein^  then  able  to  pursue  the  studies  requisite 
for  the  church,  he  fled  from  his  father's  house  and  became  a  hermit. 
His  father  at  length  allowed  him  to  study — at  the  end  of  fire  years  he 
took  orders,  and  continued,  till  the  period  of  his  death,  to  live  in  the 
exercise  of  devotion  and  the  practice  of  penance. 

Dr.  Gall  farther  remarked,  that,  in  schools,  some  of  the  children  took 
DO  interest  in  religious  instruction,  while  others  received  it  with  avidity  ; 
also,  that  those  individuals  in  the  classes  who  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  church,  were  either  studious,  pious,  virtuous,  and  honoura- 
ble young  men,  or  idlers  of  the  worst  description,  indolent,  and  totally 
destitute  of  talent.  The  latter,  he  observes,  obviously  had  no  other  aim 
than  that  of  living  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  while  the 
former  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  vocation  to  which  they  aspired.  This 
commendable  feeling  sprang  up  in  them,  says  he,  nobody  knew  how  ;  and 
it  certainly  was  not  attributable  to  example  or  education,  nor  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  thoy  had  been  placed ;  for  many  of  them  had 
embraced  the  clerical  profession,  even  contrary  to  the  intention  of  their 
parents  and  guardians.  These  £acts  convinced  him  that  the  disposition 
to  religion  is  innate. 

At  a  later  period,  no  sooner  had  he  fixed  his  attention  on  some  of  the 
primitive  qualities  of  the  mind,  than  he  recollected  these  observations 
made  in  his  youth,  and  immediately  examined  the  heads  of  persons 
eminent  for  devotion.  He  visited  the  churches  of  every  sect,  and  parti- 
cularly observed  the  heads  of  individuals  who  prayed  with  the  greatest 
fervour,  or  who  were  the  most  completely  absorbed  in  their  religious 
contemplations.  The  result  was  the  estiU>lishment  of  the  part  of  the 
brain  in  question  as  the  organ  of  Veneration. 

Catholic  countries  afiford  particularly  favourable  opportunities  for  such 
observations.  Dr.  Bright,  a  traveller  in  Lower  Hungary,  informs  us,  that, 
in  Vienna,  *<  the  churches  are  almost  constantly  open,  and  enter  them 
when  you  will,  servants,  who  have  been  sent  on  errsnds,  are  seen  kneel- 
ing before  the  alters  or  the  images,  with  their  baskets  or  parcels  by  their 
sides.  Thus  prayer,  by  its  frequency,  becomes  a  habit  and  recreation, 
rather  than  the  performance  of  a  duty  ;  and  I  have,  often  been  truly 
astonished  to  observe,  in  the  coldest  weather,  little  children,  when  far 
from  the  restraints  of  their  parents,  fall  down  upon  their  knees  beforo  the 
images  which  adorn  many  of  the  comers  of  the  streets  and  passages  in 
Vienna,  and  there  remain  fixed  for  several  minutes,  as  in  serious  devo- 
tion.*'*'   I  have  observed  similar  facts  in  Catholic  cities  on  the  continent. 

The  function  of  the  faculty  is  to  produce  the  sentiment  of  Veneration  in 
general ;  or  an  emotion  of  profound  and  reverential  respect,  on  perceivinff 
an  object  at  once  great  and  good.  It  is  the  source  of  natural  religion,  and 
of  that  tendency  to  worship  a  superior  power,  which  manifests  itself  in 
almost  every  tribe  of  men  yet  discovered.  The  faculty,  however,  pro- 
duces merely  an  emotion,  and  does  not  form  ideas  of  the  object  to  which 
adoration  should  be  directed ;  and  hence,  if  no  revelation  have  reached 
the  individual  aid  if  the  understanding  be  extremeVy  \vxmle^,  ^^  MX&^cyi- 

»  Pages  43,  44. 
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tanate  being  may  worship  the  senius  of  the  etarm ;  the  tan,  at  the  sourer 
of  .light,  heat,  and  yegetable  lite ;  or,  if  more  debteed  in  intellect,  brutes^ 
and  stocks,  and  stones  : 

**  Lo !  the  poor  Indian,  whose  tintatored  nrind, 
Sees  Ood  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind.*' 

The  organ  is  large  in  King  Robert  Bmce,  who,  it  is  mentioned  in 
history,  was  stronffhr  alive  to  religious  feelinm,  and  ordered  his  heart  to 
be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land,  beeaose  he  hSoL  not  been  able  to  fulfil  a 
vow  to  visit  it  in  person. 

This  faculty,  when  unenlightened,  may  lead  to  erery  kind  of  religioas 
absurdity ;  as  worshipping  beasts,  and  stocks,  sod  stones.  The  negroes^ 
American  Indians,  ana  even  the  Hindoos,,  have  a  poorintelftsctQal  deve- 
lopement  compared  with  Europeans,  and  theirsopexvtitione  are  more  gross. 
Socrates  did  not  assent  to  the  popuhur  religious  errors  of  the  Greeks,  and 
in  the  ancient  busts  of  him  he  is  represents  with  a  splendid  fbreheadl* 

It  is  large  also  in  the  negroes,  who  are  extremely  prone  to  superstition. 

It  has  l^en  objected,  that,  if  an  organ  and  fiiculty  of  TenermtioD  eiist, 
revelation  was  unnecessary.  But  Dr.  Gkdl  has  well  answerad,  that  the 
proposition  ought  to  be  exactly  reversed :  for  unless  a  natiral  capacity 
of  feeling  religious  emotion  had  been  previously  bestowed,  revelation 
would  have  been  as  unavailing  to  man  as  it  would  be  to  the  lower 
animals ;  while,  if  a  mere  general  sentiment  of  devotion,  or  an  instinctive, 
but  blind,  tendency  to  worship,  which  Veneratioii  truly  is,  was  given, 
nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  to  add  instruction  how  it  ought  to  be 
direct^.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  farther,  that  the  existence  of  the  orffan  is  ac 
indirect  proof  of  the  existence  of  Ood.  Dfestmctivenese  is  implanted  in 
the  mind,  and  animals  exist  around  us,  to  be  killed  for  our  nourishment : 
Adhesiveness  and  Philoprogenitiveness  are  given,  and  friends  and  children 
are  provided  as  objects  on  whom  they  may  be  exercised :  Benevolence 
is  conferred  on  us,  and  the  poor  and  unhappy,  on  whom  ft  may  shed  its 
soft  influence,  are  everywhere  present  with  us :  in  Hke  manner,  the  in- 
stinctive tendency  to  worship  is  implanted  in  the  mind,  and,  conformably 
to  these  analogies  of  nature,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  a  God  exists 
whom  we  may  adore.  As,  however.  Veneration  has  likewise  objects  on 
earth,  this  argument  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

The  organ  is  possessed  by  all  men,  but  in  different  degrees  by  different 
persons  :  and,  on  the  principle  that  the  natural  power  ofexperiencing  an 
emotion  bears  a  proportion  eateris  paribus  to  the  size  of  its  organ,  every 
sane  individual  will  be  naturally  capable  of  joining  in  religious  worship ; 
but  the  glow  of  devotional  feeling  experienced  by  each  will  be  jrreater  or 
less  in  intensity,  according  to  the  developement  of  this  part  olhis  brain. 
The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  emotion  is  certain,  independently  of 
Phrenology ;  so  that  this  science  only  reveals  the  relation  between  its 
intensity  and  the  size  of  the  orflran. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  in  the  portraits  of  saints  remarkable  for  devo* 
tional  feelinff,  this  organ  is  represented  as  large,  and  that  the  same  con- 
fi^ration  of  head  has  been  given  by  the  ancient  artists  to  their  high 
priests.  It  is  large  in  the  portraits  of  Constantine,  Marcos  Aurelias,  St. 
Ambrose,  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  Malebranche.  In  the  portrait  of 
St.  John,  in  the  Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on  the  succeeding 
page,  it  and  Benevolence  are  represented  as  very  Taige. 

It  is  also  greatly  developed  in  philosophers  and  poets  who  are  distin- 
|[uished  for  piety,  as  in  Newton,  Milton,  and  Klopstock ;  while  it  is  flat 
m  the  head  of  Spinosa,  who  professed  atheism.    The  same  oonfiguratioQ 

#  foand  in  the  heads  of  Christ  TepTeaenled  b^  Ra\ihael.     In  these  the 

*  A  aopf  of  his  buat  nay  be  seen  in  tVie  PVix«tio\o^qA  ^ocAVf  %1&^S^. 
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pan*  behinl  tha  »r,  or  the  ergam 
tra  ■mall ;  wbereai  tbe  ornniaitu 
riwioii,  connected  wilb  inlellcet  uid  lbs  moral  aenlimenla,  an  Tar;  laiga. 
Tnia  o»;atuiation  indiealea  gisat  intellectual  peaelration,  with  eialud 
Benevalence  and  Veneration.  Dr.  GhII  puta  iha  quealion,  Haa  Ihia 
dinne  form  of  bead  been  infenled,  or  may  we  preaama  ibal  it  ia  ■  failhTuI 
copy  of  tbe  original!  It  U  paaaible,  aaj*  be,  tbat  tbe  aitiata  majr  haia 
imilaled  the  head*  of  tbe  moit  lirtuoua,  juat,  and  beneioleai  man  whom 
Ibejr  conld  find,  and  thence  drawn  tbe  character  of  tbe  bead  of  CbtiaU 
In  Ihia  caaa  the  obaervation  of  the  miiM  coincidea  with  that  of  Dr.  Oall 
— ■  circomataace  which  auppoaea  either  a  kind  of  proaentimenl  of  orn- 
nolog^  on  their  part,  or  an  accuracy  of  obaervalion  ecarcely  admiiaible. 
He  conaidera  it  mote  probible  thai  the  seneial  type,  at  leant,  of  tha  head 

'"'"■'       '  ■-■    ' *■    '  ike  was  a  painter,  and  how 

daalerT  It  ia  ceiuin  that 
;h  antiquity.  It  ia  found  b 
the  moat  ancient  pictnrea  and  ■pecimena  of  moaaic  noric.  The  Gnoatiea 
of  the  lecond  century  poaaeaied  imageaof  Chtiat  and  of  St.  Pan) ;  hence 
Dr.  Gall  conclude!,  that  neither  Kapbasl  nor  any  other  artist  haa  inienled 
Ibis  admirable  configuration.* 

The  meUpbyBJciaDa  in  general  do  not  treat  at  Veneialion  ai  an  original 
emotion.  They  trace  the  belisf  in  Ood  to  the  percepliona  of  tbe  nndei- 
standing.  We  perceifo  order,  beauty,  harmony,  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodneea  in  Che  worki  of  <a«ation,  and  infer  from  these  qnalitiea  that  a 
aopreme  creating  and  directing  Mind  eiist*.     In  this  liew  tha  phrenolo- 

'  SvrUiFenctiintMditCtrvau,ttmiar.,p.3S9.  See  also  a  Brie<  tlal.\c« lA 
some  AneitBt  Cmot  and  Madalt^ as  innstratingthe  PioBrtaa ot C'aTtWM.i\'\'i , 
tftbaJiaT.R.  tfaysA,  LL.a  Ciia|ilam  10  the  Gnkbauj  at  C«ViUiAttl3^. 
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gists  concur :  the  understanding,  however,  only  perceives  facts  and  draws 
inferences,  but  does  not  feel  emotions ;  and,  thcnfore,  after  this  deduc- 
tion was  completed,  it  would  experience  no  teodencj  to  adure  the  God 
whom  it  had  discovered.  Now,  in  point  of  &et,  thie  tendency  to  wor- 
ship is  a  stronger  principle  than  the  andentandini^  itself;  for  the  most 
ignorant  and  stupid  men  are  prone  to  venerate,  while  their  intellects  are 
incapable  of  directing  them,  to  an  object  worthy  of  their  homage.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  blind  Veneration,  thej  cut  branches  from  trees,  and  fall 
down  and  worship  them ;  or  they  adore  monsters  and  reptiles  as  deities 
— facts  which  were  utterly  inexplicable,  till  Phrenology  pointod  out  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  venerate,  altogether  apart  from  understanding. 
This  tendency  is  produced  by  the  faculty  in  question,  and  it  is  a  great 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  old  philoeophers,  that  no  such  power  is  to  be 
found  in  their  systems. 

Hitherto  we  have  cooaidered  Yeneratioii  only  as  directed  to  religion, 
which  is  undoubtedly  its  noblest  end  ;  but  it  has  also  objects  and  a  wide 
sphere  of  action  in  the  present  world.  It  produces  the  feeling  of  defe- 
rence and  respect  in  general ;  pnd  hence  may  be  directed  to  every  object 
that  seems  worthy  of  such  regard.  In  children  it  is  a  chief  ingredient 
in  filial  piety,  and  produces  that  soft  and  almost  holy  reverence  with  which 
a  child  looks  up  to  his  parent  as  the  author  of  his  days,  the  protector  of 
his  infancy,  ana  the  guide  of  his  youth.  A  child  in  whom  tnis  organ  is 
small,  may,  if  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness  are  l>rffe,  entertain  great 
affection  for  his  parent  as  a  friend  ;  but,  in  his  habitual  intercourse,  there 
will  be  little  of  tnat  deferential  respect  which  is  the  grand  feature  of  the 
mind  when  the  or^n  is  large.  Children  who  are  prone  to  rebellion,  re- 
gardless of  authority,  and  little  attentive  to  command,  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  Self- Esteem  large  and  this  organ  proportionally  deficient. 

Veneration  leads  to  deference  for  superiors  in  rank  as  well  as  in  years, 
and  prompts  to  the  reverence  of  authority.  The  organ  is  generally 
largely  developed  in  the  Asiatic  head,  and  the  tendency  to  obedience  is 
strong  in  the  people  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Indeed,  the  hereditaiy 
slavery  which  has  descended  among  them  through  so  many  generations, 
may  be  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  this  disposition. 

A  lady  who  is  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  heads  of  servants  before 
biring  them,  informed  me,  that  she  has  found,  by  experience,  that  those 
in  whom  Veneration  is  large  are  the  most  deferential  and  obedient ;  and 
that  one  with  large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  and  small  Venera- 
tion, became  angry  and  abusive  when  her  conduct  was  censured.  This 
occurred,  even  although  Love  of  Approbation  and  Conscientiousness  were 
both  large ;  but  the  passion  speedily  subsided,  and  was  followed  by  self- 
reproach  and  repentance.  If  Veneration  also  bad  been  large,  it  would 
have  produced  thai  instinctive  feeling  of  respect  which  would  have 
operated  as  instantaneously  as  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  and 
restrained  the  ebullitions. 

Veneration  may  produce  also  respect  for  titles,  rank,  and  power  ;  for 
a  long  line  of  ancestry,  or  mere  wealth ;  and  it  frequently  manifests  itself 
in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  when  it  does  not  appear  in  religious  fervour. 
Individuals  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  and  Veneration  are  very  large, 
and  Conscientiousness  and  intellect  not  in  proportion,  venerate  persons 
of  higher  rank  than  their  own,  and  are  fond  of  their  society.  People 
of  rank,  who  do  not  possess  high  virtues  or  talents,  like  the  society  of 
those  in  whom  this  combination  occurs.  It  inspires  its  possessor  with 
an  habitual  deference  toward  them,  which  is  felt  as  a  constant  homiffs. 
Oa  the  occhaion  of  King  George  lY\e  TowixVa  -^v^U  to  Scotland  in  183S, 
coiner  individuals  experienced  ihe  proiowwdesX  emovvoxvol  v««  vcAx«K^t 
on  beholding  him ;  while  others  weie  nol  cotvecAOiMA  oil  axr;  «asf!&KL  «t.- 
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citement,  and  were  torprised  at  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  exag- 
gerated enthasiasm  of  the  first.  I  examined  the  heads  of  several  of  boUi 
classes,  and,  in  the  former,  foand  the  organ  of  Veneration  uniformly 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  other  organs,  than  in  the  latter. 

This  faealty  is  likewise  the  source  of  the  profound  awe  which  some 
persons  feel  in  visiting  ancient  temples,  Gk>thic  cathedrals,  and  places  of 
sepulture  for  the  illustrious  dead.  It  gives  reverence  for  churchyards, 
and  other  burial-places  of  our  ancestors.  A  person  in  whom  it  is  small 
experiences  a  comparatively  feeble  emotion,  even  in  viewing  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  monuments  of  departed  genius  there  preserved.  Venera- 
tion  is  one  ingredient  in  the  love  of  old  coins,  and  in  the  tendency  gene- 
rally  to  anti(^oariat)ism. 

Like  other  powers,  this  sentiment  is  liable  to  abase.  When  not  sub- 
jeeted  to  the  guidance  of  Reflection  and  Conscientiousness,  it  may  pro- 
duce a  bigoted  respect  for  old  customs  and  absurd  institutions,  if  only 
sanctified  by  time ;  and  a  blind  tendency  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  beyond  its  real  worth. **  It  gives  reverence  for  great  names 
and  authorities  in  religion  and  philosophy,  and  thus  often  presents  a  strong 
'  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truUi.  It  seems  to  maintain  the  unenlighten^  ^ 
devotee  in  a  state  of  bigoted  subjection  to  his  priests  :  an  emotion  of  pron 
found  and  sanctified  respect  springs  up  in  his  mind  on  contemplating  the 
doctrines  which  they  have  instilled  into  him  in  his  youth  ;  and  every  sug- 
gestion of  the  understanding,  in  opposition  to  this  feeling,  is  expelled  as 
profane.  In  short.  Veneration,  when  vigorous  and  unenlightened,  produces 
complete  prostration  of  the  mind  before  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed. 
A  few  years  ago  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Allies,  were  bent  upon  cultivating  this  sentiment  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  in  their  subjects  ;  prostrating  reason,  they  encouraged 
monks,  processions,  and  superstitious  observances,  while  they  banished 
philosophers  and  excluded  books  of  science.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
succeed,  these  sovereigns  would  have  rendered  their  people  blind  wor- 
shippers of  their  own  power,  and  trained  them  to  bow  in  humble  Sub- 
serviency to  their  will.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  gave  a  deathblow 
to  their  projects.  The  Spaniards  are  a  noble  people,  but,  while  their  in- 
tellects have  been  shackled  for  many  centuries.  Veneration  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  an  extravagant  height,  and  misdirected ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  benighted  and  ferocious  superstition. 

Defect  of  Veneration  does  not  necessarily  produce  profanity,  but  only 
indifference  to  roliffious  exercises,  and  little  reverence  for  power  and  an- 
cestry. On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  possess  a  large  organ  of  Venera- 
tion, and,  nevertheless,  have  no  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  if  he 
disbelieve  in  its  divine  origin  ;  but  he  will  venerate  something  else.  Vol* 
taire*s  Veneration  was  large,  and  he  was  an  unbeliever ;  but  he  is  known 
to  have  venerated  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  have  paid  great  deference 
to  persons  of  high  rank.f  He  was  even  accused  of  fanaticism  by  some 
of  the  Parisian  sgavans,  on  account  of  his  respect  for  God.  I  have  found 
Veneration  large  in  the  head  of  the  genuine  Tory — in  him  who  really  de- 
lights in  contemplating  kings  and  nobles,  and  who  regards  them  as  invested 
with  a  degree  of  sanctity  by  being  able  to  trace  their  descent  through  a 
long  line  of  ancestry,  and  by  the  possession  of  hereditary  authority.  In 
the  genuine  Whig  or  republican,  who  sees  in  kings  and  nobles  only  men 
liable  to  all  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  reouiring  checks  to  prevent 
them  from  abusing  power.  Veneration  is  generally  smaller,  in  proportion 
to  their  intellectual  endowment.     When  Veneration,  Self-Esteem,  Con- 

*  S^e  PhrenologiealJoumalt  vm..,  598. 

/  See  ** Observations  on  some  recent  Objectiona  to  P\aei\c\oiSS,i<VKQ!^ft^ 
oa  m  part  of  the  Cerebral  Derelopement  of  Voltaire,^  bv  "Nit.  Svmwaou*  PVwv. 
Jpurn.,  iil,  564.  ^ 
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■cientioasnoM,  and  Intellect  are  all  well  developed,  the  indhridiiali  ait 
moderate  Whigs  or  moderate  Tories,  and  readily  approximate  in  their 
aentiments.  They  ought  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance,  their  different 
feelings  bein^  the  result  of  different  natural  conatitutioDs.  These  obsenra- 
tions  are  limited  to  genuine  Tories  and  genuine  Whigs  ;  for  a  man  may 
profess  whiggery  through  love  of  place,  and  tory  ism  through  mere  factious- 
ness, and  in  such  cases  other  organs  will  predominate. 

As  Nature  has  implanted  the  organs  of  Veneration  and  Wonder  in  the 
brain,  and  the  corresponding  sentiments  in  the  mind,  it  is  a  groundless 
terror  to  apprehend  that  religion  can  ever  be  extinguished,  or  even  en- 
dangered, by  the  arguments  or  ridicule  of  the  profane.  Forms  of  worship 
may  change,  and  particular  religious  tenets  may  now  be  fashionable,  and 
subsequently  fall  into  decay ;  but  while  the  human  heart  continues  to 
beat,  awe  and  veneration  for  the  Divine  Being  will  ever  animate  the  soul : 
the  worshipper  will  cease  to  kneel,  and  the  hymn  of  ^oration  to  rise, 
only  when  the  race  of  man  becomes  extinct. 

The  natural  language  of  this  faculty  carries  the  head  upward  in  the 
direction  of  the  organ.  The  voice  is  soft,  subdued,  reposing,  and  adoring. 
The  greatest  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  tones  and  manner  of  prayer 
of  clergymen  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  compared  with  those  in  whom 
it  is  small ;  there  is  a  soft  breathing  fervour  of  devotion  in  the  former, 
and  a  cold  reasoning  formality  in  the  latter.  I  have  found  the  organ  uni- 
formly large  in  clergymen  who  selected  the  clerical  profeasion  from  natural 
liking,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  the  female  head  than  in  the  male ;  and 
women  are  more  obedient  and  prone  to  devotion. 

Dr.  Gall  treats  of  this  sentiment  as  producing  religious  feeling  abne ; 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  due  the  merit  of  analyzing  it,  and  describing  it  ai 
the  source  of  the  emotion  of  reverence  and  respect  in  general. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  says  Pinel, 
than  cases  of  alienation  produced  by  devotional  feelings  excessively 
exalted,  by  conscientious  scruples  carried  to  prejudicial  excesses,  or  by 
religious  terror.  As  this  kind  of  insanity,  says  Dr.  Gall,  is  often  present 
without  derangement  of  the  other  faculties,  physicians  ought  to  have  in* 
ferred  that  it  is  connected  with  disease  of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  saw,  in  the  hospital  of  Amsterdam,  a  patient  who 
was  tormented  with  the  idea  that  he  was  compelled  to  sin,  and  that  ha 
could  not  possibly  be  saved.  In  him  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  very 
largely  developed.  In  a  priest  who  despaired  of  salvation,  and  in  another 
patient  who  had  the  confirmed  idea  that  he  was  condemned  to  eternal 
punishment,  the  organ  was  also  very  large.  A  woman,  named  Elizabeth 
Lindemann,  was  brought  to  Dr^  Gall.  At  the  first  glance  he  perceived 
that  she  possessed  this  organ  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  she  continued 
standing  before  him  lifting  her  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  heaven,  and  in- 
dicating, by  all  her  gestures,  sadness  and  anguish.  From  her  youth  she 
had  been  excessively  addicted  to  prayer.  For  some  time  previous  to 
the  interview  with  Dr.  Gall,  she  **  had  been  subject  to  convulsions,  and 
maintained  that  she  was  possessed  ;  the  devil,  she  said>  entered  into  her 
heart  by  her  mouth,  and  made  efforts  to  carry  her  to  hell."  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  also,  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  collection  of  M.  Esquirol,  casts 
of  the  heads  of  three  persons  subject  to  religion^  insanity.  In  all  the 
three  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  largely  developed.  If,  says  he,  M. 
Esquirol  continues  for  some  time  to  mould  the  heads  of  the  insane  and 
to  preserve  their  skulls,  he  will  not  fail  to  become  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  enlightened  discipUa  of  Org^anoXovf-  ^«\mvioI  very  justly 
iwnarka  on  the  subject,  that  allhou^  a  yax\\c^ax  ««iinotw\A*  ^AvwiL^wb. 
biamed  for  producing  this  species  A  VnaaiAVy,  ^^jeV.  Vl^qeoNAi  \MK.>Dg«%\i^ 
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fehftt  eSeet,  anleM  there  had  been  e  preditpociiion  to  the  diaeate,  probaUy 
a  nre-eiiscence  of  it,  in  the  individoaL 

I  have  aeeo  pataenta  inaanefrom  Veneration  in  aeTeral  lanatic  asjlama 
m  thia  country.  In  Mr.  Dniry*a  aatabliahment,  near  Glaagow,  I  aaw,  in 
1836,  a  patient  wheae  tendency  to  prayer,  when  labouring  under  a  fit  of 
imanity,  waa  irreeiatihle.  He  pn^ed  on  bis  knees  all  the  day.  The  organ 
of  Veneration  waa  not  laig^  in  his  head.  It  has  always  been  stated,  uat 
although  Urge  organa,  fiom  their  anperior  energy  of  function,  are  more 
prone  to  fall  into  a  atate  of  diaeaaea  activity  than  small  ones,  yet  that 
mall  organa  also  may  become  diaeaaed.  This  patient  enjoyed  a  lucid 
interval  when  I  conversed  with  him,  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  Whether 
he  enjoyed  his  devotional  ezereiaea  when  excited !  he  replied,  No — that  he 
was  onhappy,  and  that  the  object  of  his  prayers  was  to  implore  the  turning 
away  of  the  divine  wrath.  His  organs  of  Cautiousness  and  Destructive- 
neaa  were  very  large  ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  he  prayed  through  fear. 
When  religious  insanity  arises  from  the  diseased  excitement  of  Veneration, 
Hope,  and  Wonder,  the  patient  enjoys  a  supernatural  beatitude.  Re- 
specting religious  insanity,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Ob*er' 
taUons  on  Mental  Derangement^  p.*  184  ;  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  The  Pkrenologieal  Jtmrnalt  pp.  289,  532,  577,  entitled 
**  Obeervationa  on  Religious  Fanaticism  ;  illustrated  by  a  Comparison  of 
the  Belief  and  Conduct  of  noted  Religious  Enthusiasts  with  those  of 
Patients  in  the  Montrdae  Lunatic  Asylum.  By  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Esq., 
Medical  Superintendent  of  that  Institution.** 

The  organ  of  Veneration  is  tarre  in  the  following  heads,  represented  in 
Dr.  Spurzheim'a  Pkrenology  m  Connexion  wiih  the  Study  of  Physiognch 
my :  Qberiin,  plate  xviL,  ng.  2 ;  President  Jeannin,  xviii.,  2 ;  Francia 
Paria,  xxi.,  1 ;  Augustus  Baker,  xxi.,  2 ;  Paul  Lejeune,  xxiv.,  2 ;  and 
Sully,  xxxiv.,  S.  Small  in  Nero,  xv.,  1,  and  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  xvii., 
1,  copied  on  p.  181  of  thia  work. 

15.  FIRMNESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  coronal  region  of  the 
head,  close  upon  the  middle  line. 

Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  persons  of  a  firm  and  constant  character  have 
tilts  part  of  the  brain  much  developed ;  and  Lavater  had  previously  distin- 
guished the  same  configuration  in  concomitance  with  that  kind  of  dispo- 
sition. It  is  difficult  to  determine,  by  analysis,  the  ultimate  principle  of 
thia  fiuulty.  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  that,  properly  speaking,  Firmness  is 
neither  an  inclination  nor  a  power ;  **  cUtt  une  manihre  d'etre  qui  donne  i 
Pkomme  une  emprenUe  particuliire  que  Von  appelle  U  caracthe :  he  who 
ia  deficient  in  it,'*  says  he,  "  is  the  sport  of  external  circumstances,  and 
of  conmiunicated  impressions.**  Its  effects,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  are 
mistaken  for  will ;  because  those  in  whom  it  is  large  are  prone  to  use  the 
phrase  **  I  will  **  with  great  emphasis,  which  is  the  natural  language  of 
determination  ;  but  this  feeling  is  different  from  proper  volition.  It  gives 
fortitude,  constancy,  perseverance,  determination  ;  and,  when  too  ener- 
getic, producea  obstinacy,  stubbornness,  and  infatuation.  Ita  oigan  will 
be  found  large  in  stubborn  and  untractable  children. 

Firmhhss  seems  to  be  .a  faculty  which  haa  no  relation  to  external 
objects ;  ita  influence  terminates  on  the  mind  itself,  and  adds  only  equality 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  other  powers  :  thus,  acting  along  with  Com- 
bativenees,  it  produces  determined  bravery  ;  with  Veneration,  sustained 
devo^n  ;  and  with  Conscientiousness,  inflexible  integrity.  It  gives  ^v 
severance,  hotverer,  in  acting  only  on  the  othei  iac\]\l\e%  ^VvOcv  vi« 
poaaeaaed  in  an  available  degree.    An  individaal  hamg  nvwcVi  Y\tmxAa» 
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and  contuderable  Tune,  may  peraerere  in  making  mnaic  :  if  Tone  wen 
greatly  deficient,  he  would  not  be  ditpoaed  to  peraevere  in  that  attempt; 
but  if  he  posaessed  much  Cauaalityi  he  might  peraevere  in  abstract  study. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Gall  justly  remarka,  Uiat  firmneaa  of  character  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with jperseTerance  in  gratifying  the  predominating 
diapositions  of  the  mind.  Thus  an  individuau  in  whom  Acquiaitiveness  is 
the  strongest  propensity,  may,  although  Firmneaa  be  deficient,  exhibit  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  become  rich,  but  he  will  be  vacillating  and  unsteady  in  the 
means  which  he  will  employ ;  he  will  to-day  be  captivated  by  one  project, 
to-morrow  by  another,  and  the  next  day  by  a  third  ;  whereas,  with  Firm- 
ness large,  he  would  adopt  the  plan  which  appeared  to  him  most  promising, 
and  steadily  pursue  it  to  the  end.  We  may  persevere  in  a  course  of  action 
from  two  motives— either,  first,  because  it  is  of  itself  agreeable,  or, 
aecondly,  because  we  have  resolved  so  to  act.  It  is  Firmness  which  gives 
origin  to  the  latter  motive,  and  enables  us  to  persist  with  vigour  in  conduct 
once  decided  upon,  whether  agreeable  or  the  reverse. 

When  this  organ  predominates,  it  gives  a  peculiar  hardness  to  the 
manner,  a  stiffness  and  uprightneaa  to  the  gait,  with  a  forcible  and  em- 
phatic tone  to  the  voice. 

A  due  degree  of  it  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  any 
difficult  pursuit.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  when  it  is  large,  the  motto  of  the 
individual  will  be,  **  Tu  ne  cede  tnaliSf  sed  contra  au£icior  ito."  It  pro- 
duces the  "  tenax  propositi  vtr."  The  organ  is  larger  in  the  British  than 
in  the  French,  and  the  latter  are  astonished  at  the  determined  perseve- 
rance of  the  former,  in  the  proaecution  of  their  designs,  whether  these 
relate  to  the  arts,  sciences,  or  war.  Napoleon  knew  well  the  weakness 
of  the  French  character  in  this  point,  and  m  hia  conversations  recorded  by 
Count  Las  Gases,  frequently  complained  of  it.  In  war  the  effects  of  thu 
organ  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  nations.  The  French, 
under  the  influence  of  large  Combativeness  and  moderate  Cantionanesa, 
make  the  most  lively  and  spirited  attacks,  shouting  and  cheering  as  th^ 
advance  to  the  charge  :  but,  if  steadily  resisted,  their  ardour  abates  ;  i^d, 
from  deficiency  in  Firmness,  they  yield  readily  to  adversity.  The  British, 
on  the  other  hand,  advance  to  the  assault  with  cool  determination,  arising 
from  great  Firmness  and  considerable  Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness ; 
and,  although  repulsed,  they  are  not  discomfited,  but  preserve  presence  of 
mind  to  execute  whatever  may  appear  moat  advia^ble  in  the  ciicamatances 
which  have  occurred. 

This  faculty  contributes  greatly  to  auccess  in  any  enterpriae,  by  com- 
municating the  quality  of  perseverance.  Fatigue  will  damp  the  aroour  of 
the  bravest  after  much  exertion  ;  and  hence  ne  who  is  able  to  maintain 
his  faculties  in  a  state  of  vivid  application  for  the  greateat  length  of  time, 
will  frequently  succeed  at  last,  merely  by  wearying  out  his  opp<ment. 
Fortitude  and  patience,  also,  as  distinguished  from  active  courage,  reault 
from  this  faculty.  The  organ  is  large  in  the  American  Indiana,  and  their 
powers  of  endurance  appear  almost  incredible  to  Europeana.*  Dr.  Gall 
found  it  very  large  in  a  highwayman,  who  was  exceedingly  hardened  in 
crime.  He  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for  a  considerable  time,  with 
the  view  of  forcing  him  to  disclose  his  accomplices ;  but  thia  had  no  effect, 
and  he  was  then  put  to  the  torture  of  beating.  Finding  -thb  infliction 
intolerable,  he  strangled  himself  with  hia  chain.  Afler  hia  death  the 
parietal  bones  were  found  separated  preciaely  ai  the  point  where  the  organ 
of  Firmness  is  situated.  Dr.  Gall  could  not  determine  whether  the 
separation  arose  from  the  violent  strangulation,  from  the  exceaaive  energy 
of  the  organ,  or  from  accident ;  but  Tecorda  the  fact,  to  call  attention  to 
mimilMr  cases,  should  they  occut  in  fvilMte.    1Vii%  m\gai^  «sA>aul  oC  Be- 

*  SeeP*renologu»lJownw^UM^a^ 
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BtnctirenvM,  we  very  lug*  ilfo  id  John  Thnrtell,  eieculed  for  lb* 
narder  of  Wbitb,  ud  he  m&nife*ted  both  powerfuliir  in  hi*  coT^ducL 
The  arnn  i»  Tsiy  Urga  is  King  Robect  Bruce,  and  ba  wu  dittioeDiihed 
fi»  Bnahaken  6nnneM  in  circtimitiace*  in  which  an  ardinarr  mind  wonld 
)aat  been  OTerwhelmed  bj  deipair.  It  is  lirge  in  Haggvt,  who  alao 
muiifeslcd  •  remarkable  deErse  of  dsterminalion  in  crime  and  Fonitanej 
in  mffBting.  The  nibjoiiMd  Cata  repieaent  a  eaat  or  the  head  of  a  nn- 
Ileman  in  whom  tbebcoltjiaveiTatrong,  nnd  whole  character  i>  desciibed 
a  3%e  Pkrenaiagietl  JokfiuI,  toL  riii.,  p,  M6. 


When  tht  organ  ia  amoll,  the  individui)  ii  prone  to  jield  to  the  impnliet 
•r  bia  piedomiiwtiDg;  feeling*.  When  BeneToleace  aiaumea  the  awaj, 
he  I*  oil  kiodneai ;  when  Combatiienesa  and  DeatrucdveQeaB  are  eicitod, 
he  is  paaaionate,  outrageona,  and  violent :  and  ttaua  be  will  afford  a  ipec- 
lacle  of  habitaal  vacillatioa  and  inconaiatency.  If  Love  of  Approbatioa 
•od  Beneialsace  are  laive,  and  Firmneia  email,  aolicitation  will  with 

rt  difficulty  be  reiiated.  The  organ  ii  very  amall  in  the  ca«t  of  Mn. 
and  the  maaifeated  much  unilsadinBaa  of  purpoae. 
Hie  Egurea  introduced  on  p.  224  repreaent  thia  o^n  large  and  amall. 
It  is  large  in  Rammobun  Ro;,  p.  4B,  and  Dr.  Spunheim,  p.  61  ;  alao  ia 
Oberlin,  Ramus,  Stubba,  and  Schlabiendotf,  of  whose  heads  repteaenla- 
liona  are  giTen  in  Dr.  Spuizheim'i  Pkrenology  in  Cmnixim  imlh  the 
Study  of  PhyMiagTiotiiy,  pi.  irii.,  Gg.  2 ;  iit.,  3  ;  and  ixvi.,  1  and  3, 
The  fallowing  cuts  show  the  appeaiauce  of  the  akull  when  it  is  ven 
large  ukl  very  amaU  : 


m  not  aware  that  the  metaphTiiciana  adnut  tny  hcaltj  correipondlllg 
to  this  aentiraeDi.    It  ezerciaea  agrMt  Miunce  in  fom\&s'^  iftiMu.'kw, 

aod  if  omiimioB  it  veiy  importanl  in  any  ajatem  ol  iiuntW>  ''""' ^^- 

Tbe  effect*  of  dueue  of  Cbe  Dtgiii 


to  hne  btm^vlB  (^MonvL. 
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We  may  infer,  that  they  will  be  the  axaltation  of  the  fonction-^iiaiiMl^, 
extreme  stubbornness  and  infataation.  One  case  in  which  the  organ  was 
Tery  large,  and  apparently  at  the  same  time  diseased,  is  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor Oito,  of  Copenhagen,  in  The  Phrenologies  Journal,  yoI.  viii.,  p.  66. 
The  organ  is  established. 

16.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  coronal 
region  of  the  brain,  upward  from  Cautiousness,  and  backward  from  Hope. 
In  Dr.  Gall's  plates  the  function  of  the  part  is  marked  as  unascertained, 
and  the  merit  of  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the  organ  is  due  to 
Dr.  Spurzheim. 

The  dispute  among  philosophers  about  the  existence  of  a  mora]  faculty 
in  the  human  mind  is  of  very  ancient  standing,  and  it  has  been  condocted 
with  great  eagerness  since  the  publication  of  the  writings  of  Hobbes  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  author  taught,  "  that  we 
approve  of  virtuous  actions,  or  of  actions  beaeficial  to  society,  from  self> 
love  ;  because  we  know,  that  whatever  promotes  the  interest  of  society, 
has,  on  that  very  account,  an  indirect  tendency  to  promote  our  own.** 
He  farther  taught,  that,  **  as  it  is  to  the  institution  of  government  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  the  comforts  and  the  confidence  of  social  life,  the  laws  vHiich 
the  civil  magistrate  enjoins  are  the  ultimate  standards  of  morality."* 

Cudworth,  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  oiif 
gin  of  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  is  to  be  found  in  a  particular  power 
of  the  mind,  which  distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood. 

Mandeville,  who  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  maintained, 
as  his  theory  of  morals,  That  by  nature  man  is  utterly  selfish  ;  that,  among 
other  desires  which  he  likes  to  gratify,  he  has  received  a  strong  appetite 
for  praise ;  that  the  founders  of  society,  availing  themselves  of  this  pro- 
pensity, instituted  the  custom  of  dealing  out  a  certain  measure  of  applause 
for  each  sacrifice  made  by  selfishness  to  the  public  good,  and  called  the 
sacrifice  Virtue.  **  Men  are  led,  accordingly,  to  purchase  this  praise  by 
a  fair  barter  ;'*  and  the  moral  virtues,  to  use  Mandeville's  strong  expres- 
sion, are  "  the  polilical  offspring  which  flattery  begot  upon  pride.'*  And 
hence,  when  we  see  virtue^  we  see  only  the  indulgence  of  some  selfish 
feeling,  or  the  compromise  for  this  indulgence  in  expectation  of  some  prai8e.t 

Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  virtue  "  to  consist  in  the  regn- 
lation  of  our  conduct,  according  to  certain  fitnesses  which  we  perceive  in 
things,  or  a  peculiar  congruity  of  certain  relations  to  each  other ;"  and 
Wollaston,  whose  views  are  essentially  the  same,  "  supposes  virtae  to 
consist  in  acting  according  to  the  truth  of  things^  in  treating  objects  ac- 
cording to  their  real  character ^  and  not  according  to  a  character  or  pro- 
perties which  they  truly  have  not."t 

Mr.  Hume,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise,  to  prove  ^  tha* 
utility  is  the  constituent  or  measure  of  virtue  ;**  in  short,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic language  of  Dr.  Smith,  **  that  we  have  no  other  reason  for  pnising 
«  man  than  that  for  which  we  commend  a  chest  of  drawers. **4 

There  is  another  system  "  which  makes  ihe  utility  accordhw  Ur 
we  measure  virtue,  in  every  case  uur  own  individual  advantage.       ~ 

according  to  this  system,  is  the  mere  search  of  pleasure,  or  of , 

gratification.     **  It  gives  up  one  pleasure,  indeed,  but  it  ^ve«  it  np  lor  n 
greater.     It  sacrifices  a  present  enjoyment ;  but  it  sacnficea  it  only  to 

*  Stewart's  Outlines,  p  128. 

f  ^adle  of  the  Bees,  vol.  i.,  pp.  2&-30.    ftvo.   \iOTi<^oTi^  VTTft;  and  BiowB^ 
Ctsturss,  rol.  ir,,  p.  4.  t^towu'ft  Lectwres,"n\»vf.,'^Yl» 

^Biown'm  ZeUurs^,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3a. 
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^klhm  tome  enjoyment  which,  in  intensity  or  darttion,  is  fairiy  worth  the 
iciifice."  Hence,  in  every  instance  in  which  an  indiTidual  seems  to 
panne  the  good  of  others,  as  gosd,  he  seeks  his  own  personal  gratifica- 
tion, and  nothing  else.* 

Dr.  Hutcheaon,  again,  strenuously  maintains  the  existence  of  a  moral 
sense,  on  which  our  perceptions  of  virtue  are  founded,  independently  of 
all  other  considerations. 

Dr.  Paley,  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  on  moral  philosophy,  does 
not  admit  a  natural  sentiment  of  justice  as  the  foundation  of  virtue,  but 
ti  also  an  adherent  of  the  selfish  system,  under  a  modified  form.  He 
makes  virtue  consist  in  **  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  and^  for  the  sake  of  soerUuting  happiness y\  According  to 
this  doctrine,  *'  the  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  but  private  happiness  our 
motive ;"  which  is  just  selfishness  in  another  form. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Tkeory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  endeavours  to 
■how  that  the  standard  of  moral  approbation  is  sympaihy,  on  the  part  of 
the  impartial  spectator,  with  the  action  and  object  of  the  party  whose  con- 
flict is  Judged  of. 

Dr.  Heid,  Lord  Kames,  and  Mr.  Stewart  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
Realty  in  man  which  produces  the  sentiment  right  and  wrong,  indepen- 
dmitly  of  any  other  consideration. 

These  disputes  are  as  far  from  being  terminated  among  metaphysicians 
at  present  as  they  were  a  century  ago ;  a  writer  on  the  subject,  the  author 
if  the  article  Moral  Philosophy  m  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopadia^  dis- 
potes  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  and  founds  virtue  upon  religion  and 
utility.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  progress  of 
JE^ical  Philosop4iy,  prefixed  to  the  Encyelopcedia  Britannica^  gives  an 
iecount  of  conscience  which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend.  He 
ttoaba  nf  it  a*  (ormAd  of  **  nuiny  fJemmta,"  and  by  *'  the  combination  of 
elements  so  unlU^e  as  the  private  desires  and  tlie  social  affections.**  *'  It 
becomes,**  says  he,**  **  from  these  circumstances,  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish its  separate  principles,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  them  in 
separate  action.**    <P.  409.) 

I  have  introduced  this  sketch  of  conflicting  theories,  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  boon  which  Phrenology  would  confer  upon  moral  science,  if  it 
coold  fix  on  a  firm  basis  this  single  point  in  the  philosophy  of  mind- 
That  a  po«ver  or  faculty  exists,  the  object  of  which  is  to  produce  the 
•tntiment  o(  justice  or  the  feeling  of  duty  and  obligation,  independently 
•f  eelfishness,  hope  of  reward,  fear  of  punishment,  or  any  extrmaic  mo- 
tive ;  a  ikeulty,  in  short,  the  natural  language  of  which  is,  *'  Fiat  juatitia, 
mat  eoeioiiL**  Phrenology  does  this  by  a  demonstration,  founded  on 
nomereas  observations,  tluit  those  persons  who  have  the  orsan  now  under 
consideration  large,  experience  powerfully  the  sentiment  of  justice,  while 
those  who  have  that  part  small,  are  little  alive  to  the  emotioir  This  evi- 
dence is  the  same  in  kind  ae  that  adduced  in  support  of  the  conclusions 
of  jphyaical  science. 

Thie  sentiments  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration  produce  moral  emo- 
tions ;  and  actions  done  in  opposition  to  their  dictates  are  felt  by  the  mind 
to  be  improper,  wrong,  or  unbecoming  :  but  they  do  not  seem  to  ^ve  rise 
to  the  peeuUar  sentiment  of  duty.  It  is  the  faculty  of  Conscientiousness 
which  produces  the  feeling  of  obligation  or  incumbency,  for  which  we 
have  DO  aingle  definite  expression  in  the  English  language.  Justice  is  the 
leeidt  of  this  sentiment,  acting  in  combination  with  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. The  latter  investigate  the  motives  and  consequences  of  actions ; 
but,  after  having  done  so,  they,  of  themselves,  experience  no  eisioVAOtA. 
Id  Borrejriag  human  conduct,  bowewer,  as  BOOH  as  the  uileYLecl  V'am^^ot!^ 
*  Bwwn'a  Zectures,  vol  ir,,  p.  d4*  ^  lb.,  pp.  VW,  V)\. 
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roughly  penetrated  into  the  springs  from  which  it  proceeds,  a  feeling  of 
decided  approval  or  condemnation,  distinct  from  all  other  sentiments,  and 
from  pure  intellection,  arises  in  the  mind ;  and  this  is  produced  bjr  the 
faculty  of  Conscientiousness. 

This  faculty  is  of  the  very  hiehest  importance  as  a  regulator  of  all  the 
others.  If  Combativeness  and  JDestructiveness  be  too  active.  Conscien- 
tiousness prescribes  a  limit  to  their  indulgence  ;  it  permits  defence,  bat 
no  malicious  aggression  :  if  Acquisitiveness  urge  too  keenly,  it  reminds 
us  of  the  rights  of  others :  if  Benevolence  tend  toward  profusion,  this 
faculty  issues  the  admonition,  Be  )ust  before  you  are  generous  :  if  Ideality 
aspire  to  its  high  delights,  when  duty  requires  laborious  exertions  in  an 
humble  sphere,  Conscientiousness  supplies  the  curb,  and  bids  the  soaring 
spirit  restrain  its  wing. 

Nay,  not  only  does  it  operate  as  a  curb  upon  our  too  active  desires,  but 
it  may  lead  us  to  do  acts  as  duties,  whicn  other  faculties,  if  powerful, 
would  have  prompted  us  to  do  with  inclination.  If  Benevolence  be  weak, 
Conscientiousness  proclaims,  in  a  voice  of  authority,  that  it  is  our  uutt 
to  relieve  the  miserable ;  if  Acquisitiveness  be  too  feeble  to  prompt  to 
industry,  this  sentiment  calls  aloud  on  us  to  labour,  that  we  may  do  jus- 
tice to  those  around  us.  From  this  regulating  quality,  Conscientiousness 
is  an  important  element  in  constituting  a  practical  judgment  and  an  upright 
and  consistent  character.  Hence  its  cultivation  in  children  is  of  great 
importance.* 

When  this  faculty  is  powerful,  the  individual  is  disposed  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  the  nicest  sentiments  of  justice  :  there  is  an  earnestness,  in- 
tegrity, and  directness  in  his  manner,  which  inspire  us  with  confidence,  and 
^ve  us  a  conviction  of  his  sincerity.  Such  an  individual  desires  to  act 
justly  from  the  love  of  justice,  unbiassed  by  fear,  interest,  or  any  sinister 
motive.  ^ 

The  activity  of  Conscientiousness  takes  a  wider  range  than  regard 
merely  to  the  legal  rights  and  property  of  others.  It  prompts  those  in 
whom  it  is  strons  to  do  justice  in  judging  of  ^e  conduct,  tne  opinions, 
and  the  talents  of  others.  Such  persons  aro  scrupulous,  and  as  ready  to 
condemn  themselves  as  to  find  fault  with  others.  When  jMredominant,  it 
leads  to  punctuality  in  keeping  appointments,  because  it  is  injustice  to 
sacrifice  the  time  and  convenience  of  others,  by  causing  them  to  wait  till 
our  selfishness  finds  it  agreeable  to  meet  them.     It  prompts  to  ready 

fayment  of  debts,  as  a  piece  of  justice  to  those  to  whom  they  are  due. 
t  will  not  permit  even  a  tax-collector  to  be  sent  away  unsatisfied,  from 
any  cause  except  inability  to  pay ;  because  it  is  'injustice  to  him,  as  it  is 
to  clerks,  servants,  and  all  others,  to  require  them  to  consume  their  time  in 
unnecessary  attendance  for  what  is  justly  due  and  ought  at  once  to  be  paid. 
It  leads  also  to  great  reserve  in  making  promises,  but  to  much  punctual^ 
in  performiif  them.  It  gives  consistency  to  the  conduct ;  because,  when 
every  sentiment  is  regulated  by  justice,  the  result  is  that  **  daily  beauty 
in  the  life  "  which  renders  the  individual  in  the  highest  degree  amiable, 
useful,  and  respectable.  It  communicates .  a  pleasing  umplicity  to  the 
manners,  which  commands  the  esteem  and  wins  the  affection  of  all  well- 
constituted  minds. 

In  practical  life,  when  it  predominates  over  Benevolence,  it  renders 
the  individual  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a  rigid,  although  a  just,  master. 
It  disposes  him  to  invest  all  actions  with  a  charactei^  of  duty  or  obligation, 
so  that  if  a  servant  misplace  any  article,  it  is  not  simply  an  error,  but  a  foult. 
Some  very  estimable  persons,  by  giving  way  to  this  tendency  in  mattms 
o(  trivial  importance,  render  ihemseVNes  tvo\.  a,  Vvule  disa^eeable. 

*  JIfach  attention  is  paid  to  the  ImtiVug  oi  Coiv«c\«tv\\o\i«un&\QL^dGA\aSMfti> 
9eboola  of  Mr.  Wjlderspin.    »ee  Phren.  Jofiinv.,  V\.»  Aaa« 
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A  deficiency  of  GontcientiootneM  prod  aces  effects  exactly  opposite. 
Tbe  weakness  of  the  faculty  appears  in  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
indmdaal,  althoogh  circnmstances  may  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
temptation  to  infringe  the  law.  The  predominant  propensities  and  senti- 
ments then  act  without  this  powerful  regulator.  If  Adhesiveness  and 
Benevolence  attach  him  to  a  firiend,  he  is  blind  to  all  his  imperfeciionsv 
and  extols  him  as  the  most  matchless  of  human  beings.  If  this  model  of 
ozcellence  happen  to  offend,  he  becomes  a  monster  of  ingratitude  and 
baseness  ;  he  passes  in  an  instant  from  an  angel  to  a  demon.  Had  Con- 
scientiousness been  large,  he  would  have  been  viewed  all  alone  as  a  man ; 
esteem  toward  him  would  have  been  regulated  by  principle,  and  the  offence 
candidly  dealt  with.  If  Love  of  Approbation  be  large  and  Conscientious- 
ness deficient,  the  former  will  prompt  to  the  adoption  of  every  means  that 
will  please,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice  and  propriety,  if  an  indi- 
vidual have  a.  weak  point  in  his  character.  Love  of  Approbation  wiU  then 
lead  to  flatterinjg  it ;  if  he  have  extravagant  expectations,  it  will  join  in 
all  his  hopM ;  u  he  be  displeased  with  particular  persons,  it  will  affect  to 
hate  with  his  hatred,  altogether  independently  of  justice.  In  short,  the 
individual  in  whom  this  faculty  is  deficient  is  apt  to  act  and  also  to  judge 
of  tbe  conduct  of  others  exactly  accordinff  to  his  predominant  sentiments 
for  tbe  time :  he  is  friendly  when  under  tne  impulse  of  Benevolence,  and 
severe  when  Destructiveness  predominates :  he  admires  when  his  pride, 
vanity,  or  affection  gives  him  a  favourable  feeling  toward  others  ;  and  con- 
demns when  his  sentiments  take  an  opposite  direction,  always  unregulated 
by  principle.  He  is  not  scrupulous,  and  rarely  condemns  his  own  conduct 
or  acknowledges  himself  in  the  wrong.  Minds  so  constituted  may  be 
amiable,  and  may  display  many  excellent  qualities ;  but  they  are  never  to 
be  relied  on  where  justice  is  concerned.  As  judges,  their  decisions  are 
unsound ;  as  friends,  they  are  liable  to  exact  too  much  and  perform  too 
little ;  as  sellers,  they  are  prone  to  misrepresent,  adulterate,  and  over- 
charge — as  buyers,  to  depreciate  quality  and  quantity,  or  to  evade  payment. 

The  laws  of  honour,  as  apprehended  by  some  minds,  are  founded  on 
the  absence  of  Conscientiousness,  with  great  predominance  of  Self-£steem 
and  Love  of  Approbation.  If  a  gentleman  is  conscious  that  he  has  un- 
justly given  offence  to  another,  it  is  conceived  by  many  that  he  will  de- 
grade himself  by  making  an  apology  ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  fight,  but  not 
to  acknowledge  himself  m  fault.  This  is  tbe  feeling  produced  by  power- 
ful Self-£steem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  with  great  deficiency  of  Con- 
scientiousness. Self-Esteem  is  mortified  by  an  admiaaion  of  fallibility, 
while  Love  of  Approbation  suffers  under  the  feeling  that  the  esteem  of  the 
world  will  be  lost  by  such  an  acknowledgment ;  and  if  no  higher  senti- 
ment be  present  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  wretched  victim  will  go  to  the 
field  and  die  in  support  of  conduct  that  is  indefensible.  When  Conscien- 
tiousness is  strong,  the  possessor  feels  it  no  degradation  tQ  acknowledge 
himself  in  fault,  when  he  is  aware  that  he  is  wrong :  in  fact,  he  rises  m 
his  own  esteem  by  doing  so,  and  knows  that  he  acquires  the  resp.ect  of 
the  world  ;  while,  if  fully  conscious  of  being  in  the  right,  there  is  none 
ipere  inflexible  than  he. 

This  sentin^nt  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  truly  philosophic 
mind,  especially  in  moral  investigations.  It  produces  the  desire  of  dis- 
covering truth,  the  tact  oS  recognising  it  when  discovered,  and  that  perfect 
reliance  on  its  intincible  supremacy,  which  gives  at  once  diffnitjr  and  p.eace 
to  the  n^ind.    A  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  is  deficient,  views 
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added,  there  will  be  a  tendenc?  to  general  tfcepticism,  and  the  denial  or 
disputation  of  the  beet-estaUiahed  truths  on  every  serious  subject. 

No  sentiment  is  more  incomprehensible  to  those  in  whom  the  organ  is 
small  than  Conscientiousness.  They  are  able  to  understand  conduct 
proceeding  from  ambition,  self-interest,  rerenge,  or  any  other  infericNr 
motive ;  but  that  determination  of  soul,  which  suffers  obloquy  and  reproach, 
nay,  death  itself,  from  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  truth,  is  to  them 
utterly  unintelligible.  They  regard  it  as  a  species  of  insanity,  and  look 
on  the  individual  as  "  essentially  mad,  without  knowing  it.'*  Madame 
De  Stael  narrates  of  Bonaparte,  that  he  never  was  so  completely  at  fauh 
in  his  estimate  of  character,  as  when  he  met  with  opposition  from  a  person 
actuated  by  the  pure  principle  of  integrity  alone.  He  did  not  comprehend 
the  motives  of  such  a  man,  and  could  not  imagine  how  he  might  be  ma- 
naged. The  maxim,  that  **  every  man  has  his  price,*'  will  pass  as  pro- , 
foundly  discriminative  with  those  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of 
Approbation  is  very  large  and  Conscientiousness  moderate  ;  but  there  are 
minds  whose  deviation  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  no  price  can  purchase 
and  no  honours  procure ;  and  those  in  whom  Conscientiousness,  Firmness, 
and  Reflection  are  powerful  will  give  an  instiiMtive  assent  to  the  truth 
of  this  proposition. 

I  have  observed  that  individuals  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  was  large 
and  Conscientiousness  not  in  equal  prc^rtion,  were  incapable  of  concnv- 
ing  the  motive  which  could  lead  any  one  to  avpw  a  belief  in  Phrenology, 
while  the  tide  of  ridicule  ran  unstemmed  against  it.  If  public  opinion 
should  change,  such  persons  would  move  foremost  in  the  train  of  its  ad- 
mirers :  they  instinctively  follow  the  doctrines  that  are  most  esteemed 
from  day  to  day ;  and  require  our  pity  and  forbearance,  a»  their  conduct 
proceeds  from  a  great  moral  deficiency,  which  is  their  tnisfbrtone  rather 
than  their  fault. 

The  fact,  that  this  organ  is  occasionally  deficient  in  individuals  in  whom 
the  organs  of  intellect  are  amply  developed  and  the  animal  propensities 
strong,  accounts  for  the  unprincipled  baseness  and  moral  depravity  eibi- 
bited  by  some  men  of  unquestionable  talents.  It  is  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  of  the  ^eatest  importance  to  attend  to  the  distinct  functions  of  the 
several  faculties  of  the  mind.  No  mistake  is  more  generally  committed 
than  that  of  conceiving  that,  by  exerciaing  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  we 
cultivate  those  of  Benevolence  and  Justice :  but  if  Veneration  be  large 
and  Conscientiousness  small,  a  man  may  be  naturally  disposed  to  piety  and 
not  to  justice ;  or  i^  the  combination  be  reversed,  he  may  be  just  aiid  not 
pious,  m  the  same  manner  as  he  may  be  blind  aiu)  not  deaf,  or  deaf  and 
not  blind.  Deficiency  of  Veneration,  as  before  observed,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  profanity  ;  so  that,  although  an  individual  will  scarcely  be 
found  who  is  profane  and  at  the  same  time  just,  yet  many  will  be  found 
who  are  just  and  not  pious,  and  vice  versa. 

Conscientiousness,  when  powerful,  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
paramount  authority  over  every  other  facul^,  and  it  gives  its  impulses 
with  a  tone  which  appears  like  the  voice  of  Heaven.     The  scene  in  Tke 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian^  in  which  Jeanie  Deans  is  represented  giving^ evi- 
dence on  her  sister's  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  iSfords 
a  #riking  illustration  of  its  functions  and  authority  when  supported  by  piety. 
A  strong  sense  of  the.  imperious  dictates  of  Conscientiousness,  and  of  the 
aapreme  obligation  of  troth,  leads  her  to  sacrifice  every  interest  and  aflee- 
tion  which  could  make  tho  mind  swerve  from  the  paths  of  duty  ;  and  wt 
pnceire  her  holding  by  her  integrity,  at  the  expense  of  every  other  I(m1- 
a^demr  ta  human  nature. 
TSopentance,  remorae,  a  sense  o(  saWV  atid  ^emeux,  vt«^^  «tnMn;^ioftM 
e^ihim  Aouky,  when  the  aetlona  ha.^ebe«cw'mQ)^i!eoH«M».NA>te^M6a^ 
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It  is  a  mktake,  howtrer,  to  tuppoce  that  great  enminals  are  pooiehed 
bjr  the  accuaatioos  of  conscience  ;  for  this  organ  is  ffeoerally  very  deficient 
in  men  who  have  devoted  their  lires  to  crime,  and,  in  conseqaence,  they 
are  strangera  to  the  sentiment  of  remorse.  Haggart  felt  regret  for  having 
mardered  the  jailer  at  Dumfries,  bat  no  remorse  for  his  thefts.  His  large 
Benevolence  induced  the  uneasy  feeling  on  account  of  the  first  crime,  and 
his  small  Consciontiousnesa  was  the  cause  of  his  indifference  to  the  second. 
If  Conscientiousness  had  been  strong,  he  could  not  have  endured  the  sense 
of  the  accumulated  iniquities  with  which  his  life  was  stained.  In  Belling- 
ham  both  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  are  small,  and  he  manifest- 
ed  equal  insensibdity  to  justice  and  mercy,  and  testified  no  repentance 
nor  remorse. 

Dr.  Gall  did  not  admit  a  faculty  and  organ  of  Conscientiousness.  He 
formerly  considered  remorse  as  tne  result  of  the  opposition  of  particular 
actions  to  the  predominant  dispositions  of  the  indiviGual ;  and,  according 
to  him,  there  are  as  many  consciences  ae  faculties.  For  example,  if  a 
person  in  whom  Benevolence  was  large  injured  another,  this  faculty 
would  be  grieved ;  and  the  feeling  so  arising  he  eonsidered  te  be  regret 
or  repentance.  If  a  usurer  or  a  ubertine  neglected  an  opportunity,  he 
would  repent,  the  former  for  not  having  gratified  Acquisitiveness,  the  lat- 
ter for  not  having  seduced  some  innocent  victim.  Dr.  Gall  called  this 
natural  eonscieneet  and  said  that  we  could  not  trust  to  it,  and  that  hence 
laws  and  positive  institutions  became  necessary.  Dr.  Spurzheim  answered 
this  argument  in  an  able  manner,  and  showed  that  the  mere  feeling  of 
regret  is  totally  different  from  that  of  remorse.  We  may  regret  that  we 
lost  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  spent  half  a  crown ;  but  thia  feeling  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  upbraidmgs  of  conscience  for  having  robbed  a  neighbour 
of  his  right,  committed  a  fraud,  or  uttered  a  malevcJent  falsehood.  Dr. 
Gall  latterly  regarded  Benevolence  as  the  moral  faculty  :  but  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  ami  incumbency  is  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  mere  good- 
ness or  kindness,  as  hope  is  from  fear  ;  and,  besides,  positive  facts  prove 
that  the  two  feelings  depend  on  different  organs. 

When  this  or^an  is  deficient  and  Secretiveness  large,  and  eepecially 
when  the  latter  is  aided  by  Idealit^r  and  Wonder,  a  natural  tendency  to 
lying  is  produced,  which  some  individuals,  who  have  possessed  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  good  society,  have  never  been  able  to  overcome. 

Some  criminals,  on  being  detected,  confess,  and  seem  to  court  punish- 
ment as  the  only  means  of  assua^ng  the  remorse  with  which  their  minds 
are  devoured.  The  Phrenological  Society  has  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  one 
person  who  displayed  this  desire  to  atone  for  his  crime.  It  is  that  of 
John  Rotherham,  who  met  a  servant  girl  on  the  highway  and  murdered 
her,  out  of  the  pure  wanton  impulse  of  Destructiveness  ;  for  he  did  not 
attempt  to  violate  her  person  ;  and,  of  her  property,  he  took  only  her  um- 
brella and  shoes.  When  apprehended,  he  confessed  his  crime,  insisted 
on  pleading  guilty,  and  with  great  difficulty  was  induced  by  the  judge  to 
retract  his  admission.  The  organ  is  large  in  him.  He  aopears  to  have 
acted  under  the  influehce  of  excessive  Destructiveness.  James  Gordon, 
on  the  contrary,  who  murdered  a  pedlar  bov  in  Eskdale  Muir,  stoutly  de- 
nied bis  guilt,  and,  after  conviction,  abused  the  jury  and  judge  for  condemn- 
ing him.  Before  his  execution,  however,  he  admitted  that  his  sentence 
wasjust.     In  him  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  is  defective. 

The  organ  is  very  large  in  Mrs.  H.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.,  Dr.  Hette,  and 
Raromohun  Roy,  who  all  manifested  the  sentiment  powerfully.     Consi- 
derable attention  is  requisite  to  discriminate  accurately  the  size  of  thiA 
organ.     When  Firmness  is  large  and  ConscienUouaiieaa  «a^^  >^<&  V<^M^. 
slopes  at  an  acute  angle  downward  from  Firmneaa^  aa  *\tk  YL^ijg^  vcA 
Kin^  Robert  Brace,     When  both  FirmneM  tnd  CODi^«a\A»wxA%^  «x« 
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coDudanUir  fram  CiiNioDaii«M  to  FmnacBs,  niih 

■    UmRot.  Mr.M.,  p.  109.     Whrabolhot 

(hue  orgin*  >ce  muill,  tho 

head  tif  yerf  little  Bbora 

C»uli(nuneH,  but  roiu  flit 

■CTDM     to     CuitioUUteB*    OS 

.  the  otker  tide,  u  in  the  bof. 


Firmnen  imill  and  Conicien- 

tunuasM  large* 
BoT  addicted  to  filsebood. 


imall  and  CanKientiousnew,  16,  lu^  :  in  V. 
nd  ConscieutiDuanHs,  16,  aefiaent ;  ma 
idericient.wbichiainiJicBtedbT  Ibeheail 
lie  lu,  uiniiousnesa.  If  in  Mn,  H.  Firmnen u>d  Ihmi 
nliouanBiB,  or  in  HsggBTt  Cwucientioamara  bad  beM 
as  Urge  as  FitinneaB,  ibe  beads  would  bare  preaentwl  a  fall  and  alcnOed 
■egmentol  a  circle  paaaing  from  Cautieuaneti  to  Cautionineai,  tbe  itit 
oppoaite  afihe  flat  and  low  lias  io  the  head  of  the  U>]r.  It  ii  of  peat  im- 
portance in  practice  to  atiend  to  tbeae  dilTeient  forma. 

llm  difference  of  imehipanent  of  tbia  organ  in  difierent  natiooa  raj 

individoaia,  and  ila  cambinationa  with  other  organs,  enable  ua  to  aecoonC 

for  the  differi>nees  in  lbs  notiana  of  justice  entertained  at  diSbrent  time*. 

and  bj  difTerent  people.     The  aenliment  of  truth  ia  found  bj  the  Eogtiih 

judge!  to  be  >o  low  in  ibe  Arricans,  the  Hindooa,  and  Ibe  aborigina!  Ameii- 

caaa.  that  anch  indiTiduala  are  not  receiTed  aa  witnesaea  in  the  colonial 

eoarta  ;  and  il  ia  a  cDrioug  fact,  Aat  a  defect  in  the  or^n  of  Cooacienliooi- 

"•"  il  a  reigning  feature  in  the  skulla  of  iheae  nations  in  poeeceeioD  of 

^enolwical  Society.'    Itisimall  liliewiee  in  the  Esqaimauz,  wb« 

rion^addictedlodiabanoaly  and  theft. -f     The  notiooi  of  justk* 

ndiiiijual  are  rnosl  fit  to  be  aasumed  as  a  standard,  in  whom  this 

decidedly  large,  in  combination  with  a  targe  endawmeDt  of  the 

"lentaand  reflection  j  juataa  we  bold  the  person  poaaeuad 

1  of  Tune,  in  coicVmatun  v'i\!n  \\ie  oitj^na  of  (he  moral 

ictioD,  10  be  tlie  beat  'jQ&^  of  muucA  u^s^^ni&nK 
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fwiinKtvx.  It  ii  obTioii*  tlM,  thit  bwi  or  pom- 

,.        I*  li™  commuida,  ordoring  lEid  foibid' 

Z^^t^^^^  ''■■>8  cerUio  ictionf,  become  necct- 

^^■^^^H^^k  my  aa  Tutea  to   tboM  wbo  do  not 

^^^f^^B^^^^  poMCU  a    anfficiFnt  endowmaat  of 

^■^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^  It  hai  beim  objected,  that  peraooi 
^^BBB^^^^^^^^*^^^  pofiCMing  ■  Urge  deyelopement  of 
thu  organ,  not  DDfrequeotlr  act  in  oppoiilion  lo  the  dictalei  or  •eaiimsnt, 
Hid  pnctisa  KlGahneM,  or  sacrifice  juit Ice  u>  ambition,  eiacllj  u  thoaa 
do  in  whom  the  orgen  is  amall ;  and  it  ia  aaksd,  What  becomei  uf  the 
or^n  in  auch  inatancea  1  The  plurality  of  organa  and  facnltiea  eiplaioa 
Ihu  phenomenon,  CoDactenliouaoeea  ia  not  the  only  faculty  in  ihe  mind, 
and,  although  it  ia  patannunl  in  anthority,  il  is  not  slt*ajs  ao  in  slFengtb. 
A  peraon  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Destructiraneaa  are  both  large,  may, 
under  apecial  circnmatancea  which  atronely  eiciia  Deattncliveneu,  rnani' 
fait  that  Tacplty  in  rage,  revenge,  or  undue  seTarity,  in  direct  oppoaitioa 
Id  Benevolence.  In  Tike  manner,  an  individual  in  whom  Acquiaitiveneaa 
and  Setf-Ealeem  are  large,  may,  if  thaae  are  lery  fotcibljaddiesaed.  obey 
Iheii  impulses  in  opposition  to  tbat  of  Cnnacientionsnesa.  But  the  bene- 
volent man,  nhen  the  temptation  ia  past,  faela  the  oppoaition  between 
his  conduct  and  the  dictates  of  Benevolenee ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
individuil  here  aapposed,  on  cool  refleclion,  becomes  conscious  of  the 
oppoaition  between  bis  unjust  preference  of  himself  and  Ibe  dictates  of 
Oeuitkiciitiu..>ucn  ,  bmh  oil)  icpEUL,'«i<l  nil]  luako  aiuneiiiBnl,  sud  deajre 
lo  avoid  repetition  of  such  offencee.  If  Beneiolence  and  Conscienlioui- 
neas  had  been  amall,  they  would  not  haie  felt  that  their  actions  were 
wrong  ;  they  would  have  eiperienced  no  remotsa  }  and  their  lower  facol- 
titt  would  have  operated  with  greatly  increased  violence.  I  have  obaerrlHl 
in  practical  life  that,  when  Conicientiouanessis  large  in  any  individaal,  ha 
yields  compliance  to  demanda  made  on  him  whenever  a  strong  caie  in 

i'naticB  ia  made  out  by  the  applicant;  but  when  the  organ  ia  not  large, 
e  ia  moved  only  by  favanr  or  partiality.  It  is  of  the  ntmoat  imponance 
lo  the  respeclabilitv  of  government  sod  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that 
public  funclionsriea  should  poaaeaa  the  former  character.  The  necesaily 
of  it  in  person*  in  authority  will  be  more  and  more  felt  as  society  advance* 
in  knowledge,  (tiaciiminalion,  and  morality. 

Anothei  difficulty  is  eiperienced  in  the  doctrine,  that  Conscienlion*- 
neas  is  merely  a  aehtimanti  end  does  not  by  iuelf  lead  to  the  perceplioa 
of  what  ia  juat.  Thia  will  be  best  lenioved  by  an  example.  A  ;udge 
hears  one  side  of  a  canae,  and  Conscientiousnets,  acting  on  the  atalement 
presented  to  it  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  produces  the  feeling 
that  this  party  is  in  the  right.  The  other  litigant  is  heard,  new  facta 
-  idCon  -^-■-■-  .     .  -L.  ,...■  _  .i_.  ..._.,.- 


appear,  and  Conscientionsneaa  may  now  produe 

hea  on  hia  aide.  If  this  faculty  itielf  had  formed  apecific  Ideas  of  what  is 
juat,  it  would  have  been  an  intellectual  power,  and  reaaoniog  would  have 
been  in  proportion  to  it,  which  ianot  theeaaei  but,  saitiaonlys  aantiment, 
ita  real  function  is  lo  produce  an  emotion  of  justice  or  injuatice,  on  the 
particularcaae  oraaaemblage  of  facU  being  presented  to  it  t^  the  mtellect. 
An  illusttalion  of  this  doctrine  ia  found  m  PaineU'a  Hemut.  '£\tB«x>^«\ 
UiR»Tf  Iba  •ervant  over  the  bridge,  and  this  is  M\  W  \)«  ■aTi^lii'.  ■w'tA* 
Btitbing  maiB  ia  kaowa  than  the  result ;  bnl  iihetl  ftta  mwWec^.  *  »S*^- 
iranrf  ioformad  tJ)st  Jis  intended  next  nighl  to  m«&i  to*  «ia»l»\,  ^ittoi' 
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scientiousneas  feels  that  his  destruction  by  the  angel  was  jast  This  it 
not  Conscientioiwness  giving  opposite  decisions  on  the  same  case  ;  bat 
the  intellect  presenting  difierent  cases,  or  different  views  of  the  same 
case,  and  Conscientiousness  producing  its  peculiar  emodon  ii|  regard  to 
each,  according  as  it  is  laid  before  it. 

This  organ  is  occasionally  found  diseased,  and  then  the  most  awful  sen- 
timents of  guilt,  generally  imaginary,  harrow  up  the  mind.  I  haiTe  seen 
two  individuals  labouring  under  this  disease.  One  of  them  believed  him- 
self to  be  in  debt  to  an  enormous  amount,  which  he  had  no  means  of 
paying  ;  the  other  imagined  himself  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  of  every 
variety  of  wickedness  contained  in  the  records  of  iniquity ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  whole  conduct  of  both,  while  in  health,  has  been  marked  by  the 
greatest  humanity,  honour,  and  scrupulosity.  When  this  organ  and  that 
of  Cautiousness  are  diseased  at  the  same  time,  the  individual  imagines 
himself  to  be  the  most  worthless  of  sinners,  and  is  vioited  with  fearful 
apprehensions  of  punishment.  Such  patients  sometimes  present  a  picture 
of  despair  which  is  truly  appalU'ng.  Slight  degrees  of  disease  of  these 
organs,  not  amounting  to  insanity,  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  country,  and 
produce  an  inward  trouble  of  the  mind^  which  throws  a  gloom  over  life, 
and  leads  the  patient  to  see  only  the  terrors  of  religion.  Such  persons 
are  greatly  relieved  by  being  convinced  that  the  cause  of  their  unhappy 
feeling  is  disease  in  the  mental  organs,  and  that  they  may  in  general  be 
restored  to  health  by  proper  medical  treatment.  If  they  are  religiously 
disposed,  their  anxiety  will  probably  be  directed  to  their  salvation.  If 
they  are  worldly -minded,  ihe  fear  of  ruin,  or  of  inability  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements, will  probably  be  the  form  in  which  the  disease  will  appear. 
In  all  cases,  however,  where  there  are  no  adequate  external  causes  for 
the  impressions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  really  arising  from  disease  of  the 

mentajl   organs,  the    feelings   only  b«iaff  ditfor^ntly  dir»ot«JL^  «e«ov^ia|;  to 

the  character  of  each  individual.  I  have  known  great  injury  done  to 
the  health,  by  treating  these  depressions,  when  they  oiccurreid  in  amiable 
persons,  on  exclusively  religious  principles  ;  and  very  respectfully,  bat 
earnestly,  recommend  to  the  friend^  of  such  patients  to  call  in  a  physician 
as  well  as  a  clergyman  for  their  relief.* 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  stated  that  gratitude  probably  arises 
from  this  faculty  ;  but  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie^  in  his  Illtulrattons  of  Phrt* 
nologyt  has  shown  that  gratitude  is  much  heightened  by  Benevolence— 
a  view  in  which  I  now  fully  acquiesce. 

It  is  premature  to  speak  of  the  combinations  of  the  faculties  before  we 
have  finished  the  detail  of  the  simple  functions  ;  but  this  is  the  most  pro- 
per occasion,  in  other  respects,  to  observe^  that  Phrenology  enables  us  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  various  theories  of  morals  before  enumerated. 

Hobbes,  for  instance,  denied  every  natural  sentiment  of  justice,  and 
erected  the  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate  into  the  standard  of  morality* 
This  doctrine  would  appear  natural  and  sound  to  a  person  in  whom;  Con- 
scientiousness was  very  feeble  ;  who  never  experienced  in  hia  own  mind 
a  single  emotion  of  justice,  but  who  was  alive  to  fear,  to  the  desire  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  other  affections  which  would  render  security  aqd  regiJar 
government  desirable.  It  seems  to  me  prpbable  that  Hobbes  was  so 
constituted. 

Mandeville  makes  selfishness  the  basis  of  all  our  actiofta,  but  admits  a 

strong  appetite  for  praise  ;  the  desire  for  which,  he  says,,  leads  men  to 

abate  other  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it.     If  we  conceive  Maa> 

deviJJe  to  have  possessed  a  deficient  Conscientiousness  and  a  large  Love 

of  ApprobsLtioa,  this  doctrine  would  be  the  i\^v^x«\.  ^itoduct  of  hia  niind. 

Mr,  Hame  erects  utility,  to  ourseVvea  at  o\.Vi&T%^\tiX^^i^^NJN$M^ss^^ 

*8ee  Dr,  A  Coiobe's  QbttrvoXwns  ofiMsntal  Dsron^www^^A^x'N^fc* 
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Tirtoe ;  and  this  woald  be  the  i^aral  feeling  of  a  mind  in  which  Bene- 
volence and  Reflection  were  strong,  and  Conscientioasness  weak. 

Palej  makes  virtne  consist  in  obeying  the  will  of  God,  as  our  mle, 
and  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  eternal  happiness  as  the  motive.  This  is 
the  natural  emanation  of  a  mind  where  the  selfish  or  lower  propensities 
are  considerable,  and  in  which  Veneration  is  strong  and  Conscientious- 
ness not  remarkable  for  Tigoor. 

Cndworth,  Hntchesoq,  Reid,  Kames,  Stewart,  and  Brown,*  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  m<^t  eagerly  and  eloquently  for  the  existence  of  an 
original  eeniiment  or  emotion  of  justice  in  the  mind,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  other  considerations ;  and  this  is  the  natural  feeling  of  persons 
in  whom  tho  faculty  is  powerful.  A  much  respected  individual,  in  whom 
this  organ  is  predominantly  large,  mentioned  to  me,  that  no  circumstance 
in  philosophy  occasioned  to  him  greater  surprise,  than  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  a  moral  faculty  ;  and  that  the  attempts  to  prove  it  appeared 
to  him  like  endeavours  to  prop  op,  by  demonstration,  a  self-evident  axiom 
in  mathematical  science. 

The  organ  ia  regarded  as  established. 

17.  HOPE. 

This  organ  is  sitaated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Veneration,  and  extends 
mder  part  of  the  frontal  and  part  of  the  parietal  bones.  It  cannot  be 
brought  into  outline  in  a  drawing,  and  on  this  account  no  figure  is  given. 

Dr.  Gall  considered  hope  as  belonging  to  every  faculty  ;  but  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  very  properly  observes,  that  although  every  faculty  being  active  pro- 
duces desire — as  Acquisitiveness  the  desire  for  property,  and  Love  of 
Approbation  the  desire  for  praise  ;  yet  this  is  very  different  from  hope, 
which  is  a  simple  eifbtion  sta  generis^  susceptible  of  being  directed  in 
a  great  varie^  of  ways,  but  not  desiring  any  one  class  of  things  as  its 
peculiar  objects.  Nay,  desire  is  sometimes  strong,  when  hope  is  feeble 
or  extinct :  a  criminal  on  the  scaffold  may  ardently  desire  to  live,  when 
he  has  no  hope  of  escaping  death.     Dr.  Spurzheim  was  convinced,  by 

*  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  paying  an  humble  tribute  to  the  talents  of 
tke  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  acuteness,  depth,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  intellect  displayed  in  his  works  on  the  mind,  place  him  in  the  highest  rank 
of  philosophical  authors ;  and  diese  great  qualities  are  equalled  by  the  purttv 
and  vividness  of  bis  moral  perceptions.  His  powers  of  analysis  are  unrival- 
led, and  his  eloquence  is  frequently  splendici.  His  LectureM  will  remain  a 
monument  of  what  the  human  mind  was  capable  of  accomplishing,  in  inves- 
tigating its  own  constitution,  bv  an  imperfect  method.  In  proportion  as  Phre- 
nology shall  become  known,  the  admiration  of  his  genius  will  increase  ;  for 
it  is  the  highest  praise  to  9ay,  that,  in  regard  to  many  points  of  great  difficulty 
and  importance  m  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  he  Has  arrived,  by  his  own  reflec- 
tions, at  conclusions  harmonizing  with  those  obtained  by  phrenological  ob- 
servation. Of  this,  his  doctrine  on  the  morol  emotion,  discussed  in  the  text, 
is  a  striking  instance.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  arguments  are  subtle,  his  dis- 
tinctions too  refined,  and  his  style  circuitous ;  but  the  phrenologist  will  pass 
lightly  over  these  imperfections,  for  they  occur  only  occasionally,  and  arise 
from  mere  excess  of  the  faculties  of  Sccretiveness,  Comparison,  Causality, 
and  Wit ;  on  a  great  endowment  of  which,  along  with  Cohcentrativeness, 
his  penetration  and  comprehensiveness  depended.  In  fact,  he  possessed  the 
organs  of  these  powers  largely  developed,  and  they  afford  a  key  to  his  xenius. 
Whether  he  drew  any  of  his  lights  from  Phrenology  is  uncertain.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Gall,  for  he  wrote  the  criti«jue  on  his 
doctrines,  which  appeared  in  the  3d  No.  of  The  JSdinburgh  Review  in  1803, 
bat  he  then  condemned  them.  He  survived  the  publication  of  Dt.  B^>\rL- 
heiro's  work^  in  Engl J ah ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  he  ^\d  iVQlt  ^X«tV&%\^^- 
tures  from  the  6nt  form  in  which  he  produced  them. 
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analysit,  that  hope  is  a  distinct  primitive  s^atiment ;  and  was  led  to  expect 
that  an  oi^n  for  it  would  be  found.  Numerous  observations  have  smoe 
determined  the  situation  of  the  organ,  on  the  sides  of  Veneration  ;  and 
it  is  now  admitted  by  phrenologists  in  general  as  established.  Dr.  Gall, 
however,  continued  till  his  death  to  mark  the  function  of  this  part  of  the 
brain  as  unascertained. 

The  faculty  produces  the  sentiment  of  Hope  in  general,  or  the  tendency 
to  believe  in  the  future  attainment  of  what  the  other  faculties  desire,  hot 
without  giving  the  conviction  of  it,  which  depends  on  the  intellect.  Thus 
a  person  with  much  Hope  and  much  Acquisitiveness,  Will  expect  to  be* 
come  rich.;  another,  with  mqch  Hope  and  great  Love  of  Approbation, 
will  hope  to  rise  to  eminence  ;  and  a  third,  with  much  Hope  and  Love 
of  Life,  will  hope  to  enjoy  a  long  and  a  happy  existence.  It  inspires  with 
gay,  fascinating,  and  delightful  emotions ;  painting  futurity  fair  and  smiling 
as  the  regions  of  primitive  blisf .  It  invests  every  distant  prospect  witn 
hues  of  enchanting  brilliancy,  while  Cautiousness  hangs  clouds  and  mists 
over  remote  objects  seen  by  the  mind*s  eye.  Hence,  he  who  has  Hope 
more  powerful  than  Cautiousness,  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  brilliant  anti- 
cipations which  are  never  realized  ;  while  he  who  has  Cautiousness  more 
powerful  than  Hope,  habitually  labours  under  the  painful  apprehension 
of  evils  which  rarely  exist  except  in  his  own  imagination.  The  former 
enjoys  the  present,  without  being  annoyed  by  fears  about  tho  future  ;  for 
Hope  supplies  his  futurity  with  every  object  which  his  fancy  desires,  un- 
disturbed by  the  distance  or  difficulty  of  attainment :  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  within  his  reach,  through  fear  that, 
at  some  future  time,  they  may  be  lost.  The  life  of  such  an  individual  is 
spent  in  painful  apprehension  of  evils,  to  which  he  is,  in  fact,  very  little 
exposed ;  for  the  dread  of  their  happening  excites  him  to  ward  them  o£f  by 
so  many  precautions  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  can  overtake  him. 

When  predominant  and  too  energetic,  this  faculty  disposes  to  credulity 
with  respect  to  what  we  desire  to  attain,  and,  in  mercantile  men,  leads  to 
rash  and  inconsiderate  speculation.  Persons  so  endowed  never  see  their 
own  situation  in  its  true  light,  but  are  prompted  by  extravagant  Hope  to 
magnify  tenfold  every  advantage,  while  they  are  blind  to  every  obstacle 
and  abatement.  They  promise  largely,  but  rarely  perform.  Intentional 
deception,  however,  is  frequently  not  their  object ;  they  are  misled  them- 
selves by  their  constitutional  tendency  to  believe  everything  possible  that 
is  future,  and  they  promise  in  the  spirit  of  this  credulity.  Those  who 
perceive  this  disposition  in  them,  ousht  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
on  the  possibility  of  performance,  and  make  the  necessary  abatement  in 
their  anticipations.  Experience  accomplishes  little  in  improving  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  possess  too  large  an  organ  of  Hope :  the  tendency  to 
expect  immoderately  being  constitutional,  they  have  it  not  in- their  power 
to  see  both  sides  oi  the  prospect ;  and,  beholding  only  that  which  is  fair, 
they  are  constitutionally  led  to  form  extravagant  expectations.  When  the 
organ  is  very  deficient  and  that  of  Cautiousness  large,  a  gloomf  despon- 
dency is  apt  to  invade  the  mind  ;  and  if  Destructiveness  be  strong,  the 
individual  may  resort  to  suicide  in  order  to  escape  from  wo. 

This  faculty,  if  not  combined  with  much  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of 
Approbation,  disposes  to  indolence,  from  the  very  promise  which  it  holds 
out  of  the  future  providing  for  itself.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  combined 
with  these  organs  in  a  full  degree,  it  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  mind,  by  uni- 
formly representing  the  objects  desired  as  attainable.     An  indiyidual  vrith 
much  Acquisitiveness,  great  Cautiousness,  and  little  Hove,  will  tave  to 
become  rich  ;  another,  with  the  same  Kc^\\\%\\vi«\v««%^\vlUe  Cautiousness, 
ModmucA  Hope,  will  specuUUt  to  pioc\xiewe«\\)ci.    W^vt^SnivisA'^^i^^sfL 
AequiBitireneam  large  in  penona  addicVe^  \o  %«xcl^I^^. 
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Hope  has  a  great  effect  in  aatnaffing  the  fear  of  death.  I  have  aeen 
pmona  in  whom  it  was  very  large  (fie  by  inches,  and  Hnger  for  months  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  without  suspiciop  of  the  fate  impending  over  them, 
lliey  hoped  to  be  well,  till  death  extinguished  the  last  ember  of  the  feeling. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Hope,  and  Combativeness,  which  gives  courage, 
are  small,  and  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness  large,  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  the  Gospel  are  not  always  sufficient  to  enable  the  individual  to 
look  with  composure  or  confidence  on  the  prospect  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
Several  persons  in  whom  this  combination  occurs,  have  told  me  that  they 
hved  in  a  state  of  habitual  uneasiness  in  looking  forward  to  the  hour  of 
death ;  while  othejs,  with  a  large  Hope  and  small  Cautiousness,  have  said 
that  such  a  ground  of  alarm  never  once  entered  their  ima^nations.  Our 
hc^)es  or  fears,  on  a  point  of  such  importance  as  our  condition  in  a  future 
state,  ought  to  be  founded  on  grounds  more  stable  than  mere  constitutional 
feeling ;  but  I  mention  these  cases  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this 
cause  sometimes  tinges  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  judgment.  When 
the  existence  of  such  a  cause  of  delusion  is  known,  its  effects  may  more 
easily  be  resisted* 

In  religion  this  faculty  favours  the  exercise  of  faith  ;  and,  by  producing 
the  natural  tendency  to  look  forward  to  futurity  with  expectation,  disposes 
to  belief  in  a  happy  life  to  come. 

The  metaphysicians  aditlit  this  faculty,  so  that  Phrenology  only  reveals 
its  organ  and  the  effects  of  its  endowment  in  different  degrees.  I  have 
already  stated  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  bein^  of  a  God,  founded 
on  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  Veneration  conferring  the  tendency  to 
worship,  of  which  God  is  the  proper  and  ultimate  object.  May  not  the 
probability  jof  a  future  state  be  supported  by  a  similar  deduction  from  the 
possession  of  a  faculty  of  Hope  1  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  faculty 
from  which  originates  the  notion  of  futurity,  and  which  carries  the  mind 
forward  in  endless  progression  into  periods  of  everlasting  time.  May  it 
not  be  inferred,  that  this  instinctive  tendency  to  leave  the  present  scene 
and  all  its  enjoyments,  to  spring  forward  into  the  regions  of  a  far  distant 
futurity,  and  to  expatiate,  even  m  imagination,  in  the  fields  of  an  eternity 
to  come,  denotes  that  man  is  formed  for  a  more  glorious  destiny  than  to 
perish  for  ever  in  the  grave  1  Addison  beautifully  enforces  this  argument 
in  the  Spectator ,  and  in  the  soliloquy  of  Cato  ;  and  Phrenology  gives  weight 
to  his  reasoning,  by  showing  that  this  ardent  hope  and  **  longing  aHer 
immortality  '*  are  not  factitious  sentiments,  nor  a  mere  product  of  an  idle 
and  wandering  imagination,  but  that  they  aro  the  results  of  two  primitive 
faculties  of  the  mind.  Love  of  Life  and  Hope,  which  owe  at  once  their 
existence  and  their  functions  to  the  Creator. 

Pope  beautifully  describes  the  influence  of  the  sentiment  of  Veneration 
in  prompting  us  to  worship — ^blindly  indeed,  when  undirected  by  informa- 
tion superior  to  its  own.  He  also  falls  into  the  idea  now  started  in  regard 
to  Hope,  and  represents  it  as  the  source  of  that  expectation  of  a  future 
state  of  existence,  which  seems  to  be  the  joy  and  delight  of  human  nature, 
in  whatever  stage  of  improvement  it  has  been  found. 

"  Lo !  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  Goa  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  tausht  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  Milky  Way ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hone  has  given. 
Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill  an  humbler  heaven : 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced ; 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste  ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  Aends  torment,  no  Christians  thiist  {oi  8^\^*^ 
The  organ  ia  eatabUsbed, 
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18.  WONDER. 

This  organ  is  situated  immediately  abore  Ideality,  in  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  anterior  region  of  the  yertex. 

Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  some  indiridnals  imagine  themselyes  to  be  yisit- 
ed  by  apparitions  of  persons  dead  or  absent ;  and  he  asks,  How  does  it 
happen  that  men  of  considerable  intellect  often  believe  in  the  reality  of 
ghosts  and  visions  1  Are  they  fools,  or  impostors  1  or  is  there  a  particular 
organization  which  imposes,  in  this  form,  on  the  human  understanding! 
and  how  are  such  illusions  to  be  explained  ?  He  then  enters  into  an  his- 
torical  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  visions.  Socrates  qpoke 
frequently  and  willingly  to  his  disciples  of  a  demon  or  spirit,  which  servsd 
him  as  a  guide.  Dr.  Grail  remarks,  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  common 
explanation,  that  Socrates  referred  only  to  the  force  and  justness  of  his 
own  understanding ;  but  adds,  that  if  he  had  not  himself  believed  in  a 
genius  communicating  with  him,  the  opinion  that  he  had  one  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  twenty-three  years  during  which  Aristophanes  made  it  a 
subject  of  ridicule,  and  his  accusers  would  not  have  revived  it  as  a  charge 
against  him.  Joan  of  Arc  also  related  an  appearance  of  St.  Michael  to 
her,  who  told  her  that  God  had  pity  on  France,  and  that  she  was  commis- 
sioned to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  install  Charles  VII.  as  king, 
at  Rheims.  Tasso  asserted  himself  to  have  been  cured  by  the  aid  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Scholastic,  who  appeared  to  him  durine  a  violent  at- 
tack of  fever.  In  the  historical  notes  which  accompany  the  Life  of  Tasso, 
the  following  anecdote  appears,  extracted  from  the  Momoirs  of  Manso, 
Marquis  of  Villa,  published  after  the  death  of  Tasso,  his  friend  : 

Tasso,  in  his  delirium,  believed  that  he  conversed  with  familiar  spirits. 
On&day,  when  the  marquis  endeavoured  to  drive  these  ideas  from  his  mind, 
Tasso  said  to  him,  *'  Since  I  cannot  convince  you  by  reason,  I  shall  do  so 
by  experience  ;  I  shall  cause  the  spirit,  in  which  yon  refuse  to  believe,  to 
appear  before  your  own  eyes.**  **  1  accepted  the  offer,"  saya  the  marquis ; 
**  and  next  day,  when  we  sat  by  the  fire  conversing,  he  turned  his  eyes 
toward  the  window,  and,  looking  vrith  steadfast  attention,  appeared  so 
completely  absorbed,  that  when  I  called  to  him  he  did  not  answer.  *  See !' 
said  he,  at  length,  *  See !  my  familiar  spirit  comes  to  converse  with  me.' 
I  looked  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  but  could  see  nothing  enter  the 
apartment.  In  the  meantime,  Tasso  began  to  converse  with  this  mysteri- 
ous being.  I  saw  and  heard  himself  alone.  Sometimes  he  questioned,  and 
sometimes  answered  ;  and  from  his  answers  I  gathered  the  sense  of  what 
he  had  heard.  The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  so  elevated,  and  the  ex- 
pressions so  sublime,  that  I  felt  myself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  I  did  not 
venture  to  interrupt  him,  nor  to  trouble  him  with  questions,  and  a  conside- 
rable time  elapsed  before  the  spirit  disappeared.  I  was  informed  of  its 
departure  by  Tasso,  who,  turning  toward  me,  said,  *  In  future  yoa  vrill 
cease  to  doubt.*  *  Rather,*  said  I,  *  I  shall  be  more  sceptical ;  for  ahhongh 
I  have  heard  astonishing  words,  I  have  seen  nothing.'  Smiling,  he  Tq>UM, 
*  You  have  perhaps  heard  and  seen  more  than—  *  He  stopped  short ;  and, 
fearing  to  importune  him  by  my  questions,  I  dropped  the  conversation.'** 
Dr.  Gall  quotes  this  dialogue  from  "  La  Vie  dn  Tasse,  publi6e  &  Londres 
en  1810  ;'*  and  I  have  translated  from  his  French  version.! 

Swedenborg  believed  himself  miraculously  called  to  reveal  to  the  would 
the  most  hidden  mysteries.  **  In  1743,**  says  he,  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
manifest  himself  to  me,  and  appear  persoiudly  before  me,  to  give  me  a 

*  Sur  les  Fonctiona  du  Cervtau^  tome  v.,  p.  ^\. 

f  For  the  original,  see  Rev.  Mr.  B\acV%  Life  «f  T<iMo^^^.*VL.«>^tfi^ 
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knowied^  of  the  8|Nntoal  world,  and  to  place  me  in  communication  with  an- 

£  lis  and  spirits,  and  this  power  has  been  continued  with  me  till  the  present 
J."     Swedenborg,  says  his  biographers,  was  a  man  of  nnquestionable 
sinceritj,  but  one  of  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasts  that  ever  existed.* 

Dr.  Gall  remarked,  in  the  first  fanatic  who  fell  under  his  observation, 
a  large  developement  of  the  part  of  the  brain  l^ing  between  the  organs  of 
Ideality  and  Imitation,  and  snosequently  met  with  many  similar  instances. 
Or.  Jung  Stilling,  whom  he  oflen  saw  with  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den, was  a  tailor  in  his  ^outh,  then  a  tutor,  afterward  doctor  in  medicine, 
moralist,  divine,  journalist,  illuminatns,  and  visionary ;  and  in  him  this 
part  of  the  brain  was  largely  developed.  He  believed  firmly  in  apparitions, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  exposition  of  this  doctrine.  In  the  Maison  de  De- 
Untionj  at  Berne,  Dr.  (iall  saw  a  fanatic  who  believed  that  Jesus  Christ, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  as  if  a  million  of  suns  had  combined  their 
splendours,  had  appeared  to  him  to  reveal  the  true  reliffion.  A  gentleman 
who  moved  in  the  best  society  in  Paris,  asked  Dr.  &11  to  examine  his 
head.  The  doctor's  first  remark  was,  **  Tou  sometimes  see  visions,  and 
believe  in  apparitions."  The  gentleman  started  from  his  chair  in  astonish- 
ment, and  said  that  he  had  frequent  visions  ;  but  that  never,  up  to  this 
moment,  had  he  spoken  on  the  subject  to  any  human  being,  through  fear 
of  being  set  down  as  absurdly  credulous.  On  another  occasion,  Dr.  Gall, 
when  he  observed  the  devek>pement  of  the  head  of  a  Dr.  W.,  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  strong  liking  for  the  marvellous  and  supernatural. 
**  For  once,"  replied  he,  "  you  are  completely  mistaken,  for  I  have  laid 
down  the  role  to  believe  in  nothing  whicn  cannot  be  mathematically  de- 
monstrated.'* After  talking  withhim  on  various  scientific  subjects,  Dr. 
Gall  turned  the  conversation  toward  animal  magnetism,  which  appeared 
a  fit  topic  to  put  the  mathematical  rigour  of  his  proofs  to  the  test.  He 
instantly  became  greatly  animated  ;  assured  Dr.  GkU  again  very  solemnly, 
that  he  admitted  nothing  at  true  that  was  not  mathematically  demonstrated; 
but  added,  he  was  convinced  that  a  spiritual  being  acted  m  magnetism — 
that  it  operated  at  great  distances — that  no  distance,  indeed,  presented  an 
obstacle  to  its  action— «nd  that,  on  this  account,  it  could  sympathize  with 
persons  in  any  part  of  the  world.  "  It  is  the  same  cause,**  continued  he, 
*' which  produces  apparitions.  Apparitions  and  visions  are  rare,  no 
doubt,  but  they  undoubtedly  exist,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  production.*'  **0n  this  occasion,**  says  Dr.  Gall,  **  I 
thought,  within  myself,  that  my  inference  from  his  developement  was  not 
so  very  erroneous  as  the  worthy  doctor  wished  me  to  believe.*' 

A  man  named  Halleran,  at  Vienna,  imagined  himself  continually  ac- 
companied by  a  familiar  spirit ;  he  saw  the  spirit,  and  conversed  with  it. 
When  he  reached  his  sixtieth  year  his  genius  appeared  as  if  he  wished 
to  leave  him,  and  only  on  certain  days  in  the  month  was  he  favoured  with 
bis  presence.  At  Gersbach,  near  Durlach,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
Dr.  Gall  knew  a  curate  who  was  confined  because  he  conceived  hknself 
to  have  a  familiar  spirit.  At  Manheim  there  was  a  man  who  saw  himself 
coBtiDually  attendea  by  several  spirits  :  sometimes  they  marched  at  his 
side  in  visible  forms ;  at  other  times  they  attended  him  under  ground.  In 
these  persons  Dr.  Gall  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question  largely 
developed.  He  states  as  questions  tor  consideration,  "  Does  this  convolu- 
tion form  part  of  the  oigan  of  Imitation  1  and  does  its  extreme  develope- 
iiient  exalt  the  talent  for  mimicry  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  personify  simple 
ideas,  and  to  give  them,  thus  metamorphosed,  a  locality  out  of  the  indi- 
▼idamll  Or  doea  it  constitute  parts  both  of  Ideality  and  Imitation  1  Or, 
filially,  does  it  constitute  a  separate  organ  1  These  povaU  cv[i\k«  ^^Xav 
ained  oaly  bf  further  researeheg,"* 
♦  Gmll,  tome  v.,  n.  342. 
f   -»««r/fer/lwci«wMd«Cer»««u,toineT.,p.^^. 
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Sir  Wsllai  Scott  obwTTea,  Chat  "  no  ma 
boDHilf  on  tha  public  as  iiupematunl  porHiiugs  who  •>>■  not  to  a  certaa 
dsraee  the  dupe  or  faiaona  imposture."* 

Di.  Gall  mantioDi,  tfaal  the  organ  appBin  large  in  tba  buita  of  Soerataa, 

Joan  of  Arc,  Cromwnll,  Soedenborg,  and  other  individual!  bj  icbom  the 

landencT  before  daacribed  baa  been  manifealed.     In  the  portrait  of  Taito 

it  and  Uealiif  (18  and  19}  bolb  a|^eared  largstj  dcTeloped. 

Tiaao. 


The  views  of  Dr  Spi  rahe  m  on  tb  e  faculty  are  tfaoa  eipmaaed  in  hii 
PkretatUtgy,  p.  206 :  "  There  ia  atill  a  aenliment  nhicli  eierts  a  lerr  great 
influence  over  religious  conceptions,  and  which,  in  mj  opinion,  contributes 
more  than  Veneration  lo  reUgious  faith.  Some  find  ali  thing*  nalnnl, 
and  regolaled  by  the  lawa  of  creation  ;  loanj  others  are  amused  Kill) 
*    '         ~  '        '     snders,  and  miraculous  occuriencea.    They  find  in  eveir 


lerful  c 


ees,  snd  a 


atantlj  searching  after  whatever  can  excite  admiration  and  astonishment. 
This  seotimenL  la  to  be  observed  among  mankind  at  large,  both  ainoDg 
■avagea  and  ciriliied  nnliona.  In  every  age,  and  under  evei;  skj,  man 
lias  been  guided  snd  led  by  bis  credulity  and  auperslition.  The  founders 
of  all  nations  have  had  a  fabulous  origin  ascribed  to  them,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries miraculous  traditions  and  marrellaus  stories  occur  in  ample  abon- 
dunce.  There  are  many  disposed  to  beheve  in  dreams,  sorcery,  magic, 
aalrologv,  in  the  mystic  influence  of  spirits  and  angels,  in  the  power  of 
tbedovil,  in  second  sight,  and  in  miracles  and  incomprehensible  represanta- 
ttons  of  all  sorts.  Some  also  are  disposed  to  have  visions,  and  to  see 
ghosts,  demons,  and  phantoms.  This  sentiment  gains  credence  to  the 
■  Lift  »f  Napalttn  Bmi^arlt,  v^  iv.,  p.  BEL 
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tfiMftnd  alao  to  the  fmlM  prophet,  aids  tapentiikm,  bat  if  tlto  ettential  to 
ftith  and  refined  reli^on.  It  it  more  or  lets  aciif  e,  not  only  in  different 
indiyiduals,  bat  also  in  whole  nationa.  Its  functions  are  often  disordered, 
constituting  one  species  of  insanity. 

**  The  legislators  of  antiquity,  aware  of  the  groat  influence  of  this  faculty, 
made  frequent  use  of  it  to  enforce  and  to  confirm  their  laws.  They  spoke 
in  the  name  of  God,  of  anffela,  or  of  supernatural  powers.  In  our  own 
days  the  religious  sects  of  Swedenborgians,  Methodists,  Quakers,  and 
many  others,  particularly  demonstrate  its  wfluence  and  presence.  In  dra> 
matic  representations  the  introduction  of  ghosts,  an^ls,  transformations, 
and  supernatural  eventa  proclaims  its  activity  both  m  the  author  aud  in 
the  public,  by  whom  such  exhibitions  are  relished  and  sought  afler. 

*'  The  existonce  of  this  feeling  is  certain.  Its  organ  is  situated  anterior 
to  Hope,  and  a  great  developement  of  the  convolutions  on  which  it  de- 
pends enlaiges  and  elevates  the  superior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  frontal 
bone.  It  is  remarkably  prominent  in  the  heads  of  Socrates,  of  Torquato 
Tasso,  Dr.  Price,  Jung  Stilling,  Wesley,  dtc.  My  observations  on  it  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  I  consider  it  as  established."  . 

My  own  observatioQS  on  this  organ  are  the  following  :  I  have  met  with 
persons  excessively  food  of  news,  which,  if  extravagant,  were  the  more 
acceptable  ;  prone  to  the  expiression  of  surprise  and  astonishment  in  ordi- 
nary  discourse ;  deeply  a£Eected  by  tales  of  wonder ;  delighting  in  the 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  and  the  mysterious  incidents  abounding 
in  the  Waverley  I^ovela ;  and  in  them  I  have  uniformly  found  the  part  of 
the  brain  in  question  largely  developed.  When  the  organ  predominatea, 
there  is  a  peculiar  look  of  wonder,  and  an  unconscious  turning  up  of  lllb 
exterior  portions  of  the  eye-lashes,  expressive  of  surprise.  In  other  per- 
sons I  hava  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question  small,  and  in  them  it 
was  accompanied  with  a  staid  soberness  of  leelinff,  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  manifestations  above  described.  Such  individuals  were  annoyed 
by  everything  new  or  strange ;  the^  scarcely  felt  or  expressed  surprise, 
and  had  no  taste  for  narratives  leaving  the  beaten  track  of  probability  or 
reality,  and  soaring  into  the  regions  of  supernatural  fiction.  On  analyzing 
these  manifesutions,  they  all  appear  to  be  referrible  to  the  sentiment  of 
Wonder,  an  emotion  which  is  quite  distinguishable  from  those  hitherto 
enumerated. 

Philosophers  have  long  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  circumstance, 
that  a  particular  form  of  furniture  or  dress  is  pleasing,  and  is  regarded  as 
even  beautiful  when  first  introduced,  but  that  it  appears  ridiculous  and 
antiquated  after  it  has  been  superseded  by  a  newer  fashion.  Probably  one 
cause  o(  this  feeling  may  be  found  in  the  faculty  now  under  consideration ; 
and  the  agreeable  impressions  made  on  it  by  new  objects  may  be  one 
source  of  the  gratification  which  a  change  of  fashion  affords.  Love  of 
.Approbation  unquestionably  prompts  multitudes  to  follow  the  fashion, 
without  much  relish  for  novelty  itself ;  but  some  individuals  must  take 
the  lead,  and  there  must  be  some  principle  in  the  mind  to  be  gratified  by 
mere  change,  which  excites  them  to  do  so  ;  and  Wonder  may  contribute 
to  this  effect.  Indeed,  as  every  faculty  has  a  useful  and  legitimate  sphere 
of  action,  I  am  disposed  to  infer,  that  the  legitimate  tendency  of  this  sen- 
timent is  to  inspire  the  mind  with  a  longing  after  novelty  in  everything, 
and  that  its  proper  effect  is  to  stimulate  to  invention  and  improvement. 
Fashion  is  not  a  real  element  of  beauty  in  external  objects  ;  and  to  per- 
sona who  possess  a  good  endowment  of  Form  and  Ideality,  intrinsic  ele- 
saqce  is  much  more  pleasing  and  permanently  agreeable,  than  forms  of 
kss  merit,  recommended  merely  by  being  new.  Hence  there  is  a  beauty 
which  never  palls,  and  there  are  objects  over  which  fashion  exercises  no 
control     A  Cluneae  teapot  may  be  readeted  agreeable  by  being  fashiou- 
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able,  but  will  look  ugl?  when  the  mode  changes  ^  while  ayase  of  exqoisite 
form  will  pleaae  in  all  coantries  and  in  all  ages.  The  teapot  I 'conceive 
to  owe  its  attraction  to  the  impression  which  its  novelty  makes  on  the 
faculty  of  Wonder  :  but  when  (bis  has  ceased,  it  is  judged  of  by  its  pro- 
per qualities,  and  disliked  on  account  of  its  inherent  inelegant  proportions ; 
while  the  ? ase,  by  gratifying  the  faculties  which  take  cognizance  of  in- 
trinsic beauty,  contmues  always  to  please.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  votaries  of  fashion  have  frequently  execrably 
bad  taste  ;  a  circumstance  perfectly  accordant  with  the  supposition,  that 
the  mere  love  of  novelty  is  the  chief  element  in  this  disposition  of  mind.* 

The  French  in  eeneral  possess  a  considerable  developement  of  the 
organs  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Love  of  Approbation  ;  and  they  have  lon^ 
been  celebrated  as  leaders  of  feshion.  Their  ordinary  discourse  also  is 
replete  with  terms  of  admiration  and  approbation,  which  to  Englishmen 
appear  excessive.  Every  object  is  sttperbCf  magnifique  ,-  and  the  terms 
Mm,  heaUf  exceUerUf  express  such  faint  praise  as  aJmost  to  imply  disappro* 
batiou. 

Sir  John  Ross,  R.  N.,  mentioned  to  me  that  youn^  men,  bom  and  bred 
up  in  inland  situations,  who  enter  the  navy  voluntarily,  generally  possess 
a  large  developement  of  this  organ,  the  gratification  of  which,  he  inferred, 
incites  them  to  choose  the  sea  as  a  profession. 

According  to  this  view/  Wonder  may  aid  genius,  by  prompting  to  no- 
velty in  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Kepler,  Napier,  Newton,  and 
Davy,  all  of  whom  were  fond  of  diving  into  abstruse  and  unexplored 
regions  of  science,  were  inclined  to  superstition.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
iAtrongly  suspected  of  having  believed  m  ghosts,  a  trait  which  indicates 
an  excessive  endowment  of  this  faculty  ;t  and  his  style  is  full  of  new 
words  and  unusual  forms  of  expression,  to  which  he  was  probaUy  led  by 
the  same  feeling.  Dr.  Chalmers  also  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  c<wi 
new  vocables,  and  occasionally  to  give  strange  turns  to  his  discourse ; 
which  perhaps  originates  from  Wonder  acting  with  Comparison,  as  his 
brilliancy  and  elevation  spring  chiefly  from  Ideality.  Mr.  Tennant,  the 
author  of  Anster  Fair,  and  Mr.  Hazlitt  show  some  degree  of  the  same 
disposition  in  their  writings ;  and  I  have  observed  the  organ  full  in  the 
heads  of  both.  The  faculty  prompts,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  remarks,  to  the 
use  of  machinery  in  poetry,  and  to  the  introduction  of  supernatural  agency. 
In  the  portraits  of  Shakspeare  and  the  busts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  it  is 
large ;  moderate  in  the  head  of  Rammohun  Roy.  The  feeling  was  strong 
in  Kobert  Burns,  and  the  cast  of  his  skull  indicates  a  large  developement 
of  the  organ.t 

The  following  lines  of  the  poet  Akenside  finely  delineate  the  maoifefr' 
tations  of  the  sentiment  of  Wonder  : 

**  Witness  the  sprightly  joy,  when  aught  unknown 
Strikes  the  quick  sense^nd  wakes  each  active  power 
To  brisker  measures.     Witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  familiar  prospects,  though  beheld 
With  transports  once  ;  the  fond  attentive  gSae 
Of  young  astcHiishmeat ;  the  sober  zeal 
Of  age,  cx>mmenting  on  prodigious  things. 
For  such  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven, 
In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 
Of  objects  new  and  strange,  to  ui^e  us  on 
With  unremitted  labour  to  pursue 

"*  Concentrativeness  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  the  antagonist  of  WoA- 
der,  in  giving  the  love  of  sameness  oi  ob^ecX  and  pursuit.  See  Phrm,  Jmm^ 
hr.,  619. 

f  Respecting  the  (purees  of  creduUtyiSeft  Pkreiv.  Jo>ira.>\:t.,^^^ 

t  See  J^Ann.  Jottnu,  iz.»  69,  tioto. 
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TlKMe  Mmrtd-ftont,  tkat  wait  the  ripeniaf  tool 
In  Troth's  exbanttleat  bowai.    What  nMd  words 
To  paint  its  power  ?    For  this  the  daring  youth 
BrMks  fromnis  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms, 
In  foreign  climes  to  rore  :  the  pensive  sage, 
Heedless  (^  sleep  or  midnight's  harmful  damp, 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper ;  and,  untired, 
The  riigin  fellows,  with  enchanted  step, 
The  Bases  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale 
From  mora  to  eTe..JElence,  finally,  by  night. 
The  Tillage  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth. 
Suspends  the  in&nt  audience  with  hor  tales. 
Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes, 
And  eril  spirits ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robbed  the  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed ;  of  shapes  tMt  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  evexy  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil. 
Casing  each  other  speechless,  and  congealed 
With  shivering  sighs  :  till,  eager  for  the  event, 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  tney  hang, 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quelled."* 

Dr.  Sparzheim  conclodes  his  account  of  this  faculty  with  the  following 
lemarks  :  "  The  preceding  facts,"  says  he,  **  determined  me  formerly  to 
designate  this  feeung  by  the  name  of  Sooematurality  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  laprinc^mUv  numi/esied  by  a  bclitfm  miraetdous  and  sufemmtural 
circumstances,  m  the  foundation  of  religion  by  supernatural  means,  and  in 
its  dogmatical  points.  As,  however,  the  feeling  may  be  applied  both  to 
natural  and  supernatural  events,  and  in  e^ery  case  fills  the  mind  with 
amazement  and  surprise,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  change  the  name  of  Soper- 
Dttarality  into  that  of  MarvelUmsness.  This  name  I  prefer  to  that  of 
WondSff  adopted  by  Mr.  Combe,  because,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  wonder  is  applicable  only  to  surprise  excited  by  natural  objects, 
while  mmrveUausness  embraces  both  kinds  of  astonishment  caused  by 
natural  and  supernatural  circumstances." 

When  Dr.  Spunheim  observes,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  that  this 
iacnlty  is  **  principally  manifested  by  a  belief  in  miraculous  and  superna*^ 
tural  circomstances»"  I  do  not  understand  him  to  mean  that  this  belief  is 
its  legttimaU  function.  The  period  when  Divine  Power  manifested  itself 
by  extraordinary  means  was  limited,  and  is  long  since  past ;  and  philosophy 
cannot  acknowledge  any  object  or  erent  that  occurs  in  the  present  day 
as  miraculous  or  supernatural :  a  special  faculty,  therefore,  for  belief  in 
such  objects  appears  inadmissible.  The  fact,  however,  mentioned  by  Th, 
Spurzheim;  that  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large  have  a  natural  dis- 
position to  believe  in  the  wonderful  and  miraculous  is  certain.  Some 
mdividuals,  so  endowed,  have  informed  me,  that,  when  any  maryellous  cir- 
cumstance is  communicated  to  them,  the  tendency  of  their  minds  is  to 
believe  it  loit/umt  examination ;  and  that  an  effort  of  philosophy  is  ne- 
cessary to  resist  the  belief,  instead  of  evidence  being  requisite  to  produce 
it.  This  tendency  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  too  ^at  energy  in  this 
faculty,  not  directed  by  reflection ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea, 
that  the  primitive  sentiment  is  that  of  Wonder.  Every  propensity  and  • 
sentiment  desires  objects  suited  to  afford  it  gratification  :  Acouisitiveness 
longs  for  wealth,  and  Love  of  Approbation  for  piaiae ;  ax\d/mW<^ici»XASt> 
Wonder  will  ardently  desire  the  marvellous.  lxidiv'\dwai\i,  lDDAi«\<QitA^  YD^ 
♦  FUasures  of  ImaginaHan^  B,  L,  f .,  23S&-^Q. 
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whom  tb'a  oipa  ia  li^.  will  delight  in  eitnordinarj  lunatives,  uul  [b* 
pleunre  felt  in  Ihem  •till  render  Ihs  intellect  little  praoe  to  enter  od  > 
WTere  ecrutinj  of  their  truth  :  hence  the  tendency  to  believe  in  each 
CaaununicitLOns  u  easilr  accounted  fir.  Still,  however,  Ihie  longing  for 
the  mArielloai  appenre  to  be  en  abuse  of  the  eenunent.  Philoeophj  doe* 
not  recogniie  the  "  aupemelural,"  while  it  admile  wonder  at  new  ud 
extraordinary  circumatimeB*  «■  ■  legitimate  ((ate  of  mind.  With  the 
grealest  defeience  to  Dr.  SpaTiheim.  therefore,  I  coatinne  to  regard  Won- 
der a*  the  more  correct  name  ;  and  in  thia  uulraia  I  am  supported  bj  the 
authority  of  the  melaphyeit ' 


.e  own.  " 


of  exaltation,  ia  (he  great  loaree  of  fanaticiam  in 


legrei 
able  I. 


which  it  then  eicites  are  miBlaken,  by 
peiaons  ignorant  of  iin  nature,  for  direct  communicatioiiH  from  heaveti,  and 

by  eilemal  communicBtlons  of  a  marTeJlous  and  fansttcal  character  ;  and 
hence  the  wildenl  dogmatist,  pretending  to  tupariar  illumination,  finds  no 
diCHculty  in  drawing  after  him  a  crowd  of  devoted  admirers.  I  examined 
the  head  of  the  lite  Reverenii  Edward  Irving,  before  he  was  ealabliihed 
as  a  preacher,  and  when.his  peculiarities  were  unknown  ;  and  obserred 
that  tho  organH  of  Wonder  and  Self- E  a  teem  were  very  large.  Thaygaie 
a  tinge  to  his  whole  public  life.  The  organs  of  Benevolence,  Consciea- 
tiousnesa.  Veneration,  and  Intellect  were  also  amply  developed,  eo  that  he 
possessed  the  natural  elements  of  the  Chris (ian  character  in  great  strength, 
but  their  direction  was  rendered  unprofitable  by  the  predominance  of 
Wonder  and  Self-Esteem. 

The  organ  of  Wonder  is  large  in  the  skalla  of  the  ancient  Greeka,  and 
email  in  the    Esquimaux     The    sentiment  is  Gk»k. 

much  weaker  among  the  litter  than  in  Eavagea 
generally.*  When  the  organ  ia  small,  the  skull 
alapes  rapidly  on  each  aide,  but  when  large,  the 
vertex  is  broad,  as  aeon  in  the  annexed  cut. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  hie  Hulory  of  Aitnmii-    . 
fny,t  calls  Wonder  a  sentiment,  and  attempts 
to  distinguish  it  from  surprise.     "  We  uwnifer,"    i 
he  says,  "at  all  eilreme  and  uncommon  oh  jectei    1 
■t  all  the  rarer  phenomena  ef  natu                     ' 
,teors,  comets,  eclipses  ;  at  sifigular 
animals  ;  and  at  everything,  in  short,  With  which 
we  have  before  been  either  little  or  not  at  all 
acquainted ;  and  we  still  wonder,  though  fore- 
warned of  what  we  are  to  see."     "  We  are  rarpnVrf,"  he 

"  at  those  things  which  we  have  aeeu  often,  but  which  we  leait  of  aD 
eipecled  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we  find  them  ;  we  are  aniprised 
at  the  Budden  appearance  of  a  friend,  whom  we  have  seen  a  Ifaoound 
Umea,  but  whom  we  did  not  imsgine  we  were  to  see  then.!' 
_  l^d  Karnes  obaerrej,  that  "  of  all  the  circumsUncea  (hat  raise  eino- 
„  "•  7°}-  t"**?''"^  "«»"'?  "Of  e^t  greatness,  novelty  hath  the  moat 
powerful  mSnence.  A  new  object  produceth  instanlaneouslr  an  emotion 
term^  ao^dtr,  which  toully  occupies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  eidudea 
■11  other  objects.  Conversation  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more  iDtereatinff 
t^  when  Jt  turns  upon  alrange  objects  snd  e.lroordinary  avenU.  Hen 
™*  Ihenuelvea  from  their  native  country  in  search  of  thing*  rare  and 
— ^Wd  Mvelly  CMverts  into  a  pleasure  the  fatigues  and  even  perils 
"nOiag.  To  what  cause  atiaW  we  awViMj  vV™  ™^\«  avt^arucM ! 
nndcnibtedly,  a  pnDcip\e  HcpVnnVe^  in  'wusiii.  ^a3Aw\i«  v 
ftniaatatiMl  Jawwil,  luv,  433.  \  ¥%»>%. 
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purpose  extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  the  emo- 
tion of  wondtr^  raited  by  new  and  atrange  objects,  indunes  our  cnriotity 
to  Jmow  more  of  them.*** 

2^.  Thomas  Brownf  also  admits  Wonder  as  a  primitire  emotion,  and 
contends,  with  soccess,  that  snq>rise  and  wonder  are  intrinsically  the  same 
feeling,  only  excited  by  different  objects  or  occurrences.  We  wonder  at 
the  comet,  from  its  novelty  ;  we  are  surprised  to  meet  a  friend  in  Edin- 
burgh, whom  we  believed  to  be  in  London :  but  it  is  the  novel  and 
unexpected  «t/iM/toft  in  which  we  meet  him  that  causes  the  surprise, 
and  not  his  appearance  itself. 

Dr.  Brownt  somewhat  stran^ly  observes,  that  "  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  feeling  of  tconder,  which  now  attends  any  strikinff  event  that  is 
unexpected  by  us,  would  not  arise  in  the  infant  mind  on  the  occurrence 
of  events^  all  of  which  might  be  regarded  as  equally  new  to  it ;  since 
wonder  implies,  not  the  mere  feeling  oi  novelty ^  but  the  knowledge  of  some 
other  drcutnstances  which  were  expected  to  occur,  and  is,  therefore,  I 
conceive,  incoosistent  with  absolute  ignorance.^*  The  facts  which  we 
daily  observe  prove  the  very  opposite  of  this  doctrine.  The  organ  of 
Wonder  existing,  every  new  object  excites  it,  and  calls  forth  the  emotion  ; 
and  hence,  the  greater  the  ignorance,  the  more  frequeot  and  more  intense 
is  the  astonishmrat,  for  then  almost  every  occurrence  is  novel. 

Dr.  Brownf  observes  more  justly,  that  **  we  may  be  struck  at  the  same 
time  with  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  a  new  object,  and  our  mixed  emotion  of 
the  novelty  and  beauty  combined,  will  obtam  the  name  of  admiration." 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  do  not  treat  of  this  emotion.  Their  writings 
(especially  those  of  Dr.  Reid)  indicate  very  little  of  the  quality  existing 
in  their  own  minds,  and  this  probably  was  the  cause  of  their  omitting  to 
enrol  it  among  the  primitive  mental  emotions. 

The  subject  of  visions  is  still  attended  with  considerable  difficultv.  I 
have  met  with  cases  similar  to  those  recorded  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzbeim. 
In  the  London  Bedlam  I  examined  the  head  of  a  patient  whose  insanity 
consistedln  seeing  phantoms,  and  being  led  to  act  as  if  they  were  realities ; 
although,  as  he  himself  stated,  he  was  convinced.by  his  understanding, 
at  tlie  very  time,  that  they  were  mere  illusions ;  but  could  not  regulate  his 
conduct  by  this  conviction.  In  him  the  organ  of  Form  was  well  developed, 
and  that  of  Wonder  was  decidedly  large.  When  asked  whether  he  ex- 
periancad  any  sensation  in  the  head  when  afflicted  with  visions,  he  pointed 
to  the  spot  on  each  side  where  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  situated,  and  said 
that  be  felt  an  uneamr  sensation  there. 

In  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Dublin,  I  saw  several  patients  in 
whom  this  organ  predominated,  and  whose  insanity  consisted  in  believing 
themselves  to  be  supernatural  beings,  or  inspired.il  In  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, at  Newcastle,  I  saw  a  Miss  H.,  in  whom  this  organ  was  exceedingly 
large  in  the  left  hemisphere,  and  her  insanity  consisted  in  believing  herself 
under  the  influence  of  spiritual  beings.lT 

An  interesting  case  of  derangement  of  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  reported 
in  Tke  PkrendogicalJcurwd^  vol.  v.,  p.  685.  The  patient,  Dr.  Anderson, 
oi  Cupar-Fife,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  animal  magnetism, 
and  at  length  imagined  himself  under  its  influence— an  opinion  which 
gradually  acquired  an  ascendency  over  him,  till  it  became  so  strong  as  to 
haunt  him  continually.  His  nights  became  disturbed,  and  when  he  did 
sleep'he  was  tormented  by  oppressive  dreams  and  other  strange  phantasms. 

*  EUnuntt  of  Critidmn,  vol.  i.,  p.  211.  t  Vol.  iii.,  p.  69. 

X  Vol.  iii.,  p.  55.  ♦  Vol.  iii.,  p.  57. 

n   See  Phrem^gical  Jowmal^  vol.  vi.,  p.  84. 

%  See  a  paper  on  Demonology  and  Witchcra(t,by  Mi.  Sunviotk^PV«a« 
Jo$trM.,  vL,  504;  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne's  Observationa  on  YaiAXi\CAam>  "^^ 
ix.,  pp.  289,  522, 577}  x.,  45;  and  a  case  mentioned  iiivo\.  n.,^.^ 
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His  notion  of  animal  magneCisin  was,  that  certain  indiridaals  who  had  an 
antipathy  to  him,  could  wield  over  him  at  will  an  inflnence  of  so  malignant 
a  nature  as  to  deprive  him  of  every  kind  of  enjoyment.  "  He  invested 
these  invisibles^  as  he  called  them,  with  vast  power.  No  place  was  proof 
against  their  malignity,  nor  could  distance  restrain  it.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  the  year  1822,  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  it,  bat  he  foond  its  in- 
fluence there  as  great  as  at  home.  He  frequently  during  the  night  could 
hear  his  enemies  planning  schemes  for  his  annoyance.  In  his  imaeination 
they  had  recourse  to  every  kind  of  torment  which  the  dioet  WicEed  and 
inquisitorial  minds  could  invent,  and  were  inexorable  and  |>erseverii^  in 
their  attacks.... Several  times  he  made  application  to  the  local  authorities 
to  control  their  malignity,  and  even  took  bond  from  some  of  his  acquain- 
tances that  they  should  cease  to  disturb  him.  On  all  othler  subjects 
saving  animal  magnetism  his  judgqnent  was  sound,  and  mdeed  in  reasoning 
he  evinced  much  acuteness ;  a  stranger,  in  short,  when  the  peeoliar  sub* 
ject  was  not  agitated,  could  not  detect  anything  unusual  about  him." 
On  opening  the  head  after  death,  the  skull-cap  was  found  very  thick  and 
hard,  affording  evidence  of  long-continued  disease ;  lind  over  the  organ 
of  Wonder  was  **  an  inflammatory  deposit,  apparently  of  old*  AaKding, 
under  the  arachnoid  coat,  with  thickening  of  the  membrane  itself,  anl 
adhesion  to  the  parts  beneath  for  about  the  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth."  Dr.  Scott,  who  reports  the  case,  does  not 
specify  the  organ  of  Wonder  as  the  exact  seat  of  the  aflbction  ;  because, 
from  not  being  acquainted  with  Phrenology,  he  did  not  know  the  situation 
of  that  organ.  But  Dr.  A.  Combe  received  a  letter  (quoted  in  T%e  Phre- 
nological Journal)  from  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  dissection, 
and  who  had  studied  the  subject,  stating  explicitly  that  the  deposit  had 
its  seat  precisely  at  the  organ  of  Wonder ;  and  adding,  that  the  pain 
complained  of  during  eight  years  was  "  confined  to  the  forehead  and  coro- 
nal surface,  but  yrineipaUy  to  the  latter  region,"  and  that  it  was  Dr. 
Anderson's  invariable  practice  to  apply  cold  water  to  these  parts  every 
night,  to  abate  the  annoying  heat  which-lie  felt  in  them. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  Dr.  Spunheim'  saw  a  wo* 
man  who  was  visited  by  ghosts  and  spectres.  In  her  the  organ  of  Won- 
der was  remarkably  developed.  He  asked  her  if  she  ever  complained  of 
headache.  She  answered  that  she  did  ;  and  being  requested  to  put  her 
hand  on  that  part  of  the  head  where  she  felt  the  pain,  she  did  so  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  organ  is  situated.* 

Several  years  ago  I  saw  a  person  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  was 
liable  to  spectral  illusions.  He  was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in  sound 
health,  remarkably  intelligent,  and  by  no  means  liable  to  extravasapce 
either  in  his  sentiments  or  ideas.  He  mentioned  that  there  was  almost 
constantly  present  to  his  mind  the  appearance  of  a  carpet  in  motion,  and 
spotted  with  figures.  On  visiting  Glasgow,  he  saw  a  large  log  of  wood, 
mounted  on  two  axles  and  four  wheels,  passing  along  the  street ;  and,  on 
returning  home,  the  apparition  of  the  timber  and  its  vehicle,  with  the 
horses,  driver,  d&c.,  stood  before  him  in  the  dimensions  and  hues  of  actual 
existence.  On  another  occasion,  he  saw  a  funeral  pass  by  the  end  of 
Queen-street,  in  Glasgow ;  and  for  some  time  afterward,  whenever  he  shut 
his  eyes  or  was  in  darkness,  the  procession  moved  before  his  mind  as 
distinctly  as  it  had  previously  done  before  his  eyes.  These  are  merely  a 
few  instances,  out  of  many,  of  beings  and  objects  which  he  had  seen, 
reappearing  to  his  fancy.  He  was  not  conscious  of  the  appearance  of  the 
phantom  of  any  object  which  he  had  not  previously  seen ;  and  he  was 
rarelyj  or  almost  never,  troubled  with  these  visions  when  actual  existeneoa 
were  before  him  eyes  in  broad  \\g)\l :  Wt  aX  «lYl  x\xn«a  ^^dm^  «^i^jtax«d  to 

*  Pfcr«»dlogicalJoMmol,^.»\\^ 
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%  pMter  Off  Um  extant  wheo  hit  eyea  were  shut,  or  darknoM  prerailed. 
Die  bead  wee  in  general  well  formed  ;  the  different  organs,  with  the  ez- 
:i|itkMi  of  the  organ  of  Wonder,  (which  wai  decidedhr  large,  and  which 
Nems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  this  affection,)  were  (airly  proportioned  ; 
the  knowing  orsans  preponderated  a  little  over  the  reflective. 

He  mentioned,  that  this  pecnliarity  had  descended  to  his  son.  On  one 
soeaaion,  the  boy  had  made  op  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  beggar- man, 
lod  endeavoured  to  speak  to  him.  The  figure  retired  ;  and  the  boy  fol- 
lowed,  till  it  disappeared  at  a  hiffh  wall,  seeming  to  glide  into  it.  The 
boy  ran  up  the  wall,  and  groped  it  with  his  hands,  when  he  discovered 
that  the  beggar  was  a  spectral  illusion.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  head  of  the  son ;  but  the  father  stated,  that,  in  other 
raspects,  there  was  no  peealiarity  about  his  mental  constitution. 

This  tendency  of  mind,  occurring  in  remote  and  secluded  districts  of  the 
Highlands,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  tteeond  tight.  The  individual 
above  described,  if  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  chtefUiu,  his  clansmen, 
their  dogs  and  their  flocks,  were  almost  the  only  animateid  objects  pre- 
sented to  his  eyes,  would  have  been  visited  with  frequent  spectral  appea- 
rances of  them.  If^  after  the  occurrence  of  such  apparitions,  the  chief  had 
been  killed,  or  the  clansmen  drowned,  or  the  flock  buried  in  the  snow, 
the  coincidence  would  have  been  remarked,  and  the  event  would  have 
been  regarded  as  having  been  predicted  by  an  exercise  of  the  second 
s^ght.  Where  nothing  followed  the  spectres,  nothing  would  be  said  of 
their  appearance,  just  as  happens  in  the  case  of  dreams.  A  correspondent 
of  TJu  PkrenoU^g^ieal  Journal*  gives  an  account  of  a  Highland  gentleman, 
who  believed  that  an  apparition  of  the  second  sight  had  occurred  to  him- 
self; and  he  states,  that,  in  his  head,  the  orsan  of  Wonder  is  large. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  diflUcnlt  to  comprehend  how  an  exalted  state  of 
this  organ  should  produce  these  effects,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  excite 
the  organs  of  Form,  Colouring,  Size,  and  Individuality,  so  as  to  prompt 
them  to  conjure  up  illusions  of  forms  and  colours,  fitted  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Wonder ;  just  as  the  involuntary  activity  of  Cautiousness,  during 
s!e^  excites  the  intellectual  organs  to  conceive  objects  of  terror,  pro- 
ducing, thereby  frightful  dreams.  This  theory  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  hct,  that  morbid  excitement  of  the  knowing  organs  produces  spectral 
illosions,  independently  of  an  affection  of  the  organ  of  Wonder.  Mr. 
Simpson  has  communicated  an  admirable  paper  on  this  subject  to  The 
Phretudogictd  Joumal,i  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterward  to  refer. 

The  natural  language  of  this  faculty  is  nodding  the  head  obliquely 
upward,  in  the  direction  of  the  orffan.  I  have  observed  a  person  telling 
another,  in  whom  this  organ  predominated,  a  wonderful  story.  At  the 
end  of  each  head  of  the  narration  the  listener  nodded  his  head  upward 
two  or  three  times,  and  ejaculated  an  expression  of  surprise.  An  mdivi- 
dnal  in  whom  the  organ  is  small  will  not  naturally  do  this. 

The  general  function  of  the  organ  is  regarded  as  ascertained  ;  but  its 
metaphysical  analysis  is  still  incomplete. 

•  19.  IDEALITY. 

This  organ  is  situated  nearly  along  the  temporal  ridge  of  the  frontal 
bone.     Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery  : 

The  first  poet  whose  head  arrested  his  attention  by  its  form  was  one 
of  his  friends  who  frequently  composed  extempore  verses  when  least 
expected  to  do  so ;  and  who  had  thereby  acquired  a  sort  of  reputatious 
altnough  in  other  respects  a  very  ordinary  person.    H\a  {oTeVieiA/vBViAA- 
diMteJjr  sbove  the  nose,  rose  perpeodicalarly,  then  letxeaXed,  bxA  ^x\.^tA«\ 
*  Vol  ii.,  p,  362,  \  VoV  U.,  ^.  ^8^. 
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itseK  a  good  deal  laterally,  as  if  a  part  had  been  added  on  each  side.  H« 
recollected  having  seen  the  same  form  in  the  bast  of  Ovid.  In  other 
poets  he  did  not  find,  as  a  constant  occurrence,  the  forehead  first  perpen- 
dicular and  then  retreating,  so  that  he  regarded  this  shape  as  accidental ; 
but  in  all  of  them  he  observed  the  prominences  in  the  anterior  lateral  parts 
of  the  head,  above  the  temples.  He  then  began  to  look  upon  these 
prominences  as  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  natural  talent  for  poetry  ;  but 
still  he  spoke  to  his  hearers  on  the  subject  with  a  degree  of  doubt,  espe- 
cially  as,  at  this  period,  he  was  not  convinced  that  a  talent  for  poetry 
depended  on  a  primitive  mental  faculty.  He  waited,  therefore,  before 
deciding  definitely,  till  he  had  made  a  greater  number  of  observations. 

A  short  time  afterward  he  got  the  head  of  the  poet  Alzinger,  in  whieh 
this  part  of  the  brain  and  also  the  organ  of  Adhesiveness  were  very  much 
developed,  while  ihe  other  portions  were  so  only  in  a  small  degree.  A 
little  after  this  the  poet  Jungar  died,  and  Gall  found  the  prominences 
also  in  his  head.  He  found  the  same  parts  still  larger  in  the  poet  Blu- 
mauer,  with  a  large  organ  of  Wit  At  this  time  vVilhelmine  Maiach 
acquired  reputation  at  Vienna  by  her  poetry ;  and  the  same  enlargement 
was  found  in  her  head,  above  the  temples.  Dr.  Gall  observed  the  same 
organization  in  Madame  Laroch,  at  Offenbach,  near  Francfort ;  in  Ange- 
lique  Kaufmann  ;  in  Sophia  Clementina,  of  Merklen  ;  in  Klopstock ;  in 
Schiller,  of  whom  he  had  a  mask ;  and  also  in  Gesner,  of  Zurich.  In 
Berlin  he  continued  to  speak  of  this  organ  still  with  considerable  reserve, 
when  M.  Nicolai  invited  him  and  Dr.  Spuizheim  to  see  a  collection  of 
about  thirty  busts  of  poets  in  his  possession.  They  found,  in  every  one 
of  them,  the  part  in  question  projecting  more  or  less  considerably,  ac- 
cording as  the  talent  was  manifested  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  in  each 
poet.  From  that  moment  he  taught  boldly,  that  the  talent  for  poetry 
depends  on  a  primitive  faculty,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  brain  as  its  special  org^an. 

In  Paris  Dr.  Gall  moulded  the  head  of  Legouv6  after  his  death,  and 
found  this  organ  large.  He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  opened  the  head  of  the 
late  Delille,  and  pointed  out  to  several  physicians  who  were  present  the 
full  developement  of  the  convolutions  placed  under  th6  external  promi- 
nences at  this  part ;  these  convolutions  projected  beyond  all  the  others. 
Dr.  Gall  preserved  a  cast  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  ;  so  that 
this  statement  may  still  be  verified.  In  a  pretty  numerous  assemblage, 
Dr.  Gall  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  a  little  man,  who  sat  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  him  1  As  it  was  rather  dark,  he  said,  that,  in  truth, 
he  could  not  see  him  very  distinctly,  but  that  he  nevertheless  observed 
the  organ  of  poetry  to  be  greatly  developed.  He  was  then  informed  that 
this  was  the  famous  poet  Francois,  generally  named  Cordonnier,  from  his 
having  been  bred  a  shoemaker.*  "If  we  pass  in  review,*'  says  Dr.  Gall, 
"  the  portraits  and  busts  of  the  poets  of  all  ages,  we  shall  find  this  configu- 
ration of  head  common  to  them  all ;  as  in  Pindar,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
Heraclides,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  TibuUus,  Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Aretin,  Tasso,  Milton,  Boileau,  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
Pope,  Young,  Gorsset,  Voltaire,  Gesner,  Klopstock,  Wieland."  &c.  Ik 
Bailly,  in  a  letter,  dated  Rome,  30th  May,  1822,  addressed  to  Dr.  Brayer, 
says  :  "  You  may  tell  Dr.  Gall  that  I  have  a  mask  of  Tasso,  taken  ^m 
nature,  and  that,  although  part  of  the  organ  of  poetry  be  cut  off,  neverthe- 
less, the  lateral  breadth  of  the  cranium  in  this  direction  is  enormoos.*' 
Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  sculptor,  who  visited  Tasso*8  tonob  at  the  Mo- 

♦  A  cast  of  the  head  of  this  indmdxi«\vB  ixithe  Phrenological  Society's 
collection,  Edinburgh,  and  in  De  ViWe'a,  «x\iOiAou.  TVa  oit^Vn.cvaestioa 
IB  large.     Some  particulars  leapeclix^  V»im  ntMlXw  tosaAVxt  T\»ft  PivrvMAn^ 
ca/ Journal,  ri,,  495, 
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nastery  of  St.  Oaofrio,  in  Rome,  has  favoured  me  vtith  the  following  parti- 
culars :  **  In  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Onofrio  there,  is  preserved, 
aloqg  with  an  original  letter  of  the  poet,  a  cast  in  wax  of  his  head,  evidently 
taken  after  death.  The  brain  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  face,  and 
the  head  altogether  i^  above  the  ordinary  size.  The  knowing  organs  are 
very  larcre.  the  reftecting  large.  The  Organs  of  the  sentiments  are  full, 
those  of  ine  propensities  large.  The  most  striking  characteristic,  how- 
ever, is  the  breadth  at  the  region  of  Ideality,  which  is  extremely  large.'* 

The  bust  of  Homer  presents  an  extraordinary  developement  at  thi^  part 
of  the  head.  It  is  doubted  whether  it  be  authentic  ;  but  be  it  real  or 
ideal,  the  existence  of  the  prominence  is  remarkable.  If  it  be  ideal,  why  was 
the  artist  led  to  give  this  particular  f(Nrm,  which  is  the  only  one  in  accor- 
dance with  nature  1  If  he  modelled  the  head  of  the  most  distinguished 
poet  of  his  day  as  the  best  representative  of  Homer,  the  existence  of  this 
developement  is  still  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  organ. 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  correct  analysis  of  this  faculty,  and  tho 
elegant  and  appropriate  name  by  which  it  is  designated.  <<  It  is  impossible," 
says  he,  '*  that  poetry  in  general  should  be  confined  to  one  single  organ ; 
and  I  therefore  think  that  the  naifie  *  Organ  of  Poetry  *  (used  by  Dr.  &all) 
does  not  indicate  the  essential  faculty." — *<  In  every  kind  of  poetry  the 
sentiments  are  exalted,  the  expressions  warm ;  and  there  must  be  rapture, 
inspiration, 'what  is  commonly  called  imagination  or  fancy." 

This  faculty  produces  the  desire  for  exquisiteness  or  perfection,  and  is 
delighted  with  what  the  French  call  **  Le  beau  ideal."  It  gives  irupiror 
Hon  to  the  poet.  The  knowing  faculties  perceive  qualities  as  they  exist 
in  nature ;  but  this  faculty  desires,  for  its  gratification,  something  more 
exquisitely  perfect  than  the  scenes  of  reality.  It  desires  to  elevate  and 
endow  with  a  splendid  excellence  every  object  presented  to  the  mind. 
It  stimulates  the  faculties  which  form  ideas  to  create  scenes,  in  which 
every  object  is  invested  with  the  perfection  which  it  delights  to  con- 
template. It  is  particularly  valuable  to  man  as  a  progressive  being. 
It  inspires  him  with  a  ceaseless  love  of  improvement,  and  prompts  him 
to  form  and  realize  splendid  conceptions.  When  predominant  it  gives 
a  manner  of  feeling  and  of  thinking  befitting  the  regions  of  fancy  rather 
than  the  abodes  of  men.  Hence  those  only  on  whom  it  is  largely  be- 
stowed can  possibly  be  poets ;  and  hence  the  proverb,  **  Poeta  ruucituu 
non  fit." 

Those  who  experience  a  difl^ulty  in  conceiving  what  the  faculty  is, 
may  compare  the  character  of  Blount  with  that  of  Raleigh  in  Kenilworth : 
'*  But  what  manner  of  animal  art  thou  thyself,  Raleigh,"  said  Tressilian, 
"that  thou  boldest  us  all  so  lightly  1" — •*  Who  II"  replied  Raleigh, 
"An  eagle  am  I,  that  never  will  think  of  dull  earth,  while  there  is  a  hea- 
ven to  soar  in  and  a  sun  to  gaze  upon."  Or  they  may  compare  the  poetry 
of  Swift  with  that  of  Milton ;  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  with 
those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  ;  the  poetry  of  Crabbe  with  that  of  Byron  ; 
or  Dean  Swift's  prose  with  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

It  was  this  faculty  "  by  whose  aid  "  Shakspeare  imagined  the  characters 
df  Ariel  and  Prospero.  Prosperous  concluding  speech  in  The  Tempest  is 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  style  of  writing  which  it  produces  : 

"  I  have  bedimmed 
The  noon-tide  sun,  cdl'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'tween  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war ;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong  based  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves  at  my  command 

21 
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HftTe  waked  their  sleepen ;  oped  and  let  them  forth 

Bt  my  so  potent  art.    But  this  roo^  magic 

I  here  adjure :  and  when  I  have  required 

Some  hearenly  music,  which  even  now  I  do, 

To  wo^  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for ;  111  break  my  staff; 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth ; 

And,  deeper  than  did  erer  plummet  sound, 

111  drown  my  book."  Act  t.,  Sc.  6. 

Indiriduals  differ  exceedingly  with  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  this  faculty.  Accorung  to  the  energy  and  activity  of  it,  poetry  is 
prized  or  relished.  I  have  met  with  persons  who  declare  that  they  coaU 
perceive  no  excellence  in  poetical  compositions,  and  could  derive  no 
gratification  from  them ;  and  yet  they  were  endowed  with  every  degree 
of  understanding  and  penetration,  according  as  they  possessed  the  other 
faculties  strongly  or  weakly,  and  were  not  uniformly  deficient  either  in 
moral  seotiment  or  in  judgment,  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  poetic  fire. 
An  amusing  case  of  its  d&iency  is  recorded  in  The  Phrenologieal  Jour- 
im/,  viii.,  411. 

This  faculty  gives  a  particular  tinge  to  all  the  other  faculties.  It  makes 
them,  in  everything,  aspire  to  exquisiteness.  A  cast  of  the  hnman  hetd 
is  a  plain  transcript  of  nature ;  a  bust  is  nature,  elevated  and  adorned  by 
the  Ideality  of  a  Chantiy,  a  Joseph,  or  a  Macdonald.  Add  a  large  de- 
velopement  of  this  organ  to  the  other  propensities,  sentiments,  and  reflect- 
ing powers,  and  it  expands  the  field  of  their  interest ;  carries  them  oat- 
ward,  and  forward,  and  upward ;  and  causes  them  to  delight  in  schemes 
of  improvement.  In  common  life  we  easily  distinguish  those  who  have, 
from  those  who  have  not,  a  considerable  endowment  of  it.  The  former 
speak,  in  eeneral,  in  an  elevated  strain  of  language,  and,  when  animated, 
show  a  splendour  of  eloquence  and  of  poeti^  foeling,  which  the  htter 
are  never  able  to  command.  It  gives  to  conversation  a  fascinating 
sprightliness  and  bouyancy,  the  very  opposite  of  the  qualities  expressed!^ 
the  epithets  dryntss  and  ittlneMs. 

Some  sects  m  religion,  and,  among  others,  that  most  respectable  body 
The  Society  of  Friends,  declaim  against  ornament  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
other  modes  of  life  ;  they  renounce  these  as  vanity,  while  they  hold  ap 
the  solid  and  the  useful  as  alone  worthy  of  rational  and  immortal  beings. 
Now.  this  is  the  natural  feeling  of  persons  in  whom  Benevolence,  Con- 
cieniiousness.  and  Veneration  are  large,  and  Ideality  very  deficient ;  and 
perhaps  the  original  propounders  of  these  notions  possessed  such  a  combi- 
nation :  but  this  is  not  the  language  of  universal  human  nature,  nor  of  phy- 
sical nature  either.  Where  Ideality  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  there 
is  an  innate  desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  an  instinctive  love  and  admiration 
of  it :  and  so  far  from  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator  in  the  material 
worM  being  in  opposition  to  it,  he  has  scattered,  in  the  most  profuse  abun- 
dance, objects  calculated,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  and  gratify  the 
feeling.  What  are  the  flowera  tluit  deck  the  fields,  combining  perfect 
elegance  of  form  with  toe  most  exquisite  loveliness,  delicacy,  and  harmony 
of  unt,  but  objects  addressed  purely  to  Ideality  and  the  subordinate  feeul- 
ties  o(  Colouring  and  Form  ?  They  enjoy  not  their  beaaty  themselves, 
and  afford  neither  food,  raiment,  nor  protection  to  the  corporeal  frame  of 
man ;  and,  on  this  account,  some  persons  have  been  led  to  view  them  as 
merely  nature^s  vaniues  and  shows,  possessed  of  neither  dignity  nor  utility. 
But  the  inditidual  in  whom  Ideality  is  large,  will  in  rapture  say,  that  these 

obi^ts,  and  the  loftt  mountain, \h«d««v*«^*^«  "fl^*^*^*^"*? 
•Uth<  v-vieJ  lovelinesa  of  Vm\\  and  dale,  i^vinXaMi  ^fa^^JMi^tiffiHd 
U^hnv  .  oti  of  the  minA  ;  x>iax  ^^2^^;SS^^^> 
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with  it,  &11  the  gratifications  of  seiife  and  animal  propensity  sink  into  in- 
sipidity and  insignificance.  In  short,  to  the  phrenoloffist,  the  existence  of 
this  faculty  in  the  mind,  and  of  external  objects  fitted  to  gratify  it,  is  one 
among  numberless  instances  of  the  boundless  beneficence  of  tne  Creator 
toward  man  ;  for  it  is  a  faculty  pnrely  of  enjoyment — one  whose  sole  use 
is  to  refine,  and  exalt,  and  extena  the  range  of  our  other  powers,  to  confer 
on  us  higher  susceptibilities  of  improrement,  and  a  keener  relish  for  all 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  uniTerse. 

In  conformity  with  this  riew,  the  organ  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  all 
barbarous  and  rude  tribes  of  mankind,  and  large  in  the  nations  which 
have  made  the  highest  adtancQs  in  cirilization.  It  is  small  in  atrocious 
criminals ;  and  I  nave  observed^  that  persons  bom  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  whose  talents  and  industry  have  raised  them  to  wealth,  are  suscep- 
tible of  refinement  in  their  manners,  habits,  and  sentiments,  in  proportion 
to  the  developement  of  this  organ,  and  that  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
When  it  is  small,  their  primitive  condition  is  apt  to  stick  to  them  through 
life ;  when  large,  they  make  rapid  advances,  and  improve  by  every  oppor- 
tonity  of  mtercourse  with  their  superiors. 

This  faculty,  then,  joined  with  Love  of  Approbation,  Form,  Colouring, 
and  the  other  knowing  faculties,  and  using  Constroctiveness  as  their  in- 
strument, produces  all  the  ornaments  of  dress  and  architecture ;  and  is 
the  fountain  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Those  persons,  therefore,  who 
declaim  against  ornament,  ask  ua  to  shut  up  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  enjoyment.  An  elegant  vase,  couch,  or  chair,  fashioned  in  all  the 
delicacy  of  form  and  proportion  which  Constructiveness,  aided  by  Ideality 
and  Form,  can  attain  ;  or  the  human  form  attired  in  dress,  in  which  grace, 
atility,  and  beauty  are  combined,  is  an  object  which  our  faculties  Jtd  to 
be  agreeable ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  it  is  natural,  and  of  so  excellent 
a  onality,  that  it  is  approved  of  by  intellect  and  by  all  the  moral  powers. 

Ideality  is  one  element  in  correct  taste.  Great  Love  of  Approbation 
may  give  a  passion  for  finery ;  but  we  observe  that  intended  ornaments, 
in  the  hands  of  some  persons,  occasionally  produce  the  effect  of  deformi- 
ties, through  want  of  taste  in  their  selection  and  arrangement ;  a  result 
which  arises  partly  from  a  defootive  endowment  of  Ideality.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  enter  a  house  in  which  exquisite  taste  reigns  in  every 
object ;  in  which  each  particular  ornament  is  made  subservient  to  the 
general  effect,  and  the  impression  from  the  whole  is  that  of  a  refined  and 
pleasing  elegance  ;  we  may  be  certain  of  finding  Love  of  Approbation 
combined  with  large  Ideality  in  ono  or  both  of  the  possessors.  Indeed, 
where  the  degree  of  wealth  is  equal  in  different  persons,  we  might  almost 
guess  at  the  extent  of  these  two  faculties  by  the  different  degrees  of 
iplendour  in  their  domestic  establishment ;  and  in  cases  where  homeli-^ 
ness  is  the  prevailing  feature,  while  affluence  is  enjoyed,  we  may  predicate 
a  very  moderate  Ideality  in  the  one  or  other  of  the  heads  of  the  family. 
I  have  frequently  observed,  in  persons  who,  from  an  humble  origin,  have 
become  rich  by  commerce,  an  mtense  passion  for  domestic  splendour ; 
and,  without  a  single  exception,  I  have  remarked  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Ideality  largely  developed  in  their  heads. 

The  figures  on  subsequent  page  represent  the  organ  large  in  Chaucer, 
and  deficient  in  Locke. 

The  relish  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
developement  of  Ideality.  Temperament,  however,  modifies  the  effects  of 
this  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  organs.  The  nervous  temperament,  being 
most  favourable  to  refinement  and  susceptibility,  greatly  enhances  the 
practical  effects  of  this  faculty. 

IdeaJ/(|^  ia  necessary  to  a  tragic  actor.     The  tone  O?  NO\C^  %\i\\.^^  \» 
M  if  elevated  and  majeatiCf  and  hence  it  U  esaeTVl\^  to  vcvxi^:^^  >^^ 


perfrnnai  to  f«e1  and  ex- 
pceu  the  grotnex  of  Um 
penonagM  nhom  b«  ta- 

Id  tome  ind  iv  idnali  the 
front  pnt  of  ihis  organ  » 
moft  developed,  in  other* 
the  back  pari;  iDd,  Ctain 
>  Tew  caiei  nhieta  I  hare 
observed,  there  ia  reuon 
to  belieTB  that  the  Utlei 
ii  a  lepante  organ.  The 
back  part  ia  left  without  a 
nnmbei  on  the  baai,  and 
a  mark  of  interrogation 

note  that  the  function  is  a 
aubJKt.arinquirj.  The 
back  part  touchea  Cau 
tiouaasas  ;  and  I  auapcct 

organ,  in  a  moderate  d»- 
giee,  is  an  innedient  m 
the  emolioa  of  the  tnb- 
lime.  The  roar  of  than- 
Jer,  ot  of  a  cataract — the 
beetling  cliff  laspended 
high  in  air,  and  threaten- 
ing to  cauae  ruin  by  it* 
fiU — impreaa  the  mind 
with  fcelinga  of  terroi , 
and  il  ia  onljr  guch  objecU 
that  produce  the  ien'i 
ment  of  sublimilj.  Il 
would  be  inleroating  lo 
take  two  indiiiduala  wilh 
equal  Ideality,  but  the  one 
posaeased  of  much  and 
the  other  of  little  Cau 
linuaoeas,  to  the  vale  of 
Gtencoe,  the  pasa  of  Bor- 
iwdale,  the  cave  of  Star- 
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of  the  inblime  predooii 

natet  and  to  mark  their  diSere 

tiouanets  would  eire  the  more  profound  and  id 

Like  all  other  facultiea,  Ideatit;  maj  he  abuaed  When  permitted  to 
take  the  aacendencf  over  the  other  powers,  and  lo  aeek  it*  ovrn  graliGU' 
tion  to  the  neglect  of  the  setioua  dutiea  of  life — or  viben  cultiTatad  (o  M 
great  an  excess  as  lo  produce  a  finical  and  sickly  refinement— it  bocomei 
a  soarce  of  great  evila.  Il  appears  to  have  reached  Ihie  state  of  diieaied 
excitement  in  llouaseau,  "  The  impoasibility  of  finding  actaal  beinga, 
(worthy  of  himself,)  threw  me,"  saya  he,  "  into  the  region*  of  fancr ;  uid 
teeing  that  no  exialing  object  wat  vrontii  of  toj  delinam,  I  noorulMdil 

ia  an  ideal  v  "-'ch  mj  cieslWo  \oi»pn«Mi- — IhI  b,  ^ 
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delicioas  seDtim^ts  which  erer  entered  the  heart  of  man.  Forgetting 
altogether  the  human  race,  I  made  society  for  myself  of  perfect  creatures, 
as  celestial  by  their  Tirtaes  as  their  beauties,  and  of  sure,  tender,  and 
faithful  friends,  such  as  I  have  nerer  seen  here  below.  I  took  such  d/?- 
light  in  gliding  along  the  air  with  the  charming  objects  with  which  I  sur- 
rounded mysMf,  that  I  passed  hours  and  days  without  noticing  time  ;  and 
losing  the  recoUectioa  of  eTeiythiaff,  scarcely  had  I  eaten  a  morsel,  but 
I  burned  to  escape,-'  and  return  to  this  enchanted  world.  The  theory  of 
this  condition  of  mind  appears  to  be,  that  Rousseau  invigorated  and 
refined  every  faculty  in  nis  imaffinary  personages,  till  it  reached  the 
sundard  of  ezceUence  fitted  to  j^ease  his  large  Ideality,  and  then  he 
hizuriated  in  c<mtemplating  the  perfection  which  he  had  created. 

The  passion  for  dress,  ornament,  and  finery,  which  in  some  individuals 
goes  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  usurps  the  place  of  the  serious 
and  respectable  virtues,  results  from  an  abuse  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and 
Love  of  Af^robation,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  deficient  de- 
velopement  of  the  organs  of  Conscientiousness  and  reflection. 

In  an  hospital  Dr.  Gall  found  this  organ  considerably  developed  in  a 
man  who  was  insane ;  and  remarked  to  Uie  physicians  who  accompanied 
him,  that  he  observed  the  external  sign  which  indicted  a  talent  for  poetry. 
The  patient,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed  this  talent ;  for,  in  his  state  of 
alienation,  he  continually  composed  verses,  which  sometimes  were  not 
deficient  in  point  and  vigour.  He  belonged  to  the  lowest  class,  and  had 
received  no  education.  In  the  collection  of  M.  £squirol  Dr.  Gall  saw 
a  mask  of  an  insane  person,  who  also  was  habitually  occupied  in  versify- 
ing ;  and  in  it  the  organ  in  question  is  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the 
others.  Dr.  Willis  mentions  a  patient  of  his,  who,  during  his  paroxysms 
of  insanity,  which  were  anxiously  expected,  was  conscious  of  the  most 
delightful  and  elevated  emotions,  and  wrote  poetry  and  prose  with  equal 
facility.     This  state  of  feeling  always  disappeared  when  the  fit  went  off. 

The  sentiment  of  Ideality  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  that  of 
"  Taste,"  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart ;  only  he  regards  taste  as  one  of  the 
powers  acquired  by  habits  of  study  or  of  business. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  written  an  Essay  on  Beauty,  in  which  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion,  that  this  word  does  not  denote  one  single  and  simple 
emotion,  bn(  that  external  objects  are  said  to  be  beautiful  in  a  variety  of 
instuices  in  which  they  excite  agreeable  feeUngs,  although  the  kinds  of 
emotion  which  they  call  forth  are  very  different.  Thus,  it  is  correct 
speech  to  call  a  mathematical  theorem  beautiful,  a  rose  beautiful,  and  a 
lovely  woman  beautiful ;  yet  the  qualities  of  these  three  objects,  and  the 
kinds  of  emotion  which  they  excite,  are  so  different,  that  they  have  no 
common  property,  except  that  of  the  feeling  excited  by  all  of  them  being 
agreeable. 

Mr.  Stewart  appears  to  be  correct  in  this  observation,  and  it  is  valuable, 
in  80  far  as  it  directs  our  attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the  word  beauty ; 
but  it  throws  no  light  on  the  theory  of  the  beautiful  itself.  Phrenology, 
however,  enables  us  to  supply  Mr.  Stewart's  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
Every  faculty  is  gratified  with  contemplating  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
naturally  related.  A  grand  and  solemn  hymn  pleases  the  faculty  of 
Veneration,  and  is,  on  account  of  raising  this  delight,  pronounced  to  be 
beautiful.  A  symmetrical  figure  gratifies  the  faculty  of  Form,  and,  on 
account  of  the  pleasure  it  produces,  is  also  termed  beautiful.  A  closely 
logical  discourse  pleases  Causality  and  Comparison,  and,  on  this  account, 
M  in  like  manner  said  to  be  beautiful.  Hence,  the  inventors  of  language, 
Uttla  prone  to  nice  and  metaphysical  distinctions,  framed  the  word  heatUy^ 
*->  wapnMB  only  the  general  emotion  of  pleasure,  of  ii  c«\m  «xA  tfi^SA^ 

«^  mming  in  the  miDd  on  contemplating  owtwai^  o^>\d^^A  cA  w\js<^^ 
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kinds ;  and  in  this  sense  a  person  may  be  alive  to  beauty,  who  enjoys  a 
Tsry  imperfect  endowment  of  Ideality.  But  the  function  of  this  faculty 
is  to  produce  a  peculiarly  exquisite  and  intense  emotion  of  pleasure,  on 
surveying  certain  qualities  in  external  objects ;  and  it  surpasses  so  vastly 
in  strength  and  sublimity  the  perceptions  of  beauty  communicated  by  the 
other  faculties,  that  it  may  itself  be  regarded  as  the  founUin  of  this  de- 
lightful emotion,  and  be  styled  the  Faculty  of  the  emotion  of  Beauty. 
When  active  from  internal  causes  it  desires  beauty,  splendour,  grandeur, 
and  perfection  for  its  gratification,  and  prompts  the  other  faculties  to 
produce  and  seek  out  objects  invested  with  these  qualities. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown"^  treats  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty  as  an  original 
emotion  of  the  mind  ;  and  his  doctrine  might,  with  the  change  of  names, 
almost  be  adopted  by  a  phrenologist  in  speaking  of  Ideality.  According 
to  our  doctrine,  the  knowing  faculties  perceive  Objects  as  they  exist — 
such  as  a  landscape,  a  statue,  or  a  Grecian  temple  ;  and  the  faculty  of 
Ideality,  excited  by  their  features,  glows  with  a  delightful  and  elevated 
emotion  ;  and  to  the  qualities  in  the  external  objects  which  kindle  this 
lively  sentiment  of  pleasure,  we  ascribe  the  attribute  of  beauty.  Beauty, 
therefore,  though  apjMreciated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, is  enjoyed  as  a  strong  emotion  <mly  when  these  act  in  conjunction 
with  Ideality.  If  the  intellect  acts  alone.  Ideality  renuiining  quiescent, 
the  feeling  of  beauty  experienced  will  be  less  vivid.  Hence,  if  a  person 
be  extremely  deficient  in  Ideality,  the  most  lovely  objects  in  external 
nature  may  appear  to  him  invested  with  all  their  pleasing  attributes  of 
form,  colour,  size,  and  arrangement ;  but  be  will  never  thrill  with  th^t 
sublime  emotion,  or  that  ecstatic  delight,  which  prompts  th<^  exclamation 
that  the  object  contemplated  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Dr..  Thomas  Brown, 
in  perfect  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  says :  '*  You  are  now  in  no 
danger  of  confounding  that  view  of  beauty,  which  regards  it  as  an  emohM, 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain  previous  perceptions  or  conceptions, 
which  may  induce  t7,  but  may  also,  by  the  operation  (^  the  common  laws 
of  suggestion,  induce,  at  other  times,  in  like  manner,  other  states  of  mind, 
exclusive  of  the  emotion — ^with  the  very  different  doctrine,  that  regards 
beauty  as  the  object  of  a  peculiar  internal  sense,  which  might,  therefore, 
from  the  analogy  conveyed  in  that  name,  be  supposed  to  be  as  uniform 
in  its  feelings  as  our  other  senses,  on  the  presence  of  their  particular 
objects,  are  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  in  the  intimations  afforded  by 
them.  Such  a  sense  of  beauty,"  says  he,  **  as  a  fixed  regular  object,  we 
assuredly  have  not ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  are  without  such  an 
original  susceptibility  of  a  mere  emotion,  that  is  not,  like  sensation,  the 
direct  and  uniform  effect  of  the  presence  of  its  objects,  but  may  vary  in 
the  occasions  on  which  it  rises,  like  our  other  emotions ;  lovo,  for  exam- 
pie,  or  hate,  or  astonishment,  which  various  circumstances  may  ^produce, 
or  various  other  circumstances  may  prevent  from  arising." 

If  Dr.  Brown  had  added  to  his  theory  the  statement,  that  some  in- 
dividuals possess  from  nature  a  great  susceptibility  of  experiencing  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  while  others  appear  almost  insensible  to  it,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  the  emotions  of  love,  hate,  and  astonishment,  which  ho  men- 
tions— and  that  this  constitutional  difference  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
different  percepti(ms  of  beauty  enjoyed  by  different  persons— he  would 
have  rendered  his  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  nearly  complete. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated.  What  constitutes  poetry  1     The 
m  •SondtA  by  Phrenology  is,  that  the  elements  of  poetry  are  all  the 
"(i  ind  perce|ition8  of  the  huinan  faculties,  imbued  with  the  quality 
^fiif •    tdeahtj  itsdlf  is  a  pnmitive  emotion,  which  may  be  describedt 
m  l»  dsfinad.     It  bKcmouVaea,  axA  tasbl^  ^vnloitA  \ji«u^  ^vth 
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rnntf  emotion  andconceptioii  whose  stnking  qaalidet  are  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  ita  own  natore.     If  ii  is  the  feeling  of  the  hesutiful,  then  it  will 
naturally  combine  with  the  highest  and  best  manifestations  of  the  other 
/Realties,  and  stand  opposed  to  all  imperfection. 

By  communicating  the  desire  of  perfection,  Ideality  erects  a  high  stan- 
dard in  the  mind,  by  which  to  compare  actual  attainments.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  it  appears  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  man,  as  a  progressire  being.  To  the  lower  animals,  which  can- 
not pass  beyond  their  primitive  c^dition,  a  desire  of  arriTiiig  at  a  more 
perfect  state  would  hare  been  a  source  of  pain  ;  whereas  to  man,  with 
an  undefined  scope  of  improvement  before  him,  no  feeling  could  be  more 
useful  and  delightful.  When  regulated  by  reason,  the  perfection  which 
it  aims  at  is  not  that  which  belongs  to  God  or  to  superior  beings  ;  but 
that  which  resulu  fh>m  the  best  action  of  all  the  faculties  of  man  as  a* 
being  of  limited  power. 

Lord  Jeffiey*s  article  on  Beauty,  in  the  Suppiement  to  the  Eneyclopadia 
BritannUa,*  appears  to  me  to  proceed  on  a  misconception  of  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Brown,  and  to  be  unsound  and  inconsistent  with  human  nature. 
His  lordship  conceives  that  all  **  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  must 
have  for  their  objects  the  sufferings  or  enjoyments  of  sentient  bein^ ;" 
and  he  rejects,  "  as  ifUrinnadly  aSturd  and  incredible^  the  supposition, 
that  material  objects,  which  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight  the 
body,  should  yet  excite,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  power- 
ful emotions  which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty.*' 
Accordingly  he  lays  it  down,  that  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  contemplating 
a  Highland  landscape  arises  from  associating,  with  the  wilds  which  we 
gaze  upon,  ideas  of  the  rude  sons  of  the  mist  and  the  mountain  who  in- 
Eabit  them ;  from  our  conjuring  up,  while  we  look  upon  their  scenes, 
recollections  of  their  loves,  their  hates,  their  strifes,  their  shouts  of  victory, 
and  their  lamentations  over  the  dead ;  and  from  our  ascribing  the  delight 
occasioned  by  these  emotions  to  the  external  objects  themselves,  as  their 
cause,  and  conceiving  them  to  possess  the  quality  of  beauty,  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  only  the  occasions  which  excite  these  other  emotions  in 
our  minds.  In  the  bust  of  Lord  Jeffrey  Ideality  is  not  the  most  prominent 
feature ;  but  the  organs  of  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Causality  are 
large  ;  and  this  combination  would  produce  precisely  such  a  state  of  mind, 
on  surveying  a  mountain-pass,  as  what  he  here  describes.  Ideality  not 
being  very  energetic,  the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  grandeur  would  be  only 
secondary  in  power ;  whereas  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Causality, 
being  more  vigorous,  and  in  ceaseless  activity,  would  suggest  a  thousand 
incidents,  and  their  relationsy  connected  with  the  scene.  This  state  of 
mind,  however,  would  be  peculiar  to  persons  possessing  this  combination. 

To  put  this  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I  accompanied  a  French 
gentleman  to  the  Trosachs,  and  marked  his  emotions  as  he  stood  in  the 
gorge  of  the  pass  leading  toward  Lock  Katrine.  He  was  comparatively  a 
stranger  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  history  of  Scotland ;  although,  at  the 
same  time,  from  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  he  had  some  few 
ideas  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  which  he  might  have 
associated  with  the  rocks  which  he  beheld.  He  possessed,  however, 
considerable  Ideality  and  a  cultivated  understanding.  When  the  scene 
burst  upon  him  in  the  full  effulgence  of  its  glory,  he  stood  in  mute  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  until  I  ssked  him  what  ideias  were  passing  in  his  mind. 
His  answer  was,  "  Mon  Dieu,  je  sens,  et  je  ne  pense  pes."  I  explained 
to  him  the  motive  of  the  question,  and  he  declared  that  he  experienced 
only  feelings  of  the  most  intense  and  elevating  description ;  that  evenf 
nerre  ihriUed  with  pleasure,  and  that  he  thought  ot  nolYim^^Wxt^iv^^ 

*  Page  181. 
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himself  entirely  to  these  delightfal  emotions.  On  analyzing  them,  he 
said  that  he  felt  his  mind  excited  to  rapture  by  the  richness  and  exquisite 
elegance  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  the  mountains  were  clothed ; 
that  his  soul  was  awed  into  sublimity  by  the  stupendous  and  broken  cUfis 
which  towered  in  magnificence  t.o  the  clouds  ;  and  that  even  the  chill  of 
fear  crept  silently  along  his  nerves,  as  the  projecting  precipices  were  per- 
.  ceived  threatening  to  fall,  and  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  world 
around  :  and  again  he  declared,  that  he  thought  not,  and  cared  uot,  who 
inhabited  the  wilds,  until  the  force  of  the  first  and  most  exquisite  emotion 
was  spent ;  after  which  his  mind  began  to  be  occupied  with  ideas  of  col- 
lateral objects,  or  coolly  to  think ;  and  that  then  the  emotion  diminished 
rapidly  in  intensity,  till  at  last  it  ceased  entirely  to  exist. 

On  another  occasion  I  accompanied  a  gentleman,  also  of  education  and 
a  cultivated  understanding,  but  with  little  Ideality,  to  the  same  spot.  He 
looked  calmly  around,  and  exclaimed,  **  Pretty  trees  these  !  High  hills ! 
Terrible  uproar  of  elements  been  here  !  Difficult  pass  for  the  Highland- 
ers !"  <S&c. ;  but  he  exhibited  no  emotion  and  no  deep-toned  sentiment  of 
the  sablime,  like  the  other. 

The  former  of  these*  instances  showed  that  the  supposition  *'  that  ma- 
terial objects,  which  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  deUght  the  body,  should 
yet  excite,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful  emotions 
which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty,"  is  not  quite  so 
'*  intrinsically  absurd  and  incredible  "  as  Lord  Jefirey  imagines ;  while 
the  second  instance  indicated  that  Ideality  is  truly  the  Acuity  which  feels 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and  that,  where  it  is  not  powerful,  the  most 
magnificent  scenes  may  be  regarded  with  pleasure,  but  with  no  intense 
emotions  of  beauty. 

In  composition  this  faculty  imparts  splendour  and  elevation  to  the 
style,  and  it  manifests  itself  in  prose  as  well  as  in  pOetiy.  The  style  of 
Lord  Bacon  is  remarkably  imbued  with  the  splendour  of  Ideality,  some- 
times to  excess,  while  that  of  Locke  is  as  decidedly  plain  ;  and  the  por- 
traits of  both  show  that  their  heads  corresponded  with  these  different 
manifestations,  Hazlitt*s  head  indicated  a  large  de vdlopement  of  Id eality, 
and  the  faculty  glows  in  his  compositions.  It  was  the  sustaining  power 
which  gave  effect  to  his  productions ;  for  he  was  eminent  for  neither 
sound  principles,  correct  observations,  nor  extensive  knowledge.  He 
seems  to  have  relied  chiefly  on  his  imagination  and  language  for  success ; 
and  his  works  are  already  sinking  into  the  shades  of  oblivion.  In  Lord 
Jeffrey's  head,  as  it  appears  in  the  bust,  Ideality  does  not  predominate. 
The  report  was  current  at  the  time,  that  the  review  of  Lord  Byron's 
Tragedies,  which  appeared  in  No.  Ixxii.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (Feb- 
ruary, 1822,)  was  the  joint  production  of  these  two  celebrated  authors ; 
and  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hazlitt's  Ideality  is  larger  than  Lord 
Jeffrey's,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  article,  to 
assign  to  each  the  sentences  which  he  wrote.  Lord  Jeffrey's  predomi- 
nating intellectual  organs  are  Eventuality,  which  treasures  up  simple  in- 
cidents or  events ;  Comparison,  which  glances  at  their  analogies  and 
relations ;  and  Causality,  which  gives  depth  and  logical  consistency  to 
the  whole.  Hazlitt,  oh  the  other  hand,  possessed  a  large  Comparison, 
respectable  Causality,  with  a  decidedly  large  Ideality,  elevating  ana  adorn- 
ing his  intellectual  conceptions.  Proceeding  on  these  views,  I  wonki 
attribute  the  following  sentence  to  Lord  Jeffiiey's  pen,  as  characteristic 
of  his  manner.  Speaking  of  the  qualities  of  Shakspeare's  writings,  the 
reviewer  says :  "  'Though  time  may  have  hallowed  things  that  were  at 
first  but  common,  and  accidental  associations  imparted  a  charm  to  much 
that  was  in  itself  indifferent,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  was  an 
original  sanctity  which  time  only  matured  and  extended,  and  an  iriierent 
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eharm  from  which  the  association  derived  all  its  power.  And  when  we 
lode  candidly  and  calmly  to  the  works  of  our  early  dramatists,  it  is  impos- 
a&Ie,  we  think,  to  dispute,  that,  after  criticism  has  done  its  worst  on 
them ;  after  all  deductions  for  impossible  plots  and  fantastical  characters, 
unaccountable  forms  of  speech,  and  occasional  eztrayagance,  indelicacy, 
and  horrors  ;  there  is  a  facility  and  richness  about  them,  both  of  thought 
and  of  diction ;  a  force  of  inrention,  and  a  depth  of  sagacity ;  an  originality  ' 
of  conception,  and  a  play  of  fancy ;  a  nakedness  and  energy  of  passion, 
and,  above  all,  a  copiousness  of  imagery,  and  a  sweetness  and  flexibility 
of  verse,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  earlier  or  in  later  times ;  and 
places  them,  in  our  estimation,  in  the  very  highest  and  foremost  place 
among  ancient  or  modem  poets/'*  In  thispaasa^  we  have  the  minute- 
ness of  enumeration  of  Eventuality,  the  discrimination  of  Comparison 
and  Causality,  and  the  good  taste  of  a  fair,  but  none  of  the  elevation, 
ornament,  and  intensity  of  a  large,  Ideality.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
reviewt  we  find  the  following  sentences :  In  Byron,  **  there  are  some 
sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but  the  general  march 
of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical.  His  lines  do  not  vibrate  like 
polished  lances,  at  oncb  strong  and  liffht,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons,  but 
are  wielded  like  clum^  batons  in  a  bloodless  affray. . .  He  has  too  little 
sympathy  with  the  ortunary  feelings  and  frailties  of  humanity  to  suc- 
ceed well  in  their  representation.  *  His  soul  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells 
aparL*. . .  It  does  not  *  hold  the  mirror  op  to  nature,'  nor  catch  the  hues  of 
surrounding  objects ;  but,  like  a  kindled  furnace,  throws  out  its  intense 
glare  and  gloomy  grandeur  on  the  narrow  scene  which  it  irradiates.*' 
Here  we  perceive  the  glow  of  Ideality :  the  simplicity  of  the  former  style 
is  gone,  and  the  diction  has  become  elevated,  figurative,  and  (nmamental. 
I  am  not  informed  regarding  the  particular  sentences  which  each  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen  wrote  in  this  review :  but  these  extracts  will 
serve  as  brief  examples  of  the  differences  produced  on  the  style  when 
Ideality  sheds  few  or  many  beams  on  the  pen  of  the  author ;  and  I  regard 
the  probabilities  as  very  strong,  that  the  passages  are  assigned  to  weir 
actual  sources. 
The  organ  is  ascertained. 

20.  WIT,  OR  MIRTHFULNESS. 

Evert  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  wit,  and  yet  no  word  presents  more 
difficulties  in  its  definition.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  to  convey  a  just  idea 
of  the  faculty  which  produces  it,  he  could  discover  no  better  method  than 
to  describe  it  as  the  predominant  feature  in  the  minds  of  Rabelais,  Cer- 
vantes, Boileau,  Racme,  Swift,  Sterne,  Voltaire.  In  all  these  authors, 
and  in  many  other  persons  who  manifest  a  sunilar  talent,  the  anterior- 
superior-lateral  parts  of  the  forehead  are  prominent  and  rounded.  When 
this  developement  is  excessively  large,  it  is  attended  with  a  disposition, 
apparently  irresistible,  to  view  objects  in  a  ludicrous  light. 

Wit,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  laughter.  Laughing,  like  cry- 
ing, may  arise  from  a  variety  of  faculties.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  boy 
in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is  large,  and  who  laughs  when  one  grimes  him  a 
penny.  Another  youth,  who  possesses  a  large  Love  of  Approbation,  laughs 
when  unexpected  prajse  is  bestowed  upon  him.  These  facts,  to  which 
many  more  might  be  added,  show  that  we  may  smile  from  any  pleasing 
affection  of  the  sentiments,  or  even  of  some  of  the  propensities  ;  and  that 
the  cause  of  a  smile  is  not  always  the  ludicrous.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstances  which  occur  in  hysterical  affections.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  lady  or  child  laugh  and  cry  alternately  and  involuntarily, 
•  Pp.  416-17.  t  P.  420. 
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apparently  on  acconnt  of  some  Tarying  afieetion  of  the  whole  mental  sy* 
tem,  rather  than  from  any  particular  ludicrous  or  distressing  idea  present 
mg  itself  by  turns  to  the  fancy.  I  have  noticed  &rther,  that  a  large 
developement  of  Hope,  Benevolence,  and  Wonder,  producing  happy  emo- 
tions, predisposes  the  possessor  to  laugh ;  while  Cautiousness,  Veneration, 
Conscientiousness,  and  Reflection,  when  predominant,  give  rise  to  a 
natural  seriousness  and  gravity,  adverse  to  laughter,  the  tone  of  these 
faculties  being  grave  and  solemn. 

There  may  1^  much  excellent  wit,  without  exciting  us  to  laugh.  In- 
deed  Lord  Chesterfield  lays  it  down  as  a  charactenstic  feature  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  that  he  should  never  laugh  ;  and  although  this 
rule  is  absurd,  yet  there  may  be  a  high  enjoyment  of  wit  without  laughter. 
The  following  are  instances  in  point :  There  is  a  story  of  a  Nottingham- 
shire publican,  lAttUjohn  by  name,  who  put  up  the  figure  of  Robin  Hood 
for  a  sign,  with  the  following  lines  below  it : 

"  All  ye  that  relish  ale  that's  good, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Robin  Hood; 
If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home. 
Come  in  and  drink  with  £4f(ie;o^**  • 

This  is  genuine  wit,  what  even  Chesterfield  would  allow  to  be  so ;  and 
yet  it  does  not  force  us  to  laueh.  Another  instance  is  the  following : 
Louis  XY.  once  heard  than  an  English  nobleman  (Lord  Stair)  at  his  court 
wa8.remarkably  like  himself.  Upon  his  lordship's  going  to  court,  the  king, 
who  iMi  very  guilty  of  saying  rude  things,  observed,  upon  seeing  him, 
**  A  ronhrkable  ukeness,  upon  my  word !  My  lord,  was  your  mother  exet 
in  France  1"  To  which  his  lordship  replied,  with  great  politeness,  *'  No, 
please  your  majesty,  but  my  father  was."  This  ^so  is  admirably  witty; 
but  it  does  not  excite  laughter.  In  Prior*s  song  upon  a  young  lady  en- 
treating her  mother  to  allow  her  to  come  out^  (as  it  is  called,)  there  is  an 
allusion  which,  likewise,  is  very  fine  wit,  although  it  is  not  laughable. 
The  lady  is  alluding  to  the  liberty  enjoyed,  and  Sko  conquests  made,  by 
her  elder  sister.     The  last  two  stanzas  are  these : 

"  Dear,  dear  mamma,  for  once  let  me 

Like  her  my  fortune  try, 
I'll  have  an  earl  as  well  as  she, 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 
The  fair  prevailed — mamma  gave  way. 

And  Kitty,  at  her  desire, 
Obtained  the  OHf  riot  for  a  day. 

And  set  the  world  on  firb." 

In  all  these  instances  every  one  must  perceive  wit,  although  no  incli- 
nation  to  laughter  is  excited.  In  the  following  cases,  again,  the  risible 
muscles  are  affected,  though,  in  fact,  the  real  point  of  wit  contained  in  them 
is  infinitely  less : 

The  story  of  the  Nottingham  publican,  named  Littlejohn,  who  erected 
the  sign  of  Robin  Hood^  goes  on  to  say,  that  Mr.  Littlejohn  having  died, 
his  successor  thought  it  a  pity  to  lose  so  capital  a  sign  and  so  much  ex- 
cellent poetry,  and  accordingly  retained  both ;  only,  erasing  his  predeces- 
sor's name,  he  substituted  his  own  in  its  place.     'Hie  lines  then  ran  thus : 

"  All  ye  who  relish  ale  that's  good. 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Rolmi  Hood; 
If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home. 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Samuel  Johnaon.** 

The  whole  wit  is  now  gone,  and  yet  the  lines  are  much  more  laughable 
than  before.     In  like  manner,  when  a  aeivaxvlVet  a  ton^e  fall  from  a  plate, 
and  a  gentleman  at  the  table  said,  ^^  OK  neNei  mxA*,  \>^%^TCkA\ci  loj^cuff 
iwgyuBf "  there  was  genuine  vrit  in  the  lemwVL  *,  WVy«\iW\.%xia'Ca«t  «%THVii;.x 
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who  had  heard  that  thk  was  witty,  let  fall  a  shoalder  of  motton,  and 
thought  to  ^et  off  by  stylinff  this  accident,  too,  a  lapsus  lingu<Et  the  whole 
wit  was  extinguished,  but  laughter  would  be  more  irresistibly  proToked. 
Now,  in  what  does  the  wit  of  the  first  instances  consist !  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  more  laughable  effect  of  the  second  class  of  cases,  in  which 
the  wit  is  actually  extmffuished  t 

This  leads  me  to  a  definition  of  wit.  Locke  describes  it  as  ^  lying 
most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quick- 
ness, and  Tariety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy."* 
Now,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  this  definition  is  erroneous.  For  ex* 
ample,  when  Goldsmith,  in  his  beautiful  verses  on  hope,  compares  that 
great  blessing  of  humanity  to  the  light  of  a  taper,  he  adds  a  circumstance 
of  resemblance,  which,  according  to  Locke's  definition,  is  the  perfection 
of  wit : 


4{ 


Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light. 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 
Aatd  sHUj  M  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  m  brighter  ray." 

But  this,  m  pomt  of  fiict,  is  only  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  not  in  the 
least  witty.  In  like  manner,  Moore,  in  the  following  verses,  introduces 
comparisons,  which  also  have  great  beauty,  but  are  entirely  destitute  of 
wiu    In  his  song  on  music's  powers  to  awaken  the  memory,  he  says  : 

*'  lake  the  gale  which  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers. 
Is  the  grateful  breath  of  song 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours. 
Filled  with  balm,  the  gale  sighs  on, 

When  the  flowers  have  sunk  in  death, 
So  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone. 

Its  memory  lives  in  music's  breath." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  pains  of  memory,  he  says  : 

*'  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  link'd  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  (all 

lake  leaves  in  wintry  weather 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted ; 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garland's  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed." 

In  these  instances  we  have  the  most  unexpected  resemblances  presented 
to  the  mind,  beautiful,  as  I  have  said,  but  not  witty ;  and  when  we  ana- 
lyze the  images,  we  are  able  to  refer  them  all  to  Comparison  and  Ideality 
as  their  origin ;  the  suggestion  of  simple  resemblance,  adorned  with  beauty, 
beinff  their  constituent  elements. 

Wherein,  then,  do  the  comparisons  which  are  vritty,  such  as  those 
already  cited,  or  Hudibras^s  famous  simile, 

"  When,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn," 

differ  from  those  which  are  not  witty  1  This  brings  us  at  last  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  real  nature  of  wit,  and  to  the  main  object  of  all  these 
remarks,  the  function  of  the  organ  now  under  consideration. 

The  authority  of  the  metaphysicians  tends  to  support  the  idea  that  the 

talent  for  perceiving  resemblances  is  distinct  from  that  which  discriminates 

differences.    Malebranche  observes,  that  "There  are  geniuses  of  two 

forta.     The  one  remarks  easily  the  diferencta  ex»\iiiJt\>eVwwa.^W'\^^\% 

'  JBIssajf  on  the  Human  ^/fKierstoiwUng,  b.  u.^  c,  li.*  ^  %. 
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•ad  these  are  the  ezceUent  genimes.  The  others  iniaguie  and  suppose 
resemblances  between  things,  and  these  are  the  Muperficial  miixk."* 
Locke  makes  the  same  distinction.  After  speaking  of  wit  as  *<  lying  most 
in  the  assemblage  of  ideas  wherein  any  resemblance  or  congruity  can  be 
found,"  he  proceeds  thus :  **  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the 
other  side,  in  separating  carefully,  one  from  another ,  ideas  wherein  can 
be  found  t?u  least  difference^  thereby  to  avoid  beins  misled  by  similitude 
and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.** f  Lord  Bacon  says,  that 
**  the  chief  and  (as  it  were)  radical  distinction  between  minds,  in  regard  to 
philosophy  and  science,  is  this — that  some  minds  have  greater  power  and 
are  more  fitted  for  the  observation  of  the  differences,  others  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  resenddaneeSf  of  things." 

These  ideas  will  be  better  understood  b^  an  illustration.  The  objec- 
tion is  sometimes  stated,  that  Phrenok^  is  no  science,  because  a  large 
organ  of  Destnictiveness  and  a  large- organ  of  Benevolence  may  be  found 
in  the  same  head,  and  then  they  will  neutralize  each  other.  Wee  an  ecid 
and  an  alkali.  This  objection  would  ^ring  from  a  mind  in  which  the  power 
of  perceiving  resemblances  was  ^ater  than  that  which  perceives  difie- 
rences,  and  would  appear  conclusive  at.  first  sight  to  minds  similarly  con- 
stituted. But  a  person  having  a  large  endowment  of  the  faculty  for  per- 
ceiving distinctions,  would  discriminate  in  a  moment  the  difference  between 
two  chemical  substances,  placed  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  and  two 
organs  subsisting  separately,  havinf  distinct  functions,  and  calculated  for 
acting  on  different  occasions  ;  and  ne  would  see  that  the  analogy  had  no 
force  whatever. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  faculty  of  Compafison,  tobe  afterward  treated 
of,  perceives  resemblances,  the  question  occurs.  Which  is  tho  faculty  that 
perceives  (^t^erences  ?  Mr.  Scott  has  been  led  to  believe,  that  this  de- 
pends upon  the  faculty  of  Wit,  and  that  the  primitive  function  of  the  power 
is  to  distinguish  differences.  He  conceives  that,  in  aU  the  foregoing  in- 
stances in  which  wit  is  recojgnised,  there  is  **  a  mixture  of  congruity  and 
incongruity,  or  that  incongruity  appears  where  congruity  was  expected," 
which  in  principle  is  the  same  thing.  This  is  nearly  the  definition  of  wit 
given  by  Beattie,  and  it  approaches  closely  to  that  given  by  Campbell  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  Now,  he  says  that  the  proper  function  of  the  faculty 
under  discussion  is  to  perceive  difference — to  observe,  in  short,  incongruity 
—-and  that  it  is  only  when  this  is  done  that  wit  is  at  all  recognised.  The 
wit  in  Lord  Stair's  reply  lies  in  the  incongruity  between  the  aiiswer  which 
Louis  received  and  that  which  he  expected.  He  evidently  anticipated 
that  Stair  would  say  that  his  mother  had  been  in  France  ;  and  the  king 
meant  it  to  be  inferred,  that  she  had  been  false,  and  that  Stair  was  his 
brother.  His  lordship's  reply,  on  the  contrary,  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  the  king.  "No,  but  my  father  was,''  implied  that  Louis,  by 
parity  of  reason,  was  descended  of  Stair's  father.  In  like  manner,  when 
Kitty 

"  Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day. 
And  set  the  world  on  fire,** 

we  perceive  the  comparison  between  the  young  beauty's  exploit  and  that 
of  PhcBton  with  the  chariot  of  the  Sun ;  and  the  difference  or  incongruity 
is  so  striking,  that  we  feel  it  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  description, 
and  relish  it  as  wit.  In  the  comparison  of  hope  to  the  taper,  on  the 
other  hand, 

"  Which  still,  as  darker  grows  ^e  night. 
Emits  a  brighter  ray," 

»  Reck,  de  la  Veriti,\Vv.  vv»,  "ifli  "^«rt.»  c. Vu 
t  EssHy,  &c.,  b.  u.%  o.  xv..»  aftoXi.  ^. 
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we  attend  only  to  the  retemUcMM,  which  is  Tery  ttrikin^  and  beautiful, 
and  mti  to  the  points  of  difference ;  and  then  the  image  strikes  as  as  a  pure 
eowyrifoit,  and  not  as  implying  any  incongruity— ^md,  in  consequence, 
it  is  not  felt  as  witty. 

Wit,  therefore,  appears  to  consist  chiefly  in  an  ijiteUectual  perception 
cfd^erenect  of  incongruity  amid  congruity ;  and  hence  wit,  like  an  ar^- 
ment,  may  be  retailed  a  thousand  times,  from  mind  to  mind,  without  losing 
its  intrinsic  qualities ;  while  humour,  which  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  Secretive- 
ness,  is  entirelypersonal,  and  must  be  witnessed  at  the  first  hand  to  be  at 
all  enjoyed.*  These  are  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject at  great  length  in  The  Phrenological  JoumaL  It  is  impossible  to  give 
here  a  comprehensive  abstract  of  his  views,  and  I  shall,  tnerofore,  quote 
only  one  paragraph.  **  I  strongly  incline,"  says  he,  **  to  think  that  this  is 
an  intellectual  faculty,  and  that,  while  its  function,  as  well  as  that  of  Com- 
parison and  Causality,  is  to  compare  ideas  or  feelings  together,  its  special 
functicm  consists  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  comparing.  It  does  not  com- 
pare, as  Comparison  does,  to  discover  resemblances  or  analogies,  nor,  as 
Causality  does,  to  draw  refined  distinctions,  or  to  observe  close  philoso- 
phical relations ;  but  it  compares  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  broad, 
violent,  extravagant  contrasts,  and  of  bringing  together  ideas  the  most  in- 
congruous, disproportionate,  and  opposite  in  existence."  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  195.) 

&.  Spurzheim,  on  the  oUier  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  same  power 
which  perceives  resemblances  perceives  differences  also.  I  see  no  rea- 
son," says  he,  "  for  adopting  two  faculties  for  the  act  of  discrimination. 
The  same  power  perceives  the  harmony  and  disharmony  of  tones ;  there 
is  only  one  power  of  Cok>uring ;  and  the  proportion  and  disproportion  in 
dimensions  are  felt  by  the  same  faculty  of  Size ;  in  the  same  way,  I  think 
that  Comparison  alone  distinguishes  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes,  diffe- 
rences, analogies,  or  identities.*^  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  on  this 
passage,  that  the  ultimate  or  simple  function  of  Comparison  is  still  under 
discussion,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the  compari- 
sons made  by  it  and  those  made  by  Size,  Form,  Tune,  and  Colouring.! 

Dr.  Spurzheim  considers  the  faculty  now  under  consideration  to  be  "a 
aenliment  which  disposes  men  to  view  everything  in  a  gay,  joyful,  and 
mirthful  manner.''  He  regards  it  as  **  given  to  man  to  render  him  merry 
and  gay — feelings  not  to  be  confounded  with  satisfaction  or  contentment : 
these  are  affections  of  every  faculty,  while  gayety  and  mirthfulness  belonjif 
to  that  which  now  occupies  our  attention."  According  to  this  view,  wit 
consists  in  conceptions  formed  by  the  mtellectual  powers,  inbued  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrous ;  in  the  same  way  a^  poetrf  consists  in  the 
productions  of  the  other  faculties,  acting  in  combination  with,  and  elevated 
by,  Ideality.  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that,  even  granting  Mr.  Scott's 
supposition  that  one  faculty  perceives  resemblances  and  another  differences, 
it  still  appears  necessary  to  admit  a  special  feeling  of  Mirthfulness.  "  We 
may  excite  Mirthfubiess,  it  is  true,  by  makii^  comparisons  of  things 
which  differ ;  but,"  says  he,  "  we  may  do  so  also  by  comparing  things 
which  resemble  each  other.  If,  amid  incongruity  and  difference,  we  seek 
for  analogies,  the  faculty  of  Comparisou  is  active,  and,  combined  with 
Mirthfulness,  it  will  undoubtedly  make  us  laugh.  But  we  may  lauflh 
heartily  at  a  single  object,  without  allusion  to  say  difference.  Those  who 
are  the  most  disposea  to  laugh  and  to  be  meny,  are  not  alwa]rs  the  most 
intelligent  and  the  most  tkMul  in  disiinffuishing  either  analogies  or  diffe- 
rences.    The  feeling  of  Mirthfulness,  therefore,  seems  to  be  special.    It 

♦  The  theory  of  humour  is  explained  on  p.  102.       ,        .    ,      .,         ,^ 
t  On  this  point,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discusa  n«Te  mdA\aSL,«A^Tlui 

PhrenologiealJmmtalf  vL,  38^  and  ix.,  435,  495  *,  alao  \3DAl«C>\i<(RL^S&OWK^« 

juon  in  uub  work, 
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may  be  ezeitod  by  pointing  out  dtfiTerenoes  or  reMmblances,  by  the  tgeney 
of  ▼ariooi  feelings,  by  playing  tricks,  or  b^  inspiring  fear.  The  fandi^ 
mental  power,  then,  cannot  be  wit.  This  is  only  one  of  its  applications, 
and  results  from  its  combination  with  intellect."  An  ingenious  writer  in 
The  Phrerudogical  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  364,  supports,  with  much  ability, 
Mr.  Scott*8  opinion,  that  the  power  of  discrimination  arises  from  the  organ 
No.  20  ;  but  also  states  weighty  reasons  for  considering  the  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  as  a  distinct  mental  power,  not  intellectual,  but  affective,  the 
organ  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  which  he  is  disposed  to  look 
for  between  the  organs  of  Wit,  Wonder,  and  Imitation.  The  locality  of 
the  organ  No.  20  in  the  forehead,  among  those  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, certainly  is  a  ground  for  presuming  that  its  function  is  not  affective. 
Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  however,  thinks  that  Mr.  Scott's  ideas  are  untenable, 
**  inasmuch  as  the  poet  Moore,  in  whose  mask  Wit  is  but  moderately 
developed,  evinces  a  very  considerable  perception  of  difference.'**^ 

In  T?ie  Pkrenologicai  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  451,  Mr.  Watson  has  given 
a  different  analysis  of  this  faculty  from  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  ably  illas- 
trated  it.  He  regards  it  as  an  intellectual  power,  whose  function  is  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  nature  or  intrinsic  properties  of  thii^,  the  office 
of  Causality  being  to  perceive  the  **  relations  of  causation  and  dependence 
in  general.'*  According  to  him,  the  ludicrous  is  a  mode  of  manifestation 
of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  he  gives  examples  in  which  Sheridan 
and  Moore  display  great  wit,  chiefly  from  Individuality  and  Comparison. 
The  faculty  now  under  discussion  also  produces  wit  as  a  mode  of  mani- 
festation ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  does  so  always  by  comparing  or  con- 
trasting the  intrinsic  qualiiies  of  objects.  The  study  of  character  "  is 
included  in  the  functions  of  Wit,  not  merely  the  actions  performed,  but 
the  real  dispositions."  "  Let  as  now  take  up,"  says  he,  **  the  Sentimental 
Tour  of  Sterne,  in  whose  mask  Causality  and  Wit  are  predominating 
organs.  Almost  the  whole  tenor  of  this  work,  unlike  that  of  most  tour- 
ists, consists  of  disq^uisitions  concerning  the  dispositions  and  inherent 
qualities  of  persons  and  things ;  for,  instead  of  narrating  virfiom  and  what 
he  saw,  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  in  speculations  as  to 
their  conditions,  dependences,  nature,  and  qualities.  We  wish  to  con- 
dense the  evidence  in  support  of  the  views  now  advanced  concerning  the 
organ  of  Wit,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  sparing  in  our  quotations  from  each 
author,  and,  indeed,  select  them  rather  as  examples  than  evidence,  leaving 
to  those  who  may  feel  inclined  the  office  of  trying  their  soundness,  by 
reference  to  the  general  writings  of  the  authors  enumerated.  In  the  Pre- 
face written  for  the  Sentimental  Journey  we  have  the  following  disquisition: 

"  *  Your  idle  people  leave  their  native  country,  and  go  abroad  for  some 
reason  or  reasons,  which  may  be  derived  from  one  of  these  general  causes 
•^-Inferiority  of  body ;  Imbecility  of  mind  ;  or  Inevitable  necessity. 

"  '  The  first  two  include  all  those  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water, 
labouring  with  pride,  curiosity,  vanity,  or  spleen,  subdivided  and  combined 
ad  infinitum. 

"  *  The  third  class  inclades  the  whole  army  of  peregrine  martyrs ;  more 
especially  those  travellers  who  set  out  upon  their  travels  with  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  either  as  delinquents  travelling  under  the  direction  of  governors 
recommended  by  the  magistrates — or  young  gentlemen  transported  by  the 
cruelty  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  travelling  under  the  direction  of 
governors  recommended  by  Oxford,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow. 

<*  *  There  is  a  fourth  class,  but  their  number  is  so  small  that  they  would 

not  deserve  a  distinction,  were  it  not  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature 

to  observe  the  greatest  precision  and  nicety,  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  ckor 

9'^ttcfer,    And  these  men  I  speak  of  axe  aucYx  aa  cxcna  >^«  «a%&^  «ad  «o- 
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joum  m  a  land  of  ttnuagen,  with  a  Tiew  of  saTing  money  for  Tariont 
loasoBs  and  npon  yarious  pretences  ;  bat  as  ther  might  also  save  them- 
•alvee  and  others  a  ^|reat  deal  of  nnnecessary  trouble  by  saving  their  money 
at  home,  and  as  their  reasons  for  travelling  are  the  least  complex  of  any 
other  species  of  emigrants,  I  shall  distinguish  these  gentlemen  by  the  name 
of  *  Simple  Travellers.' 

" '  Thus  the  whole  circle  of  traToliers  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
beads : 

Idle  Trayellers,  Proud  Travellers, 

Inc^uisitive  Travellers,  Vain  Travellers, 

Lyug  Travellers,  Splenetic  Travellers. 

*♦  *  Then  follow 

The  Travellers  of  Necessity, 

The  Delinquent  and  Felonious  Traveller, 

The  Unfortunate  and  Innocent  Traveller, 

The  Simple  Traveller ;  and,  lastly, 

The  Sentimental  Traveller,  (meaning  thereby  myself.*) 

**  There  is  in  these  distinctions  an  admixture  both  of  philosophy  and 
wit,  but  certainly  more  of  the  former  ;  and  if  our  readers  have  gone  along 
with  our  previous  conclusions,  they  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  attribute  both 
the  one  and  the  other  to  the  organ  bearing  the  cognomen  of  the  latter. 
Agun  he  says : 

^  *  The  sons  and  daughters  of  service  part  with  liberty,  but  not  with 
nature,  in  their  contracts  ;  they  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  have  their  little 
vanities  and  wishes  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  bondage,  as  well  as  their 
task-masters.' 

*<' Sheridan  enjoyed  no  slight  reputation  as  a  wit ;  but  any  one  taking  the 
trouble  to  ansdyze  his  manifestations  in  that  way,  will  soon  perceive  that 
the  wit  of  this  remarkable  individual  almost  always  consists  of  compari- 
sons, or  contrasts  of  proportion,  position,  objects,  and  events,  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  their  attributes  or  inherent  properties.  For  instance, 
he  compares  a  tall  thin  man  with  a  short  fat  wile,  to  a  church  and  steeple ; 
beaux  flirting  with  a  lady  seated  in  a  very  high  carriage,  to  supporters  hans- 
ing  half-way  up  the  door  ;  a  tall  thin  man,  to  a  tree  run  up  against  a  wall; 
and  such  a  one  with  his  arms  spread,  to  a  cross  on  a  Good-Friday  bun." 

**  As,  therefore,  in  the  works  of  individuals  noted  for  the  large  deve- 
lopement  of  Wit,  we  find  a  peculiar  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  essential 
properties  of  things,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  of  them  an  equal 
tendency  to  ridicule  all  fancy,  philosophy,  and  reasoning,  wherein  there 
appears  neglect  or  ignorance  of  these  attributes  ;  as  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  organ  which  can  include  perceptions  of  this  nature  in  its  func- 
tion ;  and  as  the  inherent  properties  of  the  constituent  narts  of  creation 
teem  to  be  intellectual  perceptions,  equally  distinct  from  those  of  condition 
or  dependence  as  those  of  objects  are  from  those  of  their  position  and  physi- 
cal properties ;  there  seems  no  slight  probability  for  supposing  the  exis- 
tence of  some  distinct  organ  for  such  perceptions  ;  and,  fartherv  if  we  find 
them  manifested  strongly  when  the  organ  of  Wit  is  larse ;  if  the  peculiar 
wit  and  satire  ^believed  to  be  connects  with  the  function  of  this  organ  is 
found  to  depend  essentially  on  such  perceptions ;  and  If  other  kinds  of 
wit — that  of  Curran  and  Sheridan,  for  instance — ^may  exist  with  a  mode- 
rate or  deficient  endowment  of  this  organ ;  we  shall  be  almost  necessarily 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  perception  of  inherent  properties  does  depend 
OD  the  oigan  of  Wit,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  exist  powerful  when  the 
organ  is  feebly  developed,  which  we  have  in  vain  looked  for: 

<<  It  hence  appears  that  the  range  of  this  faculty  \a  ivt  mot^  «iX«ca\^«^ 
snd  that  It  forma  a  much  more  essential  ingiedietit  Vxi  <raii  ^'\q%Qt^c^ 
capacity,  than  could  be  predicated  from  only  obtenVn^  \UTniai)&«!i^J^^^stA 
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when  actmg  along  with  SecretifeneM,  Self-Esteem,  CombatiTenest,  and 
Deatractiveness,  to  produce  irony,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  satire  ;  or,  with 
other  intellectual  powers,  to  sparkle  in  the  sallies  of -wit.  Directed  toward 
man,  it  probably  gives  a  tendency  to  investigate  the  real  character,  instead 
of  resting  content  with  observing  appearances  or  actions,'  which  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  the  bent  of  Sterne's  mind,  and  considerably  so  of  that 
of  Franklin.  Taking  the  direction  of  religion,  it  will  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God,  as  manifested  m  creation.  Cowper  affi>rds 
an  example  of  this,  and  Socrates  may  be  also  named.  In  physiology 
primary  or  essential  function,  as  distinct  from  modes  of  manifestation,  and 
particular  actions  and  directions,  will  be  its  aim.  To  the  metaphysician 
It  will  impart  a  strong  desire  for  ascertaining  the  nature  and  inherent 
powers  01  mind,  and  of  creation  in  general.  Phrenology,  being  a  union 
of  the  latter  two — the  metaphysician  and  the  physiologist — it»  founders 
will  afford  us  a  suitable  illustration.  In  the  bust  of  Dr.  Gall  the  organ  is 
represented  much  less  developed  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Spurzheim ;  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  in  discriminating  modes  of  manifestation,  and  par- 
ticular directions  of  the  mental  powers,  from  the  powers  themselves,  is 
familiar  to  all  phrenologists.  Perhaps,  too,  we  shall  not  err  in  adducing 
Locke  as  a  negative  mstance  of  the  faculty.  In  the  portraits  of  this 
philosopher  Comparison  and  Causality  appear  greatly  larger  than  Wit ; 
and  his  system  derives  not  only  ideas,  but  the  mental  feelings,  from  ex- 
ternal impressions  ;  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  mind  a  capability 
of  l>eing  affected  by  impressions  on  the  external  senses,  he  endowed  it 
with  the  faculties  of  perception,  contemplation,  memory,  comparison,  and 
abstraction,  which  are  in  reality  but  modes  of  activity,  not  inherent  powers. 
His  grounds  for  denying  the  innateness  of  ideas  were  their  non-manifes- 
tation, or  various  modifications  in  different  individuals,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  modes  of  being  were  to  him  in  lieu  of  innate  powers. 

'*  It  has  been  supposed  that  Uie  organ  of  Wit  gives  a  tendency  to  view 
everything  in  a  ludicrous  light  ;  but  u  the  ideas  here  proposed  concerning 
its  functions  prove  correct,  such  a  supposition  must  be  untenable ;  and 
that  it  is  so,  in  point  of  fact,  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  nature.  Hie 
masks  of  Drs.  Cullen,  Franklin,  and  Spurzheim  exhibit  a  greater  deve- 
lopement  of  the  organ  than  do  those  of  Curran,  Swift,  and  Sheridan.  And 
farther,  let  any  one  appeal  to  his  own  private  friends  in  whom  the  organ 
is  largely  developed,  and  ask  whether  they  are  not  oftener  pained  than 
pleased  by  things  of  opposite  and  unharmonizing  nature  brought  into 
unnecessary  contact ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  delighted  by  harmonies 
between  the  properties  or  attributes,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  of  diffe- 
rent objects.** 

*'  It  seems  that  almost  all  amusing  wit  consists  in  a  slight  resemblance 
addressed  to  the  function  of  one  organ,  and  at  the  same  time  a  difference 
to  that  of  another — thus  coming  still  nearer  to  Mr.  Scott's  theory  of 
laughter  than  his  own  view  of  wit  could  do.  For,  if  there  were  distinct 
organs  to  perceive  resemblance  and  difference,  each  would  be  simUarly 
excited  by  the  specimens  of  wit ;  but  if  these  be  modes  of  activity  common 
to  all  the  intellectual  powers,  then  one  of  them  is  agreeably  excited  by 
the  similaritjr,  and  the  other  jarred  by  the  contrast,  producing  different 
states  of  excitement.  We  saj  *  jarred,*  because  the  more  any  organ  is 
developed,  the  more  are  similarities  and  harmonies  between  its  perceptions 
•ought  after ;  Tune,  Colour,  and  Number,  for  example.'* 

My  own  views  coincide  with  those  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  that  the  organ  in 

question  manifests  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous,  and  that  wit  consists 

iaaajr  form  of  intellectual  conception  combined  with  this  sentiment.    If 

Cfttf  t^uaion  is  adopted,  however,  anolYkei  c^uealKoxi  vnAM^Tk&aielY^  What 

tb9  pbjecU  of  toe  tentinient  of  ibft  VidMXQ^a%    ^  e  «x%  ^d;AA  \a  ^^^ 
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oat cwtun  fonnt,  eolourt,  and  proportions,  which  are  iDtriiiMctllj  beautiful, 
•ad  lo  specify  them  as  the  external  objects  to  which  Idealitf  is  related. 
An  inj^enious  firiend  stated  the  idea  tl»t  there  are  also  eitemal  objects 
which,  in  their  own  nature,  are  ludicrous,  and  which  stand  in  an  established 
rriation  to  the  sentiment  of  gayety.  He  specified  night-caps,  the  nose, 
the  ^bow,  a  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  a  windmill,  as  examples.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  ludicrous  is  merely  a  mode  of  exutencct  of  which 
almoet  all  natural  objects  are  susceptible,  but  which  is  not  the  sole  or  ne- 
cessary characteristic  of  any  of  them.  The  nose,  for  example,  when  per- 
fect in  form  and  harmonious  in  colouring,  in  relation  to  the  other  features, 
naturally  excites  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  and  calls  up  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  admiration,  and  not  at  all  any  ludicrous  feeling :  let  its  pro- 
portiims,  however,  or  its  colour,  be  changed,  so  that  it  shall  be  too  long 
or  too  short,  too  high  or  too  low,  too  red  or  too  white,  and  it  will  instantly 
excite  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous.  There  are  several  other  sentiments 
which  possess  the  characteristic  of  having  no  special  objects  in  nature 
related  to  them,  but  of  being  liable  to  be  excited  by  certain  modes  of  ex- 
istence. There  is  no  object,  for  instance,  that,  in  all  its  modes  of  exis- 
tence, is  specially  and  directly  terrible,  or  instituted  apparently  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  rousing  Cautiousness.  A  lion  in  a  caee,  or  the  sea  in 
a  calm,  is  not  terrible ;  but  both  become  highly  so  when  lashed  into  fury, 
and  threatening  to  devour  us.  The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  this 
view  is,  that  although  a  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous  has  been  bestowed  on 
us  by  a  benignant  Creator,  to  render  us  merry  and  gay,  yet  there  is  no 
object  in  nature  which  in  itself  is  essentially  and  necessarily  ludicrous  or 
absurd.  If  any  part  of  the  human  form,  for  example,  or  anjr  imperfection 
or  disproportion  in  its  parts,  were  necessarily  ludicrous,  he  in  whom  such 
aberrations  occurred  would  be  doubly  afflicted — first  by  the  physical  in- 
convenience ;  and,  secondly,  by  being  a  natural  and  inevitable  object  of 
merriment  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  greater 
evil  of  the  two.  Byron  seems  to  have  entertained  the  notion  that  some 
such  impression  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  spectators  by  his  lame  foot, 
and  it  rendered  him  extremely  miserable.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  educate  a  child  by  precept  and  example  to  feel  compassion  instead  of 
mirth,  on  seeing  an  old  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  if  a  maimed  man,  sup- 
plying his  defect  by  art,  were  necessarily  a  ludicrous  object.  But  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  do  so,  if  the  ludicrous  be  only  a  mode  of  existence, 
and  not  an  inherent  quality  in  objects.  By  directing  the  child's  attention 
to  the  cause  of  the  sailor's  imperfection,  probably  fighting  in  defence  of 
lus  country,  and  to  the  inconvenience  which  he  suffers  from  it,  he  might  be 
rendered  an  object  of  interest  to  Benevolence  and  Veneration,  and  thus 
excite  feelings  of  kindliness  and  respect,  instead  of  those  of  the  ludicrous. 

Tliis  view  explains  also  why  the  most  acute  writers  have  failed  in  giving 
a  satisfactory  definition  of  wit.  If  no  object  whatever  be  in  its  own  na- 
ture ludicrous,  and  if  every  mundane  object  may  assume  the  ludicrous  as 
one  of  its  modes  of  existence,  it  is  clear  that  any  definition,  or  even  de- 
scnption  of  the  ludicrous,  as  a  specific  entity,  must  be  impossible. 

The  different  decrees  of  developement  of  the  orjgan,  in  different  indi- 
viduals, explains  why  some  men  see  the  ludicrous  in  objects  in  which  it 
is  not  perceived  by  others — the  larger  the  organ,  the  greater  being  the 
tendency  to  discover  ludicrous  appearances. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Watson,  that  some  individuals,  in  whom  both  Wit  and 
Causality  are  largely  developed,  have  a  great  talent  for  investigating  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  things,  including  the  primitive  functions  of  the  menul 
laculties  and  bodily  organs,  yet  are  not  distinguished  for  wit ;  w\\\\a  \VvYa 
KD&)ytic  capacity  IB  leas  conapicaooBly  displayed  by  olYioi  ^inotA  xsL'wVntSL 
CauMslityh  large  and  Wit  deficient.     The  orgaDA  of  OvoMiliV]  "vivi^iOKu^ 
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larger  than  those  of  Wit  in  the  heada  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Daeald  Stewart, 
and  neither  of  them  wai  dittingruiabed  for  the  power  of  diacriminatii^ 
between  primitive  facultiea,  the  laws  of  their  operation,  and  the  roaulta  of 
their  actmg  in  combination.  Mr.  Stewart  indeed  was  remarkably  defi- 
cient in  this  quality.*  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  possessed  mnch  more  of  this 
discriminating  talent,  and  the  organ  of  Wit  was  larger  in  his  head. 
These  and  several  other  -examples  which  I  have  observed,  appear  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Watson's  views  ;  but  as  the  essential  function  of  a  faculty  is 
most  strikingly  manifested  when  its  organ  is  in  excess,  I  have  observed 
the  manifestations  of  several  individuals  in  whom  Wit  predominated  over 
Causality,  and  in  them  I  perceived  a  striking  love  of  the  purely  ludicrous, 
with  a  regardlessness  equally  of  the  intrinsic  and  of  all  the  other  philoso- 
phical qualities  of  things.  Their  great  delight  was  to  heap  absurd  and 
mcongruous  ideas  together,  to  extract  laughter  out  of  every  object,  and 
to  enjoy  the  mirth  which  their  sallies  had  created.     In  consequence  of 

*  The  following  sentence,  which  occurs  in  the  very  tbre^oM  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  affords  a  striking  illustraticm  of  the  remark  in  the  text  : 
''  Upon  a  slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,*'  says  he, "  they 
appear  to  be  so  complicated  and  so  infinitely  diversified,  that  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  laws.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  prospect  clears  up ;  and  the  phenomena 
which  appeared  at  first  to  be  too  various  tor  our  comprehension,  are  found  to 
be  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  simple  and  uncompounded 
faculties,  or  of  simple  and  uncompounded  principles  of  action.**  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  comprehend  the  distinction  between  "faculties  *'  and  "pin- 
S'  ties  of  action^**  which  is  obviously  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  sentence, 
r.  Stewart  proceeds  :  "  ThesefacuUies  andprinciples  are  the  GENcaAL  laws 
of  our  constitiuionf  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  that  the 
general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics  hold  in  that  oranch  of  science.***  This 
is  evidently  erroneous.  The  propensity  of  Destructiveness,  for  example,  is 
a  primitive  faculty,  and  it  acts  according  to  certain  laws.  One  of  these  laws 
is,  that  it  is  excited  by  injury  or  provocation  ;  and  that  it  lies  donnant  when 
its  possessor  is  gratified.  Under  certain  influences  it  may  become  diseased, 
and  then  it  is  a  law  of  its  constitution  that  it  becomes  extremely  vigorous  and 
ungovernable  by  the  other  faculties,  and  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  energy  of 
muscular  action.  The  propensity  itself  is  a  prinutive  faculty  of  our  nature, 
and  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  take  place  regularly,  and  this  regularity 
IS  metaphorically  expressed  by  saying  that  it  acts  according  to  certain  laws, 
which  are  called  laws  of  our  constitution ;  but  tiiere  is  a  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  mistaking  the  laws  which  the  propensity  observes,  or  its  mode  of 
action,  for  the  propensity  itself,  which  Mr.  Stewart  here  obviously  does.  The 
same  want  of  penetration  is  apparent  in  his  remark  in  regard  to  the  objects 
of,  our  investigation  in  physical  science.  It  is  true,  that,  in  astronomy,  the 
objects  of  our  investigation  are  the  Icnvs  which  the  principle  of  gravitation 
obeys ;  but  in  chemistry,  which  is  equally  a  physical  science,  the  elements 
and  the  inherent  properties  or  qualities  of  substances,  whatever  these  may 
be,  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  investigation,  just  as  the  primitive  faculties 
are  in  mind.  The  modes  of  action  of  chemical  substances,  and  the  laws  which 
they  obey,  are  obviously  distinct  objects  of  study  from  the  substances  them- 
selves. The  mineralogist,  for  instance,  studies  the  diamond  simply  as  it 
exists  ;  while  the  chemist  investigates  its  elements,  and  its  modes  of  action 
when  exposed  to  heat  and  other  external  influences.  Again,  it  has  long  been 
disputed,  what  caloric  is  in  itself^  whether  it  is  a  substancet  or  a  state  merely 
arising  from  certain  modes  of  action  in  matter.  But  the  laws  which  it  obeys 
in  being  radiated,  in  being  reflected,  and  in  being  concentrated,  are  clearly 
distinct  objects  of  consideration  from  its  substance,  and  yet  Mr.  Stewart  con- 
founds them.  This  incapacity  to  discriminate  between  primitive  faculties 
ard  their  modes  of  action  runs  through  almost  all  his  writings.  Sometimes 
he  recognises  original  principles  distinctly,  as  in  pp.  367, 371, 372.  On  other 
ocoaaions,  he  loses  sight  of  the  distmction  between  them  and  modes  of  action. 
IsIuUl  revert  to  thia  subject  when  treating  o(  aaaocvaxioiv^ 

*  Mltmmua  ^th«  PhilMopky  ^f  the  Bwnan,  UvnAM  e^X-^^V)- 
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Umm  obvemtkmi,  I  embne*  Dr.  Spotzheim's  view  that  the  Mottment 
cf  the  ludieiooi  ia  the  primitiTt  fonetioa  of  the  ornn.  The  facte  brought 
fonrvd  by  Mr.  Wataon  remain  to  be  accoanted  for,  and  aeem  to  giTe 
plauaability  to  the  idea  that  there  may  be  a  special  organ  for  taking  cog- 
n'F*  "^*  of  intrinaic  qnalitiee. 

I  do  not  regard  the  caeee  of  Gurran  and  Sheridan  as  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  In  0urran*8  mask  the  organs  of  Eventuality  and  Com- 
pariaon  are  large,  while  those  of  Causality  and  Wit  are  only  full.  He 
Lad  a  reputation  for  wit ;  but  I  suspect  that  he  manifested  chiefly  bur- 
lesque humour ;  for  I  have  searched  in  rain  in  his  speeches,  reported  in 
the  Life  written  by  his  Son,  for  proofs  of  the  former  quality.  I  find  in 
his  speeches  Tery  few  of  the  witty  contrasts  which  distinguish  the  wri- 
tings  of  Sterne,  Voltaire,  and  the  Reverend  Sidney  Smith.  He  does  not 
display  either  philosophical  profundity  or  comprehensiveness  of  mind.  I 
am  led  by  Corran's  biography  to  infer  that  ne  possessed  a  very  active 
temperament,  and  large  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Imitation ; 
and 'that  these  organs,  combined  with  large  Eventuality  and  Comparison, 
gave  him  fertility  of  invention,  copiousness  of  illustration,  tavoir-fairet  and 
a  command,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  coarse  satirical  humour.  By  dint 
of  these  talents  he  appears  to  have  addressed  himself  dexterously  to  the 
prevailing  sympathies  of  his  audience  for  the  time,  and  to  have  produced 
an  effect  on  their  minda  much  greater  than  the  intellectual  qualities  die* 
played  in  his  speeches  would  lead  a  modem  reader  to  expect. 

Sheridan*B  literary  works  contain  more  examples  of  genuine  wit  than 
the  remains  of  Corran.  He  had  a  large  developement  of  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  but  Causality  and  Wit  were  scarcely  fulL 
The  wit  in  Sheridan's  works  is  more  abundant,  and  of  a  higher  character, 
than  the  organ  of  tlie  faculty  in  his  head  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  but  in 
his  biography  by  Mr.  Moore,  an  instructive  light  is  cast  on  tnis  apparent 
anomaly.  Much  of  the  wit  which  sparkles  in  Sheridan's  pa^es  was  not 
his  own,  but  collected  in  the  intellectual  circles  in  London  m  which  ho 
moved,  noted  down  by  him  when  uttered  by  his  friends,  and  subsequently 
wrought  up  into  his  own  productions.  His  speeches  partake  much  of  the 
general  character  which  distinguishes  those  of  Curran.  They  are  brilliant 
and  clever,  adapted  to  the  day  and  place  which  gave  them  birth,  but  meager 
in  philosophic  principles,  and  also  in  genuine  and  underived  wit.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  regard  either  Sheridan  or  Curran  as  witty  men,  in  the  same 
sense  of  the  word  in  which  we  pronounce  Voltaire  and  Sterne,  and  the 
author  of  Hudibraa,  to  have  been  witty.  The  Reverend  Sidney  Smith  is 
a  living  example  of  a  really  witty  mind.  His  wit  is  always  pertinent  to 
the  object  about  which  he  reasons.  It  is  the  seasoning  to  solid  argument, 
and,  in  fact,  is  often  in  itself  argum«it.  Sheridan,  when  he  drew  on  his 
own  resources,  manifested  Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Comparison  in 
enumerations  and  descriptions  of  physical  objects  and  events,  and  by 
means  of  a  moderate  organ  of  Wit  he  tinged  them  with  the  ludicrous. 
Sidney  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  impregnates  the  abstract  deductions  of 
reason  with  wit,  presenting  the  strongest  arguments  in  the  most  ludicrous 
attire,  yet  keeping  the  wit  always  subordinate  to  the  logic.  Causality, 
combined  with  a  large  organ  of  Wit,  appears  to  me  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  manifestation  of  these  qualities. 

Some  individuals  who  possess  a  Uurge  developement  of  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  particularly  when  Secretiveness  and  Imita- 
tion (which  are  great  elements  in  the  talent  for  acting)  are  also  large, 
often  enjoy  a  great  reputation  for  wit  and  drollery  among  their  companions, 
although  in  them  the  organ  of  the  ludicrous  is  by  no  meana  \»m.  '^'w^ 
e^lanations  msy  be  given  of  this  fact.  Firtt,  the  eotice^\ioitt\Qin&a&\y^ 
^  fecultiee  here  tuuned  are  paJpabU  and  atriluBg  \  wod,  SI  v««tL^TU^ 
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d«nte  portion  of  the  ludicrous  be  infused  into  them,  they  produce  a  great 
effisct  on  ordinary  minds.  Secondly,  many  persons  mistake  eTery thing  for 
wit  which  makes  them  lau{^ ;  and,  in  consequence,  dignify  with  that  name 
mere  imitations,  and  sometimes  even  absurdities,  when  uttered  with  a  confi- 
dent air,  as  if  they  had  legitimate  pretensions  to  be  considered  ludicrous. 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  in. the  (ussection  of  the  brain,  shows  that,  anatomicdly. 
Ideality  and  Wit  belong  to  the  same  department  of  conTolutions ;  whence 
a  presumption  in  his  opinion  arises  that  their  functions  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  mental  faculties :  and  as  Ideality  has  been  uniformly  regarded  as 
a  sentiment,  Wit  may  with  propriety  be  placed  under  the  same  head.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  all  these  differences  relate  to  the  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  faculty,  and  that  phrenologists  are  agreed  on  the  fact,  that 
witty  and  mirthful  manifestations  are  connected  with  the  organ  now  under 
consideration.  The  organ  and  its  function,  therefore,  may,  to  this  extent, 
be  regarded  as  ascertained. 

21.  IMITATION. 

Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  faculty 
and  organ :  One  day,  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  conversing  about  the 
.form  of  the  head,  assured  him  that  his  had  something  pecuhar  about  it, 
and  directed  his  hand  to  the  superior-anterior  region  of  the  skull.  This 
part  was  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  ;  and  behind  the 
protuberance  there  was  a  transverse  depression  in  the  middle  of  his  head. 
Before  that  time  Dr.  Gall  had  not  observed  such  a  conformation.  This 
man  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  imitation.  Dr.  Gall  immediately  repaired 
to  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  to  examine  the  head  of  a 
pupil  named  Casteigner,  who  only  six  weeks  before  had  been  received  into 
the  establishment,  and,  from  his  entrance,  had  attracted  notice  by  his 
amazing  talent  for  mimicry.  On  the  mardi-gras  of  the  carnival,  when  a 
little  play  was  performed  at  the  institution,  he  had  imitated  so  perfectly 
the  gestures,  gait,  and  looks  of  the  director,  inspector,  physicran,  and 
surgeon  of  the  establishment,  and  above  all  of  some  women,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  them.  This  exhibition  was  the  more  amusing,  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  expected  from  the  boy,  his  education  having  been 
totally  neglected.  Dr.  Gall  states,  that  he  found  the  part  of  the  head  in 
question  as  fully  developed  in  this  individual  as  in  his  friend  Hannibal, 
just  mentioned. 

Is  the  talent  for  mimicry,  then,  said  Dr.  Gall,  founded  on  a  particular 
&cuUy  and  or^n  1  He  sought  every  opportunity  of  multiplying  observa- 
tions. He  visited  private  families,  schools,  and  public  places,  and  every- 
where examined  the  heads  of  individuals  who  possessed  a  distinguished 
talent  for  mimicry.  At  this  time  Monsieur  Marx,  secretary  to  the 
minister  of  war,  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  playing  several  cha- 
racters in  a  private  theatre.  Dr.  Gall  found  in  him  the  same  part  of  the 
head  swelling  out  as  in  Casteigner  and  Hannibal.  In  all  the  other  persons 
whom  he  examined  he  found  the  part  in  question  more  or  less  eievated, 
in  proportion  to  the  talent  for  imitation  which  they  possessed.  It  is  told 
of  Garrick,  says  Dr.  Gall,  that  he  possessed  such  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  mimicry,  that,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  having  seen  for  a  moment 
the  king,  the  Duke  D'Aumont,  the  Duke  D'Orloans,  Messrs.  D'Aumont, 
Brissac,  and  Richelieu,  Prince  Soubise,  dec.,  he  carried  off  the  manner 
of  each  of  them  in  his  recollection.  He  invited  to  supper  some  friends 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  court,  and  said,  "  I  have  seen  the  court  only 
for  an  instant,  but  I  shaU  show  you  the  correctness  of  my  powers  of  ob- 
MtrratuMi  and  the  extent  of  my  memorf  \''^  «xifi  ^^vayq^^aa  \tv«tA%  m  two 
iibit^  lie  XBtJted  from  the  lOom,  aad,  ofa  Y^a  VmisAdaaXAVs  T«V(xnea)%^\^ 
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•letaimed,  **  Ah !  htxe  u  the  king,  Louif  XV.,  to  the  life  V  He 
'  hi  enceeMion  all  the  other  peraonages  of  the  court,  who  were 
inetantly  reeognised.  He  imittted  not  only  their  walk,  eait,  and  figure, 
Imt  also  the  ezpreaaion  of  their  countenances.  Dr.  Gall,  uerefore,  easily 
understood  how  greatly  the  £Knlty  of  Imitation  would  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  talent  for  acting ;  and  he  examined  the  heads  of  the  best 
performers  at  that  time  on  the  stasu  of  Vienna.  In  all  of  them  he  found 
the  organ  large.  He  got  the  skull  of  Jiinger,  a  poet  and  comedian,  and 
afterward  used  it  to  demonstrate  this  organ.  Subsequently,  he  and  Dr. 
Spanheim,  in  their  traTols,  met  with  many  confirmations  of  it.  In  par- 
ticular, in  the  ho^se  of  correction,  at  Munich,  they  saw  a  thief  who  had  it 
large.  Dr.  Gfall  said  he  most  be  an  actor  :  surprised  at  the  observation, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  for  some  time  belonged  to  a  strolling  com- 

Siny  of  players.  This  circumstance  was  not  known  in  the  prison  when 
r.  Gall  made  the  obserration.  On  these  grounds,  Dr.  Gall  conceived 
himself  justified  in  admitting  the  existence  of  a  special  talent  for  imitation ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  faculhr  which  enables  the  possessor  in  some  degree  to 
personify  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  others,  and  to  exhibit  them  exactly 
by  gestures ;  and  he  considered  this  talent  to  be  connected  with  the 
particular  organ  now  pointed  out. 

This  organ  contributes  to  render  a  poet  or  author  dramatic  ;  such  as 
Shakapeare,  Comeille,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  dec.  It  is  large  in  the  portraits 
of  Shakspeare,  and  also  in  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  produc- 
tions abound  in  admirable  dramatic  scenes. 

Hiis  faculty  produces  the  talent  for  imitation  alone ;  and  Mr.  Scott 
observes,  that,  in  perfect  acting,  there  is  more  than  imitation.  There  is 
expression  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments  of  the  mind  in  all  the  truth 
and  warmth  of  natural  excitement ;  and  this  power  of  throwing  real  ex- 
pression on  the  outward  representation  he  conceives  to  depend  upon 
Secretiveness.*  Thus,  says  Mr.  Scott,  a  person  with  much  Imitation 
and  little  Secretiveness  could  represent  what  he  had  seen,  but  he  would 
give  the  externals  only  in  his  representation ;  add  Secretiveness,  and  he 
could  then  enter  into  any  given  character  as  it  would  appear  if  existing  in 
actual  nature :  he  could,  by  means  of  this  latter  faculty,  call  up  all  the 
internal  feelings  which  would  animate  the  original,  and  ^ive  not  a  copy 
merely,  but  another  of  the  same — a  second  edition,  as  it  were,  of  the 
person  represented.  In  this  analysis  of  acting  perhaps  too  much  influ- 
ence is  ascribed  to  Secretiveness  and  too  little  to  Imitation :  my  own 
opinion,  as  expressed  on  p.  163,  is,  that  Secretiveness  produces  chiefly  a 
restraining  effect,  and  diat  Imitation  enables  its  possessor  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  those  whom  it  represents. 

As  imitation  consists  in  reproducing  existing  appearances,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  that  its  effects  should  be  ereatly  augmented  by  vigorous 
Bowers  of  observation  ;  and,  accordingly,  mis  faculty  is  ffreatly  aided  by  a 
large  endowment  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality.  In  the  heads  of 
Ghurrick,  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthews,  the  comedian,  these  organs  were  very 
laisely  developed  in  addition  to  Imitation. 

while,  however,  Secretiveness  and  Imitation  together  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  general  powers,  without  which  no  talent  for  acting  can  be 
manifested,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  effect  with  which  they  can  be 
ap|)lied  in  representing  particular  characters  will  depend  on  the  degree  in 
which  other  faculties  are  possessed  in  combination  with  them.  They 
confer  on  the  individual  only  the  capacity  of  applying,  in  this  particular 
way,  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  he  possesses  them ;  but  they 
do  not  supplv  the  want  of  these  powers.  For  examine  \  an  %fi.\AT  ^«r) 
deficJeo^io  Time,  however  highly  he  may  be  endowed  NfV!i)DL^«ct«N^«Q»wa 

*  TYant.  of  the  Phrm.  5ac.,  p.  169. 
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and  Imitation,  could  not  imitate  Malibran,  nor,  what  it  the  tame  tluiig, 

Eeiibrm  her  parts  on  the  stage  :  neither  could  an  individual  poeaeesing 
ttle  Self- Esteem  and  Destructiveness,  represent,  with  just  effect,  the  ^17 
Coridanut ;  because  the  natural  language  of  haughty  indignation  can  no 
more  be  called  op  by  Imitation  and  Secretiveness,  without  DestructiTeness 
and  Self-Esteem,  than  can  melody  without  the  aid  of  Tune.  Hence,  to 
constitute  an  accomplished  actor,  capable  of  sustaining  a  -variety  of  parts, 
a  generally  full  endowment  of  the  mental  organs  is  required.  Mature 
rarely  bestows  all  these  in  an  eminent  degree  on  one  individual ;  and,  in 
consequence,  each  performer  his  a  range  of  character  in  which  he  excels, 
and  out  of  which  his  talents  appear  to  be  greatly  diminished.  I  have 
found,  in  repeated  observations,  that  the  lines  of  success  and  failure  bear 
a  decided  reference  to  the  organs  folly  or  imperfectly  developed  in  the 
brain.  Actors  incapable  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  a  mat  character, 
but  who  excel  in  low  comedy,  will  be  found  deficient  in  Ideality ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  tread  the  stage  with  a  native  dignity  of 
aspect,  and  seem  as  if  bom  to  command,  will  be  found  to  possess  it  largely 
developed ;  and  also  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  smd  Love  of  Approbation. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  these  principles,  that  an  actor,  in  his 
personal  conduct,  must  necessarily  resemble  most  closely  those  characters 
which  he  represents  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  stage.  To  enable  an 
individual  to  succeed  eminently  in  acting  Shylock,  for  example,  Firmness, 
Acquisitiveness,  and  Destructiveness  are  mdispensable ;  but  it  ia  not 
necessary,  merely  because  Shylock  is  represented  as  deficient  in  Benevo- 
*  lence,  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  that  the 
actor  should  also  be  so.  The  general  powers  of  Imitation  and  Sensitive- 
ness, although  they  do  not  supply  the  place  of  faculties  that  are  deficient, 
are  quite  competent  to  suppress  the  manifestations  of  incongruous  senti- 
ments. Hence,  in  his  private  character  the  actor  may  manifest,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  moral  sentiments  ;  and  yet,  by  shading  these  for  the 
time,  by  the  aid  of  Secretiveness,  and  bringing  into  play  only  the  natural 
language  of  the  lower  propensities,  which  also  we  suppose  him  to  possess, 
he  may  represent  the  scoundrel  to  the  life. 

This  faculty  is  indispensable  to  the  portrait  painter,  the  engraver,  and 
the  sculptor ;  and,  on  examining  the  heads  of  Mr.  W.  Douglas,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph, Mr.  Uwins,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Mr.  Shelby  the 
ornithologist,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  I  found  it  large  in  them  all. 
Indeed,  in  these  arts  Imitation  is  as  indispensable  as  Constructiveness. 
It  also  aids  the  musician  and  linguist,  and,  in  short,  all  who  practise  arts 
in  which  expression  is  an  object.  On  this  faculty,  in  particular,  the 
power  of  the  ventriloquist  depends.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  alluding  to  Imitation,  Wonder,  Ideality,  Wit,  and  Tune, 
observes,  that  *<  it  is  remarkable  that  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  upper  re- 
gion of  the  brain  contains  the  organs  of  such  powers  as  seem  to  be  given 
particularly  for  amusements  and  theatrical  performances.'* 

Imitation  gives  the  power  of  assuming  those  gestures  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  thoughts  and  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  hence  is  requisite 
to  the  accomplished  orator.  In  private  life  some  individuals  accompany 
their  speech  with  the  most  forcible  and  animated  expressions  of  counte- 
nance ;  the  nascent  thought  beams  from  the  eye,  and  plays  upon  the 
features,  before  it  is  utter^  in  words  ;  this  is  produced  by  much  Imita- 
tion and  Ideality. 

In  children  Imitation  is  more  active  than  in  adults.  Young  persons 
are  very  apt  to  copy  the  behaviour  of  those  with  whom  they  associate  , 

*  See  "Phrenological  explanation  oi \Yie  voc«l  WVoalotA  commonly  called 
Ventriloquiam,'"  bv  Mr.  Simpsonj  Phren.  J(mm.,^o\.'v,V.^Sft\«xA«&^aa5k9aiMS^ 
illuatrationa,  vol.  li.,  p.  582. 
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and  hfliiee  the  necessity  of  setting  a  good  example  before  them,  even 
fiam  the  eariieet  yean.  "  Children/'  says  Locke,  "  (nay,  men  too,)  do 
moet  from  example ;  we  are  all  a  sort  of  chameleons,  that  still  tdie  a 
tinctnre  firom  things  near  us."* 

Gahanis  relates  a  case  in  which  the  or^ran  of  Imitation  seems  to  have 
been  diseased.  The  patient  felt  himself  mipelled  to  repeat  all  the  move- 
ments  and  attitudes  which  he  witnessed.  **  If  at  any  time  they  prevented 
him  from  obeying  that  impulse,  either  by  constraining  his  limbs  or  obli^g 
hiitt  to  assume  contrary  attitudes,  he  experienced  insupportable  anguish  ; 
here  it  is  plain,  ttie  faculty  of  imitation  was  in*  a  state  of  morbid  excite- 
ment.*'t  **  A  young  idiot  girl,*'  says  Pinel,  "  whom  I  have  long  had  under 
my  care,  has  a  most  decided  and  irresistible  propensity  to  imitate  all  that 
is  done  in  her  presence  ;  she  repeats  automatically  everything  she  hears 
said,  and  imitates  the  gestures  and  actions  of  others  with  £e  greatest 
accuracy.  "$ 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  some  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  parrots 
and  monkeys,  which  imitate  the  actions  of  man.  The  faculty  is  -very 
powerful  in  the  Turdus  PoUyglottus^  or  mocking-bird.  **  Its  own  natural 
note,"  says  Dr.  Good,  **  is  delightfully  musical  and  solenm ;  but,  beyond 
this,  it  possesses  an  instinctive  talent  of  imitating  the  note  of  every  other 
kind  of  singing  bird,  and  even  the  voice  of  every  bird  of  prey,  so  exactly 
as  to  deceive  the  very  kinds  it  attempts  to  mock.  It  is,  moreover,  play- 
ful enough  to  find  amusement  in  the  deception,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in 
decoying  smaller  b|rds  near  it  by  mimicking  their  notes,  when  it  frightens 
them  almost  to  death,  or  drives  them  away  with  all  speed,  by  pouring 
upon  them  the  screams  of  such  other  birds  of  prey  as  they  most  dread.  **^ 

When  this  organ  and  that  of  Benevolence  are  both  large,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  coronal  region  of  the  head  rises  high  above  the  eyes,  is 
broad,  and  presents  a  level  surface,  as  in  Miss  Clara  Fisher,  who,  at 
ei^t  years  of  age,  exhibited  great  talents  as  an  actress.  When  Benevo- 
lence is  large  and  Imitation  small,  there  is  an  elevation  in  the  middle, 
with  a  rapid  slope  on  each  side,  as  in  Jacob  Jervis.  The  organ  is  regarded 
as  ascertained.  Jacob  Jcavrs. 

Clara  Fisrbr. 

21  ^  ^^ 21  21 


•  JLocke*s  ThmigktM  eoneermhg  Education^  4  ^* 

t  CabaoJB,  JUaports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  rHomme,  Xome  v^'^^V^^ 
S  Jh  rAtiSnahon  Mmfale,  2d  edit.,  p.  09,  fs  115. 
^  GoodB  Study  ofMedidm,  2d  edit.,  vol.  l,  p.  463* 
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In  both  of  tbese  figures  the  head  rises  to  a  great  hei^t  above  the  eyes  ;  but 
in  Jervis  it  sloptes  rapidly  on  the  two  sides  of  13,  Benevolence,  iadicatiog 
Imitation  deficient ;  whereas  in  Miss  Clara  Fisher  it  is  as  high  as  21, 
Imitation,  as  at  Benevolence,  indicating  both  organs  to  be  large. 

Order  IL— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

These  faculties  communicate  to  man  and  animals  knowledge  of  their 
own  internal  sensations,  and  also  of  the  external  world ;  their  object  is 
to  know  existence  and  to  perceive  qualities  and  relations.  Dr.  Spuiz- 
heim^s  latest  division  of  them  is  into  three  genera  : 

<*  I.  The  £xtemal  Senses. 

**  II.  The  Internal  Senses,  or  perceptive  faculties  which  procure  know- 
ledge of  external  objects^  their  physical  qualities,  and  various 
relations. 

"  III.  The  Reflective  Faculties.'** 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  I  here  adopt  the  same  classification ;  al- 
though, as  noticed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II.,  it  is  far  from  being  unex- 
ceptionable. But  until  the  analysis  of  the  faculties  themselves  shall  be 
more  complete  than  at  present,  an  accurate  arrangement  of  them  cannot 
be  attained. 

Genus  I.— EXTERNAL  SENSES. 

'  Bt  means  of  the  Senses  man  and  animals  are  brou^t  into  communi- 
cation with  the  external  world.  Dr.  Spurxheim,  in  his  Physiognomical 
System,  and,  in  his  more  recent  work,  Phrenology,  gives  admirable  trea- 
tises on  the  senses ;  of  which  I  shall  avail  myself  largely  in  the  foUowmg 
pages. 

The  opinions  entertained  by  philisophers  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  senses  have,  in  many  instances,  been  whimsical,  extravagant,  and 
contradictory. 

Since  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  the  greater  number  of  philosophical 
systems  rest  on  the  axiom  of  Aristotle,  that  all  ideas  come  into  the  mind 
by  means  of  the  external  senses.  According  to  this  notion,  he  who  pos- 
sesses them  in  the  hi^est  state  of  perfection,  b  able  to  manifest  most 
powerfully  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
faculties,  both  of  man  and  animals,  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  senses,  and  to  the  education  bestowed  upon  them.  Duly 
experience,  however,  contradicts  this  hjrpothesis.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's 
doctrine  is,  that  in  the  sensations  "  we  find  the  rude  elements  of  all  our 
knowledge,  the  materials  on  which  the  mind  is  ever  operating,  and  with- 
out which  it  seems  to  us  almost  impossible  that  it  could  have  operated  at 
all,  or  could,  even  in  its  absolute  inactivity,  have  been  conscious  of  its 
own  inert  exi8tence."t 

Philosophers  of  another  class  maintain,  that  the  mind  acts  indepen- 
dently of  all  organization,  and  that  the  senses,  instead  of  being  instru- 
ments of  action,  are  rather  impediments  to  it.  They  complain  much  of 
the  illusions  of  the  senses  ;  and  despise  all  testimony,  and  all  conclusions 
grounded  upon  sensation.     Such  notions  arc  unworthy  of  being  refuted. 

Other  philosf^ers,  again,  have  attributed  to  the  external  senses  many 
acts  which  are  performed  by  the  internal  faculties  alone.  For  instance, 
Holvetius  has  said,  that  man  owes  his  arts  to  the  structure  of  his  hands ; 
and  that,  if  the  hoof  of  the  horse  had  been  joined  to  the  human  arm,  he 
would  have  been  still  wandering  wild  in  the  woods.  But  many  animals 
*  PMihsophkal  PrineipUs  of  Phreiwlogi^.   'BoaVstv,  TXhSSl^  States,  1838. 
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have  iostrainentfl  equally  carioos  and  perfect  ki  ftnictore  with  those  to 
which  peculiar  capacitiea  of  mind  have  been  attributed  in  man ;  and  yet 
these  instrumente  do  not  produce  in  them  the  corresponding  functions. 
Monkeys  have  hands  almost  as  nicely  formed  ss  those  which  are  attached 
to  the  human  arm ;  but  do  monkeys  put  wood  upon  the  fire  to  support 
combastion  1  or  do  they  construct  works  of  art  ?  According  to  this  theory, 
also,  insects,  craw- fish,  lobsters,  and  still  more  the  cuttle-fish,  ought  to 
hsTe  exact  ideas  of  extension,  of  size,  and  of  the  theorems  of  geometry, 
in  consequence  of  their  numerous  and  perfect  organs  of  touch. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  external  instruments  sre  often  similar, 
while  the  functions  performed  by  them  are  quite  different.  The  hare  and 
rabbit  have  similar  feet  ;'yet  the  hare  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  fields,  while 
the  rabbit  burrows  under  ground.  We  have  also  examples  of  similar 
functions  observed  in  animals  which  have  instruments  quite  different.  The 
proboscis  is  to  the  elephant  what  the  hand  is  to  man  and  to  the  monkey. 
The  hands  of  monkeys  and  the  feet  of  parrots  and  squirrels  are  certainly 
different ;  yet,  by  means  of  these  instruments,  they  all  move  their  food  to 
their  mouths  in  eating.  In  order  to  dig  up  truffles,  the  hog  ploughs  the 
earth  with  his  snout,  and  the  dog  scratches  it  with  his  feet. 

Some  have  taught  that  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  not  ordained  by 
nature,  but  acquired  by  experience.  Much,  for  example,  has  been  written 
about  the  rectiJictUion  of  the  sense  of  sight  by  means  of  touch  ;  and  about 
what  they  call  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight. 

Each  sense,  however,  performs  its  functions  in  consequence  of  its  own 
innate  constitution  alone  ;  and  the  relations  of  every  sense  to  external 
impressions  are  determinate,  and  subjected  to  positive  laws.  If  an  odour 
make  an  impression  upon  the  olfactory  nerve,  the  impression  is  immediately 
Ibund  to  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable ;  and  this  feeling  arises  from  the 
constitution  of  the  sense,  and  the  relation  established  between  it  and  the 
odorous  particles  which  excite  it  to  activity.  The  functions  of  every  sense 
depend  only  on  its  peculiar  organization  ;  and  hence  no  preceding  exer- 
cise Of  habit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  the  special  power  of  any 
sense.  If  the  organization  be  perfect,  the  functions  are  perfect  also ;  and 
if  the  organization  be  diseased,  the  functions  are  deranged,  notwithstand- 
ing all  preceding  exercise.  If  the  optic  apparatus  be  perfect  in  newly- 
hatched  birds,  their  sight  is  perfect ;  as  is  the  case  with  chickens,  ducks, 
partridges,  and  quails  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  first  entrance  into  life,  the 
orgahizatioD  of  the  eyes  or  the  ears  be  imperfect,  the  power  of  the  animal  to 
see  or  hear  is  proportionally  deficient.  In  adult  persons  vision  is  deranged 
if  the  eyes  be  diseased.  In  old  persons  the  function  of  the  five  senses 
lose  their  energy,  because  the  vital  power  of  the  organs  is  diminished. 

It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Nature  should  have  produced  any 
sense  which  could  not  perform  its  functions  without  being  supported  by 
another  and  a  different  sense ;  that,  for  example,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  see  without  feeling,  or  to  hear  without  seeing.  Hence  the  propositions 
appear  self-evident — that  no  sense  acquires  its  functions  by  means  of  any 
other  sense,  and  that  any  one  sense  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  producing 
the  sensations  experienced  by  means  of  all  the  senses  collectively.  But 
we  must  observe,  that  different  senses  may  enable  us  to  perceive  the  same 
object  *,  and  that  one  sense  is  more  fitted  than  another  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  different  objects  and  their  qualities.  For  example,  we  may 
obtain  a  conception  of  the  figure  of  a  book  by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  also  by  means  of  the  sense  of  si^ht. 

Each  sense,  as  already  observed,  is  Subject  to  its  own  positive  laws. 
Por  example,  we  see  according  to  the  laws  of  .the  refraction  of  ligjtvt  \  WiA. 
hence,  a  stra^ht  rod  half  plunged  in  waterappoara  CTOoVwdi)i\\)GLQ>Qi\^Vara^ 
proves  that,  in  tbia  aitaatioD,  the  rod  contiQues  Btm^t« 

2a    . 
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This  is  s  kind  of  rectification  ;  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  th« 
doctrine  which  maintains  that  one  sense  acquires  its  functions  by  means 
of  the  rectification  of  another  sense.  Touch  may  show  that  a  rcNl  which 
is  plunged  in  water,  and  looks  crooked,  is  straight ;  but  the  eyes  will  see 
it  crooked  as  before.  The  rectifications  thus  effected  by  the  senses  are 
mutual,  and  not  the  prerogative  of  one  sense.  In  this  view  the  eyes 
may  rectify  the  sense  of  touch.  If,  without  our  knowledge,  a  piece  of 
thin  paper  be  placed  between  one  of  our  fingers  and  the  thumb,  we  may 
not  [tcl  but  we  may  stt  it.  Even  smell  and  taste  may  rectify  the  sensei 
of  seeing  and  of  touch.  Thus,  many  Buids  look  like  water,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discover  them  to  be  different  substances  by  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  do  so  by  smell  and  taste.  Thus  each  sense  has 
its  peculiar  and  independent  functions,  and  each  is  subject  to  positive 
laws.  But  every  sense  also  perceives  impressions  of  which .  another  is 
not  susceptible ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance  that  the 
external  senses  rectify  one  another  ;  or  rather  produce,  by  their  co-opera- 
tion,  an  extent  of  accurate  conception,  which,  in  an  unconnected  state, 
they  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing. 

It  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  point  out  accurately  the  precise 
limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses  ;  because,  in  every  act  of  perception 
their  instrumentality  is  combined  with  that  of  the  internal  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  to 'what  extent  the  act  depends 
upon  the  one,  and  to  what  extent  upon  the  other.  For  the  elucidation 
of  this  point,  t  submit  the  following  considerations  to  the  reader : 

The  external  organs  of  the  senses  do  uoi  form  ideas*  For  example, 
when  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  hand,  it  is  not  the  nerves  of  toach 
which  form  the  conception  of  the  objects  making  the  impression  ;  they 
merely  receive  that  impression,  and  communicate  it  to  the  brain,  and  an 
internal  faculty  of  the  mind  perceives,  or  forms  an  idea  of  the  object  by 
which  the  impression  is  caused.  Without  the  nerves  of  feeling,  the  in- 
ternal faculty  could  not  experience  the  perception ;  because  the  medium 
of  communication  between  it  and  the  object  would  be  wanting. 

Hence,  previously  to  every  perception,  there  must  be  an  impression  on 
the  external  organs  of  sense  ;  and  the  function  of  these  organs  appears  to 
consist  in  receiving  and  transmitting  this  impression  to  the  brain  and  inter- 
nal faculties.  The  nature  of  the  impression  depends  on  the  constitutioo 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  on  the  relations  established  between  them  and 
external  objects ;  and,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  human  will  to 
change  either  the  constitution  of  the  senses  or  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  external  world,  it  is  clearly  absurd  to  speak  of  acquired  impressions. 

But,  as  the  senses  are  constituted  with  a  determinate  relation  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  so  the  brain  and  internal  faculties  are  constituted  with  a 
determinate  relation  to  the  organs  of  sense.  In  virtue  of  the  first  relation, 
a  certain  object  makes  a  certain  impression ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  second, 
a  certain  impression  gives  rise  to  a  certain  perception  :  and  both  depend 
on  nature,  and  not  on  the  will,  nor  on  exercise  or  habit. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  perceptions  we  experience  of 
external  objects,  and  the  inferences  concerning  their  qualities  which  we 
draw  by  reasoning  from  these  perceptions.  All  those  ideas  which  are 
pure  perceptions  are  formed  intuitively,  on  the  presentation  of  objects 
fitted  to  excite  them.  Inferences  from  these,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
result  of  our  reasonin?  powers.  What  are  sometimes  called  **  acquired 
perceptions  "  are  merely  haJbitt  of  reasoning  from  the  impressions  natu- 
ndly  made  on  the  senses  ;  and  these  habits  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
rt  AS  the  original  perceptions.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  visible  and 
llf  9ppeu90C9m  of  bodies  are  amuj^le  ^icQ^ptions,  because,  after  the 
1^  tt^pmiMM  of  lOiiM  of  thttw  VMini^  ^QC«o.l>aX,  n««  c«sis»a^\ewN^ 
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ftligfatest  degree,  alter  our  perceptions  of  them.  For  example,  a  rod  half 
imiiiereed  in  water  appears  crooked,  in  defiance  ef  every  enaeavour  to  see 
it  straight.  When  we  stand  three  or  four  yards  distant  from  a  mirror, 
and  perceiTe  our  image  in  it,  we  cannot,  hy  any  efforts,  succeed  in  per- 
ceiving the  image  as  if  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  although  we 
know  perfectly  that  it  is  so.  It  appears  always  at  the  same  distance  be- 
hind the  surface  as  we  are  before  it.  If  a  picture  be  painted  according  to 
the  rules  of  perspective,  so  as  to  represent  a  vista  in  the  country,  or  a  long 
street  in  a  city,  we  are  altogether  incapable,  when  in  the  proper  position 
fat  viewing  it,  of  perceiving  the  surface  to  be  plain.  The  picture  appears 
to  us  to  represent  objects  at  different  distances,  and  the  most  determined 
resolution  to  see  them  all  equally  near  is  of  no  avail,  although  we  know 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  thej  are  so.* 

If,  previously  to  experience,  all  objects  seen  by  the  eye  appear  only  as 
of  different  colours  and  shades,  and  all  equally  near,  although  really  at 
different  distances  ;  and  if  we  learn  by  experience  only,  that  this  natural 
appearance  is  deceitful,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  one  object  is  near  and 
another  distant ;  I  canndt  perceive  a  reason  why  we  might  not  learn,  by 
experience,  also  to  perceive  pictures  as  plain  surfaces,  and  images  as  if 
formed  on  the  surfaces  of  minors — in  snort,  to  get  ^uit  altogether  of  the 
iUosions  of  optics.  If  it  be  easy  to  acquire,  by  nabit,  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving  objects  as  at  different  distances,  which  naturally  appear  to  the  eye 
as  all  equally  near,  it  ought  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  learn  by  experience 
to  perceive  a  surface  to  be  plain  which  really  is  so,  after  we  are  certain 
of  the  fact ;  and  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so.  Colour,  form,  itaag- 
nitude,  and  distance  appear  to  be  objects  of  intuitive  perception,  when 
the  organs  which  take  cognizance  of  them  are  adequately  possessed ;  and, 
accoidingly,  no  experience,  and  no  repetition  of  acts  of  volition,  can  alter 
such  appearances,  if  the  refraction  of  light,  the  state  of  the  eye,  and  the 
internal  faculties  continue  the  same. 

The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  a  correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses :  Whatever  perceptions  or  impres- 
sions received  from  extem&l  objects  can  be  fully  renewed  by  an  act  of 
recollection,  cannot  depend  exclusively  upon  the  senses ;  because  the 
organs  of  sense  are  not  subject  to  the  will,  and  in  the  healthy  state  never 
produce  the  impressions  which  depend  upon  their  constitution,  unless  ex- 
cited by  an  external  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  impressions  we 
are  unable  to  recall  must,  for  the  same  reason,  depend  on  the  senses  alone. 

These  principles  will  be  best  elucidated  by  examples.  In  hearing,  I  call 
that  part  of  the  impression  which  is  occasioned  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  tympanum,  simply  noise ;  and  that  part  which  is  dependent 
on  the  activity  of  the  brain,  a  note.  When  a  noise  has  been  made  hj 
striking  a  table  with  a  hammer  in  our  presence,  and  the  sound  has  ceased, 
the  noise  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  becauae  its  exis- 
tence depended  on  the  apparatus  of  the  ear  being  in  a  certain  state  of 
excitation,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of  volition.  But  if  an 
individual  is  endowed  with  the  internal  faculty  of  Tune,  and  if  a  piece 
of  music  be  played  over  in  his  presence,  then,  after  the  noise  of  the  instru- 
ment has  ceased,  although  he  cannot  recall  that  noise,  he  can  with  facility 
reproduce  the  internal  impressions  which  the  notes  made  upon  his  mind ; 
in  short,  h^  can  enjoy  the  tune  internally  anew,  by  an  act  of  recollection. 


*  I  am  infomted  that  there  are  individuals,  enjoying  perfect  vision,  who  see 


—     -rn-„^^, ^ Kt^W% 

ynipective.;  bQitSdah  not  the  general  caae.   The  OTeuioi  iVL«'S4«A'^«%kSAnBX 
iM the onSj two iadiridaala thus  constitated  wkom Invre  aeexi. 
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And  80  most  sonndf  have  something  musical  in  them,  he  may  also  recall 
the  note  made  by  the  haomier  in  strilung  the  table,  hot  not  the  noise.  The 
power  of  experiencing  the  perception  of  melody,  and  of  enjoying  the  im- 
pressions which  it  makes,  ap{>ears,  therefore,  to  depend  on  the  internal 
Acuity  of  Tune,  while  the  noise  alone  depends  upon  the  ear.  Hence  the 
perfection  of  the  power  of  perceiving  melody  in  any  individual  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  external  ear  alone,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  joint  perfection  of  that  organ  and  the  internal  faculty  of  Tune.  With- 
out the  auditory  apparatus  the  internal  faculty  could  not  receive  the  im- 
pressions ;  but  that  apparatus  could  never  of  itself  produce  the  perception 
of  melody.  Accordingly,  we  see  every  day  that  many  individuals  enjoy 
the  sense  of  hearing  unimpaired,  who  have  no  perception  of  melody.  The 
same  principles,  applied  to  the  other  senses,  will  point  out  <iistinctly  the 
precise  limit  of  their  functions.  We  way  take  an  example  from  the  sense 
of  touch.  If  we  embrace  a  square  body  with  the  hands,  certain  impres- 
sions are  made  on  the  nerves  of  touch,  called  sensations,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  mind  forms  an  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  body.  Now,  we 
can  recall  the  conception  of  the  figure,  but  not  the  sensation  which  ex- 
cited it.  The  conception,  therefore,  depends  on  an  internal  faculty ; 
the  sensation  on  the  nerves  of  touch.  The  perception,  however,'  depenids 
as  entirely  on  nature  as  the  sensation ;  and  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
form  of  the  body  is  not  acquired  by  experience. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes  on  this  head,  that,  where  the  aanie  ideas  are 
acquired  by  the  instrumentality  of  two  or  more  senses,  the  ideas  cannot 
possibly  be  formed  by  the  senses ;  because  Nature,  so  far  as  man  has 
discovered,  never  endows  different  instruments  with  the  same  functions, 
in  the  same  individual.  For  example,  we  can  acquire  ideas  of  fbim  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  sense  of  Sight,  and  likewise  by  means  of  Touch. 
Now,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of 
figure  is  formed,  XM>t  by  the  eyes,  nor  by  the  nerves  of  Touch,  because  this 
would  be  an  instance  of  two  separate  senses  performing  the  same  func- 
tion ;  but  by  an  internal  faculty,  which  perceives  figure,  in  consequence 
of  impressions  made  on  either  of  these  two  different  senses.  T^e  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  eye  are  totally  different  from  those  made 
upon  the  nerves  of  Touch,  but  the  internal  faculty  is  adapted  by  nature 
to  both ;  and  hence  the  same  perceptions  are  experienced  by  means  of  the 
same  faculty,  although  through  the  instrumentality  of  different  media. 
The  same  function,  however,  is  not  performed  by  distinct  senses. 

These  views  of  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  illustrated  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  phenomena  which  take  place  when  the  organs  of  sense  are 
diseased.  For  example,  when  the  ear  becomes  inflamed,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  noises  having  no  external  causes  are  heard ;  when  too  much 
blood  flows  into  the  eye,  impressions  like  those  of  light  are  perceived ; 
when  the  nerves  of  Taste  become  diseased,  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
disagreeable  savours  ;  when  the  nerves  of  Touch  are  excited  by  internal 
causes,  a  tickling  or  disagreeable  sensation  is  felt ;  when  the  nrasciidar 
system  is  relaxed  by  nervous  diseases,  and  flying  spasms  occur  over  the 
body,  impressions  occasionally  arise  from  these  spasmodic  affections,  so 
precisely  resembling  those  of  touch,  that  the  individual  is  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

iTiere  is  reason  to  conjecture,  that  particular  parts  of  the  brain  receive 
the  imnressions  transmitted  by  the  different  external  senses,  and  that  it 
is  by  their  instrumentality  that  the  gourmand,  for  instance,  recalls  the 
flavour  of  a  particular  dish.  He  cannot  reproduce  the  sensatibn,  which 
depends  on  the  activity  of  the  nerves  of  taste ;  but  he  can  recall  all  that 
h  mental  ia  the  perception,  or  thai  dei^nda  on  \!&a  «&^tiV]  ^  vk<i  ^^ut 
of  the  bnin. 
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EfMy  9ae  w  acqaiintad  with  the  ridiculoas  theorief  which  haTo  been 
fnuned  bj  philoaophen,  to  accoant  for  the  phenomena  of  perception. 
Anetotlo  taojg;ht,  says  Dr.  Reid,  '*  that,  as  our  senses  cannot  receive  ex- 
ternal material  objects  tbemselves,  they  receive  their  species,  that  is,  thoir 
images  or  forms  wiihout  the  matter,  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal, 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.'**  The  Platonists  differed  from  Aristotle 
in  maintaining,  "  that  there  exist  ettnml  and  immutabU  ideoB,  which  were 
pnor  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  about  which  all  science  was  employed." 
Th^  agreed  with  him,  however,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  ideas 
are  perceived.  Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  Mr.  Locke  represents 
our  manner  of  perceiving  external  objects  by  comparing  the  understand- 
ing to  a  "  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening 
left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things  without. 
The  notion  of  all  these  philosophers  was,  that,  from  the  existence  of  theeo 
imsffes.9r  ideas,  the  mind  inferred,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  the  existenco 
of  the  external  objects  themselves. 

Dr.  Ried  refuted,  by  a  very  simple  process,  these  doctrines.  He  point- 
ed out  merely  the  fact,  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impres- 
sions, produced  by  external  objects  on  our  organs  of  sense,  are  followed 
by  certain  sensations ;  that  these  sensations  are  followed  by  perceptions 
of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impressions  are 
made ;  and  that  all  the  steps  of  this  process  are  equally  involuntary  and 
incomprehensible  to  us. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  doctrine  above  laid  down  regarding  the 
functions  of  the  senses,  corresponds  precisely  with  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Reid. 

The  organs  of  each  sense  are  double ;  and  yet  the  consciousness  of  all 
impressions  experienced  by  the  mind  is  single.  Various  theories  have 
been  propounded  to  accoant  for  this  fact ;  but  none  of  them  is  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Gall  ventured  to  give  an  explanation  different  from  them  all.  **  He 
distinguishes  two  states  of  activity  in  the  organs  of  the  senses,  calling  one 
active,  the  other  passive.  The  functions  are  passive,  if  performed  inde- 
pendently of  the  will ;  the  eye,  for  instance,  necessarily  perceives  the 
light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  the  ear  the  vibrations  propagated  to  it. 
Now,  we  perceive  passively  with  both  organs,  says  he  ;  we  see  with  both 
eyes,  hear  with  both  ears,  but  the  active  state  is  confined  to  one  organ, 
and  commonly  to  the  strongest.  We  see  with  both  eyes  at  the  same 
time,  but  we  look  with  one  only ;  we  hear  with  both  ears,  we  listen  only 
vdth  one ;  we  feel  with  both  hands,  we  touch  with  but  one,  6cc. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  look  with  one  eye  only.  In  placing  a 
pencil  or  any  other  thin  body  between  us  and  a  light,  keeping  both  eyes 
open,  and  throwing  the  axis  of  vision,  the  stick,  and  the  light  into  a  right 
line,  did  we  look  with  both  eyes,  the  pencil  should  occu])y  the  diagonal, 
and  its  shadow  fall  on  the  nose.  But  this  always  falls  on  one  eye,  on 
that  which  the  person,  who  makes  the  experiment,  ordinarily  uses  in  look- 
ing with  attention.  If  the  pencil  be  kepU  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
eye  not  employed  in  looking  be  shut,  the  relative  direction'of  the  objects 
will  seem  to  remain  tho  same  ;  but  if  he  shut  the  eye  with  which  he  look- 
ed, it  will  be  altered,  and  the  pencil  will  appear  removed  far  from  its 
former  place.  Again,  let  any  one  look  at  a  point  but  a  little  way  distant, 
both  eyes  will  seem  directed  toward  it ;  let  him  then  shut  his  ejres  alter- 
nately. If  he  close  the  one  with  which  he  did  not  look,  the  other  remains 
motionless;  but  if  he  shut  that  with  which  he  looked,  the  other  turns 
immediately  a  little  inward,  in  order  to  fix  the  point.  Moreover,  the 
eyes  of  many  animals  are  placed  laterally,  and  cannot  both  be  directed  sX 
once  to  the  same  object    Finally,  the  gestures  of  maxk  axA  «xoxBsi\%  ^x^'H^ 

*  Eftay  an  the  ItUiUecttuA  Powertf  p.^. 
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that  they  look  with  one  eje  and  listen  with  one  ear ;  for  they  direct  one 
eye  or  one  ear  toward  the  object  to  be  seen  or  heard."* 

**  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  Dr.  Ghdl'a  explanation  teems 
to  me,"  says  Dr.  Spunheim,  "  little  satisfactwy.  Indeed  it  is  Teiy  re- 
markable, that,  passively,  we  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  the  impressions 
of  both  organs  of  any  sense,  not  only  if  one,  but  also  if  different  objects 
impress  the  two.  Even  different  impressions  of  different  objects  may  be 
perceived  by  both  ormins  of  two  senses  at  once.  We  may,  fox  instancy 
with  both  eyes  see  different  objects  at  the  moment  that  with  both  ears  we 
hear  different  sounds.  As  soon  as  we  are  attentive,  however,  aa  soon 
as  we  look  or  listen,  we  perceive  but  one  impression.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  attend  to  two  different  discourses  at  once.  The  leader  of 
an  orchestra  hears  passively  all  the  instruments,  but  he  cannot  be  atten- 
tive except  to  one.  The  rapidity  of  mental  acticm  deceives  several,  and 
makes  them  think  it  possible  to  attend  to  different  objects  at  the  same 
moment.  It  follows,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  active  and 
passive  state  of  the  senses  ;  but  whether  this  difference  suffices  to  explain 
the  single  consciousness  of  every  sense  is  another  question  ;  I  think  it 
does  not. 

*'  First,  this  explanation  would  apply  only  to  functions  in  their  active, 
not  at  all  in  their  passive,  state ;  and  the  cause  of  single  conscioumess 
must  be  the  same  in  both.  Farther,  the  active  state  is  not  produced  by 
the  external  senses  themselves,  any  more  than  voluntary  motion  by  the 
mere  muscles.  Some  internal  power  renders  the  senses  active ;  they 
themselves  are  always  passive,  and  merely  propagate  external  impres- 
sions ;  they  appear  active  only  when  something  internal  employs  them  to 
receive  and  to  transmit  impressions  to  the  brain.  It  is,  therefore,  proba- 
ble that  the  internal  cause,  which  excites  only  a  single  organ  of  the  ex- 
ternal causes  to  activity,  is  also  the  cause  of  the  single  consciousness  of 
different  impressions.  Dr.  Gall's  explanaticNi  of  single  consciousness  is, 
consequently,  not  only  grounded  upon  an  inaccurate  notion,  but  would  be 
fkr  from  satisfactory,  were  the  supposition  even  true.*'t 

The  mind  has  no  consciousness  either  of  the  existemie  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  or  of  the  functions  performed  by  them.  When  the  table  is  struckt 
and  we  attend  to  the  subject  of  our  own  consciousness,  we  perceive  the 
impression  of  a  sound ;  but  by  this  attention  we  do  not  discover  that  the 
impression  has  been  experienced  by  the  instrumentality  of  any  organ 
whatever.  Hence  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  always  directed  to  the 
objects  which  makd  the  impression,  and  not  to  the  instruments  by  means 
of  which  the  impressions  are  experienced.  The  instruments  perform 
their  functions  under  Nature's  care,  and,  as  already  observed,  are  not 
subject  to  the  will.  We  should  have  been  distracted,  not  benefited,  by 
a  consciousness  of  their  action.  When  they  become  diseased  we  obtain 
this  consciousness,  and  it  is  painful.  Every  one  must  be  sensible  Of  this 
feet,  whose  eyes  or  ears  have  been  inflamed. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that  "  the  brain  seems  to  be  necesMry  to 
every  kind  of  perception,  even  to  that  of  the  immediate  functions  of  the 
external  senses ;  but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained,  though  it  is  probable,  that 
one  fundamental  power,'  inherent  in  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  knows 
and  cimceives,  as  sensations,  all  the  varied  impressions  made  on  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  Some  phrenologists  think  that  each  external  sense  has  a 
peculiar  portion  of  brain  for  this  end,  and  that  die  combined  action  of  its 
nerve  and  of  this  cerebral  part  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
^nctions-^that  the  nerve  df  taste  and  a  portion  of  brain,  for  instance,  are 
aecessary  to  perceive  savours  ;  the  olfactory  nerve  and  a  cerebral  part, 
te  dutingaiMh  colours,  ^.  I  do  uol  beUeve  \£aX  conaAuiuaness  happens 
*Dr.  Sparzheim*s  PhrttuAogn,  p.  2a\.  ^  lA.  cU.,^.79a. 
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brain,  bat  I  we  no  reason  to  surmise  that  the  immediate  fonc- 

tioBS  of  eaeh  external  sense  require  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain,  in 
order  to  be  reeoenised  as  determinate  sensations."*  Dr.  Caldwell,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  uiink  with  justice,  regards  the  opinion  here  expressed  br 
Dr;  SBurxheim  as  at  variance  with  sound  physiology,!  and  the  facts  which 
I  thxA  adduce  on  p.  876  will  show  that,  in  the  case  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
there  is  an  internal  organ  in  the  brain  which  is  connected  with  vision. 

After  these  general  considerations,  which  apply  to  all  the  external 
senses,  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  specific  functions  of  each  sense 
in  particular. 

FEELING  OR  TOUCH. 

Bs.  Spurzhbim  inferred,  from  pathological  facts,  that  the  nerves  of 
motion  must  be  distinct  from  the  nerves  of  feeling  ;t  and  subsequent  ex- 
periments have  proved  his*  inference  to  be  well  founded.  This  subject 
,nas  been  treated  of  on  page  65.  The  sense  of  feeling  is  continued,  not 
only  over  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body,  but  even  over  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  It  gives  rise  to  the  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure  ;  of  the 
variations  of  temperature  ;  and  of  dryness  and  moisture.  These  cannot 
be  recalled  by  the  will ;  and  I  therefore  consider  them  as  depending  on 
the  sense  alone. 

This  sense  is  usually  supposed  to  convey  to  us  impressions,  not  merely 
of  heat  and  cold,  pain  and  pleasure,  but  also  of  the  resistance  met  with  by 
Use  body  when  in  contact  with  external  objects.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  A  mistake  ;  and,  in  reality,  there  is  a  sense  altogether  distinct  from 
that  of  feeling  properly  so  called,  and  of  which  the  nerves  are  those  already 
mentioned  on  page  68,  as  conveying  to  the  brain  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  muscles — in  other  words,  of  the  degree  of  contraction  or  force 
which  they  are  exerting  at  the  time.  The  existence  of  such  a  sense  is 
distinctly  maintained  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  <*  The  feeling  of  resis- 
tance," says  he,  *^  is,  I  conceive,  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  organ  of  touch, 
but  to  our  muscular  frame,  to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once 
directed  your  attention,  as  forming  a  distinct  organ  of  sense  ;  the  affec- 
tions of  which,  particularly  as  existmg  in  combination  with  other  feelings, 
and  modifying  our  judgments  concerning  these,  (as  in  the  case  of  distant 
vision,  for  example,)  are  not  less  important  than  those  of  our  other  sensi- 
tive organs."^  This  passage,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  was  written  about 
fifteen  years  before  the  nerve  of  the  sense  was  discovered  by  Sir  Charles 
Dell.  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a  very  ingenious  arwl  elaborate  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, published  in  The  Phrenoloeical'Journal.W  has  adduced  many  facts 
and  arguments  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Brown's  opinion.  One  case  commu- 
nicated to  the  JoumallT  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  seems  quite 
decisive.  ^  I  was  consulted,"  says  he,  **  by  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
countr)r  who  has  had  a  singular  paralytic  affection.  He  lost  the  power 
of  motion  in  his  arms,  but  retained  sensation  acutely,  and  felt  another 
person's  hand  cold  or  warm,  as  the  case  might  be.  (This  indicated  the 
nerves  offeeling,  distributed  to  the  skin,  to  be  unmjured,  while  the  motor 

♦  Spurzheim's  PhrenologVy  p.  257. 
t  Caldwell's  Elemenia  o/Phrenologv,  2d  edit.,  P.  21. 
X  See  Spurzheim's  Physiognomical  System,  1815,  p.  23,  and  FhrhtohgiCf 
1818,  p.  236.    Also  his  Anatomy  of  the  ntain,  sect,  iii.,  p.  37,  et  seq. 


6  Jjectures,  vol.  i.,  p.  496. 
(I 


11  Vol.  ix!,  p.  193 ;  see  also  his  other  papers  there  referred  to,  particularly 
that  on  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  vol.  iv.,  p.  266.    Sir  Qeor^e  MA.ckswLS&V»& 
commented  on  Mr.  Simp80D*B  emmy  mentioned  in  the  VexX,Y^'v^.Y&*>'^.'^AS^« 

f  Vol  Jr.,  p.  315, 
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nenes,  which  conyay  the  mandateB  of  the  wiU  to  the  nuitcles  and  eante 
them  to  contract,  were  impaired.)  Now,  at  the  distance  of  three  weeks, 
he  baa  regained  the  power  of  motion,  bat  baa  lost  the  sense  of  the  state 
of  the  muscles  so  completely  that  he  cannot  adapt  his  moscolar  contrac- 
tions to  the  purpose  be  has  in  view.  (The  motor  nerve  had  recovered 
its  health,  but  the  nerve  of  the  aerue  of  renstance  continued  powerless.) 
In  seizing  a  small  object,  he  bears  down  upon  it  with  his  extended  hand, 

fithers  it  in,  and  grasps  it  like  a  vice,  not  aware  of  the  disproportion  of 
is  effort.  He  has  at  the  same  time  the  complete  command  of  his  muscles 
as  to  contraction  and  relaxation,  but  wants  only  the  sense  of  their  state.*' 
Hunffer  and  thirst  seem  to  constitute  a  peculiar  sense,  of  which  the 
stomach  and  throat,  and  nerves  connecting  them  with  the  brain,  are  the 
external  organs,  and  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  the  cerebral  part  in 
which  the  sensations  are.  experienced,* 
Thus  the  number  of  the  senses  appears  to  be  seven,  instead  of  five. 

TASTE. 

The  function  of  this  sense  is  to  produce  sensations  of  taste  alone ;  and 
these  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  wul.  We  may  judge  of  the  qualities  of 
external  bodies  by  means  of  the  impressions  made  on  this  sense  ;  but  to 
form  ideas  of  such  qualities  is  the  province  of  the  internal  faculties. 

SMELL. 

By  means  of  smell  the  external  world  acts  upon  man  and  animal^  from 
a  distance.  Odorous  particles  are  conveyed  from  bodies,  and  inform 
sentient  beings  of  the  existence  of  the  substances  from  which  they  emanate. 
The  functions  of  smell  are  confined  to  the  producing  of  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable sensations,  when  the  organ  is  so  affected.  These  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  an  effort  of  the  wUl.  Various .  ideas  are  formed  of  the 
qualities  of  external  bodies,  by  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon  this 
sense ;  but  these  ideas  are  formed  by  the  internal  faculties  of  the  mind. 

HEARING. 

In  new-bom  children  this  sense  is  not  yet  active  ;  but  it  improves  by 
degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  the  vigour  of  the  organ  increases.  It  is  a 
very  common  opinion,  that  music  and  the  faculty  of  speech  are  the 
result  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  but  this  notion  is  erroneous. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  auditoVy  apparatus,  being  excited  to  activity 
by  an  external  cause,  produces  only  the  impression  of  noise  ;  and  here  its 
functions  terminate.  If,  besides,  the  faculty  of  Tune  be  possessed  by 
any  individual,  melody  in  sounds  is  perceived  by  that,  faculty.  If  the 
faculty  be  not  possessed,  such,  perceptions  cannot  eiust.  Hence,  among 
birds,  although  the  female  hears  as  well  as  the  male,  yet  the  song  of  the 
male  is  very  much  superior  to  that  of  the  female,  and  in  him  the  organ 
of  Tune  is  larger.  Among  mankind,  also,  many  individuals  hear,  and  yet 
are  insensible  to  melody.  Thus,  both  in  man  and  other  animals,  there  is 
no  proportion  between  the  perfection  of  hearing  and  the  perfection  of  the 
power  of  perceivinjB[  melody.  If  it  were  part  of  the  function  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  to  give  the  perception  of  melody,  how  could  it  happen  that, 
in  one  individual,  the  apparatus  can  perform  only  one-half  of  its  function, 
while  in  others  it  performs  the  whole  1     This  is  not  like  Nature's  work. 

*  ^ep.  155  of  this  work  *,  andapapei  oii  KiimfinXixeniesa,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cox,iit  7%0 J>irem4osicdL  JininuXt^o\,x. 
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Farthtf,  iietzmg  cannot  produce  mosic  ;  because  the  auditory  apparatus 
ia  excited  only  by  sounde  which  are  already  produced ;  while  tiie  first 
musician  must  have  begun  to  produce  music  before  he  had  heard  it,  and 
therefore  be  must  have  done  so  from  an  internal  impulse  of  the  mind. 
Singinir-birds  also,  which  have  been  hatched  by  strange  females,  sing 
naturaUjr,  and  without  any  instruction,  the  song  of  their  species  as  soon 
as  their  internal  organization  is  active.  Hence  the  males  ot  every  species 
preserve  their  natural  son^,  though  they  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
society  of  individuals  of  a  different  Kind*  Hence  also,  musicians  who  have 
lost  their  hearing  continue  to  compose.  They  possess  the  internal  faculty ; 
and  it,  being  independent  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  conceives  the  impres- 
sions which  different  sounds  naturally  produce,  long  after  the  ear  has 
ceased  to  be  capable  of  allowing  these  sounds'  to  be  heard  anew.  Hence, 
likewise,  deaf  and  dumb  persons  have  an  innate  feeling  of  measure  and 
cadence.  Though,  however,  hearing  does  not  produce  music,  vet,  without 
an  auditory  apparatus  fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  by  tones, 
melody  could  not  be  perceived  \  and,  unless  that  apparatus  had  been  once 
possessed,  neither  could  melody  be  produced,  because  the  individual 
could  not  judge  of  the  impressions  which  the  sounds  he  made  were  fitted 
to  make  upon  those  who  hear. 

Another  common  opinion  is,  that  hearing  alone,  or  hearing  and  voice 
jointly,  produce  the  faculty  of  speech.  This  error  will  be  refuted,  by  con- 
sidering in  what  any  language  consists,  and  how  every  language  is  pro- 
duced. Language  has  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificiaL 
In  both  kinds  a  certain  sign  is  used  to  indicate  to  others  certain  feelings 
or  ideas  of  the  mind.  Various  motions  of  the  body  and  expressions  of 
the  countenance,  the  moment  they  are  beheld,  indicate  certain  emotions 
and  sentiments.  In  this  case  the  expression  of  the  countenance  or  the 
motion  of  the  bodv  is  a  sign  fitted  by  nature  to  excite  in  us  the  perception 
of  the  feeling.  The  meaning  of  the  sign  is  understood  by  all  men,  without 
instruction  o^  experience.  It  is  obvious  that  its  power,  in  this  case,  to 
excite  the  perception,  does  not  depend  either  upon  hearing  or  voice ;  for 
neither  is  employed  in  producing  it :  but  that  the  effect  is  an  ultimate 
fact  of  our  constitution,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
Besides  these  signs,  however,  we  make  use  of  many  others  to  communicate 
our  thoughts,  which  have  no  original  connexion  with  the  things  signified. 
For  example,  the  word  table  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  thing 
upon  which  I  now  write.  How,  then,  does  the  word  happen  to  indicate 
the  thing  1  The  internal  faculties  first  conceive  the  object :  having  done 
so,  they  wish  to  fix  upon  a  sign  by  which  that  conception  may  be  recalled 
or  communicated.  They  therefore  employ  the  organs  of  voice  to  make 
the  sound  which  we  express  when  we  utter  the  word  table.  The  thing 
itself  being  pointed  out,  and  the  sound  being  uttered  at  the  same  time, 
the  meaning  of  the  sound  becomes  understood  ;  and  hence  every  time  it 
is  pronounced,  the  idea  of  the  thing  is  suggested.  But  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  auditory  apparatus,  or  the  organs  of  voice,  conceive  tho 
idea  of  the  table.  This  is  done  by  the  internal  faculties  alone ;  and  these 
merely  make  use  of  the  organs  of  voice  as  instruments  for  producing  a  sign. 
Hence,  the  reason  why  monkeys  do  not  speak  is,  not  that  they  wsnt  the 
sense  of  bearing  and  organs  of  voice,  but  that  they  have  not  the  internal 
faculty  which  fixes  upon  artificial  signs  to  indicate  the  conceptions  formed 
by  the  mind. 

The  proper  function,  then,  of  the  sense  of  heariiM^  is  confined  to  the 
production  of  the  impressions  which  we  call  sounds ;  yet  it  assists  a 
great  number  of  internal  faculties. 

The  auditory  nerve  baa  a  more  intimate  connexion  Wv^Vv  >\iA  ot^OA  ^1 
ihe  moral  aeaUmenta,  than  with  those  of  the  inteWecVoiBX  i«kC^^A.«%« 
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SIGHT. 


This  last  of  the  senseii  is  the  third  of  those  which  inform  man  and 
other  animals  of  the  existence  of  remote  objects  by  means  of  an  interme- 
dium ;  and  the  intermedium,  in  this  instance,  is  light. 

This  sense  has  been  said  to  acquire  its  functions  by  touch  or  by  habit. 
Bishop  Berkeley  is  supposed  by  the  metaphysicians  to  have  discovered 
the  true  theory  of  vision,  and  the  result  of  his  investigation  is,  **  that  a 
man  born  blind,  being  made  to  see,  would  not  at  first  have  any  idea  of 
distance  by  sisht.  The  sun  and  stars,  the  remotest  objects  as  well  as  the 
nearest,  would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind."*  Dr. 
Reid  and  many  other  philosophers  have  written  ingenious  disquisitions, 
to  show  that  our  perceptions  of  distance,  figure,  and  motion  are  acquired. 
"  Philosophy,"  says  Mr.  James  Mill,  **  has  .ascertained  that  we  derive 
nothing  from  the  eye  whatever  but  sensations  of  colour ;  that  the  idea 
of  extension,  in  which  size,  and  form,  and  distance  are  included,  is  derived 
from  sensations,  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  muscular,  part  of  our  frame. 
How,  then,  is  it  that  we  receive  accurate  information  by  the  eye  of 
size,  and  shape,  and  distance  1  By  association  merely."!  These  specu- 
lations proceed  on  the  principle,  that  Nature  has  done  little  for  man,  and 
that  he  does  a  great  deal  for  himself,  in  endowing  himself  with  perceptive 
powers.  But  vision  depends  on  the  organization  of  the  eye ;  and  is 
energetic  or  weak,  as  the  organization  is  perfect  or  imperfect.  Some 
animals  come  into  the  world  with  perfect  eyes  ;  and  these  see  perfectly 
from  the  first.  The  butterfly  and  honeybee  fly  at  the  first  attempt,  througn 
fields  and  flowery  meadows  ;  and  the  young  partridge  and  cnicken  ran 
through  stubble  and  corn-fields.  The  sparrow,  on  taking  its  first  flight 
from  the  nest,  does  not  strike  its  head  against  a  wall,  nor  mistake  the  root 
of  a  tree  for  its  branches  ;  and  yet,  previously  to  its  first  attempt  at  flight, 
it  can  have  no  experience  of  distance.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  animals  which  come  into  the  wdrld  with  eyes  in  an 
imperfect  state,  distinguish  size,  shape,  and  distance  only  by  degrees. 
This  last  is  the  case  with  new-bom  children.  During  the  first  six  weeks 
after  birth  their  eyes  are  almost  insensible  to  light;  and  it  is  only  by  degrees 
that  they  become  fit  to  perform  their  natural  functions.  When,  the  organs 
are  suflSciently  matured,  however,  children  see,  without  habit  or  educa- 
tion, as  well  and  as  accurately  as  the  greatest  philosopher. 

Indeed,  as  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  the  kind  of  perception  which 
we  enjoy  by  means  of  the  eyes  is  dependent  solely  on  the  constitution  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  relation  established  between  them  and  the  refraction  of 
light.  So  little  power  has  experience  to  alter  the  nature  of  our  percep- 
tions, that  even  in  some  cases  where  we  discover,  by  other  senses,  that 
the  visible  appearance  of  objects  is  illusive,  we  still  continue  to  see  that 
appearance  the  same  as  before.  The  greatest  philosopher,  standing  at 
one  end  of  a  long  alley  of  trees,  cannot  see  the  opposite  rows  equally  dis- 
tant from  one  another  at  the  farther  end,  as  they  appear  to  be  at  the  end 
nearest  to  him,  even  after  experience  has  satisfied  him  that  the  fact  really 
is  so.  He  must  see  according  to  the  laws  of  pei-spective,  which  make 
the  receding  rows  appear  to  approach  ;  and  there  is  no  difference  in  this 
respect  between  his  perceptions  and  those  of  the  most  untutored  in^t. 
In  like  manner,  a  philosopher,  on  looking  into  a  concave  spoon,  cannot 
see  his  right  hand  upon  the  right  side,  and  his  left  upon  the  left,  even 
sfter  he  has  learned,  by  the  study  of  the  laws  of  optics,  that  the  image  of 
biamelf,  which  he  tees  in  the  apoon,  \&  iev«i««dL. 

•   Stewart's  2>t««cna(um,  ii.,  p.  \Oid. 
f  AnmtymU  of  the  PAmomsfia  of  the  Hunum  Mind^  "voV.  \.^  f^.Vw.^'^.'YV 
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So  confident,  bowoTer,  is  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  opinion  that  we  le&m  to 
see,  and  do  not  see  by  nature,  that,  after  remarking  that  **  Condiliac  first 
tboogfat  that  the  eye  judges  natwraily  of  figures,  of  magnitudes,  of  situa- 
tions, and  of  distances :  he  afterward  was  convinced  that  this  was  an 
enor,  and  retracted  it,** — ^he  adds,  ^*  Nothing  short  of  his  own  explicit 
avowal  could  have  convinced  me  that  a  writer  of  such  high  pretentions, 
and  of  such  unquestionable  ingenuity  as  Condiliac,  had  really  commenced 
his  metaphysical  career  under  so  gross  and  unaccountable  a  delusion.*' 
Mr.  Stewart  also  expresses  his  surprise,  that  Aristotle  should  maintain 
"  that  it  is  not  from  seeing  often  nor  from  hearing  often  that  we  get  these 
senses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  getting  them  by  using  Siem,  we 
use  them  because  we  have  got  them." 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  on  which  the  metaphysi- 
cians maintain  such  extraordinary  opinions.  They  are  two :  JvrMty  The 
fiict  that  new-bom  children  miss  the  object  they  mean  to  seize,  and  show 
clearly  that  they  do  not  accurately  appreciate  size,  distance,  and  relative 
position ;  and,  Mecondlvy  The  fact  that  a  blind  man  couched  by  Ohesselden, 
on  the  first  influx  of  light  to  the  retina,  saw  all  external  objects  as  situ- 
ated in  his  eye,  and  after  a  few  weeks  perceived  distance  and  magnitude 
like  ordinary  persons.  From  these  facts  the  metaphysicians  infer  tbat  the 
human  being  does  not  natdrally  perceive  distance,  size,  and  form,  but 
learns  to  do  so  by  experience.  The  answers  are  obvious.  The  eye  in 
the  child  is  not  perfect  till  six  weeks  after  birth.  The  eye  newly-couched 
is  not  a  sound  eye  instantly,  nor  do  the  muscles  and  various  parts  which 
had  lain  dormant  for  thirty  years,  act  with  perfect  effect  at  the  first  attempt, 
after  the  irritation  and  torment  of  a  painful  operation ;  and,  even  admitting 
that  the  eye  was  perfectly  sound,  the  internal  organs  which  perceive  dis- 
tance are  not  so.  By  disuse,  every  organ  of  the  body  becomes  unfitted 
for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions.  In  civilized  nations  the  mus- 
cles of  the  external  ear,  being  prevented,  by  the  head-dress,  from  acting 
during  childhood,  not  only  lose  all  contractile  power,  but  almost  dwindle 
into  nothing.  .  In  the  savage  state  the  power  of  moving  the  ear  is  often 
as  perfect  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals.  After  long  confinement  of  a 
limb  for  the  core  of  fracture,  the  muscles  diminish  in  size,  and  unfitness 
for  action  is  observed.  In  the  same  way,  during  blindness,  the  organs 
which  judge  of  colour  and  distance  are  never  called  into  action,  and  there- 
fore become,  to  a  certain  extent,  unable  to  execute  their  functions,  and  it 
is  only  by  degrees  that  they  acaoire  suflSicient  energy  to  do  ao.  In  visiting 
several  asylums  for  the  blind,  I  observed  that  the  organ  of  Colourins  was 
imperfectly  developed  in  those  patients  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  infancy. 
If  m  middle  life  their  vision  had  been  restored  by  an  operation,  the  organ 
of  Colouring  would  not  have  become  at  once  as  perfect  in  size  and  acti- 
vity as  if  no  previous  impediment  to  the  exercise  of^its  function  had  existed. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  whose  acuteness  I  have  repeatedly  had  ocqasion 
to  praise,  admits  that  the  lower  animals  perceive  distance  intuitively ; 
ana,  although,  on  the  whole,  he  agrees  in  the  opinions  of  Berkeley,  Reid, 
and  Stewart,  yet  he  considers  the  opposite  opinion,  which  the  phrenolo- 
gists maintain,  as  far  from  ridiculous.  **  It  is,"  says  he,  **■  not  more  won- 
derful, d  priori,  that  a  sensation  of  colour  should  be  immediately  followed 
by  the  notion  of  a  mile  of  distance,  than  that  the  irritation  of  the  nostril, 
ay  any  very  stimulant  odour,  should  be  immediately  and  involuntarily  fol- 
lowed, by  the  sudden  contraction  of  a  distant  muscular  organ,  like  the 
diaphragm,  which  produces,  in  sneezing,  the  violent  expiration  necessary 
for  expelUng  the  acrid  matter."* 

It  is  very  true  that  Nature  does  not  give  us  intuitive  perceptions  of  the 
number  of  feet  or  inches  which  any  object  is  distant  uom  >ii\  \MCa»»^ 

*  Zecturet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  69. 
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those  are  artificial  measares,  with  which  natare  has  nothing  to  do.  Bat 
ipiiien  two  objects,  equal  in  size,  are  presented  to  the  eye,  the  one  being 
twice  as  far  distant  as  the  other,  the  mind  has  an  intuitive  perception  that 
they  are  not  equally  near,  unless  the  external  or  internal  organs,  or  both, 
be  deficient  or  deranged. 

What,  then,  are  the  true  functions  of  the  eye  1  No  external  organ  of 
tense  forms  ideas.  The  eye,  therefore,  only  receives,  modifies,  and  trans- 
mits the  impressions  of  li^t ;  and  here  its  functions  cease.  Internal 
faculties  form  conceptions  of  the  figure,  colour,  distance,  and  other  attri- 
butes and  relations  of  the  objects  making  thc|  impression  :  and  the  power 
of  forming  these  conceptions  is  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  eyes 
and  the  internal  faculties  jointly,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  the  eyes  alone.  * 

The  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  seem  to  have  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  sense  of  sight,  and  indeed  to  form  part  of  its  organic 
apparatus.  Soemmering  states  that  he  found  them  atrophied  in  blind 
horses,  and  Dr.  Gall  made  similar  observations.  Dr.  Vimont  found  in 
fourteen  old  horses  which  were  one-eyed,  a  diminution  of  the  anterior  cor- 
pus quadrigeminum  opposite. to  the  lost  eyer;  in  two  of  them  the  atrophy 
was  complete.  To  obtain  farther  light  on  this  subject,  he  put  out  the 
left  eyes  of  four  rabbits,  and  the  right  eyes  of  other  four ;  and  deprived 
another  of  both  eyes.  Ten  months  afterward  they  were  all  put  to  death. 
In  the  four  deprived  of  the  left  eye  he  found  the  anterior  corpus  quadri- 
geminum on  the  right  side  much  smaller  than  that  on  the  left,  while  the 
opposite  appearance  presented  itself  in  those  which  had  lost  the  right  eye. 
In  the  blind  rabbit  both  of  the  anterior  corpora  were  much  smaller  than 
the  sound  one  in  any  of  the  other  rabbits.  Compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding parts  in  a  rabbit  of  the  same  Utter,  whose  eyes  were  sound,  they 
presented  a  very  perceptible  difference  of  volume.  Dr.  Vimont  adds : 
**  M.  Magendie  has  told  me,  that  he  had  observed  a  diminution  of  a  bige- 
mina  body  in  birds,  a  short  time  after  having  put  out  one  of  their  eyes.  I 
have  repeated  the  experiment ;  it  is  exact ;  the  diminution  even  takes 
place  a  great  deal  sooner  than  in  quadrupeds."!  He  mentions  farther, 
that,  according  to  the  observations  of  Wenzel,t  there  )s  atrophy  of  the 
optic  thalami  in  blindness,  and  when  that  state  is  of  long  continuance  the 
thalami  become  narrower  and  flatter.  These  facts  account  satisfactorily 
for  Chesselden*s  patient  not  being  able  to  see  perfectly,  immediately  after 
being  couched. 

The  senses  may  be  exercised,  and  their  powers  greatly  improved  by 
exercise.  The  taste  of  the  gourmand  is  more  acute  than  that  of  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  touch  of  the  artisan  than  that  of  the  ploughman. 

Genus  IL— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  WHICH  PROCURE 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS,  THEIR  PHYSI- 
CAL QUALITIES,  AND  VARIOUS  RELATIONS. 

Thb  faculties  now  to  be  treated  of  take  cognizance  of  the  existence 
and  qualities  of  external  objects.  They  correspond,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  Perceptive  Powers  of  the  metaphysicians  ;  and  form  ideas.  Their 
action  is  attended  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  but  (except  in  the  case  of 
Tune)  it  is  weak  compared  with  the  emotions  produced  by  the  faculties 

*  See  two  papers  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  "  On  the  Functions  of  the  Sense  of 
Sight,  considered  chiefly  in  its  relations  to  ideas  of  Form,  Colour,  Magnitude, 
'  and  Distance  ;'*  PAr«i.  Jbum.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  608,  and  vol  v.,  p.  286. 

/  TVeatise  on  Jiuman  and  Comparative  Fhrenotof^,  i.,p.  310 ;  French  edit., 
p,S08. 
tI?0Femt,  Siruet,  Cerebri,  p.  125. 
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aliaulj  tTMted  o(.  In  joiiging  of  the  uu  of  thns  orgMw,  the  rulm  laid 
down  OD  page  B6  requira  to  be  pniticulail^  attended  Id.  The  CTgaai  of 
tbs  JDtBllactiial  licalLiet  aie  mull,  bat  icuve.  If  thsy  bid  been  u  Jirge 
uthoaanftkapropeniitim,  ire  ihould  h^TC  bean  liable  to  intellectual  pu- 
tJODi.  Tba  compantiTe  nlronaaa  of  our  rauonitig  proceaaea  ia  probkblf 
tlw  mult  of  ibe  aanll  alM  of  thote  orgsD*. 

2*.  mniVIDUALlTY. 
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the  ere'biowB,  il  ihit  put ;   when  until, 
:o  aacb  other,  and  lie  in  i  horizontal  line. 


In  surrejring  the  external  world,  we  may  coaaider,  firtC,  objects 
■a  aubatancea  or  eiistencea,  auch  aa  k  rock,  a  horts,  a  tree,  ■  man  ;  iheae 
perceptiona  are  deaignated  by  aubatanlivea  ; — in  the  next  place,  the  pm- 
perliea  and  relationa  of  things  which  eiitt,  auch  aa  their  form,  liie,  weight, 
and  coionr.  After  these  perceptiona,  we  may  notice  their  actiie  phono- 
mena ;  the  roct  falla,  the  hoiao  mni,  the  tree  gtowa,  the  man  walks— 
these  Bctiona  are  deaignaled  by  active  verba.  As  size,  forin,  xsighi,  and 
eolonr  are  adiuncla  of  physical  eiislenca,  lime  ia  an  adJQOCt  Qr»«.to;a. 
Now,  the  facalty  of  IndjVjdualily  randera  ua  obaEiTttM  o!  tto^eWa  ■*iW>\ 
exint;  I'l giret  ihe  notion  of  tubttanee,  andforoH  thec\u«<lt  v^e«&w^«- 
34 
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sented  by  substantive  noons  when  used  without  an  adjective,  as  rockf 
man,  horse. 

The  faculty  gives  the  desire,  accompanied  with  the  ability,  to  know 
objects  as  mere  existences,  without  regard  to  their  modes  of  action  or 
the  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  subservient.  Individuals  in  whom  it 
is  large  will  observe  and  examine  aa  object  with  intense  del^ht,  withoat 
the  least  consideration  to  what  it  may  be  applied — a  quality  of  mind  which 
is  almost  incomprehensible  to  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  small  and 
Causality  large.  It  prompts  to  observation,  and  is  a  great  element  in  a 
genius  for  those  sciences  which  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  specific  exis- 
tences, such  as  natural  history.  It  leads  to  giving  a  specific  form  to  all 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  mind.  A  student  in  whom  this  organ  is  small 
and  the  reflecting  organs  large,  may  have  his  mind  stored  with  general 
principles  of  science  and  with  abstract  ideas,  but  will  experience  much 
difficulty  in  reducing  them  into  precise  and  specific  forms.  Another,  in 
whom  this  organ  is  large,  will  have  all  his  knowledge  individualized :  if 
he  hear  lectures  or  conversation  in  which  general  views  chiefly  are  pre- 
sented, he  will  render  them  specific  for  himself ;  but  unless  his  reflecting 
or^ns  also  be  large,  he  will  be  prone  to  miss  the  essential  prin(?iple,  to 
seize  upon  the  most  palpable  circumstance  attending  it,  and  to  embrace 
this  as  his  conception  of  it.  Such  persons  are  learneid,  and,  owing  to  the 
store  of  facts  with  which  their  memories  are  replenished,  the  great  definite- 
ness  and  precision  of  their  ideas,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  com- 
mand them,  they  often  take  a  lead  in  public  business :  but  if  their  reflect- 
ing organs  be  deficient,  they  show  no  depth  or  comprehensiveness  of 
understanding ;  they  do  not  advance  the  principles  of  science,  and  rarely 
acquire  a  permanent  reputation. 

In  common  life  a  great  developement  of  this  organ  confers  a  talent  for 
observation,  curiosity  to  know,  and  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge  of 
details.     The  character  of  Miss  PrtUt^  as  drawn  by  the  author  of  The 
Jnheritancey  a  novel,  is  a  personification  of  Individuality  when  predo- 
minantly powerful,  and  not  directed  by  higher  faculties.*     "But  people 
who  make  use  of  their  eyes,"  says  this  auldbor,  "  have  often  much  to  see, 
even  between  two  doors  ;  and,  in  her  progress  from  the  hall-door  to  the 
drawing-room,  Miss  Pratt  met  with  much  to  attract  her  attention.     True, 
all  the  objects  were  perfectly  familiar  to  her ;  but  a  real  looker,  like  a 
great  genius,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject — things  are  either  better  or 
worse  since   they  saw  them  last — or  if  the  things   themselves  should 
happen  to  be  the  same,  they  have  seen  other  thmgs,  either  better  or 
worse,  and  can,  therefore,  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  theiii.     Miss 
PraWs  head  then  turned  from  side  to  side  a  thousand  times  as  she  went 
along,  and  a  thousand  observations  and  criticisms  about  stair-carpets, 
patent-lamps,  hall-chairs,  slab-tables,  dec,  <&c.,  dec,  passed  through  her 
crowded  brain." — "  At  length  Miss  Pratt  and  Mr.  Lindsay  were  an- 
nounced, and  thereupon  entered  Mis9  Pratt  in  a  quick  paddling  manner, 
as  if  in  all  haste  to  greet  her  friends." — "  Miss  Pratt  then  appeared  to  her 
{Gertrude)  a  person  from  whom  nothing  could  be  hid.     Her  eyes  were 
not  by  any  means  fine  eyes — they  were  not  reflecting  eyes — they  were  not 
8oft  eyes — they  were  not  sparkling  eyes — they  were  not  penetrating  eyes ; 
neither  were  they  restless  eyes,  nor  rolling  eyes,  nor  squinting  eyes,  nor 
prominent  eyes — but  they  were  active,  brisk,  busy,  vigilant,  immoveable 
eyes,  that  looked  as  if  they  could  not  be  surprised  by  anything — not  even 
by  sleep.     They  never  looked  angry,  nor  joyous,  or  perturbed,  or  melan- 
choly, or  heavy  ;  but  morning,  noon,  and  night  they  shone  the  same,  and 
conveyed  the,  same  impression  to  the  beholder,  viz.,  that  they  were  eyes 
ihatbad  a  look — not  like  the  look  oC  Sleiiie's  motkk.,  beyond  this  world- 

*  See  Tim  Phrcnolofical  Jounuil,  u..  ^. 
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hut  a  look  into  all  thtngM  on  the  face  qf  this  toot  Id.  Her  otiier  features 
had  nothing  remarkable  in  them  ;  but  the  ears  might  evidently  be  classed 
wider  the  same  head  with  the  eyes — tbey  were  something  resembling 
rabbits* — long,  prominent,  restless,  vibrating  ears,  for  ever  listening,  and 
neTer  ahnt  by  tne  powers  of  thought.** 

From  communicating  this  talent  of  observation,  Individuality  greatly 
assists  Imitation  in  p/omotinjg  mimicry.  The  organ  yiras  larse  in  Garrick 
and  Matthews ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  accurate  otMervation  of  the  manners 
and  appearances  of  men  was  a  fundamental  element  in  a  talent  such  as 
theirs,  of  pourtraying  on  the  stage  living  individuals  in  their  minuiest 
peculiarities. 

When  the  organ  is  deficient,  the  individual  fails  to  observe  things  that 
exist  around  him ;  he  may  visit  a  house,  and  come  away  without  knowing 
what  objects  were  in  the  room.  A  person  thus  deficient  walks  in  the 
streets,  or  through  the  country,  and  observes  nothing.  In  short,  although 
the  external  senses  are  in  perfect  health — owing  to  the  feebleness  of  this 
observing  power,  they  are  not  called  into  activity  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

This  organ,  when  large,  prom)>ts  to  discovery  by  observation  of  things 
which  exist.  Persons  so  constituted  do  not  seek  to  arrive  at  new  truths 
by  reasoning,  but  inquire  of  nature,  of  men,  of  books  for  information ;  and 
hence,  many  brilliant  i^ysical  discoveries  have  been  made  by  persons 
largely  endowed  with  these  and  ^e  other  perceptive  organs,  whose  reflect- 
ing faculties  have  not  passed  mediocrity.  Since  Bacon's  rules  of  philo- 
sophizing have  been  duly  appreciated  and  become  fashionable,  science  has 
been  extensively  and  successfully  cultivated  by  a  class  of  minds,  which, 
while  the  method  of  speculative  reasoning  prevailed,  was  excluded  from 
such  pursuits.  This  class  is  composed  of  persons  in  whom  the  or^an 
under  consideration  sreatly  predominates  over  those  of  the  reflecting 
powers.  Such  individuals  are  constituted  by  nature  to  become  observers  4 
and  natural  history,  particularly  botany,*  anatomy,  mineralogy,  and  even 
chemistry,  are  great  departments  of  knowledge  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
their  peculiar  talent.  The  substance  of  these  sciences  consists  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence,  appearances,  and  properties  of  natural  objects 
as  foiCtM  ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  eminent  professors 
of  them,  in  whose  heads  the  reflecting  organs  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
knowinff. 

To  the  artist  this  organ  is  of  great  importance.  It  enables  him  to 
give  body  and  substance  to  the  conceptions  of  his  other  faculties,  and 
confers  on  him  a  capacity  for  attending  to  detail.  In  the  pictures  of  an 
Vtist  in  whose  head  Individuality  is  deficient,  there  is  an  abstractness  of 
conception  and  a  vagueness  of  expression  that  greatly  detract  from  their 
effect.  In  the  works  of  an  individual  in  whom  thbse  organs  are  lar^e, 
every  object  appears  full  of  substance  and  reality  ;  and  if  he  paint  portraits, 
the  spectator  will  be  so  impressed  with  their  individuality,  that  he  will  be 
apt  to  fancy  himself  acquainted  with  the  originals. 

Persons  who  excel  at  whist  generally  possess  Individuality  and  Even- 
tuality large.  If  both  of  the  organs  be  deficient,  eminence  will  not  easily 
be  attained  in  this  game. 

This  faculty  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  nations  and  phenomena, 
or  to  ascribe  existence  to  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind,  such  as  Ignorance, 
Folly,  or  Wisdom. 

Tlie  organ  was  large  in  Sheridan  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  small  in  the 
Scots  in  general ;  it  is  larger  in  the  Enslish,  and  still  larger  in  the  French. 

In  adults  the  frontal  sinus  is  generally  present  at  the  situation  of  thva 

*  See  Letter  by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  on  the  heada  ot  VxAmaaX«^  PhrcMAn- 
gieaUoumal,  rol.  riii.,  p.  101. 
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ofgan,  and  this  throws  a  difficalty  in  the  way  of  jadging  of  iu  size.  The 
function,  however,  is  ascertained  by  observing  young  persons  in  whom  the 
sinus  is  not  formed,  and  by  the  negative  evidence ;  that  is,  when  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  skull  at  the  top  of  the  nose  is  narrow,  contracted,  and 
depressed,  the  portion  of  brain  below  is  necessarily  small,  and  then  the 
mental  power  is  found  invariably  weak.  This  concomitance  of  large  size 
and  great  power  in  young  persons,  and  of  deficiency  of  size  and  feeble- 
ness of  power  in  all  ages,  proves  the  function.  In  certain  cases  the  sinus 
may  throw  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  determining  the  exact  size  of  the 
organ,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  function 
by  observations  made  in  other  cases  in  which  this  obstacle  does  not  exist. 
The  organ  and  the  mental  qualities  conferred  by  it  are  established ; 
but  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  faculty  seems  to  require  farther 
elucidation.* 

23.  FORM. 

Db.  Gall  was  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  certain  persons  and 
animals  recognise,  with  the  greatest  facility,  individuals  whom  they  have 
not  seen  for  years,  and  even  then  seen  only  in  passing.  In  himself  this 
faculty  was  weak,  and  frequently,  on  rising  from  table,  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  person  who  had  set  next  to  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nise him  again  in  society  ;  and  he  was,  inconsequence,  exposed  to  many 
painful  embarrassments  and  awkward  mistakes.  Being  desired  to  examine 
the  head  of  a  young  girl  who  had  an  extreme  facility  of  distinguishing  and 
recollecting  persons,  he  found  her  eyes  pushed  laterally  outward,  and  a 
certain  squinting  look :  after  innumerable  additional  observations,  he  spoke 
of  an  organ  of  the  knowledge  of  persons. 

The  organs  lie  on  the  two  sides  of,  and  contiguous  to,  the  crista  galli. 
When  small,  the  orbitar  plate  approaches  close  to  the  sides  of  the  crest, 
and  then  the  external  width  across  the  nose  from  eye  to  eye  is  small : 
when  large,  there  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  orbitar  plate  and 
the  crest,  and  a  great  external  breadth  across  the  nose  ;  in  general  there 
is  also  a  depression  of  the  internal  part  of  the  eyes. 

In  some  instances  the  frontal  sinus  is  found  at  the  situation  of  this  organ, 
but  it  very  rarely  leads  to  difficulty  in  observing  its  size.  The  organ  was 
large  in  King  George  III.,  and,  combined  with  his  large  organ  of  Individu- 
ality, gave  him  that  extraordinary  talent  for  recollecting  persons  for  which 
he  was  celebrated.     It  is  very  moderately  developed  in  Curran. 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  those  individuals  who  never  bestow  more  than 
a  superficial  attention  on  phenomena,  and  who  have  always  reasonings, 
or  at  least  sophisms,  ready  in  explanation  of  every  fact,  pretend  that  a 
deficiency,  such  as  he  experienced  in  recognising  persons,  is  owing  to  the 
eyes ;  that,  in  such  cases,  the  vision  is  indistinct,  or  there  is  a  squint. 
His  personal  experience,  he  adds,  affords  a  refutation  of  this  hypothesis  ; 
for  he  never  had  a  squint,  and  his  vision  was  particularly  acute  and  clear.t 

*  Mr.  Scott  has  published  an  elaborate  essay  on  In  ividuality  in  The  Phrt' 
^fotogical  Journal^  vol.  v.,  p.  226.     See  also  remarks  on  it  by  Mr.  Schwartz,  of. 
Qckholm,  voL  vi.,  p.  328 ;  and  by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  vol.  vii.,  p.  213. 
Or.  Gall  mentions,  that,  although  he  could  neither  paint  nor  aesign,  he 
lUe  to  seize,  with  great  facility,  the  numerous  forms  of  the  head ;  which 
mentis  at  variance  with  great  deficiency  in  the  oi^an  of  Form  :  but,  from 
leral  tenor  of  his  observations,  it  appears  that  his  power  of  distinguish- 
as  was  not  so  great  as  he  imagined  it  to  be.    Dr.  Spurzheim  gives  the 
■HK^aote  in  his  reprint  of  the  article  **  Phrenology  "  in  the  3d  number  of 
"ygm  Quwrttiiy  Revuw : 
^•^makngunk  fimkUes  oi  Dr.  Os^^a  Vo£ixiLX!i\a  ti&xiJmA^«t«^\&i^^^^'> 
t^iljr,  and  Causality,  va  an.  eimn.eDfb  ^et^«. 
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Oftea  ddUran  from  thrw  to  five  jtBn  of  ago  havo  a  ^[roat  memory  of 
persons.  Some  dogs,  at  the  distance  of  years,  recognise  an  indiTidual 
whom  they  have  only  once  seen ;  while  others,  after  a  few  days*  absence, 
do  not  know  asain  persons  whom  they  have  seen  frequently.  Monkeys, 
dogs,  horses,  eTephants,  and  even  birds,  distinguish,  with  greater  or  less 
fiicility,  their  master,  and  those  who  have  been  kind  or  cruel  to  them 
among  a  thousand.  All  the  animals  which  belong  to  a  herd,  and  also  all 
the  bees  in  a  hive,  from  20,000  to  80,000  in  nmnbei,  know  each  other. 
When  a  stranger  attempts  to  introduce  himself,  they  diive  him  away,  or 
kiU  him.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  has  analyzed  the  mental  power  connected  with  the 
organ  in  question,  and  considers  it  in  the  folio  wins  manner :  "  To  me," 
says  he,  *'  there  seems  to  exist  an  essential  and  fondamenial  power,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  configuration  generally,  and  one  of  whose  peculiar 
applications  or  oflices  is  recollection  ef  persons ;  for  persons  are  only 
known  by  their  forms.  I  separate  the  £acnlty  which  appreciates  configu- 
ration from  that  of  Individuality,  since  we  may  admit  the  existence  of  a 
being  without  taking  its  figure  into  consideration.  Individuality  may  be 
excited  by  every  one  of  the  external  senses,  by  smell  and  hearing,  as  well 
as  by  feeling  and  si^t ;  while  the  latter  two  senses  alone  assist  the 
faculty  of  configuration.  It  is  this  power  which  disposes  us  to  give  a 
figure  to  every  being  and  conception  of  our  minds  ;  that  of  an  old  man 
to  God  ;  to  Death,  that  of  a  skeleton,  and  so  en.  The  organ  of  Configu- 
ration is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit ;  if  large,  it  pushes  the 
eyeball  toward  the  external  angle  a  little  outward  and  downward.  It 
varies  in  size  in  whole  nations.  Many  of  the  Chinese  I  have  seen  in 
London  had  it  much  developed.  It  is  commonly  la^jfe  in  the  French,  and 
bestows  thoir  skill  in  producing  certain  articles  of  mdustry.  Combined 
with  Constructiveness,  it  invents  the  patterns  of  dress-makers  and  millin- 
ers. It  leads  poets  to  describe  portraits  and  configurations,  and  induces 
those  who  make  collections  of  pictures  and  engravings  to  prefer  portraits, 
if  they  have  it  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  essential  to  portrait-painters. 
Crystallography  also  depends  on  it ;  and  to  me  it  appears  that  concep- 
tions of  smoothness  and  roughness  are  acquired  by  its  means.^'f  I  have 
set  with  numerous  facts  in  proof  of  this  faculty  and  organ. 

In  The  Phrenological  Journaij  vol.  viii.,  p.  216,  a  case  is  recorded  of  a 
litorary  ffentleraan  who  always  associated  a  particular  form  with  certain 
words.  ^*  Words,"  says  he,  "  are  associated  in  my  mind  with  shapes, 
«od  shapes  with  words ;  a  horse's  mouth,  for  instance,  I  always  associate 

*'  It  has  been  remarked  as  singular,  that  Dr.  Gall  should  have  been  the  first 
Ibunder  of  this  new  science  while  he  could  not  recollect  persons  after  dinner, 
though  they  had  i»een  near  him  at  table,  and  since  he  could  not  find  his  way 
again  to  places  where  he  had  been  before ;  or,  in  p4irenological  terms,  since 
he  had  Form  and  Locality  very  small.  Those  who  make  that  remark,  can 
neither  kaow  the  proceeding  of  Dr.  Gall  nor  understand  the  true  meaning  Oi 
the  two  phrenological  denominations.  Dr.  Gall  compared  the  size  of  indi- 
vidaal  cerebral  portions  with  certain  talents  or  characters  eminent  in  any  way; 
and  he  was  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  perceiving  size  and  its  differences. 
The  want  of  Lecali^r  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  discoveries,  any  muru 
than  the  want  of  seeing  eertain  colours  hinders  any  one  to  cultivate  geometry 
or  mathematics  in  general.  Dr.  Gall's  deficiency  in  Form  explains  why  he 
oonstantly  attached  himself  to  isolated  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  head,  rather  than  to  their  general  configuration,  and  led  this  rectj- 
ication  of  Phrenology  to  my  exertions ;  he,  nevertheless,  has  the  great  merit 
of  having  discovered  first,  certain  relations  between  cerebral  developement 
■Wid  mental  manifestations." 

*  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  CerveaUf  tome  T.,  p,  \,%,  te^ 
t  Phrenology t  p.  274. 
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with  the  word  tmier.    As  inatances  of  the  aseociation  of  w<»d8  with  fomu, 
take  the  following  examples  : 


**  Comhe  lesemblea 


0 


**  Cos  resembles  ^AA^ 


"  (Strnpton  resembles 


The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  passion  for  mi- 
neralogy from  earl^  youth,  bad  a  very  large  developement  of  this  organ, 
as  also  of  Comparison.  1  have  seen  many  children  who  were  expert  at 
catting  figures  in  paper,  possess  it,  with  the  organs  of  Imitation  and  Con- 
structiveness  large.  A  gentleman  called  on  me  in  whom  Constructive- 
ness,  Locality,  and  other  organs  which  go  to  form  a  talent  for  drawing 
landscape  and  botanical  figures,  are  large,  but  in  whom  Form  is  deficient ; 
and  he  said,  that  he  could  not,  except  with  great  difficulty  and  imperfec- 
tion, draw  or  copy  portraits. 

The  celebrated  Cuvier  owed  much  of  his  success  as  a  comparative 
anatomist  to  this  organ.  De  Candolle  mentions  that  "  his  memory  was 
particularly  remarkabW  in  what  related  to  forms,  considered  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  word  ;  Ae  figure  of  an  animal,  seen  in  reality  or  in  drawing, 
never  left  his  mind,  and  served  him  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  all  similar 
obiects."  This  organ,  and  also  the  organs  lying  along  the  superciliary 
ridge,  were  largely  developed  in  his  heaS. 

Mr.  Audubon  says  of  the  late  Mr.  Bewick,  the  most  emment  wood- 
engraver  whom  England  has  produced — **  His  eyes  were  placed  farther 
apart  than  those  of  any  man  I  have  ever  seen.*'^ 

Children  in  whom  the  organ  of  Form  is  very  large  learn  to  read  with 
great  facility,  even  in  languages  of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant,  and 
although  the  book  be  presented  to  them  upside  down.t 

In  the  casts  of  two  Chinese  skulls  in  the  Phrenological  Society^s  col- 
lection, the  organ  is  greatly  developed  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  large  in  the 
Chinese  in  general.  Their  use  of  characters  for  words  may  have  sprung 
from  the  great  size  of  this  organ,  which  would  enable  them  easily  to 
invent  and  remember  a  variety  of  forms.  In  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
eminent  painters,  presented  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  to  the  society,  the 
orffan  appears  uncommonly  large  in  those  who  excelled  in  portrait  painting. 

The  metaphysicians  do  not  admit  a  faculty  of  this  kind. 

Br.  Gall  remarks,  that  some  authors  present  the  reader  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  persons  whom  they  introduce,  drawn  with  great  minuteness 
and  effect.  Montaigne  and  Steriie,  for  example,  are  distinguished  *foi 
this  practice,  and  in  the  portraits  of  both  the  organ  of  Form  is  conspicu- 
ously large. 

I  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  William  Dobson,  an  English  painter 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  whom  the  width  between  the  eyes  at  this 
organ  (33)  is  very  great. 

*  Audubon's  Ornithological  Biography,  vol.  iii.,  p.  300. 

f  See  two  iliqstrative  cases  ia  T)w  Pkrenologiical  Jwxnaly  voL  viii.,  p.  6S| 

'  voL  ic,  p.  344. 


Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  <rliilB  "  Besutj  "  in  the  SuppUnunt  la  the  Ency- 
clopadia  Britannica,  igieet  with  another  author,  whom  he  quotea,  Mr. 
Knight,  in  maintaining,  Ihit  "  there  sie  do  fbrnu  ihat  have  any  tnfrinnc 
beaiUy,  at  iDj  power  of  pleaaina  or  affecting  aa,  cxcepl  ikroagh  their  aito- 
eitttiimt  or  oMniliet  tonunlal  afecliotu,  either  aseipresgiie  of  Gtne»  and 

ir  intereit  are  ohvioua."  From  these  abicr- 
ntiota  one  would  snapect  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Knight  to  be  endowed 
with  unall  ocgians  of  Form  themielvea,  and  thai  thej  hare  taken  (heir 
own  experience  aa  that  of  mankind  in  general.  The  notion  which  Lord 
Jeffiejr  has  erected  into  s  fundamental  principle,  and  on  which  hie  whole 
•waj  on  Beauty  ia  built — that  external  objects  poiaesa  no  qualitiea  of 
tbair  own  fitted  to  please  the  mind,  but  that  all  their  beaut;  and  inlereit 
arise  from  human  feelings  which  wo  have  associated  with  Ihem — is  con' 
cradicted  by  daily  experience.  'Hia  mineralogist,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
beauty  of  his  crystals,  baa  a  distinct  and  intelligible  feeling  to  which  the 
name  of  Beauty  is  legitimately  applied  ;  and  yet  he  connects  no  human 
emotions  with  the  pyramids,  and  rhomba,  and  octagons,  which  he  contem- 
plates  in  the  spare.  Persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large  deolara  that 
they  enjoy  a  perceptible  pleaaure  from  the  contemplation  of  more  form, 
altocetfaer  anconnected  with  ideas  of  utility  and  fitnaaa,  or  of  mora)  or 
iotelleotual  asBOcialiona  ;  and  that  they  can  apeak  u  mteU\^\U^  at  ^Xv^t^ 
tod  inelegant,  beaatiral  uid  hdIj  shapes,  legaidei  iaeT(s\H  U  tVa^V  u  (A 
tweet  tnd  bitter,  hard  and  «oft.      Tha  organ  ii  tegu^  M  M,\»Mi\'St«&^ 
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24.  SIZE. 

Ti/k  faculty  of  distinguishing  fonn  diffen  from  dnet  of  distingniskiiig 
size ;  because  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  idea  of  size 
and  that  of  form.  The  foim  may  be  the  same,  and  the  size  different. 
One  of  these  kinds  of  knowledge  may  exist  without  die  other  ;  and  there 
is  no  proportion  between  them.  Besides,  as  formerly  mentioned,  the 
nerves  of  touch  and  the  organs  of  sight  do  not  form  ideas  of  any  kind ; 
so  that  the  power  of  conceiving  size  canlk>t  be  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
dowment of  them.  Dr.  Sparzheim,  therefore,  inferied,  by  reasoning,  that 
there  must  be  a  faculty,  the  faaetion  of  which  is  to  perceive  size ;  and 
observation  has  proved  the  soundness  of  this  concIasi<m,  for  the  situation 
assigned  by  him  to  the  organ  has  been  found  correct,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  ascertained.  In  dissecting  the  brain,  the  convolutions  which  constitute 
Size  and  Form  are  found  intimately  connected.  The  omn  is  placed  at 
the  internal  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  oa  we  two  sides  of 
Individuality. 

A  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  called  on  Ih,  Spurzheim  in 
Paris,  and  the  latter  remarked  that  he  had  the  orsan  of  Size  largely  de- 
veloped.  This  proved  to  be  a  correct  indication  of  the  talent  in  his  case  ; 
for  he  possessed  the  power  of  discriminating  size  with  great  nicety.  He 
was  able  to  draw  a  circle  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument,  and  to  point 
out  the  centre  of  it  with  mathematical  accuracy.  Being  in  the  army,  he 
found  himself  able  to  make  his  company  fall  from  column  into  line  with 
^eat  exactness ;  estimating  correctly  by  the  eye  the  space  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  men,  wMch  many  other  officers  could  never  learn  to  do. 
liOcality,  which  also  he  largely  possessed,  would  aid  him  in  this  practice. 

Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie  is  *'  inclined  to  think,  that  magnitude,  size,  length, 
hreadth,  thickness,  height,  depth,  distance,  being  all,  strictly  speaking, 
referrible  to  extension,  the  faculty  which  we  are  in  quest  of  is  probab^ 
that  of  space  in  general."*  Dr.  Vimont  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  spe- 
cial faculty  for  perceiving  distance,  but  his  arguments  do  not  appear  to 
me  cqnclusive.t 

,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  organ  of  size  is  connected  with  the 
power  of  perceiving  distance,  and  that  it  is  a  chief  element  in  the  talent 
for  perspective.  Mr.  Ferguson,  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  G.  S.  Macken- 
zie, stated,  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  *'  understanding  a  landscape  *'  in  a 
picture  ;  and  explained,  that  "  it  appeared  to  him  to  present  a  group  of 
objects  on  a  plain  surface,  without  any  perceptible  fore  or  back  ground.'* 
He  aitributed  this  defect  in  his  perceptions  to  his  not  having  been  taught 
the  rules  of  perspective  at  school.  In  the  course  of  farther  interrogation, 
he  stated,  that  he  sees  the  forms  of  objects  distinctly,  as  also  their  colours ; 
that  he  likes  brilliant  tints  best,  and  that  in  nature  he  perceives  distances 
also.  He  has  visited  Roslin,  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,),  and 
not  only  perceived  the  beauty  which  characterizes  that  delicious  spot,  but 
enjoyed  it  with  a  keen  relish.  He  has  also  seen  many  pieces  of  Highland 
scenery,  and  been  delighted  with  them.  Rivers,  meadows,  trees,  and  cul- 
tivated ground  are,  however,  the  objects  which  interest  him  most.  On 
turning  his  back  upon  any  natural  landscape,  or  shutting  his  eyes,  his 
recollections  instantly  become  very  confused.  He  is  not  able  to  recall  to 
his  mind  the  *'  relative  positions  "  of  the  objects,  while  he  distinctly  recol- 
lects the  pleasing  impressions  which  they  made  upon  him  ;  this  remem- 
brance does  not  soon  fade.  His  recollection  of  Roslin,  for  example,  is 
/ike  that  of  a  confused  picture  of  Tock«  and  trees,  and  a  river  wmdii^ 

*"  lUuMtratioHM  of  PArenoIogy,  p.  \&d. 
f  Vimont,  TroUkdB  Ffcrenol<iie,xj«aftu.,v.^SKi. 
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taiODgli  them  ;  hvA  hi*  remembraiiea  of  the  impreMione  of  gnodeur  and 
beaotj  produced  by  the  objects,  is  jvrid  and  distinct. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  difficalt  to  accoant  for  this  curious  de6ciency  of 
laental  power.  Mr.  Ferguson  permitted  a  cast  of  his  face  and  forehead 
to  be  taken,  (which  is  sold  in  the  shops,)  and  in  it  the  organ  of  Stze  ap- 
peared to  be  decidedly  small,  and  Form  and  Locslity  not  very  fully  de- 
veloped ;  while,  by  eiamining  his  head,  it  was  found  that  Ideality,  Won- 
der, and  Benevolence,  with  ue  organs  of  the  other  sentiments  and  also 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  were  nowise  deficient ;  but  to  which  of  the 
three  organs  of  Sise,  Form,  or  Locality,  the  imperfection  ought  to  be 
ascribed,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine. 

Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  Douglas,  miniature-painter,  a  member  of 
the  Phrenological  Society,  stated,  in  conversation,  tnat  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  which  he  had  exhibiteid  of  a  liking  for  paintmg  was  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  matters  connected  with  perspective.  When  a  mere 
child,  the  appearance  of  approach  in  the  remote  end  of  ploughed  ridges 
puzzled  him  exceedingly,  and  he  crawled  across  the  fields,  before  he 
could  well  walk,  to  measure  the  actual  distance  between  the  ridges,  with 
a  stick,  and  was  lost  in  astonishment  when  he  found  that  the  space  be- 
tween each  was  actually  the  same  at  both  ends,  notwithsundin^  the  great 
difference  which  appeared  between  them  to  the  eye.  He  contmued  from 
this  time  to  take  a  great  interest  in  perspective,  as  a  quality  in  painting, 
and  he  subsequently  gave  up  landscape  for  miniature  paintins,  not  from 
inclination,  but  from  other  motives.  On  comparing  his  head  with  Mr. 
Ferguson^s,  the  organ  of  Size  was  found  to  differ  more  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  it  was  very  large. 

On  subsequently  examining  the  head  of  Mr.  P.  (Hbson,  who  was  known 
greatly  to  excel  in  perspective,  I  again  found  the  organ  of  Size  very  large. 
And,  finally,  in  the  head  of  a  genUeman  with  whom  I  am  intimately  ac- 
quainted, this  organ  is  developed  rather  below  than  above  on  average ; 
and  he  stated  to  me  that,  with  the  power  of  easily  perceiving  that  one 
object  is  more  distant  than  another,  he  has,  nevertheless,  felt  great  diffi- 
culty in  representing  distance  correctly  on  paper ;  and,  while  he  under- 
stands the  general  theory  of  perspective,  he  could  never  learn  to  practise 
it  by  tact  of  hand,  and,  on  this  account,  gave  up  all  attempts  at  drawing. 

In  a  former  edition  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  having  Form 
large  and  Size  deficient,  copied  figures  accurately  in  regard  to  form,  but  in- 
accurately in  regard  to  size.  To  this  statement  Lord  Jeffrey  objected  that 
size  is  necessary  to  proportion,  and  proportion  to  form ;  and  that  there 
was  inconsistency  in  the  account  of  tne  lady's  talents.  His  lordship  is  iu 
the  right :  she  informs  mc  that  it  is  only  the  simplest  forms  whieh  have 
fow  parts  that  she  is  able  to  copy  correctly,  and  in  drawing  even  them 
she  will  err  in  size  ;  but  that  when  a  figure  has  detached  parts,  although 
she  may  give  the  outline  of  each  part  by  itself  with  considerable  accuracy, 
it  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original ;  whence  the  whole  figure 
will  be  deficient  in  proportion.  In  drawing  from  nature,  she  fails  in  per- 
spective ;  nevertheless,  she  feels  great  pleasure  in  observing  forms,  recol- 
lects them  easily,  and  has  a  complete  consciousness  af  the  powers  of 
Form  and  Size  being  diffwent,  and  of  the  one  being  strong  and  th^  other 
weak  in  her  mind. 

The  frontal  sinus  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  observing  this  organ ; 
and  the  negative  evidence  is,  therefore,  chiefly  to  be  relied  on. 

25.  WEIGHT. 

Thebx  Beem§  to  be  oo  analogy  between.  t\ie  we\^  m  \aa\i^K»ftft  ^V 
JhkU0b,  jmd  their  other  qualities.     They  may  be  oC  ^  loiiua^  %via!%^  vsA 
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cdonri,  tnd  vet  none  of  these  features  woold  necessarily  imply  that  one 
was  heavier  tna!i  the  other.     This  quality,  therefore,  being  distinct  from 
all  others,  we  cannot  logically  refer  the  cognisance  of  it  to  any  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  judee  of  the  other  attributes  of  matter  ;  and, 
as  the  mental  power  undoubtedly  exists,  there  appears  reason  to  conjec- 
ture that  it  may  be  connected  with  a  special  organ.     Persons  who  excel 
at  archery  and  quoits,  and  also  those  who  hnd  great  facility  in  judging  of 
momentum  and  resistance  in  mechanics,  are  observed  to  possess  the  parts 
of  the  brain  lying  nearest  to  the  organ  of  Size  largely  developed ;  and  the 
organ  is  now  regarded  as  probable.     Statics,  or  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  considers  the  motion  of  bodies  arising  from  gravity,  proba- 
bly belongs  to  it.     Persons  in  whom  Individuality,  Size,  Weight,  and 
Locality  are   large,  have  generally  a  talent  for  engineering  ai^  those 
branches  of  mechanics  which  consist  in  the.  application  offerees  ;  they 
deliffht  in  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  and  turning-lathes.     The  same 
comoination  occurs  in  persons  distinguished  for  successful  execution  of 
difficult  feats  in  skating ;  in  which  the  regulation  of  equilibrium  is  an  im- 
portant element.     Constructiveness,  when  Weight  is  small,  leads  to  rear- 
ing still  fabrics,  rather  than  to  fabricating  working  machinery. 
*  Mr.  Simpson  has  published,  in  The  Phreviolo^ctdJcumaly  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
412,)  an  interesting  and  ingenious  essay  on  this  orsan,  in  which  he  enu- 
merates a  great  number  of  examples  in  proof  of  its  functions.     It  is  large, 
says  he,  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Brewster,  Sir  James  Hall,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  Professor  Leslie,  and  in  Mr.  Jardine  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  two 
eminent  ennneers.     **  We  have  lately  seen,"  he  continues,  '*  Professor 
Parish,  of  Cambridge,  who  manifests  a  high  endowment  of  mechanical 
skill,  and  has  the  organ  large  ;  as  has  Mr.  Whewell,  of  the  same  univer- 
sity, who  has  written  a  work  of  merit  on  the  same  subject.     In  a  visit 
we  lately  made  to  Cambridge,  we  saw  much  that  was  interesting  in  re- 
gard to  this  organ.     Professor  Parish's  son  inherits  the  mechanical  torn 
and  the  or^an.     We  saw  both  the  statue  and  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
by  Roubilliac.     The  bust  was  a  likeness  taken  in  the  prime  of  his  years, 
and  in  it  the  knowing  oigans  are  still  more  prominent  than  in  the  statue. 
Weight  is  very  pre-eminent.     The  same  organ  is  very  large  in  the  bust 
of  the  lamented  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller  ;  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Locality  quite  extraordinarily  developed.*    W^e  met  with  several 
pers<m8  with  small  Weight,  who  at  once  acknowledged  deficiency  in  me- 
chanical talent  and  awkwardness  in  their  actions  and  movements.    A 
child  of  two  years  old  was  mentioned  to  us,  although  we  did  not  see  it, 
quite  remarkable  to  every  one  for  the  large  developement  of  brain  at  this 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  for  the  uncommon  steadiness  of  its  walk, 
at  an  age  when  other  children  totter,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  wonder  to  ail 
who  know  it.'*     The  organ  is  large  in  the  mask  of  Maclachlan,  a  weaver 
of  Saltcoats,  who  spent  much  time  and  money  in  devising  means  to  regu- 
late the  stroke  of  the  common  pump,  so  as  to  make  the  workinff-rod  move 
with  the  same  momentum  up  and  down  :  it  is  large  also  in  we  mask  of 

*  "  In  the  numerous  living  heads  we  saw  at  Cambridge  we  met  often 
with  the  organ  of  Number  large,  and  found,  invariably,  that  it  was  accom- 
panied in  the  individual  with  algebraic  celebrity.  The  organization  gene- 
rally corresponded  to  the  cause  of  the  person's  rank  in  the  university ;  and, 
although  there  were  exceptions,  most  of  the  persons  who  have  achieved 
honours  evidentlv  owe  them  to  the  great  power  of  their  knowing  organs ; 
clearly  showing  that  those  who  were  also  gifted  with  deeply -reflecting  and 
combining  powers,  are  not  called  to  use  them  either  in  classical  or  mathe- 
matical studies.  Many  men,  on  the  contrary,  have  figured  in  public  life,  in 
virtue  of  their  great  endowment  of  CausaUty  and  Comparison,  who,  from  a 

tmaUergid  of  the  knowing  oilcans,  YiaveV^eVo.  «k  xer}  \caa^>\«  ^n&ft  «xQx^cd 

Mod  Cambridge,*' 
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Bnmel,  the  celebntad  engineer  and  mechanician.  In  examining  maskc, 
a  depieasion  of  muscle  which  sometimes  takes  place  at  this  part,  in  con- 
seqaence  of  the  weight  of  the  plaster,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  fulness 
of  the  organ.  In  Mowing  crown-glass,  the  workman  dips  the  end  of  a 
hollow  iron  tube  into  a  pot  of  melted  glass,  and  takes  up  as  much  of  it 
as  will  suffice  to  make  a  circle.  To  form  a  full- sized  circle,  the  quantity 
raised  should  be  nine  pounds  and  a  half;  and,  when  visiting  a  manufactory 
at  Newcastle,  I  was  told  that  an  expert  workman  will  generally  hit  the 
exact  quantity,  and  Tery  rarely  deviate  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
ounces,  either  und«r  or  over  it.  Some  men  excel  others  in  this  tact,  and 
some  are  wholly  incapable  of  acquiring  it.  I  observed  the  organ  of 
Weight  very  largely  developed  in  the  successful  workmen. 

Mr.  Simpson  proceeds:  **The  faculty  now  under  consideration,  in 
high  endowment,  manifests  itself  in  engineering,  in  dynamical  skill,  in  the 
knowledge  and  anplication  of  mechanical  forces.  What  may  be  its  lesser 
endowments  1  Where  do  we  find  the  organ  1  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
that  group  which  gives  us  the  perception  of  the  qualities  of  material  ob- 
jects ;  namely.  Form,  Size,  Locality,  Colouring,  Order,  and  Number. 
It  is  evident  there  is  a  quality  of  bodies  most  essential  to  their  nature, 
not  included  in  these  (qualities,  singly  or  combined ;  namely,  their  density 
and  corresponding  weight.  As  bodies  gravitate  in  a  well-known  ratio  to 
their  density,  and  their  density  and  weight  are  the  same  thing,  weight  is 
only  one  name  for  ^vitation.  Does  it  then  serve  any  important  purpose 
in  our  being,  or  is  it  essential  to  our  animal  existence,  that  we  should 
have  an  instinctive  perception  of  gravitation,  operating  constantly  and  in- 
dependently of  reason  1  That  state  of  rest  which  the  law  of  gravitation  con- 
stitutes the  natural  state  of  all  bodies,  solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform,  is  called 
their  equililnrium.  The  simplest  animal  motions,  what  are  they  but  alter- 
nate disturbance  and  restoration  of  equUibriuml" — **The  land-animal 
walks  and  runs,  and  avails  itself  of  the  resistance  of  the  earth — the  bird 
flies  by  its  instinctive  perception  of  the  resistance  of  the  air — the  fish  uses 
its  fins  and  tail,  instintively  perceiving  the  resistance  of  the  water." 

**  Some  degree,  therefore,  of  the  power  of  adapting  motions  to  the  law 
of  gravitation,  some  power  over  equilibrium  must  be  possessed  by  the 
whole  animated  creation — ^for  without  it,  it  is  plain,  they  must  perish. 
May  the  organ  of  Weight  be  the  organ  of  this  faculty  1  To  man  done 
is  given  the  capacity  to  aid  tins  power,  and  render  his  motion  more  ef- 
fectual, and  force  more  availing  by  the  use  of  instruments — and  Franklin 
well  named  him  a  tool-making,  or  rather  a  tool- using,  animal.  What  are 
his  tools  1  They  are  all  modifications  of  the  elementary  mechanical 
powers.  His  club  and  bow  are  levers — ^his  axe,  knife,  sword,  and  arrow 
are  wedges.  He  instinctively  aids  his  own  muscular  force  by  the  lever, 
when  he  applies  a  bar  of  wood  to  raise  a  stone  from  the  ground ;  if  he 
wishes  to  raise  that  stone  to  a  certain  height,  perpendicularly,  he  will 
instinctively  counteract  its  gravitation  by  forcing  it  up  an  inclined  plane, 
instead  of  applying  his  own  bodily  force  to  lift  it  perpendicularly.  The 
principle  of  the  pulley  will  suggest  itself  whenever  he  has  obtained  a 
block  with  a  cord  or  thong,  to  draw  water  out  of  a  pit.  The  screw  is 
only  the  inclined  plane  wrapped  spirally  round  a  cylinder ;  to  avail  himself 
of  which  he  would  be  led,  whenever  he  attempted,  as  he  early  did,  to  build 
a  tower." 

These  views,  says  Mr.  Simpson,  are  strongly  supported  by  diseased 
affections  of  this  part  of  the  brain.  Miss  S.  L.  was  attacked  with  head- 
ache and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  organ  of  Weight ;  "  her  perception  of 
equilibrium  was  deranged,  and  she  experienced  giddineta^  iucUived  m^v- 
tion  of  horizontal  Boors  and  ceilings,  and  the  8en8&Uoiioi\^«V'Q%\>S\AAL\i^^ 
and  ofagaia  faliing  down  and  forward.     Her  accouikl  ol  *\\\»  "W^Occ^  ^*l 
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remark*  for  she  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  i^My."  Mr.  Simpm 
refers  to  a  diseased  condition  of  this  and  of  some  of  the  other  knowiiup 
organs,  a  curious  mental  affection,  which  Mr.  John  Honter,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  experienced  in  1776,  and  which  is  recorded  in  his  Life,  written 
by  Sir  Ererard  Home.  **  From  great  anxiety  of  mind,'*  says  he,  *<  Mr.  H. 
had  a  severe  illness.  It  attackmi  him  on  a  ioorney,  and  his  first  sense- 
tion,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  was  that  of  having  drunk  too  nmck^  al- 
though he  had  taken  nothing  bat  a  little  weak  panch.  On  going  to  bed, 
he  felt  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  and  soon  after  the  roam  aeemed  to  go 
round  with  very  great  rapidity.  This  ceased,  bat  the  strange  sensation, 
like  Miss  S.  L.'s,  of  being  lifted  up,  continued ;  and,  on  being  brought 
home  in  his  carriage,  his  sensation  was  that  of  sinking  or  going  down. 
The  symptoms  of  whirling  snd  suspennion  increased  ;  and  his  own  hesd, 
when  he  raised  it  from  his  pillow,  seemed  to  move  from  him  to  some  dis- 
tance with  great  velocity.  When  he  became  able  to  stand  without  being 
giddy,  he  was  unable  to  walk  without  support ;  *  for,'  says  Sir  E.  Home, 
*  his  oum  feelings  did  not  give  him  information  respecting  his  centre  of 

gravity,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  balance  his  body  and  prevent  himself 
om  falling.'  We  need  not  add,"  continues  Mr.  Simpson,  **  the  obvious 
comment,  that  the  organ  of  Weight  was  diseased,  and  the  very  function 
we  have  imputed  to  it,  the  instinct  of  equilibrium,  (expressed  almost  in 
our  own  words  by  Sir  E.  Home,)  unequivocally  impeded.'** 

The  phenomena  of  intoxication  are  explained  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  a 
similar  way.  **  Both  Miss  S.  L.  and  Mr.  John  Hunter,"  says  he,  '*  bore 
testimony  to  the  illusive  feeling  of  bein^  intoxicated,  while  Miss  S.  L. 
had  acute  pain  in  the  orgsn  of  the  instmct  or  power  of  preserving  the 
balance,  and  maintaining  an  upright  posture.  But  for  an  mnate,  steady, 
and  never-failing  perception  of  equilibrium,  animal  movements  would  be 
only  staggering  and  tumbling.  The  intoxicated  soon  lose  a  steady  gait,  fall 
down,  see  perpendiculars  at  other  angles,  believe  the  floor  itself  perpendicu- 
lar, and  grasp  the  ground  to  save  themselves  from  falling  off  ita  surface ; 
they  feel  lifted  up,  sinking  down,  and  whirling  round.  Sickness  wooki 
follow  these  sensations,  independent  of  the  stunulus  of  the  liquor  to  the 
stomach  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  sea-sickness  results  from  the 
inverted  feelings  occasioned  by  motion  which  violates  our  habitual  percep* 
tion  of  equilibrium,  "t 

A  correspondent  of  The  Phrenological  Journal  t  mentions,  that  he  wm 
struck  with  this  remark  about  sea-sickness  arising  from  the  disturbtnce 
of  equilibrium,  and  found  by  experience,  when  at  sea,  that,  by  standing 
at  thevcssePs  side,  directing  his  eyes  to  an  object  on  shore  perfectly,  still, 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  for  example,  and  shutting  out  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands  all  sight  of  the  ship  and  the  sea,  sickness  was  invariably  dispelled ; 
but  always  returned  whenever  he  withdrew  his  hands,  and  allowed  any 
part  of  the  vessel  to  catch  his  eye. 

Sir.  G.  S.  Mackenzie  has  suggested  the  name  "  Resistance  "  as  mme 
appropriate  for  this  faculty  than  "  Weight."  "  We  cannot  judge,"  saya 
he,  *•  of  weight  as  we  do  of  form,  without  repeated  experience.  We 
may  see  before  us  two  balls  of  the  same  size  and  colour.  We  Uke  op 
one  of  them,  and  perceive  that  it  requires  a  certain  exertion  or  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  support  it.  From  this, 
however,  we  cannot  determine  that  the  other  ball  will  produce  the  same 
effect,  for  it  may  be  hollow.  Now,  although  we  have  obuined  the  expe- 
rience that  two  similar  balls  may  not  produce  the  same  effect ;  this  expe* 
rience  is  of  no  use  to  us,  for  we  must  always  make  the  experiment  of 
Jiftiag  bothf  in  order  to  determiae  which  is  the  heavier.     The  impressioo 

*  phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  304,  ASift. 
t  -Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  il.,  p.  42n .  X^  oV  \v.,^.  ^ASk. 
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of  ruitUmce  if,  howat  er,  left  with  uf ;  and  probtblir  it  ia  the  function  of 
the  ftcaitj  which  Dr.  Spanheim  ealla  that  of  Weight,  to  give  oa  concep- 
tiona  of  reaiatance  in  gaaeral.*'*  Mr.  Simpaon  conceivea  reaiatance  to 
be  perceiTod  by  tn  external  acnae  formerly  apoken  of,f  and  now  calla  thia 
the  faculty  of  Force,  t 

Mr.  Richard  Edmondaon,  of  Mancheater,  mentiona  that  a  great  number 
of  obaerrationa  have  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  thia  organ  givea  the 
perception  of  perpendicularity.  Workmen  who  easily  detect  deviationa 
from  the  perpendicular  poaaeaa  it  iarffe ;  while  those  who  constantly  find 
it  necesaary  to  reaort  to  the  plumb-line  have  it  small,  and  vice  versa.^ 
The  aame  (rentleman  haa  more  recently  published  II  an  essay  on  the  func- 
tions  of  the  organa  of  Weight  and  Constructiveness,  in  which  he  main- 
taina  the  aame  view,  with  this  addition,  that  the  faculty  perceives  not  only 
perpendicularity,  but  also  the  directum  of  force,  and  in  particular  the 
direction  of  the  gravitatiJ^r  force  of  our  bodiea.  The  perception  of  the 
degrees  of  force  he  refera  to  Constructiveness. 

26.  COLOURING. 

Although  the  eyes  are  affected  agreeably  or  disagreeably  by  different 
modifications  of  the  beams  of  light,  or  by  colours,  yet  they  do  not  con- 
ceive the  relations  of  different  colours — their  harmony  or  discord — and 
they  have  no  memory  of  them.  Certain  individuals  are  almost  destitute 
of  the  power  of  perceiving  colours,  who  yet  have  the  sense  of  vision  acute, 
and  readily  perceive  other  qualities  in  external  bodies,  as  their  size  and 
form.  Thia  fact  haa  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Stewart.  He  says,  "  In  the 
power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are  striking  differences  among 
mdividuala ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that,  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  the  supposed  defects  of  sight  in  this  respect  ou^ht 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  a  detect  in  the  power  of  conception.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  we  often  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  diffe- 
rence between  two  colours  when  they  are  presented  to  them,  who  cannot 
give  namea  to  these  colours  with  confidence  when  they  see  them  apart;  and 
are,  perhaps,  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other.  Such  men,  it  should 
aeem,  feel  the  sensation  of  colour  like  other  men,  when  the  object  is  present ; 
but  are  incapable  {probably  in  consequence  of  some  early  habit  of  inatten- 
tion) to  conceive  the  sensation  distinctly  when  -the  object  is  removed.  "T 

In  this  quotation  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  usual  mode  of  conducting 
metaphysical  speculations.  When  the  most  carious  and  striking  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind  are  mentioned,  and  when  we  look  anxiously  for  an 
explanation  of  them,  habit  or  association  is  dragged  in  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty ;  and  this  perhaps  merely  in  a  parenthesis,  as  if  no  difficulty  existed. 

Observation  enables  us  to  prove  that  individuals  who  have  the  part  of 
the  brain  marked  No.  26  largely  developed,  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
power  of  discriminating  colours ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  phrenologiat 
admita  that  power  as  a  fundamental  faculty  of  the  mind. 

Lord  Jefirey  objected  to  thia  doctrine,  that  light  is  alwaya  coloured, 
indeed  notfainff  else  but  colour  ;  and  that  it  ia  impossible  for  any  one  to 
ace  acutely  who  cannot  distinguish  colours  with  equal  success,  because 
all  visible  objects  must  necessarily  be  distinguished  by  colour  alone.  The 
anawer  is,  that  the  eye  receives  the  extemalimpression  of  light,  and  trans- 
mita  it  to  tho  organ  of  Colouring,  just  aa  the  ears  transmit  sound  to  the 

*  lUtutratkms  of  Phrenology,  p.  160  t  See  p.  4fi0. 

X  The  matured  views  of  Mr.  Simpson  respecting  this  faculty  are  fuUy  ex- 
pounded in  The  Phrenological  foumaly  vol.  ix.,  p.  103. 

6  Phrenohfgieal  Journal^  roL  rv.,  p.  106.  Vi  Ib^  ^^^^  ^I.^  \f.  ^8A. 

Tf  £lemeHtSf  cb.  Hi. 
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organ  of  Tone ;  and  both  are  requisite  to  the  perception  of  colour.  If 
the  eye  be  perfeet  and  the  organ  of  Colouring  deficient,  the  indiTidntf 
may  be  capable  of  distingaishing  degrees  of  intensity  of  light,  although  he 
cannot  discriminate  differences  of  tint  |  and  the  former  is  sufficient  to  acuta 
Tision,  as  is  proved  by  engraving  and  black  chalk  drawing ;  in  which  form, 
disunce,  and  expression  are  successfully  represented  by  mere  differences 
of  liffht  and  shade,  or  by  different  degrees  of  light  independently  of  colour. 

The  faculty,  when  powerful,  gives  a  delight  in  contemplating  colours, 
and  a  vivid  feeling  of  their  harmony  .and  discord.  Those  in  whom  tha 
organ  is  deficient  experience  little  interest  in  colouring,  and  are  almost 
insensible  to  difference  of  hues.  In  the  Transactioiu  of  the  Phrenological 
Society^  p.  210,  Dr.  Butter  reports  the  case  of  Mr.  Robert  Tucker,  whose 
eyesight  was  not  deficient,  and  who  was  able  neither  to  distinguish  nor 
to  recollect  many  of  the  primitive  colours,  even  when  shown  to  him. 
*'  Orange  he  calls  green,  and  green  colours  orange  ;  red  he  considers  as 
brown,  and  brown  as  red  ;  blue  silk  appears  to  him  like  pink,  and  pink  of 
a  light  blue  colour  ;  indigo  is  described  as  purple."  The  organ  is  reported 
to  be  decidedly  deficient  in  this  sentleman's  head.  The  case  of  Mr. 
James  Milne,  brass-founder,  in  Edmburffh,  is  also  peculiarly  illustrative 
of  this  faculty ;  and,  as  I  obtained  the  tacts  from  himself,  they  may  be 
implicitly  relied  on. 

Mr.  Milne*s  grandfather,  on  the  mother^s  side,  had  a  deficiency  in  the 
power  of  perccining  colours,  but  could  distinguish  forms  and  distance 
easily.  On  one  occasion  this  gentleman  was  desirous  that  his  wife  should 
purchase  a  beautiful  green  gown.  She  brought  several  patterns  to  him, 
but  could  never  find  one  which  came  up  to  his  views  of  the  colour  in 
question.  One  day  he  observed  a  lady  passing  (m  the  street,  and  pointed 
out  her  gown  to  his  wife  as  the  colour  that  he  wished  her  to  set ;  when 
she  expressed  her  astonishment,  and  assured  him  that  the  colour  was  a 
mixed  brown,  which  he  had  all  along  mistaken  for  a  green.  It  was  not 
known  till  then  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  perceiving  colours. 

Neither  Mr.  Milne's  father,  mother,  nor  uncle  on  the  mother's  side,  was 
deficient  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  imperfection  passed  over  one  genera- 
tion. In  himself  and  his  two  brothers,  however,  it  appeared  in  a  decided 
manner ;  while  in  his  sisters,  four  in  number,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ; 
as  they  distinguish  colours  easily.  Mr.  Spankie,  a  cousin^  once  removed, 
has  a  similar  defect.* 

Mr.  Milne  is  rather  near-sighted,  but  never  could  find  glasses  to  aid  his 
defect.  He  rather  excels  in  distinguishing  forms  and  proportions  ;  and, 
although  he  cannot  discover  game  upon  the  ground,  from  the  faintness 
of  his  perception  of  colours,  yet  he  is  fond  of  shooting :  when  a  boy, 
he  was  rather  an  expert  marksman,  when  the  birds  were  fairly  visible  to 
him  in  the  air.  He  sees  them,  however,  only  in  the  skylight ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  large  covey  of  partridges  rose  withm  ten  or  twelve 
y&rds  of  him,-the  back  ground  being  a  field  of  Swedish  turnips,  he  could 
not  perceive  a  single  bird.     His  eye  is  convex  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Mr.  Milne's  defect  was  discovered  in  rather  a  curious  manner.  He 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  draper,  and  continued  in  his  service  for  three 
years  and  a  half.  During  two  years  he  fell  into  considerable  mistakes 
about  colours,  but  this  was  attributed  to  inexperience,  and  ignorance  of 
the  names  of  the  tints.    At  length,  however,  when  he  was  selling  a  piece 

*  I  have  examined  the  heads  of  Mr.  Milne's  brothers,  who  are  deficient  in 
the  power,  and  in  them  the  organ  is  evidently  little  developed.  I  have  also 
examined  its  developement  in  one  of  his  sisters,  and  found  no  deficiency,  but 
rather  a  /ii/ness,  in  the  organ.    Mr.  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  Phrenological 

Society,  states,  that  he  has  examined  Xne  Yie^  ol  'NLt.  ^\^«xiVi!bs  v&iilQMxucL  the 

oj^gaik  rather  deficient. 
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C(f  oliv«  coidniof  for  breeches,  the  parchMerreqoetted  stringt  to  Ue  them 
with ;  and  Mr.  Milne  was  proceedinff  to  cat  off  what  he  considered  the 
best  match,  when  the  person  stopped  him,  and  requested  strings  of  the 
same  ooloar  as  the  cloth.  *  Mr.  Milne  begged  him  to  point  out  a  colour  to 
please  himself;  and  he  selected,  of  course/ a  ^een  string.  When  he 
was  gone,  Mr.  Mihse  was  so  confident  that  he  himself  was  riffht,  and  the 
purchaser  wron^,  that  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  string  which  he  intended 
to  give,  and  a  piece  of  that  which  had  been  selects,  and  carried  both 
home,  with  a  piece  of  the  cloth  also,  and  showed  them  to  his  mother. 
She  then  told  him  that  hi*  riband  was  a  bright  scarlety  and  the  other  a 
graU'green.  His  masters  would  not  believe  in  any  natural  defect  in  his 
power  of  perceiving  colours ;  and  it  was  only  after  many  mistakes,  and 
some  vituperation,  that  he  was  permitted  to  renounce  the  business,  and 
to  betake  himself  to  another,  that  of  a  brass-founder,  to  which  he  had  a 
natural  disposition ;  for  he  had  used  the  turning-lathe  in  fashioning  play- 
things, when  a  mere  boy. 

As  to  the  different  colours,  he  knows  blues  and  yellows  certainly  ;  but 
he  cannot  distinguish  browns,  greens,  and  reds.  A  brown  and  green  he 
cannot  discriminate  or  name  when  apart ;  but  when  together,  he  sees  a 
difference  between  them.  Blue  and  pink,  when  about  the  same  shade, 
and  seen  in  daylight,  appear  to  him  to  be  of  the  colour  of  the  sky,  which 
he  calls  blue  ;  but  seen  in  candlelight,  the  pink  appears  like  a  dirty  buff, 
and  the  blue  retains  the  appearance  which  it  bad  in  daylight.  Tho  grasa 
appears  to  him  more  like  an  orange  than  any  other  coloured  object  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  Indigo,  violet,  and  purple  appear  only  different 
shades  of  one  colour,  darker  or  lijghter,  but  not  differing  in  their  bases. 
He  never  mistakes  black  and  white  objects  :  he  distinguishes  easily  be- 
tween a  black  and  a  blue,  and  is  able  even  to  tell  whether  a  black  is  a 
good  or  a  bad  one.  In  the  rainbow  he  perceives  only  the  yellow  and  the 
blue  distinctly.  He  sees  that  there  are  other  tints  in  it,  but  what  they 
are  he  cannot  distinguish,  and  he  is  quite  unable  to  name  them.  In  day- 
light crimson  appears  like  blue  or  purple,  but  in  candlelight  it  seems  a 
bri^t  red. 

when  hi  Glasgow,  his  greatcoat  was  carried  off  from  the  travellers* 
room  by  mistake,  and,  on  inquiring  at  the  waiter  what  had  become  of  it, 
the  question  was  naturally  put,  what  was  the  colour  of  the  coat  1  Mr. 
Milne  was  quite  puzzled  by  the  interro^tory  ;  and,  although  he  had  worn 
it  for  a  year,  he  could  only  reply  that  it  was  either  snuff- brown  or  olive- 
green,  but  which  he  could  not  tell.  The  waiter  looked  as  if  he  suspected 
that  Mr.  Milne  wanted  to  get  a  coat  instead  of  wishing  to  recover  one ; 
but  Uie  coat  was  found,  although  even  yet  Mr.  Milne  is  not  able  to  tell 
the  colour.  He  is  apt  to  mistake  copper  for  brass,  unless  he  distinguish 
them  by  the  file. 

A  mask  of  Mr.  Milne  is  sold  in  the  shops,  and  in  it  the  organs  of  Form, 
Size,  and  Construetiveness*  are  well  developed,  while  that  of  Colouring 
is  decidedly  deficient ;  there  being  a  depression  in  the  part  corresponding 
to  this  organ,  into  which  the  point  of  the  finger  falls  on  passing  it  alon^. 
As  a  conuast,  the  reader  may  compare  with  it  the  masks  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr.  Douglas,  or  Mr.  Williams,  all  eminent  painters  ; 
and  as  the  organ  is  large  in  these  masks,  a  very  marked  difference  will 
be  perceptible. 

Cases  of  this  description  are  not  rare.  In  the  mask  of  Mr.  Sloans,  of 
Leith,  the  developement  is  small,  and  in  a  letter,  dated  »Oth  February, 
1822,  addressed  to  me,  this  ^ntleinan  says :  "  When  I  see  a  piece  of 
tartan,  or  any  other  complication  of  colours,  I  can  easily  distinguish  the 

*  This  iff  an  example  of  the  orgask  of  ConitractiveiieiAbevn^%\X\&»:(A^\!^^t 
ibaa  aaaal,  as  noticed  on  p.  I73» 
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difference  of  baee ;  bot  were  the  different  coloun  presented  tome  eingfy^ 
I  coald  not  say  which  was  which.  I  feel  particalarlj  at  a  loss  to  distio- 
guish  between  ^een  and  brown,  and  likewise  between  some  shades  of  red 
and  blue.  I  am  not  sensible  of  bein^  deficient  in  seeing  anything  at  a 
distance,  or  of  being  unable  to  perceive  as  small  a  particle  as  the  gene- 
rality of  men  can  do/'  In  this  mask  the  deficiency  is  not  so  great  as  in 
that  of  Mr.  Milne,  but  the  or^  of  Colouring  is  much  less  developed  in 
it  than  in  the  masks  of  the  pamters  before  alluded  to.* 

Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschers  explanation  of  the  cause  of  deficiency  in 
the  power  of  discriminating  between  colours,  seems  to  coincide  with  that 
now  given.  '*  We  have  examined/'  says  he,  "  with  some  attention,  a 
Tery  eminent  optician,  whose  e^es  (or  rather  eye,  bavins  lost  the  sight 
of  one  by  an  accident)  have  this  curious  peculiarity,  and  have  satisfied 
ourselves,  contrary  to  the  received  opinions,  that  all  the  prirasatic  rays 
have  the  power  of  exciting  and  affecting  them  with  the  sensaticm  of  light, 
and  producing  distinct  vision  ;  so  that  the  defect  arises  from  no  insensi- 
bility of  the  retina  to  rays  of  any  particular  refrangibility,  nor  to  any  co- 
louring matter  in  the  humours  of  the  eye  preventing  certain  rays  firom 
reaching  the  retina,  (as  has  been  ingeniously  supposed,)  but  from  a  defect 
in  the  sensorium,  by  which  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  exactlv 
those  differences  between  rays  on  which  their  colour  depends."! 

There  are  instances  of  individuals  who  involuntarily  associate  particu- 
lar colours  with  particular  names,  even  although  they  have  never  seen 
the  persons  named ;  thus  all  Johnsons  will  be  blue,  and  all  Thomsons 
black,  and  so  on  with  other  names  and  colours.  There  appears  to  be  an 
association  in  activity  between  the  organs  of  Colouring  and  Language  in 
such  individuals,  so  that  the  one  cannot  act  without  exciting  the  other ; 
as  some  men  cuinot  bend  one  finger  without  bending  also  the  one  next 
to  it.    This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture.! 

The  proper  way  to  observe  the  developement  of  the  organ  of  Colouring 
is,  to  distinguish  to  what  extent  the  centre  of  each  eyebrow  projects  forward. 
In  Mr.  Milne  it  is  slightly  depressed  below  the  neighbouring  parts ;  in  Mr. 
Sloane  it  is  scarcely  depressed,  but  it  does  not  project,  so  as  to  over- 
hang the  eyeball ;  in  the  painters  it  is  large  and  prominent,  fomiing  a 
heavy  »hade  ^ve  the  eye.  Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions  that  a  large  de- 
velopement of  it  is  indicated  by  an  arched  appearance  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
eyebrow,  and  that  this  sign  is  found  in  the  portraits  of  Rubens,  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine,  <&c. ;  but  its  large  size  is 
indicated  also  by  the  projection  forward  of  this  part  of  the  eyebrow  with- 
out arching.  It  presents  this  appearance  in  tne  masks  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Raebum,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Haydon,  and  other  eminent  painters. 

Dr.  Gall  states  it  as  an  indubitable  fact,  that  determinate  laws  of  pro- 
portion in  colours  exist.  The  three  primitive  colours  of  blue,  yellow, 
and  red,  says  he,  do  not  harmonize.  If  we  mix  two  of  these,  an  inter- 
mediate colour  is  produced  ;  blue  and  yellow  give  green ;  blue  and  red, 

*  A  collection  of  similar  cases  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox  in  7%e 
Phrenological  Joumalf  vol.  vii.,  p.  144.  In  addition  to  the  works  there  referred 
to  the  following,  enumerated  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  2d  edit.,  p.  861,  may  be  consulted  by  the  reader  who 
is  curious  respecting  such  cases.  Nicholl,  in  Medieo-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tionsy  vol.  vii.,  p.  477,  and  vol.  ix.,  p.  359  ;  also  in  Annals  of  Philosophy^  New* 
Series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  128.  Harvey,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  ofE^- 
burght  vol.  X.,  p.  253 ;  also  in  Edinburgh  Joumcl  of  Science,  vol.  v.,  p.  114. 
Brewster,  in  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  iv.,  p.  85.  Colquhoun,  in 
Ohueow  Medical  Journal,  1829,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12. 

/  Mtcyeloptedia  Metropolitana,  article  "  Light,"  p.  434,  ^  507. 
/  See  oases  of  colours  associated  wilVi  vY^mfis,  ^T%otA,wEAtaNVK.\caltMites« 
in  TAe  PArenoic^ical  JotinuU,  vol.  iii.,  v-  4^^ »  «^^  '*^''»^-  V>ai.,  v^.l^^'Ei.^ 
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violet ;  red  Bad  yellow,  orange.  To  obuin  a  harmonioaa  combination, 
wo  raoM  place  betide  a  primitive  colour  a  mixed  one,  into  which  the 
primitiTe  enters  as  an  element ;  the  mixed  colours  will  always  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  two  primitive  colours  from  which  it  is  produced.  If  we 
place,  says  he,  a  silk  riband,  of  a  blue  colour  and  about  an  inch  broad, 
oa  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  look  at  it  steadfastly,  at  the  end  of  a  short 
time  we  shall  see  besides,  yellow  and  red,  and  (at  the  side)  orange, 
resulting  from  their  mixture.* 

Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  article  "  Beauty,*'  already  alluded  to,  informs  us 
that  **  colour  is,  in  all  cases,  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  eye  ;"  and  adds, 
that  **  it  is  no  doubt  quite  true  that,  among  painters  and  connoisseurs,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  harmony  and  composition  of  tints,  and  the 
charms  and  difficulties  of  a  judicious  colouring.  In  all  this,  however, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  no  little  pedantry  and  no  lUtle  jar- 
gon^  Speaking  of  the  natural  ffamut  of  colours,  he  continues  :  .*'  We 
confess  we  have  no  faith  in  any  of  these  fancies ;  and  believe  that,  if  all 
these  colours  were  fairly  arranged,  on  a  plain  board,  according  to  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  this  supposed  harmony,  nobody  but  the  author  of  the 
theory  would  perceive  the  smallest  beauty  in  the  exhibition,  or  be  the 
least  offended  by  reversing  their  collocation."  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  organ  of  Colouring  in  Lord  Jeffrey's  head  is  actually  depressed  ;  and 
it  appears  that,  in  the  usual  manner  of  metaphysical  writers,  he  has  con- 
ceived 4hs  own  feelings  to  be  an  infallible  standard  of  those  of  human 
nature  in  general.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  eye  is  affected  only  by  the 
degrees  of  light ;  but  by  this  expression  the  mind  is  here  obviously  meant. 
The  author,  when  speaking  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  gamut,  draws  no 
distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  those  of  the  eye.  Those 
individuals,  then,  whose  cases  I  have  cited,  and  who  cannot  distinguish 
dark  brown  from  scarlet,  buff  from  orange,  or  violet  from  pink,  would 
probably  subscribe  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  positions.  But  other  individuals, 
such  as  Wilkie  and  Haydon,  have  an  intense  sensibility  to  shades  of  every 
hue  and  of  every  degrree ;  and  some  painters  have  assured  me,  that  they 
experience  a  very  decided  emotion  in  contemplating  colours,  indepen- 
dently of  every  association ;  and  declare,  that  they  perceive  harmony,  con- 
gruity,  and  incongruity  in  their  arrangements,  even  on  a  plain  board,  as 
certainly  and  as  distinctly  as  they  distinguish  harmony  and  discord  in  sound. 

Lord  Jeffrey,  in  criticising  this  work  in  The  Edinburgh  Review^  No. 
88,  controverts  these  inferences.  **  Without  meaning,"  says  he,  *<  to  call 
in  question'  the  fact  of  the  depression  of  his  skull,  we  happen  to  know 
that  the  individual  here  mentioned  has  a  remarkably  fine  and  exact  per- 
ception of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  match  them  from  memory  with  a 
precision  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  many  ladies  and  dress-makers. 
lie  has  also  an  uncommon  sensibility  to  their  beauty  ;  and  spends  more 
time  than  most  people  in  gazing  on  bright  flowers  and  peacocks'  necks, 
and  wondering^  he  hopes  innocently,  what  can  he  the  cause  of  his  enjoy' 
ment.  £ven  the  phrenologists,  we  think,  must  admit  that,  in  his  case^ 
it  cannot  be  the  predominance  of  the  appropriate  faculty,  since  they  have 
ascertained  that  he  is  totally  destitute  of  the  organ." 

In  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  answer  to  this  criti- 
cism,! I  asked,  "  How  could  you  assert  in  the  Encycloptzdia,  that  *  colour 
is  in  all  cases  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  eye,*  if  you  were  conscious 
when  you  wrote  of  possessing  *  an  uncommon  sensibility  to  their  beauty  V 
How  could  you  stigmatize  as  *  pedantry  and  jargon '  the  doctrine  of  *  the 

e  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  tome  v.,  p.  81. 

t  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  and  also  p.  S42.    I  Vm%  \«vt«  Vk  Xft^vt 
the  reader  to  these  Letters  for  an  answer  to  the  w\io\e  cAljOX^^tfiLwf  %  ^TV* 
tidanm  on  this  work.    The  first  ia  published  idso  ae^^vc^iXAVi* 
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hannony  and  composition  of  tints,  and  the  ebarms  and  difficulties  of  a 
jadicioos  colouring,*  and  assert,  *  that  if  all  those  colours  were  fairly  ar- 
ranged, on  a  plain  board,  according  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  this. sup- 
posed harmony,  nobody  but  the  author  of  the  theory  would  perceive  the 
tmalUst  beauty  in  the  exhibition,  or  be  the  least  offended  by  reversina  their 
collocation,*  when  all  the  time  you  enjoyed  in  yourself  *  a  remarkably  fine 
and  exact  perception  of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  match  them  from  me- 
mory with  a  precision  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  many  ladies  and 
dress-makers  V  ** 

In  a  note  to  the  89th  number  of  the  Review  Lord  Jeffrey  replied  to 
this  argument  as  follows  :  **  Thero  are  two  questions  here ;  first,  whe- 
ther there  are  any  grounds,  from  inconsistency  or  otherwise,  to  impeach 
the  credit  of  the  reviewer,  when  he  says  that  he  can  distiTiguish  colours 
and  shades  of  colours  with  more  than  common  accuracy  1  and,  secondly^ 
whether  there  are  any  such  grounds  for  disbelieving  him,  when  he  says 
that  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  their  beauty  ?  The  first  is  the  main  allega- 
tion, and  formed  the  whole  original  subject  of  controversy.  Mr.  Combe 
alleged  that  the  or^n  of  colour  was  actually  depressed  in  the  head  of 
that  individual,  and  mferred  that  he  probably  did  not  know  scarlet  from 
brown  :  it  was  answered  that  this  was  a  mistake,  for  he  was  known  to 
have  a  remarkably  fine  perception  of  colours  and  their  diversities :  and 
the  replication  to  this  in  the  pamphlet  is,  that  that  cannot  well  be,  since 
he  himself  had  stated,  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  that  all  colours  are  indiffe- 
rent to  the  eye,  and  one  just  as  beautiful  as  another.  Well,  suf^ose  he 
had  said  so,  where  would  have  been  the  inconsistency  ?  for  where  is  the 
connexion  between  the  allegations  that  are  held  to  be  contradictcNy  1  A 
man  who  happens  to  think  b)rown  as  beautiful  as  scarlet,  may  surely  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  them — or  rather,  he  must  perceive  it,  when 
he  compares  them,  in  this  way,  as  two  distinct  and  distinguishable  objects. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  discrediting  the  re- 
viewer's leading  allegation,  that  the  individual  alluded  to,  though  desti- 
tute of  the  phrenological  organ,  can  discriminate  colours  with  unusual 
readiness  and  precision.** 

In  answer  to  these  remarks,  I  beg  loave  to  observe,  that  Lord  Jeffrey 
overstates  my  objection.  The  paragraph  on  which  he  comments  is  printed 
in  this  work  verbatim  as  it  stood  in  the  edition  reviewed,  and  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  I  did  not  allege  that  the  organ  was  absolutely  wanting 
in  his  head,  and  did  not  infer  that  he  was  incapable  of  perceiving  colours, 
or  that  *'  he  probably  did  not  know  scarlet  from  brown.*'  On  the  contrary, 
the  statement  was  merely  that  the  organ  is  **  depressed  ;**  that  is  to  say, 
that  in  him  it  is  deficient  in  size  relatively  to  the  other  organs — whereas 
in  the  painters  it  is  large.  The  work  itself  afforded  information  of  the 
effect  of  a  depressed  organ  :  it  is  said  that  "  Perception  is  the  loufest 
degree  of  activity  '*  of  every  intellectual  faculty ;  **  when  a  coloured  ob- 
ject is  presented,  and  the  individual  cannot  perceive,  so  as  to  distinguish 
the  hues,  he  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faculty  of  colour  ;*' 
"  each  organ  will  enable  the  mind  to  recall  the  impressions  which  it  served 
at  first  to  receive  ;'*  and  memory  is  merely  **  a  degree  of  activity  to  each 
faculty.**  A  friend  in  India,  after  reading  Lord  Jeffrey*s  note,  wrote  to 
me  as  follows :  **  Melody  is  the  pleasure  arising  from  successions  of  simple 
.  sounds  suited  to  each  other.  Harmony  is  that  arising  from  combined 
sounds,  or  from  several  striking  the  ear  simultaneously,  as  in  a  band  play- 
ing different  parts.  The  former  requires  much  less  of  the  organ  than  the 
latter,  and  hence  the  Scotch,  with  no  great  Tune,  are  melodists,  but 
potbijag 08  musicians.  In  like  mamkei,  the  allocation  of  the  simple  colours 
if  their  melody,  and  the  combinat'ioii  o£  aevewX  Va  Vk»raiOTfi5 .  "Vax^  ^«fix«^ 
might  thus  place  one  riband  beside  aiio\:biai  N«rj  ^^XJ^XswX.  \»x  v«K«n% 
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the  haimony  of  combined  eolonrt.*'*  There  is  no  inconsiatency,  therefore, 
between  the  depression  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  organ  of  Colouring  and  the 
manifestations  which  he  describes.  Even  Mr.  Milne  is  able  to  perceiTO 
eome  colours  and  to  distinffoish  differences  between  them,  and  he  has 
memory  of  some  of  them ;  althongfa  in  him  the  organ  is  considerably  more 
depressed  than  in  Lord  Jeffrey. 

The  real  objection  stated  in  the  work  was,  that  painters  not  only  die- 
Unguish  differences,  but  enjoy  direet  pleasure  from  **  contemplating  colours 
independently  of  every  association ;  and  that  they  perceive  harmony, 
congruity,  and  incongruity  in  their  arrangements,  even  on  a  plain  board,  as 
certainly  and  distinctly  as  they  distinguish  harmony  and  discord  in  sounds ;" 
which  assertions  Lord  Jeffrey  designated  as  pedantry  and  jargon. 

In  answer  to  my  statement,  therefore,  he  ought  to  have  proved  that, 
notwithstanding  his  depressed  organ,  he  possesses  the  faculty  in  this  hi^er 
d^ee,  that  he  actually  receives  direct  pleasure  from  colours,  and  perceives 
their  harmonies  and  discord.  In  No.  88  of  the  Review  he  endeavoured 
to  do  this,  by  referring  to  bis  **  remarkably  fine  and  exact  perception  of 
ooloars,  so  as  to  be  able  to  match  them  from  memory  ;"  and  to  his  delight 
**  in  gazing  on  bright  flowere  and  peacocks*  necks  :''  and  in  No.  89  of 
the  Revieto  he  favours  us  with  the  following  additional  arguments  in 
support  of  this  position  : 

**  But,  in  the  next  place,**  says  he,  *<  and  this  is  still  more  material,  it 
is  certain  that  the  individual  in  question  does  not  maintainf  in  the  Ency- 
dopiedia,  that  there  is  no  beauty  in  colours  or  combination  of  colours — 
bat  the  very  reverse.  His  whole  object  in  that  treatise,  as  every  one 
must  know  who  has  looked  into  a  line  of  it,  is,  not  to  deny  the  existence 
of  beauty,  but  to  explain  its  nature  and  caases,  in  colours  as  in  everything 
else  :  and,  accordingly,  not  only  is  there  no  doubt  thrown  on  the  fact  of 
their  beauty,  but  its  reality,  and  that  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  afforded  by 
it,  is  both  expressly  asserted  in  a  variety  of  passages,  and  constantly  as- 
sumed and  taken  for  mnted,  as  the  very  basis  of  the  theory,  and  the  test 
of  the  illustrations  which  are  urged  in  its  support.  The  theory  is,  that 
colours  are  beautiful,  not  iu  consequence  of  the  mere  oivanic  operation 
of  their  physical  qualities  on  the  eye,  but  in  consequence  of  their  habitual 
association  with  certain  simple  emotions  or  mental  qualities,  of  which 
they  remind  us  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Thus  blue,  for  example,  is 
said  to  be  beautiful,  because  it  is  the  colour  of  the  unclouded  sky — green, 
because  it  is  that  of  vernal  woods  and  summer  meadows — and  red,  be- 
cause it  reminds  us  of  the  season  of  roses,  or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  and 
innocence  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  these  associations  are  disturbed,  the 
beauty  which  they  created  disappears.  Green  would  not  be  beautiful  in 
the  sky,  nor  blue  on  the  cheek,  nor  vermilion  on  the  grass.  The  doctrine 
is  {Hrecisely  the  same  as  to  the  beauty  of  combination  of  colours,  and  it  is 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  similar  illustrations.  Throughout  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  invariably  assumed  as  indisputable,  that  they  are  beauti' 
ful^  and  afford  pleasure  to  those  who  admire  them— though  it  is  alleged 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pedantry  in  those  who  dogmatize  on  the  laws 
of  their  harmony,  and  affect  to  limit  their  pleasing  combinations  exclu- 
sively to  certain  arrangements.  It  is  maintained,  as  before,  that  their 
beauty  depends  entirely  on  the  associations  with  which  they  are  connected ; 
and  while  it  is  admitted  that  certain  combinations  will  generally  excite 
the  same  associations  in  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits^,  it 
is  denied  that  these  are  either  universal  or  unvarying,  or  that  the  feeling 
they  undoubtedly  excite  can  ever  be  referred  to  the  organic  action  of  the 

*  I  understand  that  this  defect  is  apparent  in  some  paifiXvn  \  ^V]  «s«  oia^- 
hie  of  matching  a  few  simple  colours,  but  when  a  TkUtneioxA  «Aa«CE^^]^^^  cH 
ibem  reqaires  to  be  introduced  into  a  pictuxe,  they  fi^  Vn  y[^^m%^«isi\AXi&nus  < 
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coloared  light  on  the  sense.  These  opinions  may  he  right  or  wrong,  but 
the  only  question  now  at  issue  is,  whether  they  are  inconmstent  with  the 
admissiou  of  the  fact,  that  colours  are  beautiful  1  and  whether  the  man 
who  holds  them  must  be  disbelieved,  when  he  says  that  he  has  a  keen 
sense  of  this  kind  of  he4iuty  V* 

In  this  note  Lord  Jeffrey  no  longer  wonders  what  can  be  the  cause  of 
his  enjoyment  from  the  bright  flowers  and  peacocks*  necks.  He  informs 
us  distinctly,  that  he  has  no  direct  perception  of  beauty  in  their  colours  as 
mere  colours,  but  that  the  beauty  perceived  by  him  depends  **  entirely  on 
the  associations  with  which  they  are  connected."  "  Uolours,"  says  be, 
**  are  beautiftUf  not  in  consequence  of  the  mere  organic  operation  of  their 
physical  qualities  on  the  eye^  but  in  consequence  of  their  habitual  associaticn 
with  certain  simple  emotions  or  mental  qualities  of  which  they  remind  as 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways."  It  now  turns  out,  accordingly,  that  his  plea- 
sure m  contemplating  the  bright  flowers  and  peacocks'  necks  arose,  not 
from  any  quality  in  these  objects  themselves,  nor  from  any  direct  efiect 
produced  by  them  on  his  own  mind,  but  from  something  else,  which  they 
served  merely  to  introduce  to  his  fancy.  He  was  pleased,  for  example, 
with  the  red  of  the  flowers,  not  because  it  was  a  colour  grateful  in  itself 
but  because  it  reminded  him  of  the  lovely  season  in  which  roses  are  pro- 
duced, or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  and  innocence ;  and  he  delighted  in  Ae 
blue  of  the  peacocks'  necks,  not  because  that  colour  was  intrinsically 
pleasing,  but  because  it  excited  the  recollection  of  the  unclouded  sky. 
The  painters,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  or^an  is  large,  state  that 
the  source  of  their  pleasure  in  colours  is  very  different.  They  inform 
me  that  Lord  Jeffrey's  love  of  brisht  flowers  and  peacocks'  necks  indicates 
that  his  perception  of  colours  is  feeble ;  because  a  strong  stimulus  is 
necessary  to  excite  it  to  action,  and  even  when  thus  stimulated,  he  is  not 
capable  of  feeling  direct  pleasure  from  colours,  nor  of  perceiving  their  har- 
mony and  discord,  but  they  serve  merely  to  introduce  extrinsic  ideas  and 
emotions.  His  experience,  therefore,  corresponds  in  the  most  complete 
manner  with  the  "  depressed  "  state  of  the  organ  in  his  bead. 

This  is  so  plain  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  illustration  ;  but  we  may  suppose 
a  young  military  officer  to  assert  that  there  is  no  harmony  nor  discord  in 
sounds,  and  no  direct  pleasure  in  melody  ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  enjoys 
great  delight  in  hearing  a  military  band.  If  we  should  ask  him  what  is 
the  source  of  his  delight  in  the  band,  and  he  should  answer,  **  Oh,  the 
notes  themselves  give  me  no  pleasure,  but  they  remind  me  of  the  gay 
uniforms,  the  waving  plumes,  and  the  martial  pomp  of  our  regiment ;  they 
recall  the  summer  evening's  parade,  with  the  fairy  forms  and  angel  smiles 
of  female  loveliness  which  then  hover*  around  us  ;  in  short,  with  me,  the 
beauty  of  the  music  depends  entirely  on  the  associations  which  it  serves 
to  introduce."  Who  that  enjoys  sensibility  to  music  would  not  say,  that 
Phrenology  would  be  in  fault  if  the  man  who  made  such  a  statement  were 
not  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tunel  In  fact,  the  individual  supposed 
would  never  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  music  itself;  to  him  it  would  be 
mere  sound,  exciting  in  his  mind  ideas  of  the  lancers,  the  parade,  and 
female  beauty,  which  would  be  the  real  objects  of  his  admiration  and  the 
sources  of  his  enjoyment.  This  case  is  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  in  regard  to  colours.  The  colours  themselves  exhibit  no  beauty 
to  his  mind  :  they  never  enga^  his  attention  by  their  own  loveliness ;  bat 
merely  usher  in  extraneous  ideas  and  emotions,  in  which  he  finds  his 

gatification.    Would  not  Phrenology  be  in  fault,  if  in  him  the  organ  of 
olouring  were  otherwise  than  "  depressed  1" 

A  JegiS  practitioner,  in  a  Scotch  provincial  town,  whom  I  have  seen, 
Md  in  whom  ihia  organ  was  ^ery  \iiKef  'wm  «[i^^ra&««^  \s^  ^.^^AscMmCot 
lowers,  even  to  the  neglect  of  \m  pTOtesiivoDil  d\^v««,    Vi  Sa  ^\«ja«i^«^^»X 
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the  iotente  sennbility  to  colours,  which  accompanies  a  huge  developement 
of  tho  organ,  was  the  source  of  this  interest. 

-  Phrenologists  aio  accustomed  to  infer  the  piirticniar  powers  which  are 
nioet  Tigoroos  in  an  author's  mind  from  the  manifestations  of  them  in  his 
works ;  and  none  affords  better  scope  for  observation  than  the  faculty  of 
Colouring.  Unless  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  an  author  by 
colours  be  very  strong,  he  has  no  inducement  to  introduce  them  in  his  . 
works,  for  he  can  easily  treat  of  a  ffreat  variety  of  subjects  without  ad- 
verting to  their  hues.  When,  therefore,  we  find  him  minutely  debcribing 
shades  and  tints,  and  dwelhne  on  colours  and  their  effects  with  evident 
delight,  we  may  safely  infer  Uiat  the  organ  is  larze.  Mr.  Tennant,  the 
author  of  Atuter  Fair,  frequently  does  so,  and  in  his  head  the  organ  is  larse. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  women  than  in  men ;  and,  accordingly, 
some  women,  as  eoUmritU,  have  equalled  the  masters  among  men  ;  while, 
as  jNwUsrj,  women,  in  general,  have-  always  been  inferior  to  the  other  sex. 
The  facul^  aids  the  flower-painter,  enameller,  dyer,  and,  in  general,  all 
who  occupy  themselves  with  colours.  Its  great  energy  gijes  a  passion 
for  colours,  but  not  necessarily  a  delicate  taste  in  them.  Taste  depends 
upon  a  perfect  rather  than  a  very  powerful  activity  of  the  facalties.  In 
several  oriental  nations,  for  example,  the  faculty  appears,  from  their  love 
of  colours,  to  be  strong,  and,  nevertheless,  they  display  bad  taste  in  the 
application  of  them. 

If  any  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  very  limited  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  the  developement  of  the  organ  of  Colouring  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  it  appears  to  be  large  in  those  countries  where 
vegetation  displays  the  greatest  brilliance  of  tint,  and  deficient  where  the  as- 
pect of  nature  is  dreary  and  unvariegated.  The  organ,  for  instance,  seems 
to  hh  large  in  the  Chinese  ;  while  it  is  small  in  the  Esquimaux,  to  whom 
the  sky,  and  snow,  and  ice  are  almost  the  only  objects  of  vision.  Captain 
Parry  mentions  that  dying  is  an  art  wholly  unknown  to  the  Esquimaux.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observed,  that,  in  persons  bom  blind,  tho  organ  of  Co- 
louring is  in  general  less  developed  than  in  persons  who  see,  or  who  have 
become  blind  in  mature  age.  I  have  repeatedly  verified  this  observation 
in  asylums  for  the  blind.  Indeed  it  is  possible,  by  observing  the  deve- 
lopement of  the  organ  of  Colourincr,  to  distinguish  individuals  who  have 
become  blmd  in  infancy  Drom  others  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  mature 
age  ;  in  the  former  the  organ  is  much  less  developed  than  in  the  latter. 
James  Wilson,  of  Belfast,  author  of  Biography  of  the  Blind,  lost  his  sight 
from  small-pox  at  four  years  of  age.  His  right  eye  was  subsequently 
couched,  and  he  saw  till  he  was  seven ;  his  vision  was  then  again  extin- 
guished by  a  furious  cow,  and  he  has  continued  blind  ever  since.  After 
he  became  blind  he  learned  to  work  as  a  carpenter ;  he  also  acquired 
such  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  places,  as  to  be  able  to  act 
as  a  kind  of  courier  for  the  merchants,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  round  Belfast ;  he  boasts  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  and 

r assesses  a  very  extensive  memory  for  persons,  places,  names,  and  dates, 
saw  him  in  1836,  when  he  was  in  the  67th  year  of  bis  age :  at  that 
lime  his  organs  of  Colouring  were  very  small ;  while  those  of  Individu- 
ality, Siso,  and  Number  were  large,  and  those  of  Form  and  Locahty  yeij 
large.  His  temperament  was  nervous,  bilious,  and  a  little  sanguine. 
The  organs  which  had  been  most  exercised  appeared  to  have  attained 
the  largest  size,  while  the  organs  of  Colouring,  which  had  been  dormant, 
had  apparently  scarcely  grown  from  infuncy.  A  mask  of  him  was  taken, 
and  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 

Dr.  OtiiX  mentions,  that  he  had  seen  a  bookseller  of  Aug;lbur^^  bUsA. 
fxom  birth,  who  maintaiDed  that  it  is  not  the  eye,  \>\il  ^e  *m\A^«&V>H(\AS^ 
♦  Pany's  Vot/aget,  12mo.,  to\.  t.,  ^.  ^»i. 
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recognises,  judges,  and  produces  proportion  among  colours.  This  indi* 
Tidual  asserted,  that,  by  means  of  an  internal  sense,  he  had  precise  notions 
of  colours,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  determined  their  harmony  exactly.  He 
had  a  number  of  glass  beads,  of  various  colours,  which  he  formed  into 
different  figures,  and  always  produced  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
colours.  After  making  a  great  effort  of  this  kind,  he  experienced  pain 
.  immediately  above  the  eye,  particularly  over  the  right  eye.*  I  have  seen 
a  blind  man,  in  Stirling,  who  distinguished  colours  with  great  accnracv 
by  means  of  touch.  Derbam,  in  his  Phystco-Theologyti  mentions  a  simi- 
lar case,  and  observes,  that  "  although  the  eye  be  the  usual  judge  of 
colours,  yet  some  have  been,  able  to  distinguish  them  by  feeling."  ihave 
conversed  with  persons  bom  blind,  who  assured  me  that  they  could  form 
no  conception  whatever  of  colour,  nor  of  the  phenomena  of  sight.  I  can- 
not conceive,  therefore,  that  the  blind  bookseller  of  Augsburg,  spd^en  of 
by  Dr.  Gall,  had  precise  notions  of  colours,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
persons  who  see.  The  blind  man  at  Stirling,  who  distinguished  colours 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  was  guided  by  differences  in  the  texture  of  the 
objects.  He  practised  chiefly  on  the  dresses  of  the  passengers  in  the 
beautiful  walk  round  Stirling  Castle  ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  by  rubbing  his 
hand  along  the  pile  of  the  sleeve,  distinguish,  with  much  readiness  and 
accuracy,  a  black  coat,  a  brown  coat,  a  blue  coat,  and  a  green  coat.  The 
skin  on  the  points  of  the  fingers  had  acquired  a  most  extraordinary  soft- 
ness and  delicacy,  from  long  practice  of  this  operation.  In  his  mind  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  distinct  tactile  perception,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  green,  another  which  he  designated  brown,  and  so  on  ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  that  such  impressions  at  all  resembled  the  common  ap- 
prehensions of  colours  enjoyed  by  persons  who  enjoy  perfect  vision.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  says  :  '*  Many  blind  persons  have  assured  me  of  their  incapacity 
to  distinguish  colours.  A  few,  however,  discern  white  from  black,  because 
white  surfaces  are  in  general  smoother  than  black.  When  the  blind  pre- 
tend to  distinguish  colours,  they  do  no  more  than  determine  surfaces  of 
ffreater  or  less  degrees  of  smoothness,  without  acquiring  any  idea  of  co- 
lour in  itself."t 

The  organ  is  considered  as  established. 

27.  LOCALITY. 

Dr.  Gi.Lt  mentions,  that  the  taste  which  he  had  for  natural  history 
mduced  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  woods  in  order  to  catch  birds,  or  to 
discover  their  nests  ;  and  although  he  was  expert  in  accomplishing  these 
objects,  yet,  when  he  wished  to  return  to  the  nests,  he  generally  found  it 
impossible  to  retrace  his  way,  or  to  light  upon  the  tree  which  he  had 
marked,  or  the  snares  which  he  had  set.  This  difficulty  did  not  arise 
from  inattention  ;  for,  before  quitting  the  spot,  he  stuck  branches  into  the 

Sound,  and  cut  marks  on  trees,  to  guide  him  in  his  return,  but  all  in  vain, 
e  was  obliged  to  take  constantly  along  with  him  one  of  his  school-fellows, 
named  Scheidler,  who,  with  the  least  possible  effort  of  attention,  went 
always  directly  to  the  place  where  a  snare  was  set,  even  although 
they  had  sometimes  placed  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  quarter  that  was  not  fami- 
liarly known  to  them.  As  this  youth  possessed  only  very  ordinary  talents 
in  other  respects,  Dr.  Gall  was  much  struck  with  his  facility  in  recollect- 
ing places,  and  frequently  asked  him  how  he  contrived  to  guide  himself 
so  surely  ;  to  which  he  replied  by  asking  Gall,  m  his  turn,  how  he  con-  '. 
trived  to  lose  himself  everywhere.  In  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining 
some  explanation  of  this  peculiarity,  Dr.  Gall  moulded  his  head,  and  after*  ; 

*  Sur  lea  FonctionB  iM  Cerveou,  tome  v.,  p.  ^. 
f  Book  ir.,  eh,  G,  %  PhT«nolojR|^^,'»», 
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wnd  endeavoured  to  diaeorer  penoni  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  Acuity.  The  celebrated  landscape-painter,  Schasnl^rger,  told  him 
that,  in  his  travels,  he  was  in  the  custom  of  making  only  a  very  ffeneral 
sketch  of  countries  which  inter^ated  him,  and  that  afterward,  when  he 
wkhed  to  produce  a  more  complete  picture,  every  tree,  every  group  of 
boahes,  and  every  stone  of  considerable  magnitude,  presented  itself  spon- 
taneously to  his  mind.  About  the  same  period  Dr.  Gall  became  acquainted 
with  ^C.  Meyer,  author  of  the  Romance  otDia-rui-Sore,  a  person  who  found 
no  pleasure  except  in  a  wandering  life.  Sometimes  he  went  from  house 
to  house  in  the  countiy,  and  at  other  times  attached  himself  to  some  man 
of  fmrtune,  to  accompany  him  in  extended  travels.  He  had  an  astonishinff 
^alty  of  recollecting  the  different  places  which  he  had  seen.  Dr.  Gall 
moulded  his  head  also ;  he  then  placed  it  and  the  other  two  together,  and 
compared  them  attentively :  they  presented  great  differences  in  many 
points,  but  he  was  struck  with  the  smgular  form  which  appeared  in  all  the 
three  a  little  above  the  eyes,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  the  organ  of  Indi- 
viduality  ;  namely,  two  larse  prominences  commencing  near  each  side  of 
the  nose,  and  going  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  almost  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  From  that  time  he  was  led  to  suppose  that  the 
talent  for  recollecting  places  depended  on  a  primitive  faculty,  of  which  the 
organ  was  situated  under  this  part  of  the  skull ;  and  innumerable  subse- 
quent observations  confirmed  this  inference.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  states,  that  "  the  special  faculty  of  this  organ  and  the 
sj^ere  of  its  activity  remain  to  be  determined.  It  makes  the  traveller, 
geographer,  and  landscape-painter  ;  recollects  localities  ;  and  give  notions 
of  perspective.  It  seems  to  me,"  says  he,  "  that  it  is  the  faculty  of 
Locality  in  general.  As  soon  as  we  have  conceived  the  existence  of  an 
object  and  its  qualities,  it  must  necessarily  occupy  a  place,  and  this  is  the 
faculty  that  conceives  the  places  occupied  by  the  objects  that  surround 
us."t  Sir  George  Mackenzie  considers  the  primitive  faculty  to  be  that 
of  perceiving  reUiHve  position.  Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  that  "notions  of 
perspective'*  are  given  by  Locality,  but  certain  facts,  already  noticed, 
appear  to  show  that  these  depend  rather  on  Size :  in  other  respects  his 
observations  coincide  with  my  own  experience. 

Persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  form  vivid  and  distinct  conceptions 
of  situations  and  scenery  which  they  have  seen  or  heard  described,  and 
they  have  great  power  in  recalling  such  conceptions.  "VVhen  the  faculty 
is  active  from  internal  excitement  of  the  organ,  such  ideas  are  presented 
to  the  mind  involuntarily.  In  the  mask  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  organ  is 
large.  Readers,  similarly  endowed,  are  almost  as  much  delighted  with 
his  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  by  a  tour  made  bj  themselves  amid  the 
mountain  glens ;  while  those  in  whom  the  organ  is  small  are  quite  unin- 
terested by  his  most  splendid  poetical  landscapes.  This  author  wrote  so 
pictorially,  that  he  almost  saves  an  artist,  who  means  to  illustrate  his 
pages,  the  trouble  of  invention. 

Authors  in  whom  this  organ  is  moderately  developed  treat  of  places  in 
a  very  different  manner.  Mr.  Tennant,  the  author  of  Anster  Fair  and 
Th€  Thane  of  Fife,  merely  designates,  by  appropriate  epithets,  the  lead- 
ing features  of  a  landscape,  in  a  way  which  excites  a  pleasing  and  distinct 
recollection  of  it  in  those  who  have  seen  it,  but  which  calls  up  no  picture 
in  the  mind  of  a  reader  who  was  not  familiar  with  it  before ;  and  in  his 
head  the  organ  of  Locality  is  below  an  average  size.  The  following  lines 
are  characteristic  of  his  manner : 

*  Nearly  the  whole  of  Dr.  Gall's  section  on  Locilitj  Vs  Xt«a\^\«^\siTVa 
FhrmuAogia^JounuUt  vol,  iv.,  p.  524. 
/  Fkrmologyf  p.  2/30. 
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"  Next  them  the  troopers  each  on  ferrent  steed 

That  dwell  wUMn  the  toann  and  flowery  daUa 
Where  Annan  and  where  Esk,  andLiddle,  lead 

Their  etreanu  down  tripping  throngh  the  eunny  vaUa, 
And  where  the  stronger  and  more  ewelUng  TWect, 

Emergent  from  hie  midland  mountain,  traile 
Voluminous  and  broad  his  waters  down 

To  meet  the  briny  sea  by  bulwark'd  Berwick  town." 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  busts  and  portraits  of  all  eminent  navigaton 
and  travellers,  such  as  Columbus,  Cook,  and  Mungo  Park ;  also  in  ffreat 
astronomers  and  geographers,  as  Kepler,  Galileo,  "^cbo  Brah^  and  New- 
ton. In  Tasso  the  poet,  also,  it  am>ears  to  have  been  very  large,  and  he 
manifested  the  faculty  in  a  high  degree.  Several  cases  are  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Gall  of  individuals  passionately  fond  of  travelling,  in  whom  the 
organ  was  greatly  developed  ;  and  a  similar  instance  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Scbiotz,  a  Danish  magistrate,  in  7^  Phrenological  Journal.*  This 
faculty  gives  what  is  culed  **  coup  d^aUj**  and  judgment  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  ground.  It  is  necessary  to  the  military  draughtsman,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  general  in  war.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  he  had 
observed  the  organ  large  in  distinguished  players  at  chess  ;  and  he  con- 
ceived their  talent  to  consist  in  the  faculty  of  conceiving  clearly  a  great 
number  of  the  possible  positions  of  the  men. 

Some  persons  have  a  natural  tact  in  discriminating  and  recollecting  the 
situation  of  the  organs  on  the  phrenological  bust,  and  perceiving  difb- 
renoes  in  the  forms  of  the  head,  while  o^ers  experience  tne  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so.  The  former  have  Locality,  Size,  and  Form  large  ;  the 
latter  have  them  small,  indicated  by  a  general  narrowness  at  the  t^  of 
the  nose.  These  state  their  own  inability  to  observe  as  an  objection 
against  the  system ;  but  this  is  as  if  Mr.  Milne  were  to  deny  the  diversi^ 
of  certain  colours,  because  his  own  organ  of  Colouring  is  so  defective  that 
he  cannot  perceive  it. 

Locality  appears  to  be  an  element  in  a  genius  for  geometry.  In  the 
heads  or  busts  of  six  or  seven  eminent  mathematicians  which  I  have  care- 
fally  examined,  this  organ,  and  also  those  of  Size,  Individuality,  and 
Comparison,  are  large.  Indeed  pure  geometry  treats  only  of  the  relations 
of  space,  and  does  not  imply  agency,  or  any  relation  except  that  of  pro- 
portion ;  and  hence  it  might  be  legitimately  inferred  to  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  the  organs  now  mentioned.  Negative  cases  also  coincide  with 
these  positive  observations.  Zhero  Colbum,  the  American  youth  who 
was  celebrated  for  his  arithmetical  powers,  turned  his  attention  to  mathe- 
matics, but  with  very  little  success.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been 
taught  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  understood  the  propositions,  bat 
felt  no  interest  in  the  study.  He  liked  algebra  much  better ;  and  he  has 
the  organ  of  Number  large,  but  that  of  Locality  deficient.  The  gentle- 
man who  had  taken  charge  of  his  education,  it  is  said,  at  first  intended 
him  for  a  mathematician,  but  afterward,  finding  that  his  genius  did  not  lie 
that  way,  directed  his  attention  to  law.  Mr.  George  Bidder,  when  a  mere 
child,  displayed  such  astonishing  talent  as  a  mental  calculator,  that  seve- 
ral gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  were  induced  to  take  charge  of  his  educaticm ; 
and,  on  the  supposition  that  his  abilities  extended  to  mathematical  science 
generally,  selected  for  him  the  profession  of  an  engineer.  Having  heard 
of  this  intention,  and  having  observed  that  in  his  head  the  organs  of  the 
geometrical  faculties  were  not  developed  in  any  extraordinary  degree,  I 
inferred  that  his  eminence  as  a  geometrician  would  not  equal  that  which 
he  had  attained  as  a  calculator,  and  communicated  this  conviction  in  wri- 
to^  to  Principal  Baird,  one  of  h\s  paXtons.    Kt.  Bidder  subsequently 

♦  Yo\,  viu.,  p.  ^ 
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pmMd  the  stodj  of  ffeometTj ;  bat,  at  the  end  of  two  yean,  both  he 
nimself  and  Profesaor  Wallace  informed  me,  that  he  was  not  diatingniahed 
for  more  than  common  ability  in  the  class. 

An  0(Hnion  prevails,  that  mathematics  afford  exercise  to  the  reflecting 
focnlties,  and  that  their  tendency,  as  a  branch  of  education,  is  to  cultivate 
the  talent  for  general  reasoning :  some  persons  regard  them  as  the  best 
sabstitute  for  the  useless  logric  of  the  schools.  This  idea  appears  to  me 
to  be  erroneous.  Geometry  treats  of  the  proportions  of  space,  and  alge- 
bra and  arithmetic  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  and  the  tnree  constitute 
the  grand  elements  of  the  science  of  pure  mathematics.  For  judging  of 
the  proportions  of  space,  the  faculties  of  Size,  Locality,  and  Individualitj, 
aided  by  Comparison,  are  those  essentially  required  ;  while  the  faculties 
of  Number  and  Order,  also  aided*  by  Comparison,  are  the  chief  powers 
necessary  for  dealing  with  the  proportions  of  numbers.  Causation  always 
imptiee  power,  force,  or  agency ;  and  the  idea  of  causation  or  efficiency 
does  not  at  till  enter  into  the  propositions  of  pure  mathematics.  The 
popular  error  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  masters  in  philo- 
wophy.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  **  the  mathematical  part  in  some  men*s 
minds  is  ^>od,  and  the  logical  is  bad.  Some  can  reason  well  of  numbers 
and  quantities,  that  cannot  reason  well  in  words."  Du^ld  Stewart  re- 
marks, that  "  when  it  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a  self-evident  truth,  that 
magnUudes  which  coincide,  or  which  exactly  fill  the  same  space,  are  equal 
to  one  another,  the  beginner  readily  yields  his  assent  to  the  proposition  ; 
and  this  assent,  without  going  any  farther,  is  aU  that  is  required  in  any  of 
the  demonstrations  of  the  first  six  books  of  Euchd.****  Mr.  Stewart  was 
a  mathematician,  and  also  a  metaphysician  ;  and  this  is  strong  testimony  to 
the.  fact,  thsft  the  whole  of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  which  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  a  common  mathematical  education,  relate  exclusively 
to  tM  proportions  of  space  or  magnitude,  and  do  not  imply  causation. 

Professor  Leslie  states,  that  the  whole  structure  cf  geometry  is  grounded 
oa  the  nmple  eomparison  of  triangles ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  corrects  this 
remark  by  observing,  that  **it  is  expressed  in  terms  too  unqualified. 
D*Alembert  has  mentioned  another  principle,  as  not  less  fundamental,  the 
measurement  of  angles  by  circular  arches."  It  is  obvious  that  both  tri- 
angles and  circular  arches  are  mere  forms  of  space.  "  Fluxions,"  says 
Professor  Play  fair,  **  were,  with  Newton,  nothing  else  than  measures  of 
the  velocities  with  which  variable  or  flowing  qiumtities  were  supposed  to 
be -generated,  and  they  might  be  of  any  magnitude,  providing  they  were  in 
the  ratio  of  those  velocities,  or,  which  is  the  same,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
nascent  or  evanescent  increments.'*!  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  that 
**  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  are  minds  which,  though  not  devoid  of 
reasoning  powers,  yet  manifest  a  decided  inaptitude  for  mathematical 
studies — which  are  estimathe — not  ealcuUuing,  and  which  are  more  im- 
pressed by  analogies,  and  by  apparent  preponderance  of  general  evidence 
in  argument,  than  by  mathematical  demonstration,  where  all  the  argument 
is  on  one  side,  and  no  show  of  reason  can  be  exhibited  on  the  other.  The 
mathematician  listens  only  to  one  side  of  a  question,  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  no  strictly  mathematical  question  has  more  than  one  side  capable  of 
being  maintained  otherwise  than  by  simple  assertion ;  while  all  the  great 
questions  which  arise  in  busy  life,  and  agitate  the  world,  are  stoutly  dis- 
puted, an<^often  with  a  show  of  reason  on  both  sides,  which  leaves  the 
•hrewdest  at  a  loss  for  a  decision."t 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174,  edit.  1816u 

+  Dissertation  II.,  Encyc.  Brit,,  p.  16. 

X  Views  on  Scientific  and  General  Sducation,  applied  to  the  proposed  S>}«l«m. 
^ Iwt/ruetion  in  the  South  African  College;  reprinted  ill  The  Londoa  a-nd 
JSdinAwvh  PAHoeopkical  Magazine  and  fowmak  of  Science,  "Vo\.vVL\.,^,  ASft. 
Vo.  46,  May,  1836,    See  the  note  by  Mr.  Simpson,  above,  p.  ^^ 
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In  these  remarks  I  allude  merely  to  pure  mathematics,  or. to  ffeomeirf 
and  its  branches,  with  algebra  and  arithmetic  and  their  branches.  Al- 
though these  sciences  do  not  treat  of  causation,  yet  they  may  be  applied 
to  measure  forces,  in  every  instance  in  which  these  operate  with  such 
undeviating  regularity  that  their  action  may  be  measured  by  precise  di- 
visions of  space  and  number.  Gravitation  is  such  a  force.  But  where- 
ever  the  agencies  do  not  operate  in  this  manner,  mathematics  are  inappli- 
cable. Pluman  actions,  for  instance,  proceed  from  intellectual  perceptions, 
the  impulses  of  affection,  or  the  force  of  passion  ;  all  of  which  are  causes, 
but  none  of  them  possesses  that  simplicity  of  character  and  uniformity  of 
operation  which  are  indispensable  to  the  application  of  mathematical  mea- 
surement. In  judging  of  human  conduct,  the  understanding  must  esH- 
mate^  by  innate  sagacity  improved  by  experience,  the  influence  of  motives 
and  of  external  circumstances  ;  and  a  high  mathematical  traim'nff,  by 
exercising  chiefly  the  powers  conversant  with  space  and  quantity,  is  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  developement  of  this  talent,  which  depends 
chiefly  on  Comparison  and  Causality,  operating  along  with  the  affective 
faculties.  Hence  an  individual  may  be  distinguished  for  talent  as  a 
mathematician,  and  extremely  deficient  in  this  estimative  sagacity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  French  mathematicians  use  the  word 
donCy  "then,"  where  the  English  use  *<  therefore  "  in  their  demonstrations. 
The  French  djonc  corresponds  with  the  Latin  tunc,  and  with  the  English 
then,  or  aJt  thai  time,  and  it  is  the  more  correct  expression.  In  a  purely 
mathematical  demonstration  the  conclusion  becomes  apparent  at  a  par- 
ticular point  of  time,  when  the  proposition  and  its  relations  have  been 
unfolded,  without  the  least  idea  of  active  efficiency  in  the  proposition  to 
produce  the  conclusion  as  an  effect ;  whereas  the  word  therefore  expresses 
a  necessary  result  of  efficiency.  In  the  proposition  **  The  sun  shines 
brilliantly,  therefore  we  are  hot ;"  the  word  therefore  implies  a  relation  of 
causation ;  whereas  in  the  proposition,  "  A  is  equal  to  B,  and  C  is  equal 
to  B,  therefore  A  and  C  are  equal  to  one  another ;"  the  relation  which 
it  expresses  is  one  of  proportion  merely,  and  the  French  then  is  more 
philosophical. 

When  the  group  of  organs  situated  at  the  top  of  the  nose,  namely. 
Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Locality,  are  all  large,  there  is 
generally  a  strong  talent  for  dynsmics.  Persons  thus  endowed  excel  in 
turning  and  in  archery  ;  sftid  if  Constructiveness  also  be  full,  and  they 
have  been  bred  to  professions  in  which  they  find  no  scope  for  these  facul- 
ties, they  frequently  set  up  private  workshops,  and  become  inventors  and 
improvers  of  machinery. 

The  organ  of  Locality  is  generally  much  larger  in  men  than  in  women ; 
and  the  manifestations  correspond. 

Dr.  Gall  cites  several  cases  of  diseased  affection  of  this  organ ;  and  in 
The  PhrenologiccUJournal*  Mr.  Simpson  gives  a  highly  interesting  detail 
of  symptoms  attending  disorder  of  this  and  the  other  knowing  organs 
already  treated  of.  He  adverts  particularly  to  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Hun- 
ter, who,  when  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  forgot  in  what  part  of  tho  town 
he  was,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  to  refresh  his  memory  in  vain  ;  for, 
as  Sir  Everard  Home  expresses  it,  *'  he  had  not*  a  conception  of  any  place 
existing  beyond  the  room  he  was  in,  yet  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
loss  of  memory."t 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  many  interesting 
facts  are  recorded  of  their  manifestations  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Gall  men- 
tioDs  several  instances  of  dogs  returning  to  their  homes  from  a  great 

♦  Vol.  ii.,  p.  303.     See  also  vo\.  vu  ,  p.  ^Vl . 

f  Life  of  John  Hunter«  annexed  lo  \i\8  Treatise  on  the  Bloody  lMfUuraMa)M>v 
itffd  Gunshai  JVwnde,  publUhcd  by  Sii  la.  Hoai<i  m  YTO^. 
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disUace,  withonfc  the  poMibilitj  of  their  having  been  ffuided  by  smoll  or 
sighU  '*  A  dog,"  eaye  he,  **  wte  carried  in  a  coach  from  Vienna  to  St. 
Peterebaigh,  and  at  the  end  of  eiz  months  reappeared  in  Vienna.  Another 
was  transported  from  Vienna  to  London  :  he  attached  himself  to  a  tra- 
veller, and  embarked  along  with  him ;  bat,  at  the  moment  of  landing,  he 
made,  his  escape  and  retamed  to  his  native  city.  Another  dog  was  sent 
from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was  embarked  for  Naples,  and  he 
found  his  way  back  by  land  to  Lyons."  An  ass,  shipped  at  Gibraltar,  on 
board  the  later  frigate,  in  1816,  was  thrown  overboard,  when  the  vessel 
struck  at  Point  de  Gat,  in  Spain,  a  distance  of  SOO  miles.  There  were 
holes  in. his  oara,  indtcating  that  he  had  been  used  for  carrying  criminals 
when  fleffged  ;  and  as  such  asses  are  abhorred  by  the  peasantry,  no  one 
sto{^>ed  nim,  and  he  immediately  returned,  through  a  mountainous  and 
intricate  country  intersected  by  streams,  to  Gibraltar.*  The  common 
hypothesis.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  dogs  retrace  their  way  by  the  aid  of 
smell,  appears  abundantly  absurd,  when  applied  to  cases  in  which  they 
were-transported  by  water,  or  in  a  coach  ;  and  the  idea  that  these  animals 
can  discover  the  effluvia  of  their  master*8  person  across  a  space  of  several 
hundred  leagues,  appears  equally  preposterous.  Besides,  a  dog  does  not 
return  home  by  the  straightest  road,  nor  even  by  the  precise  line  in  which 
he  was  carried  away  ;  and  some  naturalists  have,  therefore,  been  induced 
to  admit  an  occult  cause  of  this  surprising  talent,  and  named  it  a  »ixth  sense. 
Dr.  Gall  considers  it  to  belong  to  the  organ  of  Locality.  The  falcon  of 
Iceland  returns  to  its  native  place  from  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  ; 
and  carrier-pigeons  have  long  been  celebrated  for  a  similar  tendency,  and 
have  occasionally  been  employed  in  consequence  to  convey  despatches. 
Swallows,  nightingales,  and  a  variety  of  sea-fowls  migrate  from  one  cli- 
matis  to  another  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Gall  to  periodical  and  involuntary  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Locality. 
This  excitement  occurs  even  in  birds  kept  in  cages,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  food.f 

Tlie  frontal  sinus  has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  the  size  of  the  organ  of  Locality,  but  it  rarely  ascends  higher 
than  the  lower  part  of  it ;  and  while  prominences  formed  by  the  sinus 
are  irregular  in  form,  and  generally  horizontal  in  direction,  the  elevations 
occasioned  by  a  large  developement  of  Locality  are  uniform  in  shape,  and 
extend  obliquely  upward  toward  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Farther,  the 
negative  evidence  in  frivour  of  the  organ  is  irresistiblfi,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
held,  as  established* 

28.  NUMBER. 

A  sesoLAR  of  St.  Poelton,  near  Vienna,  was  greatly  spoken  of  in  that 
city  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for  calculation.  He  was  the 
eon  of  a  blacksmith,  and  had  not  received  any  particular  instruction  be- 
yond that  bestowed  on  other  boys  at  the  same  school ;  and  in  all  other 
respects  he  was  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them.  Dr.  Gall 
induced  him  to  come  to  Vienna,  and,  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  pre- 
eented  him  to  his  audience.  '*  Lorsqu*on  lui  donnait,"  says  Dr.  Gall, 
"  je  suppose,  trois  nombres  exprim6s  chacun  par  diz  i  douze  chiffres,  en 
iui  demandant  de  lea  additionner,  puis  de  les  soustraire  deux  i  deux,  de 
lee  multiplier  et  de  ler  divisor  chacun  par  un  nombre  de  trois  chiffres  ; 
il  regaidait  une  seule  fois  les  nombres,  puis  il  levait  lenez  et  les  yeux  en 
Tair,  et  il  indiquait  le  i^sultat  de  son  calcul  mental  avant  que  mes  audi- 
teurs  n'eussent  eu  le  temps  de  faire  le  calcul  la  i^Vxua^  i  V^  tmSsw.   '^ 

*  Kirt^  Aad  Spence'a  Entomology^  p.  496. 
fJSte  RemnrU  on  Carrier-pigeons,  PArsn.  JoKm.,'Vo\.Vvji.>>lV 
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•Tilt  creA  lui-m^me  la  m^thode.**  An  «droeate  of  Vianns  stated  hb 
regret  that  his  ton,  of  five  jemraof  age,  occnpied  himaelf  ezcluuToly  with 
Bombera  and  ctkalatioa  in  each  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
his  attention  on  any  other  object,  even  the  gamee  of  joutb.  Dr.  Gall 
compared  his  head  with  that  of  the  boy  iust  mentioned,  and  found  no  par- 
ticular resemblance,  except  in  a  remarkable  prominence  at  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  a  little  to  the  side.  In  both  the  eye  was  in  some 
degree  covered  by  the  outer  extremity  of  the  ejrebrow.  These  cases 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  talent  for  calculation  might  be  connected  with 
a  particular  organ ;  and  Dr.  Gall  sought  for  men  distinguished  for  this 
power,  in  order  to  verify  the  discovery.  He  r^Mured  to  the  Counsellor 
Mantelli,  whose  favourite  occupation  was  to-  invent  and  solve  problems  in 
mathematics,  and  particularly  m  arithmetic,  and  found  the  same  eonfigo- 
ration  in  him.  He  next  went  to  Baron  Vegpa,  author  of  Tables  of  Lo- 
garithms, at  that  time  professor  of  mathematics,  and  who,  in  every  other 
talent,  **  ^tait  un  homme  fort  m^didcre,"  and  found  in  his  head  the  same 
peculiarity.  He  then  visited  private  families  and  schools,  and  desired 
the  children  distinguished  for  ability  in  calculation  to  be  pointed  out  to 
him  ;  and  still  the  same  developement  recurred.  He  therefore  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  admit  a  special  orean  and  facul^  for  this  talent. 

Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie  reports,  in  The  PkrenologtcoL  Journal,  the  case 
of  a  boy  whom  he  met  in  a  stage-coach,  and  who  attracted  his  attention 
by  a  remarkable  developement  of  the  orsan  of  Number,  which  projected 
so  much  as  to  be  *'  nearly  of  the  size  of  naif  a  common  marble,  and  not 
unlike  it  in  shape.'*  On  asking  the  boy's  father  whether  he  was  not  an 
excellent  arithmetician,  Sir  Whitelaw  was  informed  that,  in  arithmetic, 
he  excelled  all  the  other  boys  at  school,  and  could  multiply  six  figures  by 
other  six  without  the  aid  of  a  pencil.* 

The  organ,  when  large,  fills  up  the  head  above  and  outside  of  the  ex- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye,  a  very  httle  below  the  point  called  the  external 
anffular  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  special  function  of  the  faculty  seems  to  be  calculation  m  general. 
Dr.  Gall  calls  it  **  Le  sens  des  nombres ;"  and,  while  he  states  distinctly 
that  arithmetic  is  its  chief  sphere,  he  regards  it  as  also  the  organ  of  ma- 
thematics in  general.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  the  other  hand,  limits  ite  func- 
tions to  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  logarithms ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
other  branches  of  mathematics,  such  as  geometry,  are  not  the  simple 
results  of  this  faculty.  In  this  analysis  he  appears  to  me  to  be  correct 
Mr.  George  Bidder,  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  without  any 
previous  instruction,  showed  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mental  calcula- 
tion ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  when  only  eleven,  answer  the  most  compli- 
cated questions  in  al^bra  in  a  minute  or  a  minute  artd  a  half,  without  the 
aid  of  notation.  When  he  first  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  before  I  had 
seen  him,  a  gentleman  waited  on  me,  accompanied  by  three  boys  c^ 
nearly  equal  ages,  and  said  :  **  One  of  these  is  George  Bidder,  the  cele- 
brated mental  calculator  ;  can  you  tell  which  is  he  by  his  head  V*  On 
examining  the  organ  of  Number  in  all  of  them,  I  replied  that  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  decidedly  deficient  in  arithmetical  talent ;  that  another  should 
nossess  it  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  but  that  the  third  must  be  Bidder, 
because  in  him  the  organ  was  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
The  gentleman  then  stated  that  the  indications  were  perfectly  correct ; 
that  the  first  was  a  boy  who  had  been  remarked  as  dull  m  his  arithmetk:al 
•todies ;  the  second  was  the  most  expert  calculator  selected  firom  a  school 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  third  was  Bidder.  Dr.  Grail  mentions  a  similar 
.  ^xpfiriment  which  was  tried  with  him,  «ad  witl\  the  same  result.  He 
givmB  a  detailed  account  of  Zheio  CoVbuTn,  V)l[ie  Xmoncvci  ^jwy^Si^^V^  «i&db^ 

♦  Abws.  J'sww.,  vi,,  107.    ttee  anotbei  caM«^«^.  m.,  v^^^'i  ^^»m.»W2^ 
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bited  great  talents  for  calealation,  and  in  whom  aho  the  organ  was  found 
laige.  This  young  man  visited  Edinburgh,  and  afforded  the  phrenolo- 
gists of  this  city  an  opportunity  of  verifying  Dr.  Gall's  observstions,  which 
were  found  to  be  correct.  Masks  of  him  and  of  Bidder  were  taken,  snd 
now  form  part  of  the  Phrenolo|ncal  Society's  collection.  These  two 
examples,  however,  prove  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  right  in  limiting  the 
function  of  this  faculty  to  calculation  of  numbers  ;  as  neither  of  these  young 
men  has  proved  so  eminent  in  geometry  as  in  arithmetic  snd  algebra. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  mask  of  Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller, 
and  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  calculation. 

I  am  acquainted  with  other  individuals  in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient, 
and  who  experience  great  difficulty  in  solving  the  most  oniinary  arithme- 
tical questions — who,  indeed,  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  multipli- 
cation table,  nor  to  perform  readily  common  addition  and  subtraction, 
even  after  persevering  efiforts  to  attain  expenness.  The  organ  is  small 
in  the  mask  marked  '*  French  M.  D. ;"  which  serves  as  a  contrast,  in 
this  respect,  to  those  just  mentioned,  in  which  it  is  largo. 

Dr.  Ghdl  observes,  that,  when  this  organ  predominates  in  an  individual, 
all  his  faculties  receive  an  impression  from  it.  He  knew  a  physician  in 
whom  it  was  very  large,  who  laboured  to  reduce  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  even  the  virtue  of  particular  medicaments,  to  mathematical  principles ; 
and  one  of  his  friends,  thus  endowed,  endeavoured  to  found  a  universal 
language  on  similar  grounds. 

This  organ  and  Individuality,  both  large,  give  the  talent  of  recollecting 
dates.  Form,  however,  seems  to  aid  them  in  this,  by  retaining  the  idea 
of  the  printed  numerals. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  *<  certain  races  of  negroes  make  five  the 
extent  of  their  enumeration,  that  is,  they  count  only  as  far  as  five  by 
simple  terms ;  all  their  numbers  after  five  are  compound,  whereas  ours 
are  not  so  tiH  they  have  passed  the  number  ten ;  while  our  terms,  six, 
seven^  &c.,  are  simple,  they  say  five-one,  five-two,  five-three,  &c.  Ne- 
groes in  general,"  he  continues,  *'  do  not  excel  in  arithmetic  and  numbers ; 
and,  .accordingly,  their  heads  are  very  narrow  in  the  seat  of  the  organ  of 
Number."  Humboldt  also  mentions  that  the  Chaymas  (a  people  in  the 
Spanish  parts  of  South  America)  **  have  great  difficulty  in  comprehending 
anything  that  belongs  to  numerical  relations;"  and  that  '*the  more 
intelligent  count  in  Spanish,  with  an  air  that  denotes  a  great  effort  of 
mind,  so  far  as  30,  or  perhaps  60  :"  he  adds,  that  the  corner  of  the  eye  is 
sensibly  raised  up  toward  the  temples."*  The  organ  of  Number  is  re- 
markably smaH  in  the  skulls  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  both  Parry  and  Lyon 
notice  that  their  eyes  are  turned  up  at  the  exterior  angle :  they  have  the 
peculiarity  of  "  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower 
at  the  end  next  the  nose  than  at  the  other." t  Captain  Back  adverts  to 
the  same  peculiarity  in  an  Esquimaux  woman  whom  he  describes.t  This 
'*  remarkable  formation  of  the  eye,"  says  Captain  Lyon,  "  is  in  all  alike. "$ 
Accordingly,  Captain  Parry  speaks  of  their  "imperfect  arithmetic,  which 
resolves  every  number  above  ten  into  one  comprehensiire  word."||  The 
Arctic  Highlanders  of  Captain  Ross  are  unable  to  reckon  farther  than 
five  ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  concerning  the  numbers  of  the  tribe, 
they  could  only  say  that  there  were  'Aplenty  people."  Others,  however, 
could  reckon  ten.  IT  Nor  is  the  skill  ^f  the  other  Greenland  tribes  much 
superior.     Their  numerals,  says  Crantz,  "  fall  very  short,  so  that  they 

♦  Perianal  Narrattve,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  223,  241,  242. 
i  Parry's  Voyages,  12mo.,  vol.  v.,  p.  184. 

X  Narrative  of  the  Arctic  Land  Expe^tition  m  IBSS^A-^,  \ATl^Tk^  ^K^ 
p.  384.  ^  Private  Journal,  p.  300.  \\  N  ^,  N .,  "^.  ^>a% 

f  Bogg'g  Voyage,  London,  1819,  pp.  95, 127. 
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fcrify  tha  Oerman  prorerb,  that  they  etn  learce  coaoit  five :  howenr, 
they  can  make  a  shift  with  difficalty  to  moant  as  high  as  twenty,  by 
eoonting  the  fingers  of  both  hands  and  the  toes  of  both  feet.  When  this 
number  is  above  twentr,  they  say,  *  it  is  innomerable.*  *'* 

It  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Grail,  that  two  of  his  acquaintances  felt  pain  in 
the  region  of  this  organ,  after  being  occupied  for  several  days  in  succession 
with  c^fficult  calculations.  In  the  hospiul  of  Vienna  he  saw  a  patient  whose 
insanity  degenerated  into  idiocy,  but  who,  nevertheless,  occupied  himself 
solely  with  counting.  He  stopped,  however,  regularly  at  ninety-nine, 
and  could  never  be  induced  to  say  <Hie  hundred,  but  recommenced  count- 
ing at  one.  M.  L.  A.  Groelis,  in  his  Treatise  on  Chronic  and  Acute  Hy- 
drocephalus, mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who,  though  stupid  in  every 
other  respect,  still  manifested,  in  his  twelfth  year,  an  astonishing  memory 
for  numbers  and  a  strong  feeling  of  Benevolence  ;  which  qualities,  how- 
•rer,  he  adds,  disappeared  in  proportion  as  his  malady,  hydrocephalus, 
increased.  In  the  Journal  Generate  de  Medieinef  a  young  Englishman 
is  mentioned,  who  had  a  nervous  attack  each  alternate  day,  during  which 
he  saw  and  heard  nothing,  as  was  verified  by  experiment,  and  who  yet 
occupied  himself  particularly  with  mathematics,  arithmetic,  and  loga- 
'  rithms,  and  solved  with  ease  new  and  difficult  problems.  In  October, 
1835,  I  saw,  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  at  Newcastle,  a  patient  named 
Marshall,  in  whom  the  organ  of  Number  was  very  largely  developed,  and 
it  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  the  resident  surgeon,  that  he  was 
distinguished  by  a  "  love  of  arithmetic  and  accounts,  and  was  perpetually 
employed  in  figures.'*  His  hands  were  confined  to  prevent  him  from 
scratching  numerals  on  the  walls,  and  he  then  used  the  tip  of  his  tcmgue 
and  trac^  them  with  saliva  on  the  stones.  I  saw  his  tongue  excoriated 
at  the  point  with  this  exercise. 

It  seems  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  faculty  exists  in 
the  lower  animals.  Greorffe  Le  Roy  states,  firom  observation,  that  mag- 
pies count  three ;  while  Dupont  de  Nemours  asserts  that  th^  count 
nine.  Dr.  Grail  does  not  attempt  to  decide  the  question.  Dr.  Yimont 
•  mentions  an  experiment  which  convinced  him  that  dogs  have  an  idea  of 
numbers.  At  a  certain  hour  of  twelve  successive  evenings,  he  gave  a 
dog  three  balls  of  meat,  which  he  threw  into  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Afterward  he  kept  one  of  them  on  the  table,  and  threw  down  the  other 
two.  The  animal  came  for  them  as  usual,  but,  not  finding  the  third  ball, 
began  to  search  for  it  in  every  part  of  the  room,  and  barked  in  order  to 
obtain  it :  when  Dr.  Vimont  threw  down  the  tlurd  ball  its  cries  immedi* 
ately  ceased.  Its  behaviour  was  the  saine  when  four  or  five  pieces  of 
meat  were  used.t 

The  organ  is  established. 

'      29.  ORDER. 

Okd«r  supposes  a  plurality  of  objects ;  but  one  may  havo  ideas  about 
a  number  of  things  and  their  qualities,  without  considering  them  in  any 
order  whatever.  JEvery  arrangement  of  phywcal  objects  is  not  equally 
agreeable  to  the  mind ;  and  tl^  disposition  to  be  delighted  with  order, 
^d  distressed  1^  disorder,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  any 
•ther  faculty.  There  are  individual!  who  are  martyrs  to  the  love  of  order 
—who  are  distressed  beyond  measure  by  the  sight  of  confusion,  and  highly 
satisfied  when  everything  is  well  arranged.    These  persons  have  the 

"     *  Cnnta^B  Hk»ry  of  Greenland^  vol.  L^  p.  225^    See  Remarks  on  the  Chfi- 
""^  and  Osrsbnu  Develonement  oi  the  "^fc^xmnaax^Vri  l&x.BAVMxt  Goz» 
nk,  roL  TiiL,  p.  436.  «    .    ,    .  -ex 
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orgin  in  qoetCion  large.  The  eort  of  arrangement,  howcTer,  prompted 
bf  thia  ftcultj  ia  different  from,  althoagh  perhaps  one  element  in,  that 
philosophical  method  which  is  the  result  of  the  perception  of  the  relstiocs 
of  things'  The  faculty  of  which  we  here  speak  gives  method  snd  order 
in  arranging  objects,  as  tbej  are  physically  related  ;  but  philosophical  or 
l<^ical  inferences,  the  conception  of  systematizing  or  generalizing,  and 
ihe  idea  of  classification,  are^formed  by  the  reflecting  faculties.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  mentions,  that  the  Saurage  de  TAreyron,  at  Paris,  though  an 
idiot  in  a  very  high  degree,  coald  not  bear  to  see  a  chair  or  any  other 
object  out  of  its  place ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  anything  was  deranged,  he, 
without  being  excited  to  it,  directly  replaced  it.  He  likewise  saw  in 
Edinburgh  a  girl  who,  in  many  respects,  was  idiotic,  but  in  whom  the 
love  of  order  was  very  active.  She  avoided  her  brother's  apartment,  in 
consequence  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  it. 

Dr.  Gall  states,  that  he  has  met  with  facts  which  strongly  indicate  that 
"  order  '*  depends  on  a  primitive  faculty ;  but  that,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  observing  the  organs  placed  in  the  superciliary  ridge,  and 
the  small  size  of  thia  organ  in  particular,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim, he  had  not  been  able  to  collect  a  sufficiency  of  determinate  facts  to 
authorise  him  to  decide  on  its  situation.* 

I  have  seen  several  instances  in  confirmation  of  this  organ.  The  late 
Mr.  L.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
mask  is  sold  as  an  illustration  of  it,  had  a  lar^e  developement ;  and  his 
love  of  regularity  and  order  was  conspicuous  m  all  his  professional  and 
domestic  occupations.  He  observed  his  appointments  in  the  most  ex- 
emplary manner ;  wrote  his  letters  and  papers  with  the  greatest  neatness 
and  care  ;  kept  his  accounts  with  invariable  regularity  ;  and  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  neat  style  of  dress,  as  well  as  for  the  high  state  ot  order  in 
which  his  articles  of-apparel  were  always  arranged  in  his  wardrobe.  On 
each  superciliary  ridge  of  his  cast  there  is  an  elevation  resembling  a 
small  pea,  which  is  nequently  mistaken  for  this  organ ;  that,  however, 
spears  to  be  merely  a  projecting  point  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  which  some 
fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  are  attached.  The  developement  of  the 
organ  is  indicated  by  a  great  fulness,  producing  a  square  appearance  at 
the  external  angles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead.  This  trait  of 
character  is  her^itary  in  Mr.  L.'s  family  :  it  was  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  father,  (whose  portrait  indicates  a  large  developement,)  and  has  de- 
scended in  greater  and  leas  degrees  to  the  members  of  a  large  family  of 
sons.  Every  article  which  Mr.  L.'s  father  carried  about  his  person  had 
its  approoriate  pocket,  into  which  it  was  put  with  unfailing  regularity.  It 
is  relatqa  of  hun,  that,  on  one  occasion,  not  finding  his  penknife  in  its 
accustomed  place,  he  summoned  his  servants  and  some  young  relatives 
before  him,  and  demanded  whether  they  had  seen  it.  6eing  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  at  once  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the  knife  **  mutt 
have  been  stolen,"  and  upon  being  requested  to  search  his  other  pockets, 
he  actually  lost  his  temper,  and  exclaimed,  with  great  warmth,  that  the 
knife  had  not  been  in  any  other  pocket  for  twenty  years.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  search  another  pocket,  and  blushed 
deeply  on  finding  the  straved  article.  Mr.  L.  had  a  very  equal  general 
developement  of  brain,  which  aided  Order  in  producing  his  generiQ  regu- 
larity of  conduct.  In  the  mask  of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  also  was  very  fond 
of  order,  the  orean  is  largely  developed.  I  have  seen  other  cases,  in 
which  this  part  of  the  brain  was  very  small,  and  the  love  of  order  was  ex* 
tremely  deficient. 

The  mode  in  which  a  person  is  trained  in  yo\il)[i\kiam^  ifiA.\\A^\ift»r 

sioce  an  the  activity  of  thia  organ.     If  brougVil  \ip  Yi^  i^i?i^^  ^^  Q\^«^^ 

♦  Sur  Us  FonctUmt  du  Cervtau^  tome  w.,^.  ^"1. 
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puents,  the  individiial  will  be  much  more  dtstmgniihed  bj  the  same 
quelities  than  if  hit  early  yeara  had  been  apent  in  the  midat  of  diaorder 
and  dirt. 

In  the  skoIU  of  the  Eaqoimanx  the  organ  is  amall ;  and  all  the  navi- 

Sktors  who  haye  visited  them  agree  in  describing  their  habits  aa  most 
thy,  slovenly,  and  disgusting.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  admit  the  organ  aa  ascer- 
tained. It  is  large  in  the  mask  marked  **  French  M.  D.,''  and  in  Franklin, 
and  Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller ;  it  is  small  in  Anne  Ormerod. 

30.  EVENTUALITY. 

This  organ,  when  large,  gives  prominence  or  a  rounded  fulness  to  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  Sheridan. 

Pitt.  Moork. 


22.  Individuality  moderate.    22.  Individuality  large.     22.  Individuality  large. 
30.  Eventuality  large.  30.  Eventuality  small.      30.  Eventuality  lane. 

34.  Comparison  rather  large.  34.  Comparison  very  large.  34.  Comparison  full. 

After  Dr.  Gall  had  discovered  an  external  sign  of  the  talent  for  learn- 
ing by  heart,  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  it  by  no.  means  indicated 
every  species  of  memory.     He  observed,  that  among  his  school-fellows 
some  excelled  in  verbal  memory,  and  remembered  even  words  which  they 
did  not  understand ;  while  others  were  deficient  in  this  qualihcation,  but 
recollected,  with  uncommon  facility,  facts  and  events :  some  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  great  memory  o[  places ;  some  were  able  to  repeat,  with- 
out mistake,  a  piece  of  music  which  they  had  heard  only  once  or  twice, 
while  others  excelled  in  recollecting  numbers  and  dates ;  but  no  indivi- 
dual possessed  all  of  these  talents  combined  in  himself.     Subsequently 
to  these  observations,  he  learned  that  philosophers  before  him  had  arriv^ 
at  similar  conclusions  ;  and  had  distinguished  three  varieties  of  memory 
— ^memory  of  things,  "  memoria  realis ;"  verbal  memory,  "  memoria  e«r- 
balis ;"  and  memory  of  places, "  memoria  localis."    In  society  he  observed 
Bersons  who,  though  not  always  profound,  were  learned,  had  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  knew  enough  to  be  capable 
of  speaking  on  them  with  facility ;  and  he  found  in  them  the  middle  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  very  much  developed.    At  first  he  regarded 
this  as  the  organ  of  the  "  memory  of  things  ;  "  but,  on  farther  reflection, 
he  perceived  that  the  name  **  memory  of  things  "  does  not  include  the 
whole  sphere  of  activity  of  the  faculty  now  under  consideration.     He 
obaerved  that  persona  who  had  0&\a  paxl  ol  vYie  Vk^nAXkW^g&^TkAt.  only  poa- 
^B99ed  a  great  memory  of  faola,  \>ut  ^cte  A\B\«i!Ba[\a\«^\ii  \ii«ax^^nfi» 
♦  8ee  mmplm  details  in  TkM  Phrtnalogical  Jownud^-toVToi.^^.^a^. 
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eeptkm  in  genaral,  and  an  extreme  facility  of  apprehension ;  a  strong  desire 
for  information  and  inttmction ;  a  disposition  to  study  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  to  teach  these  to  others :  and  also,  that,  if  not  restrained 
by  the  higher  faculties^  such  persons  were  naturally  prone  to  adopt  the 
<^nione  of  others,  to  embrace  new  doctrines,  and  to  modify  their  own 
minds  according  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  He  therefore  rejected  the  name  **  memory  of 
things,"  and  adopted  the  appellations  **  Sent  des  chatesj  tent  d'educabilite, 
de  perfectibilite,**  to  distinguish  this  faculty. 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Gkll  apply  to  the  part  of  the  brain  comprising 
the  organs  now  designated  Eyentoabty  and  Individuality ;  he  did  not  trest 
of  these  as  separate  organs.  We  owe  to  Dr.  Spur^heim  the  correct  indi- 
cation of  the  functions  of  each. 

The  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  take  cognizance  of  changes,  events, 
or  active  phenomena,  indicated  by  active  verbs.  In  such  expressions  as 
the  ROOK  fall*,  the  horsb  gtUlaps,  the  battlc  is  fought,  the  substantive 
springs  from  Individuality,  and  the  verb  from  Eventuality.  It  prompts  to 
investigation  by  experiment,  while  Individuality  leads  to  observation  of 
existing  things.  Individuality  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  abstract 
ideas,  sucl^as  Ignorance  or  Wisdom ;  and  Eventuality  to  represent  them 
as  acting.  In  a  work  written  by  an  author  with  whom  I  was  acquainted* 
and  in  whom  both  of  these  organs  were  large,  Ignorance  and  Common- 
sense  were  represented  as  personages  who  uidressed  the  people,  excited 
them  to  action,  and  themselves  performed  a  variety  of  parts  ;  Ignorance 
"  stole  a  march  on  Common-sense,"  who,  by  dexterous  expedients,  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  difficulty.  An  author  in  whom  Individuality  is 
large  and  Eventuality  small,  will  treat  his  subjects  by  description  chiefly  ; 
and  one  in  whom  Eventuality  is  large  and  Individuality  small,  will  nazrato 
actions,  but  deal  little  in  physical  description. 

Sheridan  possessed  botn  organs  large,  with  those  of  Size  and  Locality 
amply  developed ;  and  the  following  passage  affords  an  example  of  the 
prominence  which  the  physical  appearances  of  objects  obtain  in  his  com- 
position. Speaking  of  a  woman  and  her  husband,  ho  says :  **  Her  fat 
arms  are  strangled  with  bracelets,  which  belt  them  like  corded  brawn.— 
Yon  wish  to  draw  her  out  as  you  would  an  opera-glass. — ^A  long  lean  man, 
with  all  his  arms  rambling ;  no  way  to  reduce  him  to  compass,  unless  you 
could  double  him  up  liice  a  pocket-rule. — With  his  arms  spread  heM  lie 
on  the  bed  of  Ware,  liice  a  cross  on  a  GK>od-Fri(lay  bunn. — If  he  stands 
croea-iegged,  he  looks  like  a  caducous ;  and  put  him  in  a  fencing  attitude, 
you  wouM  take  him  for  a  chevaux-de-frise :  to  make  any  use  of  him,  it 
mast  be  as  a  spontoon  or  a  fishing-rod. — When  his  wife's  by,  he  follows 
like  a  note  of  admiration. — See  them  toffether,  one's  a  mast,  and  the  other 
all  hulk— she's  a  dome,  and  he's  borlt  like  a  glass-house ;  wbfn  they  part, 
you  wonder  to  see  the  steeple  separate  from  the  chancel,  and  were  they 
to  embrace,  he  must  hang  round  her  neck  like  a  skein  of  thread  on  a  lace- 
maker's  bolster ;  to  sing  ner  praise,  you  should  choose  a  rondeau,  and  to 
celebrate  him  you  must  wtite  all  alexandrines." 

In  the  busts  and  portraits  of  Pope  Individuality  is  greatly  inferior  in 
dimensions  to  Eventuality ;  and  this  author  rarely  excels  in  describing 
physical  appearances,  while  he  surpasses  in  representing  action.  The 
following  lines  from  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  are  intended  to  describe  a 
beautiful  lady  ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  they  represent  action,  con« 
dition,  and  quality,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  substantive  existence,  with 
its  attributes  of  form,  colour,  size,  and  proportion  :* 

♦  Some  acute  and  interesting  observations  by  "Mi.  llewe\X"^^\»ou>  WiSJaa 
reJatkfD  between  the  writinga  of  these  and  otVieT  anXVoTa^  axAV^iAVt  c;«t^x^ 
oiganM,  wiU  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  /owm*,  ^o\.  V\.,^^.  "SKa,  \^\- 
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'*  Not  with  more  glories  in  the  ethereal  pkin, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  maioy 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymps  and  well-dressed  youths  around  her  sBone  ; 
But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  and  as  unfixed  as  those : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends  : 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  onee  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike  ; 
And,  like  that  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all." 

This  organ  is  largely  deyeloped  in  children,  and  giyes  them  an  appetite 
Sett  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  stories  and  narratives.  In  practical  life 
it  gives  chiefly  the  talent  of  observing,  recollecting,  and  describ^  action ; 
in  other  words,  of  observing  the  occurrences  of  which  history  is  coinposed, 
and  of  telling  the  stoiy  of  what  we  know.  When  deficient,  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  observing,  recollecting,  and  describing  active  phenomena. 
Captain  Marryat's  novels  exhibit  the  faculty  strongly,  and  the  organ  appears 
to  be  large  in  his  portrait.  The  writings  of  Godwin  show  little  of  i^  and 
in  his  mask  the  organ  is  small. 

If  Eventuality  be  large  and  Concenfcrativeness  deficient,  the  qualities 
of  observation  and  narration  may  be  possessed,  but  the  narrative  will  re- 
semble a  description  of  figures  in  a  carnival ;  it  will  be  full  of  life,  action, 
and  incident,  but  deficient  in  onward  continuity :  with  Concentrativeness 
large,  the  story  would  more  nearly  resemble  a  regular  drama. 

.If  Individuality  be  large,  physical  substances  may  be  remembered  vividly 
by  it,  their  relations  in  space  by  Locality  and  Order,  and  their  causes  and 
effects  by  Causality  ;  but  if  Eventuality  be  deficient,  extreme  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  bringing  together  these  items  of  information,  and 
presenting  them  in  the  form  of  a  natural  narrative. 

A  person  in  whom  the  combination  now  described  exists,  and  in  whom 
Concentrativeness  is  large,  will  feel  strongly  the  desire  of  communicatiog 
the  quality  of  continuity  to  his  narrative,  and  on  important  occasions  he 
will  produce  it  by  laboriously  writing  down  all  the  elementary  ideas  of  his 
subject,  by  transposing  them,  by  filling  up,  and  by  striking  out  parts,  until 
the  whole  shall  cohere  with  neatness  and  eonsistency.  Such  a  combina- 
tion will  fit  its  possessor  for  more  successfully  studying  physical  than  moral 
science ;  because  action  is  the  primary  element  of  die  latter. 

If  Concentrativeness  and  Eventuality  be  both  deficient,  the  literary  or 
philosophical  productions  of  the  individual  will  be  marked  by  omissions 
of  important  mtermediate  ideas  ;  in  oral  discourses  he  will  combine  de- 
scription with  inference,  without  taking  sufficient  notice  of  modes  of  action; 
he  will  often  wander  from  his  subject ;  in  short,  he  may  display  great 
knowledge  of  objects  which  exist,  with  profound  reflection  on  their  rela- 
tions, and  yet  be  unsuccessful  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  his  readers 
or  auditors  [^ilosophical  convictions,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  his 
own  mind.  This  will  be  owing  chiefly  to  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
representing,  by  Eventuality,  modes  of  actions,  and  of  giving,  by  Con- 
centrativeness, continpity  to  the  thread  of  his  discourses. 

individuality,  Eventuality,  nnd  Concentrativeness   are  indispensable 
qaaliti^  to  a  ouccessfal  teM\^eT.    1  V!^n«  tvqy«i  aeen  a  person  ca|wb]e  of 
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interestiDg  children  and  exeiUoff  their  intellects,  who  wu  deficient  in 
both  the  6rst  and  the  second.  The  manner  of  a  teacher  thus  deficient  in 
commonicating  {knowledge  is  vagae,  abstract,  and  dry,  and  altogether  un- 
eaited  to  th^ir  mental  condition.  These  throe  organs  larse,  combined 
with  large  Philoprogenitiveness,  Benevolence,  and  Conscientiousness,  and 
an  active  temperament,  constitute  the  leading  elements  of  a  good  teacher.* 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  suggests  that  he  ought  also  to  be  gifted  with  a 
mirthful  disposition.f 

When  both  Individuality  and  Eventuslity  are  large,  the  individual 
possesses  two  important  qualities  for  general  business.  They  confer  that 
readiness  of  observation  and  talent  for  detail,  which  are  essential  in*  the 
management  of  affairs.  The  lawyer  so  endowed  is  able  readily  to  appre- 
hend the  details  of  his  cases ;  to  recollect  the  principles  of  law,  the  dicta 
of  legal  authors,  and  the  dicisions  of  courts,  as  matters  of  fact ;  and  to 
reproduce  the  whole  in  a  connected  narrative  before  a  judge  or  jury.  His 
power  of  applying  principles  to  new  cases  depends  on  the  reflecting 
faculties ;  but  although  these  be  powerful,  yet,  if  Individuality  and  Eventu- 
.  ality  be  deficient,  be  may  feel  great  difficulty  in  preparation  for  a  trial,  and 
in  the  reproduction  of  his  ideas.  In  point  of  fact,  the  most  eminent 
practical  lawyers,  particularly  in  England,  are  distinguished  by  a  great 
developemeut  of  thc|se  organs.  They  are  equally  necessary  to  the  public 
speaker,  to  give  him  a  command  over  the  materiel  or  details  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  enable  him  to  set  it  forth  clearly  and  naturally  to  his  audience. 
I  have  observed  them  large  also  in  eminent  physicians  ;  for  in  the  pro- 
fession of  medicines  prompt  and  accurate  observation  is  one  important 
element  in  success.  , 

Both  of  these  organs  are  large  in  authors  who  acutely  observe  objects 
that  exist,  and  also  life,  manners,  and  occurrences ;  as  Le  Sage,  Defoe, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.t  They  are  essential  to  the  composition  of  such 
works  as  Robinson  Crusoe  and  GuUiver^s  Travels^  in  which  a  strong  im- 
pression of  reality  is  produced  by  a  minute  description  of  particular  objects 
fnd  actions.     In  the  skull  of  Swift  the  organs  appear  very  large. ^ 

When  both  organs  are  small,  the  individual  will  retain  only  general 
ideas,  and  will  experience  great  difficulty  in  becoming  learned ;  he  may 
sec,  hear,  or  read  many  facts,  but  they  will  make  only  a  faint  impression, 
and  soon  escape  from  his  mind  ;  he  will  feel  great  difficulty  in  command- 
ing, without  previous  preparation,  even  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses. 

These  faculties  desire  only  to  know  existence  and  phenomena,  and  do 
not  reason  nor  trace  relations.  A  person  in  whom  they  are  strong,  and 
in  whom  the  reasoning  powers  are  deficient,  gains  his  knowledge  by 
questioning  and  observation.  If  we  tell  him  two  facts,  which  clearly  im- 
ply a  third,  he  will  not  naturally  endeavour  to  find  it  out  by  his  own  sug- 
gestion, but  will  instantly  put  another  question.  The  tendency  of  these 
MCttlties  also,  is  to  recollect  facts  according  as  they  occur,  and  not  ac- 

*  See  The  Phrenological  Joumalt  vol.  v.,  p.  620. 

t  Oeneral  Observations  on  the  Principles  cf  Education  :for  the  use  of  Mechor 
nice"  Institutions,     By  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.     1836,  p.  05. 

X  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  deficient  in  Concentrativeness,  and  the  absence  of 
the  mental  quality  is  very  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  The  first  volume  of 
each  of  his  novels  is  in  general  consumed  before  he  enters  fairly  into  his  sub- 
ject. With  Concentrativeness  large,  he  would  have  dashed  into  it  at  once, 
and  proceeded  to  pour  forth  a  condensed  stream  of  narrative  and  description 
to  the  close. 

^  This  skull,  which  I  examined  in  Dublin,  presents  unequivocal  marks  of 
disease,  and  cannot  therefore  be  cited  as  eviaence,  except  in  so  (at  aa  aw.^- 
ported  by  suthentic  portraits  painted  before  his  insanVl^  cotBxaftiv^^^.  \^  ^ 
of  these  the  organs  of  individuality  and  EvenUxaWly  axe  t«^t^*ctS»^\«Vi' 
yee  I'hren,  Joum ,  rol  ix.,  pp.  466,  603, 
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eording  to  any  philosophical  relations  between  them.  Mt»,  Qttieki^i 
speech  to  FoUtaff  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  kind  of  understand- 
ing. She  is  reminding  him  of  his  promise  of  manriage,  and  aays :  **  Tbon 
didst  swear  to  me  on  a  pared-gilt  goblet,  fitting  in  mu  Dolphin-ckamUr, 
Mi  the  round  table,  by  a  teorcoalfirei  on  Wednssaay  in  Wkilsunweek,  teken 
ike  prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  failiier  to  a  singing  man  of 
Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  om  I  was  waahing  thy  wound,  to 
marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  1  Did 
not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher' t  vnfe,  ctnne  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip 
Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  barrow  a  mess  of  vinegar  ;  telling  us,  she  had  a 
good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some  ;  whereby  I 
told  thee  they  toere  iU  for  a  green  unmnd ;  and  didst  not  thou,  when  she 
was  gone  dawn  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such 
poor  people,  saying,  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  noaclam  1  And 
didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  1  I  put  thee 
now  to  thy  book-oath  ;  deny  it  if  thou  canst.*'*  Here  ,is  a  surprising 
variety  of  trivial  circumstances,  connected  by  no  Unk  but  that  of  the  ordsi 
of  their  occurrence.  Yet  every  one  most  perceive  that  thev  have  an 
effect  in  producing  the  impression  of  reality  on  the  mind.  We  feel  it 
impossible  to  doubt  the  promise,  which  is  substantiated  by  so  particular 
a  aetail  of  facts,  every  one  of  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  witness  to 
iU  truth. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  treating  of  Eventuality,  says :  **  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  faculty  recognises  the  activity  of  every  other,  whether  external  or 
internal,  and  acts  in  its  turn  upon  all  of  them.  It  desires  to  know  every- 
thing by  experience,  and  consequently  excites  all  the  other  organs  to 
activity  ;  it  would  hear,  see,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  ;  is  fond  of  general 
instruction,  and  inclines  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  knowledge,  and  is  often 
styled  good  sense  in  our  proceedings.  It  is  essential  to  editors,  secreta- 
ries, historians,  and  teachers.  By  knowing  the  functions  of  the  other 
powers,  this  faculty  and  Individuality  contr3>ute  essentially  to  the  unity 
of  consciousness,  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  entity  myself  in  philoso- 
phy. Eventuality  seems  to  perceive  the  impressions  which  are  the'  im- 
mediate functions  of  the  external  senses,  to  change  these  into  notions, 
conceptions,  or  ideas,  and  to  be  essential  to  attention  in  generaL  Its 
sphere  of  activity  is  very  great,  and  expressed  by  the  verbs  in  their  in- 
finitive mood.  Every  philosophic  system  has  taken  account  of  some 
operations  of  this  faculty."! 

Dr.  Gall  regarded  the  part  of  the  brain  comprising  Individuality  and 
Eventuality  as  the  organ  of  **  the  sense  of  things  "  in  man,  and  of  eda- 
cability  or  perfectibility  in  the  lower  animals.  While  he  admits  that 
every  faculty  is  susceptible  of  improvement  by  education,  he  forms  a  scale 
of  the  heads  of  animals,  from  the  crocodile  and  frog  up  to  man,  with  the 
▼iew  of  proving,  that  the  more  this  part  of  the  brain  is  developed  in  each 
species,  the  higher  are  its  natural  susceptibilities  of  being  tamed  and 
taught.  Camper  and  Lavater,  he  adds,  had  made  similar  observations ; 
but  they  did  not  distinguish  special  faculties  and  organs.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
acknowledges  the  correctness  of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  GraU,  that  tame 
animals  have  fuller  foreheads  than  wild  ones,  and  that  animals  are  gene- 
rally tameable  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  their  foreheads ;  but 
he  conceives  that  Dr.  Gall  attributes  to  a  single  faculty  manifestations 
which  depend  on  the  intell^t  generally.  Eventuality  does  not  fill  the 
.whole  forehead ;  and  the  other  organs  situated  there  contribute  to  the 
effects  observed  by  Dr.  Gall.  The  observation  of  the  latter,  therefore, 
is  deScient  in  precision,  rather  xhsTi  in  truth.    Dr.  Gall  regarded  tha 

*  Second  Part  o(  King  Henrr  IV.,  kcXW^Boeti^^, 
t  Pkrenohgy,  last  (.  Amexioan^  e^iJ^n,  v*  ^^- 
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omn  of  Banerdenoe,  in  the  lower  animiU,  at  the  source  offlentleneM 
efdMpoution,  and  deacribed  it  as  situated  in  them  in  the  mic&le  of  the 
yspipv  part  of  the  forehead.  The  organ  of  EducabUitTi  which  is  distinct, 
hie  saje,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead. 

The  older  metaphysicians  do  not  treat  of  any  faculty  distinctly  analo- 
gous to  Eventaality.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Brown*  adnuts  a  power  of  the 
mind,  under  the  name  of  **^  Simple  Suggestion,"  which  corresponds  yery 
closely  with  it ;  and  he  reducea  Conception  and  Memory  of  the  metaphy- 
sicians to  this  princiole  of  Simple  Suggestion. 

The  organ  is  eataolished. 

31.  TIME. 

Thb  power  of  conceiving  time,  and  of  remembering  the  relation  in 
which  circumstances  stand  to  each  other  in  chronology,  and  also  the  power 
of  observing  time  in  performing  music,  are  veiy  dinerent  in  different  in- 
dividuals. Many  observations  have  been  made  on  this  organ  ;  and  it  is 
now  regarded  as  ascertained.  The  special  faculty  seems  to  be  the  power 
of  judging  of  time,  and  of  intervals  of  duration  in  general.  By  giving  the 
perception  of  measured  cadence,  it  appears  to  me  one  source  of  pleasure 
m  dancing.     It  is  eesential  to  music  and  versification. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  this  faculty,,  published  in  Tkt 
Phrenological  JowmtUff  says  :  "  We  have  found  the  organ  largely  de- 
veloped in  those  who  show  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  lapse  of  minutes 
and  hours,  so  as  to  name  the  time  of  the  day,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  clodc ;  and  also  in  those  who  perceive  those  minuter  divisions,  and 
their  harmonious  relations,  which  constitute  rhythm,  and  who,  when  they 
apply  the  tact  to  muaic,  are  called  good  timists — a  distinct  power  from 
that  of  the  mere  melodist,  and  often  waotins  in  him  ;  while  it  is  matter 
of  the  commonest  observation,  on  the  other  nand,  that  this  sensibility  to 
rhjTthm,  called  time,  is  marked  in  those  who  have  a  very  moderate  per- 
ception of  melody.  Such  persons  are  invariably  accurate  dancers,  ob- 
serving delicately  the  time,  though  indifferent  to  the  melody  of  the  violin. 
We  have  made  many  observations,  both  in  persons  who  have  Time  and 
Tune  large,  and  in  those  who  have  only  one  of  them  in  large  endowment, 
and  we  have  never  found  the  manifestations  fail.  Very  lately  we  were 
struck  with  the  uncommon  prominence  of  the  organ  of  Time  in  a  whole 
family  of  younff  people,  and  inquired  whether  or  not  they  danced  with 
accuracy,  and  foved  dancing  1  We  were  answered,  that  they  did  both 
in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and,  as  we  lived  near  them  for  some  weeks,  we 
observed  that  dancing  was  a  constant  and  favourite  pastime  of  theirs, 
even  out  of  doors.  Their  dancing- master  informed  us,  that  the  accuracy 
of  their  time  exceeded  that  of  any  pupils  he  had  ever  Uught.  There  was 
thus  evident  in  these  young  persons  an  intenae  pleasure  in  accurate 
rhythmical  movements.*' 

The  fact,  that  many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  dance  with  precision  and 
much  pleasure,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Simpson :  **  That  time," 
says  he,  **  may  be  marked  with  the  utmost  precision  to  the  eye,  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  seen  a  regiment  of  soldiers  go  through  the 
manual  and  platoon  exercise,  without  a  single  word  of  command,  by  obey- 
ing the  movements  of  the  fugle-man,  who  (pves  the  time  to  the  eye ; 
and  who  that  has  seen  this  done  by  a  practised  corps,  is  ignorant  that 
there  is  great  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  exquisitely  timed  movements  of  the 
exercise?  Now,  suppose  a  dancer,  unaided  by  music,  were  to  keep  his 
eye  on  any  person  or  object  which  was  marking  daQcin^^lvmA  \A  tiiA  ^\^^^ 
it  CMnaot  be  doabted  that  he  could  dance  to  it.  K^e^l  "^ctv^ii  ^^\^ 
*  ZtOures,  voL  u.,  p.  292,  \  "V  o\.  U., "V*  ^*^^ 
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perfonn  the  manual  exercise  from  the  time  given  by  the  fofflo-nMn ;  anl 
jutt  as  easily  could  a  deaf  person  dance  with  his  eye  upon  the  Tiolin-bow, 
or  the  player's  arm,  or  on  the  movement  of  the  dramsticks. 

"  It  18  unnecessary  to  go  farther,  and  show  that  the  senae  of  touch  may 
be  the  channel  through  which  ^e  organ  of  Time  is  excited,  as  well  u 
the  sense  of  bearing  and  sight.  No  one  will  dispute  that  a  soldier  coaU 
perform  the  manual  exercise  to  a  succession  of  taps  on  the  shoulder ;  and 
to  time,  in  the  same  way  given,  mi^t  a  person  dance. 

**  What  we  have  said  is  confirmed  by  fact.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ■ 
deaf  and  dumb  do  dance,  taking  the  time  by  the  eye,  either  from  the 
violin-player's  arm,  or  at  second  hand,  but  instantaneously,  from  the  other 
dancers.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land, both  of  rank,  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who,  in  addition  to  maoy 
accomplishments,  dance  with  the  greatest  grace  and  precision." 

Individuals  are  occasionally  met  with  who  estimate  the  lapse  of  time 
so  accurately  that  they  are  able  to  tell  the  hour  without  having  recourse 
to  a  time-piece.     A  case  of.  this  sort  was  sent  by  M.  Chavannes  to  the 
Society  of  Natural   Sciences  of  Switzerland.     The  individual,  whose 
name  is  Jean  Daniel  Chevalley,  was  visited  by  M.  Chavannes,  whose  ac- 
count of  the  case  is  recorded  in  the  Biblioth^e  UniverseUCf  vol.  xxyii. 
An  abridgment  of  it,  in  the  English  Journal  of  the  Arts  and  Science*^  is 
copied  into  a  valuable  paper  on  the  faculty  of  Time  in  The  Phrenologieol 
Joumalf  vol.  iv.,  p.  517.     The  following  is  a  portion  of  this  curious  case : 
"  Beiog  on  board  the  steamboat  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  (July  14,  1828,) 
he  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  remarks,  that  so  many  minutes  and 
seconds  had  passed  since  they  had  left  Geneva,  or  passed  other  places ; 
and,  after  a  while,  he  engaged  to  indicate  to  the  crowd  about  him  the 
passing  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  as  many  minutes  and  seconds  as  any 
one  chose,  and  that  during  a  conversation  the  most  diversified  with  those 
standing  by ;  and  farther,  to  indicate  by  the  voice  the  moment  when  the 
hand  passed  over  the  quarter  minutes,  or  half  minutes,  or  any  other  sab- 
division  previously  stipulated,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experiment. 
This  he  did  without  mistake,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  those 
around  him  to  distract  his  attention,  and  clapped  his  hands  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  time  fixed. 

**  M.  Chavannes  then  reverts  to  his  own  observations.  The  man  said, 
*  I  have  acquired  by  imitation,  labour,  and  patience,  an  internal  move- 
ment, which  neither  thought,  nor  labour,  nor  anything  can  stop;  it  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  pendulum,  which,  at  each  motion  of  going  and  return- 
ing, gives  me  the  space  of  three  seconds,  so  that  twenty  of  them  make  a 
mmute,  and  these  I  add  to  others  continually.'  The  calculations  by 
which  he  obtained  subdivisions  of  the  second  were  not  clearly  understood 
by  M.  Chavannes,  but  the  man  offered  freely  to  give  a  proof  of  his  power. 
On  trying  him  for  a  number  of  minutes,  he  shook  his  head  at  the  time 
appointed,  altered  his  voice  at  the  quarter,  half,  and  three  quarter  minutes, 
and  arrived  accurately  at  the  end  of  the  period  named.  He  seemed  to 
assist  himself  in  a  slight  degree  by  an  application  of  mnemonics,  and 
sometimes  in  idea  applied  religious  names  to  his  minutes  up  to  the  fifth, 
when  he  recommenced  :  this  he  carried  through  the  hour,  and  then  com- 
menced again.  On  being  told  that  the  country  people  said  he  made  use 
of  his  pulse  as  an  indicator,  he  laughed  at  the  notion,  and  said  it  was  far 
too  irregular  for  any  such  purpose. 

"  He  admitted  that  his  internal  movement  was  not  so  sure  and  constant 

during  the  night ;  nevertheless  *  it  is  easy  to  comprehend,'  he  said,  *  that 

when  I  have  not  been  too  much  fatigwed  m  ihe  evenings  and  my  sleep  is 

•o/i^  if,  after  having  gently  awakened  ine,l  %\\«\\ te^L^tx. ^ %fttatA  q>xv«^^ 
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news  tha  mormnent,  if  it  hat  been  stopped,  or  rectifiM  it,  if  it  hat  been 
deraiifed,  for  the  rett  of  the  day.*  When  asked  how  he  could  renew  the 
moTement  when  it  had  ceased,  he  said,  *  Sir,  I  am  only  a  poor  man ;  it  is 
not  a  gift  of  Heayen  ;  I  obtained  this  faculty  as  the  result  of  labours  and 
calculations  too  long  to  be  described  ;  the  experiment  has  been  made  at 
night  many  times,  and  I  will  nuke  it  for  you  when  you  please.'  M.  Cha- 
vannes  hsid  not,  however,  the  opportunity  of  making  this  experiment,  but 
he  felt  quite  convinced  of  the  man*s  powers.  He  states  that  the  man  is 
deaf,  and  cannot  hear  at  present  the  sound  of  his  clock  or  watch ;  and 
farther,  that  neither  of  them  yibrates  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  which  is 
always  the  number  indicated  by  the  motions  of  Chevalley  when  he  wishes 
to  illustrate  his  internal  movement :  and  he  is  convinced,  according  to 
what  he  has  seen,  that  this  man  posnesses  a  kind  of  internal  movement, 
whieh  indicaies  minutes  and  teconds  with  the  utmost  exactness.** 

An  iUiterate  Highlander,  who  was  long  in  the  service  of  Sir  G.  S. 
Mackenzie  as  a  ploughman,  could  tell  the  hour  of  the  day  with  great  ex- 
actness, and  also  the  time  of  high  water,  although  be  resided  seven  miles 
from  the  sea.  Sir  Greorffe  had  not  become  acquainted  with  Phrenology 
at  the  period  of  this  man^s  death. 

Dr.  lioppe,  of  Copenhagen,  mentions  an  interesting  case  of  a  morbid 
affection  of  the  organ  of  Time,  which  fell  under  his  observation  in  1837. 
<*Last  October,**  says  he,  '*  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  G.,  a  nervous,  but 
very  intelliffent,  woman  of  my  acquaintance,  labouring  under  a  moderate 
decree  of  delirium  puerperale.  When  spoken  to  she  was  quite  sensible, 
and  gave  reasonable  answers.  She  stated,  toithout  being  particukarly 
qiustimud,  that,  though  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  herself  and  of 
everything  around  her,  she  had  no  conception  of  time ;  so  that  some- 
times an  exceedingly  long  period,  and  at  other  times  but  a  few  momenta, 
seemed  to  her  to  have  elapsed  since  she  fell  into  her  present  state.  She 
experienced  a  like  perturbation  of  thought  when  telling  me  what  had  hap- 
pened since  the  preceding  day.  She  expressed  great  astonishment  at  this 
state  of  her  mind,  of  which  she  was  perfectly  aware.  .  She  knew  persona 
and  things,  and  reasoned  and  spoke  as  well  as  ever.  It  was  only  on  a 
few  occasions,  when  left  to  herself,  that  she  fell  into  slight  delirium.  I 
did  not  at  first  think  phrenologically  about  this  case ;  but  when  she,  un- 
questioned^  complained  of  pain  and  a  *  strong  sense  of  burning  in  a  line 
(these  were  her  words)  across  the  forehead,'  I  was  immediately  struck, 
and  asked  her  to  point  out  the  place  with  her  finger.  *  There,*  said  she, 
and  laid  the  point  of  her  finger  most  exactly  upon  one  of  the  organs  of 
Time,  drawing  it  across  the  forehead  to  the  other  orffan  of  Time.  I  asked 
if  she  felt  pain  in  any  other  part  of  the  head.  *  No,*  replied  she,  *  only 
in  this  line.' »»» 

The  origin  of  the  notion  of  time  has  greatly  puzzled  the  metaphysicians. 
Lord  Karnes  says,  that  we  measure  it  by  the  number  of  ideas  which  pasa 
in  the  mind  ;  but  experience  contradicts  this  supposition,  for  time  never 
appears  so  short  as  when  ideas  are  most  numerous,  and  pass  most  rapidly 
through  the  mind.  The  opinion,  that  it  depends  on  a  separate  faculty 
and  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  harmony  with  this  fact ;  for,  as  the 
organ  of  Time  may  remain  inactive  while  the  others  are  vividly  excited,  it 
foflows,  that  our  perceptions  of  duration  will,  on  such  occasions,  be  indis- 
tmct,  and  time  will,  in  consequence,  apj^ear  brief. 

The  talent  of  using  tenses  properly  m  Composition  appears  to  be  de- 
pendent on  this  organ.  ^  •  • 

The  lower  animals  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  perceivmg 
And  appreciating  intervals  of  time.     "  Mr.  Souihe^^  in  bia  OTMAai\aL^ 
rehtea  two  inat&aces  of  dogs,  who  had  acqaired  a\icYi  Vi^LXiONAft&^^Ql  >03fi»^ 
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at  woald  enable  them  to  count  the  days  of  the  week.  He  eays  :  '  Mj 
grandfather  had  one  which  trudged  two  miles  ssery  Saturday  to  cater  fcv 
himself  in  the  shambles.  I  know  another  more  extraordinary  ftnd  well- 
authenticated  example.  A  dog  which  had  belonged  to  an  Irishman,  and 
was  sold  by  him  in  England,  would  never  touch  a  morsel  of  food  upon 
Friday.*  The  same  faculty  of  recoUectii^  intervals  of  time  exists,  though 
m  a  more  limited  extent,  in  the  horse.  We  know  a  horse,"  says  the  wri- 
ter from  whom  I  quote,  **  (and  have  witnessed  the  circumstance,)  which, 
being  accustomed  to  be  employed  once  a  week  on  a  journey  with  the 
newsman  of  a  provincial  paper,  always  stopped  at  the  houses  of  the  several 
customers,  although  they  were  sixty  or  seventy  in  number.  But,  farther, 
there  were  two  persons  on  the  route  who  took  one  paper  between  them, 
and  each  claimed  the  privilege  of  having  it  first  on  the  alternate  Sunday. 
The  horse  soon  became  accustomed  to  this  regulation,  and,  although  the 
parties  lived  two  miles  distant,  he  stopped  once  a  fortnight  at  the  door  of 
the  half  customer  at  Thorpe,  and  once  a  fortnight  at  the  door  of  the  other 
half  customer  at  Chertsey ;  and  never  did  he  forget  this  arrangement, 
which  lasted  several  years,  or  stop  unnecessarily,  when  he  once  thoroughly 
understood  the  rule."*  Dr.  Vimont  thinks  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
lower  animals  possess  the  faculty  of  appreciating  time ;  and  he  relates 
several  facts  in  support  of  this  opinion.! 

32.  TUNE. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  a  girl  named  Bianchi,  of  about  five  years  of 
age,  was  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  for  what  talent  she  was 
most  distinguished.  He  discovered  in  her  no  indication  of  an  extraordi- 
nary memory  ;  and  the  idea  had  not  then  occurred  to  him,  that  the  talent 
for  music  could  be  recognised  by  the  conformation  of  the  head.  Indeed, 
he  had  not  at  that  time  ascertained  the  dififerent  kinds  of  memory  ;  bat 
his  friends,  nevertheless,  maintained,  that  the  girl  had  an  extraordinaiy 
memory  for  music,  and,  as  he  had  not  discovered  that  talent  in  her,  they 
mferred  that  the  doctrine  which  he  tau^t  of  external  signs  for  different 
kinds  of  memory  was  unfounded.  This  child  repeated  whatever  she  heard 
sung  or  played  on  the  piano,  and  recollected  whole  concerts  if  she  had 
heard  them  only  twice.  Dr.  Gall  asked  if  she  learned  by  heart  with  equal 
facility,  but  he  was  told  that  she  possessed  this  astonishing  memory  in 
music  alone.  He  concluded  that  a  well-marked  difierence  exists  between 
memory  for  music  and  the  other  kinds  of  memory  with  which  be  was  then 
acquainted,  and  that  every  kind  has  its  distinct  organ.  He  prosecuted 
his  observations  with  fresh  ardour,  and  at  last  discovered  that  the  talent 
for  music  is  connected  with  the  organ  now  under  consideration.  Ho 
calls  it  "  Le  sens  des  rapports  des  tons ;"  an  expression,  says  he,  "  qui 
rattache  la  manidre  dont  rintellect  du  musicien  met  en  ceuvre  les  rapports 
des  tons  k  la  manidre  d*agir  des  sens  en  general." 

The  or^  of  Tone  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ears  which  the  or^ 
of  Colouring  does  to  the  eyes.  The  auditory  apparatus  receives  the  un- 
pressions  of  sounds,  and  is  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected  by  them  ; 
but  the  ear  has  no  recollection  of  tones,  nor  does  it  judge  of  their  rela- 
tions :  it  does  not  perceive  the  harmonies  of  sound  ;  and  sounds  as  well 
as  colours  may  be  separately  pleasing,  though  disagreeable  in  combination. 
A  friend,  in  a  letter  written  from  India,  formerly  quoted,  says:  *' Melody 
is  the  pleasure  arising  from  successions  of  simple  sounds  suited  to  each 

♦  Ltbrary  of  Entertaining  Knowledge^  vol.  i.,  p.  55.  Another  case  of  a  dog 
which  obviously  distinguished  the  days  of  the  week,  will  be  found  in  7^ 
Phrenological  Journal,  voL  viii.,  p.  76. 
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oUier.  Hannony  ii  that  ariiing  from  combined  founds,  or  from  several 
striking  the  ear  simultaneonslT,  as  in  abend  playing  different  parU.  The 
former  requires  much  less  of  the  orean  than  the  latter ;  and  hence  the 
Scotch  with  no  great  Tune  are  melodists,  but  nothing  as  musicians." 

A  oorreepoDdent  of  Tke  Phrenological  Journal  mentions,  that  **  he  has 
a  most  singular  tendency  to  compare  one  thing  with  another  :  for  instance, 
if  be  hears  the  piano  played,  every  sound  seems  to  resemble  a  particular 
colour ;  and  so  uniform  is  this,  that  he  thinks  he  could  almost  make  a 
gamut  of  colours.  Some  notes  are  yellow,  others  green,  others  blue, 
and  so  forth."  In  him  Comparison  is  large,  but  neither  Colouring  nor 
Tune  is  much  developed.* 

A  great  developement  of  the  organ  enlarges  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
forehead  ;  but  its  appearance  varies  according  to  the  direction  and  form 
of  the  convolutions.  Dr.  Spursheim  observes,  thsft,  in  GIvick  and  others, 
this  organ  had  a  pyramidal  form;  in  Mozart,  Yiotti,  Zumstcg,  Dusaek, 
Crescentini,  and  others,  the  external  and  lateral  portions  of  the  forehead 
are  enlaiged,  but  rounded.  Great  practice  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  ob- 
serve this  organ  successfully ;  and  beginners  should  place  together  one 
person  possessing  a  genius  for  music,  and  another  who  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish between  any  two  notes,  and  mark  the'  difference  of  their  heads. 
The  superior  developement  of  the  former  will  be  perceptible  at  a  slance. 

The  faculty  gives  the  perception  of  melody  ;  but  this  is  only  one 
ingredient  in  a  genius  for  music.  Time  is  requisite  to  give  a  just  per- 
ception of  intervals.  Ideality  to  communicate  elevation  and  refinemont,  and 
Secretiveness  and  Imitation  to  produce  expression ;  while  Constructive- 
Bess,  Form,  Weight,  and  Individuality  are  necessary  to  supply  mecha- 
nical ezpertness:  qualities  all  indispensable  to  a  successful  performer. 
Even  the  largest  organ  of  Tune  will  not  enable  its  possessor  to  play 
successfully  on  the  harp,  if  Weight  be  deficient ;  the  capacity  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  string  the  precise  vibratory  impulse  necessaiy  to  produce 
each  particular  note  will  then  be  wanting. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions  that  he  had  examined  the  heads  of  the  most  celebrated 
musical  performers  and  singers,  such  as  Rossini,  Catalani,  d&c.,  and  found 
the  organ  uniformly  large ;  and  that  the  portraits  and  busts  of  Haydn, 
GlCick,  Mozart,  dec.,  also  show  it  largely  developed.  I  h^ve  exammed 
the  heads  of  Madame  Catalani  and  many  eminent  private  musicians,  and 
found  the  organ  confirmed  in  every  instance.  Dr.  Gall  remarks  farther, 
that  a  great  developement  is  not  to  be  expected  in  every  ordinary  player 
on  a  musical  instrument.  With  a  moderate  endowment,  the  fingers  may 
be  trained  to  expertness ;  but  when  the  soul  feels  the  inspiration  of  har- 
monious sounds,  and  the  countenance  expresses  that  voluptuous  rapture 
which  thrills  thlreugh  the  frame  of  the  real  musician,  a  large  organ  will 
never  be  wanting. 

"  II  me  paralt,"  continues  Dr.  Gall,  "  que  les  hommes  qui  sent  capable! 
de  d6duire  les  lois  le  la  composition  des  lois  des  vibrations  sonores  et  des 
rapports  des  tons,  et  d'6tablir  ainsi  les  principes  les  plus  g^n^raux  de  la 
musique,  doivent  6tre  dou6s  en  mdme  temps  d'un  organe  des  nomlnres 
trds  developp^  ;  car  I'exercise  de  ce  degr6  du  talent  musical  exige,  sans 
contredit,  beaucoup  de  calcul ;  aussi  la  circonvolution  inf(§rieure  de  I'or- 
gane  musical,  la  plus  large  de  toutes,  se  continue  imm6diatement  dans 
rorgane  des  nombres.  Ceci  explique  pourquoi  on  pent  6tre  excellent 
musicien,  et  n'avoir  pas  le  talent  de  la  eomposition  ;  6tre  grand  composi- 
teur sans  ^re  en  meme  temps  grand  musician.'** 

The  heads  of  Italians  and  Germans  in  general  are  broader  and  fuller 

at  the  situation  of  this  organ  than  those  of  negroes,  8(«iuAEds^  Frnw^cbe^ 

♦  Vol.  riii.,  p.  216. 
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men,  tnd  Englishmen  in  gmenl ;  and  motieal  taknt  is  more  common  in 
the  former  than  the  latter.  The  Esqaimaox  axe  very  deficient  both  in  the 
talent  and  in  the  organ.* 

Mr.  Scott  has  pablished,  in  7^  Phftnolofieal  Jounud,*  two  admirable 
essays  **  on  Music,  and  the  different  faculties  whidi  concur  in  producing 
it,'*  which  will  be  found  hiffhly  desenring  of  attention.  He  conceives 
Tune  to  be  the  primitive  facufty  which  distinguishes,  **  ist,  that  agreement 
of  component  vibrations  in  simple  sounds,  which  constitutes  them  muncal ; 
2df  that  relation  in  separate  sounds  emitted  together,  which  constitutes 
kaarmofiy ;  and,  3<2,  that  relation  in  successive  notes,  which  constitutes 
melody."  He  then  considers  the  auxiliary  faculties  requisite  to  the 
practical  musicisn,  (namely  those  above  enumerated,)  and  points  out  the 
effect  of  each  in  conducing  to  musical  genius.  **  Imitation,"  says  he,  **  is 
necessary,  particularly  to  the  vocal  performer,  to  enable  him  to  imitate  the 
sounds  he  hears,  and  to  give,  by  his  own  vocal  organs,  a  correct  copy  of 
the  music  which  he  wishes  to  execute.  Accordingly,  it  is  matter  of  ob- 
servation that  all  singers  who  sing  naturally  and  easily,  possess  a  consi- 
derable organ  of  Imitation.'*  He  next  enters,  at  considerable  length,  into 
the  subject  of  musical  expression.  **  It  seems  to  me,"  says  he,  "luthough 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  observations  sufficiently  accurate  and 
numerous  to  prove  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  in  all  cases 
between  the  voices  of  men  and  women,  and  their  cerebral  develc^ment. 
The  subject  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  I  mention  it  more  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  others  to  make  observations,  than  from  any  value  I  attach  to 
any  observations  of  my  own.  Some  facts  there  are,  however,  which  are 
matters  of  common  notoriety,  and  which  go  far  to  prove  that  there  is  at 
least  a  general  correspondence ;  and  farther  light  might,  doubtless,  be 
thrown  upon  it  by  more  accurate  and  minute  observers. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  heads  of  women  are 
comparatively  smaller  than  those  of  men,  and  that  their  voices  are,  in  a 
corresponding  degree,  smaller  and  shriller  than  the  male  voice. 

"  Boys  under  puberty,  who  have  smaller  heads  than  full-grown  men, 
have  voices  small,  shrill,  and  soft,  like  a  woman's. 

**  The  voices  of  children  of  both  sexes,  but  particularly  girls,  are  shriller 
than  even  th^  adult  female  voice. 

^  As  boys  advance  from  puberty  to  manhood,  and  just  at  the  time  when 
the  head  is  receiving  the  largest  acces8i(Mis,  the  voice  is  changed  from 
the  small  shrill  pipe  of  the  boy  to  the  grave  tones  of  the  man. 

**  In  men  who  have  small  or  moderately-sized  heads,  particularly  if  the 
lower  propensities  are  moderately  developed,  the  voice  approaches  to  the 
shrill  pitch  and  softness  of  a  woman's. 

**  In  women  who  have  large  heads,  particularly  if  the  lower  propensities 
are  fully  developed,  the  voice  is  generally  grave,  and  ap[Mroachee  in  its 
tones  to  a  man's.  I  have  been  informed,  tliat  it  has  been  observed  of  wo- 
men who  are  subject  to  nymphomania^  that,  when  under  the  influence  of 
a  paroxysm,  their  voices  are  harsh,  low,  and  rough,  like  those  of  men. 
This  fact,  if  sufficiently  established,  would  go  far  to  prove  that  low  and 
rough  notes  are  the  natural  language  of  the  lower  propensities. 

"  So  far  I  have  observed  in  general ;  but  I  would  wish  that  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  would  make  observations  which  may  confirm  the  above, 
or  show  whether  there  are  any  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I  do  not  Wollect 
to  have  seen  any.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  all  the 
bass-singers  in  our  bands  and  choirs  have  large  heads,  and  the  counter- 
tenors among  men  small  ones ;  or  whether  the  depUi  of  voice  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  developement  of  the  cerebellum ; — ^whether  the  women  singert* 

♦  Fhren,  Jaunt.,  vol  viu.,  p.  437.  j  VoL  u.,  pp.  120  and  550. 
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WhoM  yokes  an  pitched  low,  hsro  larger  heads,  or  a  follsr  endowment  of 
Che  lower  propensities,  than  those  who  have  treble  Toices. 

"  It  is  undoobted,  that  the  quality  of  tone,  as  well  as  the  pitch,  depend 
considerably  on  the  natoxe  of  the  doTelopement.  In  women  who  possess 
Gombativeness  and  Destnictiveness  well  developed,  the  voice,  though 
shrill,  is  sharp,  and  the  tones  pierce  the  ear  like  a  sword.  In  women 
who  are  given  to  scolding,  this  sharp  piercing  quality  of  voice  will  invaria- 
bly be  noticed  ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  circumstances 
attending  it.  If  the  lady  would  utter  the  same  words  in  a  moderate  tone, 
the  nuisance  would  not  be  nearly  so  great.  In  like  manner,  in  men  who 
have  large  Destnictiveness,  if  the  head  is  otherwise  large  and  well-ba- 
lanced, Uie  voice,  though  grave,  will  be  clear,  and  have  a  peculiar  edge  and 
sharpness,  which  Destnictiveness  alone  seems  to  give. 

''When  the  head  is  in  general  large,  but  Destnictiveness  deficient,  the 
voice  will  probably  be  jprave  and  full,  but  soft,  and  will  want  the  sharp 
ringing  quali^  which  Destructivoncss  confers.  This  is  a  voice,  from  its 
rarity,  much  in  request  among  singers,  and  is  called  a  veiled  voice-  {voce 
teUUa.)  Madame  Marconi,  who  sung  at  the  first  Edinburgh  Festival, 
had  a  voice  of  this  description.  She  was  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
lor  good  nature. 

**In  those  in  whom  intellect  predominates,  the  voice  has  a  calm  and 
composed,  but  not  a  touching  expression.  When  Benevolence  and  the 
kindly  and  social  affections  are  large,  and  when  Tune,  Imitation,  and 
Ideality  are  at  the  same  time  large,  the  voice  has  a  degree  of  bewitching 
softness,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Miss  Stephens  or  Miss  Tree. 
But  there  occur  in  private  life  many  instances  to  the  same  effect.  When 
Benevolence  and  the  higher  sentiments  are  both  united  in  full  proportion, 
the  voice  is  felt  to  be  peculiarly  delightful  and  harmonious.  In  men  there 
is  generally  too  much  of  the  lower  propensities  to  admit  of  this  in  its 
highest  d^ree  •;  indeed,  these  seem  so  essential  to  a  manly  character, 
that  in  them  it  would  not  be  desirable.  But  we  have  met  with  women 
whose  every  tone  is  music,  and  whose  voices,  even  in  ordinary  discourse, 
have  about  them  a  delightfulness  which  is  quite  irresistible,  and  which 
makes  its  way  directly  to  the  heart.  This  softness  and  sweetness  of  voice 
is  remarked  as  a  great  point  of  female  excellence  by  King  Lear,  where 
the  old  distressed  monarch  is  enumerating  the  excellencies  of  his  favourite 
Cordelia — 

* Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 

Gentle  and  low—an  excellent  thing  in  woman.'  "♦ 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Scott  are  very  interestinff,  and  numerous 
cases  have  been  observed  in  accordance  with  them ;  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  correct,  because  I  have  met  with  decided  exceptions.  One 
gentleman,  in  particular,  has  a  moderate-sized  head,  small  cerebellum, 
and  the  other  organs  of  the  propensities  below  an  average,  whose  voice 
is,  nevertheless,  a  deep  rich  oass.  It  is  certain  that  the  developement 
of  brain  has  some,  and  even  an  important,  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
voice :  but  so  have  the  lungs  and  larynx ;  and  it  is  still  unascertained  how 
much  of  the  actual  effect  is  attributable  to  each.f 

When  an  average  developement  of  Tune  is  combined  with  large  reflec- 
tive organs,  the  superior  objects  with  which  these  are  conversant  generally 
attract  the  mind,  and  music  is  little  cultivated.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  are  small,  and  Ideality,  Hope,  Benevolence,  Yeneration,  and  Won- 

•  '~'  HcoZ  Joumo/,  vol.  ii.,  p.  575. 

•ved  that  large  lungs,  which  imply  a  correspondingly  Iai]ge 
essels,  are  highly  favourable  to  intensity  of  action  in  Uie  btsMv, 
well  oxygenated,  and  it  is  netX  Xo  \)to\yraaL  co^vssiidci^vfi^ 
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der,  which  Tuna  ii  pMirticalarly  ctlcaltted  to  gratify,  are  large,  the  ten- 
dency to  practise  music  is  much  stronger.  Hence,  with  the  same  absolats 
developement  of  this  organ,  very  different  practical  results  may  ensue ; 
but  this  is  in  exact  -accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  science :  for  it 
is  the  predominance  of  particular  organs  in  an  indiridual  that  decides  the 
bias  of  his  mind ;  the  largest  organs  aiways  tendmg  most  powerfully  to 
seek  gratification. 

Tune  is  occasionally  found  strong  in  idiots,  and,  in  some  insane  patients, 
its  activity  remains  unimpaired  amid  an  extensiTe  derangement  of  die 
other  faculties.  I  have  seen  two  idiots  who  manifested  it  in  a  conside- 
rable degree. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  and  occurred  in 
his  own  practice  : 

**  A  young  iady  of  high  musical  and  intellectual  powers,  and  of  a  very 
active  mind,  and  who  has  for  some  months  past  been  subject  to  freqtfent 
attacks  of  hysteria  in  all  its  ever-changins  forms  and  who  suffers  almost 
constantly  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  headache,  complained,  on  Satur- 
day, 92d  April,  1826,  of  feeling  acute  pain  at  the  external  angle  of  the 
forehead,  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  which  are 
largely  developed,  and  upon  which,  in  describing  the  seat  of  the  pain,  she 
placed  most  accurately  the  points  of  the  fingers.     Next  day  the  same  com- 

Elaint  of  pain  in  that  region  was  made ;  and  about  two  hours  after  I  saw 
er,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spasmodic,  or  rather  convulsive,  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx,  glottis,  and  adjoining  parts,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
quick,  short,  and  somewhat  musical  sound  was  regularly  emitted,  and  con- 
tmued  with  great  rapidity,  as  if  the  breathing  had  been  very  hurried.  On 
examination  externally,  the  os  hyoides  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the 
thyroid  cartilages  were  seen  in  constant  motion,  and  in  the  act  of  alter- 
nately approximating  and  receding  from  each  other.  The  will  was  so 
iar  powerful  in  controlling  this  motion,  that  the  young  lady  was  able  to 
ntter  a  few  short  sentences  at  a  time  without  much  difficulty  ;  interrupted, 
however,  by  two  or  three  movements.  After  this  singular  state  had  con- 
tinued for  about  two  hours,  she  herself  remarked,  uiat  it  was  become 
rather  too  musical,  and  wished  that  it  would  cease,  which  it  did  at  the 
end  of  another  half  hour,  from  accidental  pressure  with  the  finger  in  point- 
ing out  the  motion  to  another  person ;  she  was  then  as  well  as  usual,  only 
somewhat  fatigued. 

"  On  Monday,  24th  April,  she  still  complained  of  pain  in  the  situation 
of  the  organ  of  Tune  ;  and  stated,  that  she  had  been  dreaming  a  great 
deal  of  hearing  the  finest  mutic ;  that  she  felt  quite  excited  by  it,  and  could 
not  even  now  get  the  impression  out  of  her  head.  The  day  passed  on, 
however,  and  nothine  remarkable  occurred. 

"On  Tuesday  I  found  that  I  had  been  rather  anxiously  expected. 
During  the  niffht  the  young  lady  had  been  tormented  with  the  recurrence 
of  the  musical  dreams,  during  which  she  heard  and  performed  the  most 
beautiful  airs,  with  a  distinctness  which  surpassed  those  of  the  preced- 
ing night.  These  dreams  continued  for  some  hours,  and  left  such  an  im- 
pression, that,  on  awaking,  she  thought  she  could  almost  note  down  one 
piece  of  composition  which  had  particularly  pleased  her.  But  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  excessive  excitement  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  had 
now  reached  a  height  that  could  not  be  controlled ;  the  patient  felt,  not  a 
desire  only,  but  a  strong  and  irresistible  passion  or  craving  for  music, 
which  it  was  painful  beyond  endurance  to  repress.  She  insisted  on  get- 
ting up,  and  beiiiff  allowed  to  play  and  siiig ;  but  that  being  for  many 
reasons  unadvisable,  she  then  begged  to  have  a  friend  sent  for  to  play  to 
Aet,  09  the  onlj  means  of  relief  from  a  ^erf  vaVnS^V  %\».\.«  \  \vq!l  ^<Qit\X?]  miCUc 
the  cnving  of  the  faculty  became  so  inUAenbVe,  \3tMX  %>Bk!b  %^  ^\^  ^  ^ 
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guitar,  hj  down  upon  a  >o&,  and  fairer  gave  way  to  tlie  torrent,  and,  with 
a  Tohime,  clearness,  and  strength  of  Toice,  and  a  faciUtj  of  execution, 
which  would  have  astonished  any  one  who  had  seen  her  two  days  before, 
the  song  in  accompaniment  till  her  musical  faculty  became  spent  and  ex- 
hausted. During  this  time  the  pain  at  the  angles  of  the  forehead  was  still 
felt,  and  was  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  all  over  the 
coronal  and  antericnr  parts  of  the  forehead.  Regarding  all  these  pheno- 
mena as  arising  from  over-excitement  chiefly  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  I 
directed  the  continued  local  application  of  cold,  and  such  other  measures 
as  tended  to  allay  the  increased  action,  and  soon  after  the  young  lady 
regained  her  ordinary  state,  and  has  not  since  bad  any  return  of  these 
extraordinary  symptoms. 

**  In  this  case  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occurred  put  leading 
queries  on  my  part,  or  exaggeration  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
dike  out  of  the  question.  The  pain  in  the  organ  was  distinctly  and  re- 
peatedly complained  of  for  many  hours  (at  least  36)  before  the  first  night 
of  dreaming,  and  for  no  less  than  three  days  before  the  irresistible  wakmg 
inspiration  was  felf.  When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  existence 
of  the  pain,  I  imagined  it  to  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  membranes 
covering  that  part  of  the  brain,  and  had  no  conception  that  it  was  to  ter- 
minate in  any  such  musical  exhibition  as  afterward  took  place  ;  and,  in 
fact,  although  the  young  lady  had  mentioned  her  previous  melodious  dreams, 
my  surprise  was  quite  equal  to,  although,  thanks  to  Phrenology,  my  alarm 
was  not  so  great  as,  that  of  her  relations,  when,  on  entering  the  house  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  25th,  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  guitar  mingling 
with  the  full  and  harmonious  swell  of  her  own  voice,  such  as  it  might 
show  itself  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  health  and  vigour.** 

It  ia  a  prevalent  error  in  education,  to  persevere  in  attempts  to  cultivate 
musical  talent  where  none  is  naturally  possessed.  Dr.  Neil  Amott  speaks 
feelingly  of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  ignorant  prejudice  *'  that 
in  the  present  day  condemns  many  young  women,  possessed  of  every 
species  of  loveliness  and  talent  except  that  ofnote'distinguishing,  to  waste 
years  of  precious  time  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  this  talent  in  spite  of 
nature  ;  and  yet,  when  they  have  succeeded  as  far  as  they  can,  they  have 
only  the  merit  of  being  machines,  with  performance  as  little  pleasing  to 
true  judges  as  would  be  the  attempt  of  a  foreigner,  who  knew  only  the 
alphabet  of  language,  to  recite  pieces  of  expressive  poetry  in  that  language. 
Such  persons,  when  liberty  comes  to  them  with  nae  or  marriage,  gene- 
rally abandon  the  offensive  occupation ;  but  tyrant  fashion  will  force  their 
daughters  to  run  the  same  course."* 

Trie  organ  is  large  in  Haydn  and  Macvicar ;  small  in  Sloane,  and  re- 
markably deficient  m  Ann  Oxmerod.  This  girl  was  admitted,  at  twelve 
years  or  age,  into  the  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Liverpool,  and,  during  two 
years,  means  were  unsparingly  employed  to  cultivate  and  improve  any 
musical  talent  which  she  might  possess  ;  but  '*  with  such  decided  want 
of  success,  that  her  teachers,  Mr.  Handford  and  Mr.  Piatt,  men  of  unceas- 
ing perseverance,  and  constantly  accustomed  to  the  most  stubborn  per- 
verseness,  were  at  last  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  attempt 
altogether.'*!  The  figures  represent  her  head,  the  organ  of  Tune  being 
thrown  into  the  outline  on  her  left  side — and  the  head  of  Handel,  the 
orsan  being  brought  into  line  on  his  right  side. 

l>r.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  the  heads  and  skulls  of  birds  which  stnff, 
and  of  those  which  do  not  sing,  and  the  heads  of  the  different  individuals 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  a  greater  or  less  disposition  to  sing,  present 
a  conspicuous  difference  at  the  place  of  this  OT^n.    TVi^  Vi«a.^%  ^\  \Da&»a^ 
for  ioatance,  gnd  thoae  of  females,  of  the  same  kind  ol  %VQ^t^\A\^%^%x% 
'  .E^0nu  o/FhyMicM,  yo\,  i.,  p.  493.         \  Phrm.  Joutu.,^^V*\u>^«^J^ 
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easily  distinffuished  by  their  different  deyelopement.  •  Dr.  Vimont  proteiti 
against  Gall's  practice  of  comparing  the  skulls  of  animals  of  aififerent 
species  at  the  situation  of  this  organ ;  *'  such  a  practice/'  says  he,  "  is 
extremement  vicieuse  ;  for  there  are  many  varieties  of  developement  of  or- 
gans which  Gall  had  not  studied,  and  which  are  calculated  to  lead  into  error. 
The  result  of  my  anatomical  researches,"  he  adds,  **  to  which  I  haye  givMi 
the  closest  attention,  is,  that  the  difference  of  organization  of  the  brain 
and  skull  between  musical  birds  and  those  which  do  not  sing,  is  appre- 
ciable only  in  comparing  individuals  of  the  same  speciea  or  genus."* 

33.  LANGUAGE. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  organ  has  already  been  given  in 
the  introduction,  p.  60.  . 

A  large  developement  of  it  is  indicated  by  the  prominence  and  depres- 
sion of  the  eyes ;  this  appearance  being  produced  by  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  situated  in  the  posterior  and  transverse  part  of  the  tapper  orbitaiy 
plate,  pressing  the  latter,  and  with  it  the  eyes,  more  or  less  fql^ward,  down^ 
ward,  or  outward,  according  to  the  size  of  the  convolutions.  When  the 
knowing  organs  are  very  larec,  and  the  eyebrows  project,  the  eyes  may 
appear  less  prominent  than  they  really  are.  The  projection  of  the  eyes 
over  the  cheek-bone,  and  their  depression  downward,  are  the  proper  signs 
of  the  organs  being  large. 

The  functions  of  this  organ  will  be  understood  by  a  short  elucidation. 
The  different  faculties  being  active,  produce  desires,  emotions,  and  intel- 
lectual conceptions.     The  mind,  wishing  to  communicate  a  knowledge 
of  these  to  other  individuals,  accomplishes  this  end  by  making  signs  ex- 
pressive of  their  existence.     These  signs  may  consist  of  the  peculiar 
gestures,  looks,  and  cries  that  naturally  accompany  the  action  of  the  seve- 
ral faculties,  and  which,  being  part  of  our  constitution,  are  universally 
understood,  and  cdnstitute  what  is  termed  natural  lan^age.    For  example, 
when  the  mind  is  deeply  impressed  by  fear,  a  certain  terror-stricken  ex- 
pression is  spread  over  the  countenance,  indicative  of  tl^  emotion.     When 
'"  *•  wrapped  in  pride,  the  head  is  carried  high,  and  a  cold,  repulsive,  arro- 
itpect  is  presented  to  the  spectator.     These  signs  need  only  to  be 
ad,  and  they  are  understood  in  all  countries,  and  by  all  nations, 
unkind' possess  also  the  power  of  inventing  and  establishing 
^'nu  to  express  their  feelings  and  conceptions.     For  example, 
'4nfpassion%  «nd  anger  are  mere  couveptional  siffns,  bj 
■n  •grae  to  expreaa  tVnee  voXeinaX  i««X\s^{^\  vtA  \S^t% 
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b  no  Datanl  eomiezioii  between  the  signs  and  the  things  signified.  The 
metaphysicians  attribute  this  talent  to  association ;  but  it  is  a  peculiar 
power  of  association  giren  by  the  faculty  of  Jjanguage  only.  Persons 
possessing  much  of  this  faculty,  have  a  great  natural  power  of  inyenting 
arbitrary  signs,  and  of  learning  the  use  of  them  when  invented  by  others. 
This  faculty,  howcTor,  gives  the  capacity  of  learning  the  aigru  alone ; 
and  the  meaning  of  them  is  acquirea  by  other  faculties.  If  a  horse,  for 
instance,  be  presented  to  the  mind,  the  faculty  of  Lsnguage  will  give  the 
desire  to  fina  a  name  or  sign  by  which  to  indicate  it,  and  also  the  power 
of  associating  the  appearance  of  the  object  with  any  particular  sound  or 
name  when  mvent^.  But  the  meaning  or  signification  which  the  word 
will  embrace  will  depend  on  the  perfection  of  other  faculties,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  used.  For  example,  the  faculty  of  Form 
will  judge  of  the  form  of  the  horse  *,  Size,  of  its  dimensions ;  Colouring, 
of  its  colour.  A  blind  man,  by  the  aid  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  may 
learn  to  connect  his  ovm  notions  of  a  horse  with  the  sound  of  the  name  , 
but  his  conceptions  will  be  very  different  from  those  attached  to  it  by  a 
person  who  sees ;  for  the  blind  man  could  not  judge  of  its  colour  at  all, 
and  not  Tery  correctly  of  its  form  and  size.  In  the  same  way,  any  indivi- 
dual possessing  the  organ  of  Language,  may  learn  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  jiuHce  is  generally  used ;  but  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  the 
mind  of  a  person  like  David  Haggart,  who  was  extremely  deficient  in  the 
organ  of  Conscientiousness,  win  be  very  imperfect  when  compared  with 
the  notion  which  would  be  formed  of  it  by  one  in  whom  that  organ  was 
extremely  large. 

Every  metaphysical  author  complains  of  the  ambiguity  of  words,  and 
shows  how  the  vagueness  of  their  signification  retards  the  progress  of 
moral  and  intellectual  science  :  the  exposition  now  ffiTen  shows  whence 
this  vagueness  arises.  Before  individuals  can  attach  precisely  the  same 
conceptions  to  words  expressive  of  feelings  and  judgments  of  the  under- 
standing, they  must  possess  a  similar  combination  of  faculties  ;  and  as  no 
two  individuals  do  possess  an  exactly  similar  combination  of  faculties,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of^ feeling  and  judging  alike,  there  will  be  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  the  meaning  attached  by  different  persons  to  such  terms,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  define  them.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  in 
the  faculties,  the  very  definition  itself  is  differently  apprehended.  In  ma- 
thematics and  algebra  the  things  indfcated  by  the  signs  are  not  feelings, 
which  vary  in  every  individual,  out  relations  and  proportions  of  space  and 
numbers,  which  have  a  definite  and  fixed  existence,  and  which,  if  appre- 
hended at  all,  can  be  conceived  only  in  one  way.  Hence  arises  the 
precision  of  the  language  of  these  sciences  compared  with  that  of  meta- 
physics and  moral  philosophy. 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  they  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
framing  a  philosophical  language,  applicable,  with  perfect  precision,  to 
moral  disqmsitions.  To  apprehend  the  very  definitions  of  the  words,  we 
must  be  able  to  experience  the  sentiments  which  they  are  intended  to 
indicate ;  and  many  persoiu  are  capable  of  doing  so  only  in  a  very  imper- 
fect degree.  In  attending  to  the  style  of  an  author,  we  may  observe  that 
he  uses  those  words  with  most  precision  and  felicity  which  express 
mental  feelings  or  operations  naturally  vigorous  in  himself.  Mr.  Stewart, 
for  example,  writes  correctly  and  with  great  beauty  in  narrative,  and  on 
topics  connected  with  moral  sentiment ;  but  his  style  becomes  loose  and 
inaccurate  when  he  enters  on  original  abstract  discussion,  requiring  the 
activity  of  the  higher  intellectual  powers.  I  infer  from  this,  that,  in  him, 
the  knowing  and  sentimental  organs  were  more  amply  developed  than. 
Hhoge  of  reiection.  Moore  uses  epithets  and  iWustiv^lVOTA  eir^x^wv^^  tA 
Mttacbment  with  great  frequency  and  inimitable  >>ev]LVi^  \  «xA  "W^  "OiV) 
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conclude  that,  in  him.  Adhesiveness,  which  gives  that  feeling,  is  Teiy 
strong.  John  Bellingham,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  voluminous  memo- 
rials, petitions,  and  letters,  was  continually  writing  about  justice  and  injus- 
tice, and  about  cruelty  and  oppression  exercised  toward  him  ;  but  the  acts 
which  he  specified  are  discovered,  by  every  well-constituted  mind,  not  at 
all  to  possess  the  character  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  and  his  writings 
on  these  points  are  replete  with  the  grossest  abuses  of  words.  This,  I 
apprehend,  arose  from  the  great  deficiency  of  Conscientiousness  which  is 
discernible  in  his  head.  In  professional  practice  also  every  lawyer  meets 
with  individuals  who  pretend  ardently  to  desire  justice,  and  who  speak 
incessantly  about  it,  but  who  evidently  do  not  percei%p  at  all  what  it  is ; 
the  selfish  faculties  in  their  case  so  far  predominating  over  Conscientious- 
ness, that  they  never  attain  correct  notions  of  justice.  The  «ame  thing 
happens  in  regard  to  religiozL  Many  talk  about  it,  and  against  it,  without 
in  tne  least  comprehending  the  object  of  their  vituperation.  In  like  man- 
ner, every  one  will  acknowledge  in  words  that  charity  is  a  duty ;  but,  on 
inquiring  of  different  persons  what  constitutes  charity,  we  shall  find  their 
notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  of  the  duty  also,  to  vary  exceed- 
ingly, according  to  their  developement  of  Benevolence,  in  proportion  to 
Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem.* 

The  power  of  associating,  by  means  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  concep- 
tions with  signs  is  limited,  however,  in  one  respect.  Any  indifferent 
object  may  be  selected  and  used  as  the  arbitrary  sign  of  a  propensity,  sen- 
timent, or  conception  ;  but  if  the  object  already  stands  in  a  natural  rela- 
tion to  any  faculty,  it  cannot,  except  with  great  difiiculty,  be  made  the 
arbitrary  sign  of  an  opposite  emotion.  For  example,  we  might,  by  a 
mutual  understanding,  constitute  a  square  figure  the  artificial  sign  of  the 
emotion  termed  rage.  After  the  agreement  was  understood,  that  figure 
would  suggest  the  notion  of  rage  just  as  well  as  the  letters  now  composing 
that  word,  which  are  mere  forms,  placed  in  a  certain  order.  But,  if  we 
were  whimsical  enough  to  make  the  outline  of  a  sweet  and  smiling  coun- 
tenance, which  likewise  is  merely  a  species  of  form,  the  sign  of  this 
emotion,  we  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  learn  to  associate  the  idea 
of  rage  with  that  figure,  for  it  is  already  the  natural  sign  of  emotions  en- 
tirely opposite  :  it  would  excite  Benevolence  directly ^  more  forcibly  than 
Destructiveness  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  Language ;  it  would 
call  up  ideas  of  joyfulness  and  innocence,  rather  than  of  anger  and  cruelty. 
In  the  same  way,  we  might  associate  feelings  of  veneration,  pity,  affection, 
or  grief  with  soft  and  elow  notes  of  music,  because  these  notes,  which  are 
calculated  to  produce  emotions  of  a  specific  kind  themselves,  may  become 
arbitrary  signs  of  any  other  emotions  of  a  homageneofus  kind.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  an  association,  by  which  soft,  slow,  and  delicate 

*  These  principles  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  source  and 
nature  of  eloquence.  It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  every  passion  is  eloquent ; 
that  is  to  say,  any  propensity  or  sentiment  being  vividly  active,  excites  the 
faculty  of  Language  to  give  it  utterance  ;  and  when  the  mental  emotion  is 
strongly  felt,  the  words  partake  of  the  force,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
precision,  which  characterize  the  feeling.  Popular  eloquence  draws  largely 
from  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  hence,  in  many  distinguished  ora- 
tors, we  do  not  observe  so  large  a  developement  of  the  intellectual  organs  as 
those  oersons  would  expect  who  imagine  that  oratory  is  altogether  an  intel- 
lectual product ;  but  in  them  an  ample  endowment  of  the  organs  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments  will  be  disco irered.  The  Phrenological  Society 
possesses  masks  of  Burke  and  Curran.  The  former  is  by  much  the  more 
distinguished  for  intellect  in  his  printed  remains,  and  his  forehead  is  the  better 
developed ;  but  the  impression  made  by  Curran  on  a  popular  assembly  was 
perhaps  the  greater  of  the  two.  On  analyzing  Currants  orations,  however, 
as  formerly  remarked,  (section  on  Wit,)  no  higher  deeree  of  reflecting  power 
will  be  discovered  in  them  ihaa  what  is  indicated  by  his  mask. 
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tonet  flhoold  become  the  artificial  signs  of  Tiolent  ra^,  jealousy,  and  fury ; 
became  the  natural  character  of  such  sounds  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
character  of  such  feelings. 

I^losophers  have  written  voluminous  disquisitions  on  the  influence  of 
words  on  thought ;  but  if  the  view  now  presented  be  correct,  feelings 
and  conceptions  must,  in  everv  instance,  frecede  words  ;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  a  term  for  which  no  idea  exists,  instead  of  being  a  step  toward 
this  advancement  of  knowledge,  would  be  a  simple  absuidity.  It  is  true, 
that  the  language  of  any  nation  is  a  correct  index  of  its  attainments  ;  but 
this  happens,  because,  in  proportion  as  a  people  acquire  notions,  they  in- 
vent words  to  express  them,  and  hence  their  language  is  commensurate 
with  their  mental  states. 

The  art  of  toruing  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  but 
it  does  so  only  by  giving  precision  to  words  and  permanence  to  thought. 
Wiitt^i  words  are  to  thinking  what  ciphers  are  to  calculation  ;  they  re- 
cord our  past  attainments,  and  enable  us  to  advance,  unencumbered,  in 
the  path  of  discovery  :  in  no  instance,  however,  can  they  possibly  pre- 
cede the  march  of  ideas.  The  new  nomenclature  (^  chemistry  smooths 
the  study  of  that  science ;  but  the  nomenclature  itself  was  the  remit  of 
correct  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the  nature  and  relation  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  before  ^ese  were 
obtained. 

If  these  principles  are  sound,  it  is  a  grievous  error  in  education  to 
devote  the  years  of  youth  chiefly  to  the  study  of  languages.  In  all  cases 
knowledge  of  objects  and  their  qualities  and  relations  should  precede  the 
study  of  words ;  for  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  that  previous  knowledge 
that  words  become  significant  and  useful ;  and  languages  are  merely 
words.  A  good  education  should  embrace  the  culture  of  all  the  facul- 
ties ;  which  can  be  attained  only  by  exercising  each  on  its  own  objects, 
and  r^ulatinff  its  action. 

Persons  who  have  a  great  endowment  of  the  organ  of  Language, 
abonnd  in  words.  In  ordinary  conversation  their  words  flow  like  a  copious 
stream — in  making  a  speech  they  jpour  out  torrents.  When  this  organ 
is  extremely  large  and  those  of  reflection  small,  the  individual  is  prone 
to  repeat,  to  the  inconceivable  annoyance  of  the  hearer,  the  plainest  sen- 
tences again  and  again,  as  if  the  matter  were  of  such  diflicult  apprehen- 
sion, that  one  enunciation  was  not  suflkient  to  convey  the  meaning. 
This  practice  appears  to  originate  in  an  immoderate  power  and  activity 
of  the  faculty  of  Language--so  great,  that  delight  is  felt  in  mere  articu- 
lation, independently  of  reflection.  The  same  combination  produces  a 
verbose,  cumbersome,  and  inelegant  style  of  literary  composition.  Thom- 
son's Seasons  are  chargeable  with  a  redundancy  of  words,  and  in  the 
portraits  and  busts  of  the  author  the  organ  appears  very  large.  In  Dramas 
of  the  Ancient  Worlds  by  David  Lindsay,  we  meet  with  examples  of  this 
kind  of  writing : 

"  My  gracious  kinsman, 
What  good  occasion  now  hath  brought  thee  hither? 

Noah.  Nothing  of  good,  for  good  is  flown  for  ever 
Away  from  this  slained  world ;  and  tpotlesM  truth 
And  w€^nng  mercy,  veiling  their  br^ht  looks 
With  their  spread  pinions,  nave  forsaken  earth. 
And  sought  a  refuge  at  the  sacred  foot 
Of  the  Alhiohty^s  throne.'' 

The  Deluge,  p.  16. 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  a 
periodical  publication : 
**  We  hope  it  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readen  qcc«a\oti«Sl'3  \A\xikft 
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^popular  sketch  of  tho  briUiani  ntccess  attending  the  meniorioiu  oeMj 
41  the  respectable  eirde  of  scieniific  chemists^  whose  pnnnits,  if  jodicioiulj 
exhibited,  are  fitted  to  interest  every  mind  endowed  with  intellectuM 
curiosity." 

When  the  organ  is  very  small,  there  is  a  want  of  command  of  expre*- 
aion,  a  painful  repetition  of  the  same  words,  and  a  consequent  poverty 
of  style,  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking.     The  style  of  that  author  u 

Senerally  most  agreeable  in  whom  the  organs  of  Language  and  of  Re- 
ection  bear  a  just  proportion  to  each  other.  If  the  intellectual  powers 
are  very  acute  and  rapid,  and  Language  not  in  equal  proportion,  a  stani' 
mer  in  speech  is  frequently  the  consequence.  Individuality,  Eventuality, 
Time,  Comparison,  and  Imitation  greatly  assist  this  faculty,  when  applied 
to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  and  grammar.  I  have  observed 
that  boys  who  are  dwies  in  classes  for  languages,  generally  possess  such 
a  combination ;  and  that  this  endowment,  with  moderate  language,  ac« 
complishes  more,  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  than  a  large  developement 
of  the  latter  organ,  with  a  small  endowment  of  the  others.  Such  indi- 
viduals have  a  great  facility  in  recollecting  rules,  as  matters  of  fact  aod 
detail,  in  tracing  etymologies,  and  in  discriminating  tenses  and  shades  of 
meaning :  the  combination  alluded  to  gives  them  great  readiness  also 
in  using  their  knowledge,  whatever  the  extent  of  it  may  he. 

The  doctrine  before  laid  down,  that  the  signification  of  words  is  learn- 
ed by  other  faculties,  removes  an  apparent  difficulty,  in  regard  to  learning  ' 
to  repeat,  which  occasionally  presents  itself.  A  person  with  a  moderate 
organ  of  Language,  will  sometimes  learn  sones,  poetry,  or  particular 
speeches,  by  heart,  with  considerable  facility  and  pleasure  ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  passages  committed  to  memory  will  be  found  highly  interesting 
to  his  other  powers,  such  as  Ideality,  Causality,  Tunc,  Veneration,  Com' 
bativeness,  or  Adhesiveness ;  and  die  study  and  recollection  of  vocables 
only,  will  be  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  him.  To  a  person,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  whom  the  organ  is  decidedly  large,  mere  words  are  interesting, 
and  he  can  learn  them  without  caring  much  about  their  meaning.  Hence, 
also,  a  person  with  a  moderate  organ  of  Language  and  good  reflecting 
organs,  may,  by  perseverance,  learn  languages,  and  attain  proficiency  as 
a  scholar  ;  but  he  will  not  display  copiousness,  fluency,  and  richness  of 
expression  in  his  style,  either  in  his  own  or  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

There  appears  to  be  a  quality  of  brain,  no  external  indication  of  which 
is  known,  which  communicates  the  character  of  retentiveness  to  all  the 
intellectual  organs,  and  which  greatly  augments  their  power  of  remem- 
bering the  impressions  which  they  have  received.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  this  quality ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  never  forgot 
anything  which  he  had  ever  heard,  seen,  or  read. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  on  what  powers  the  talent  for 
learning  the  spirit  of  languages  depends.     The  fact  is  certain,  that  some 
individuals  easily  Icam  the  spirit  of  different  languages  without  having  a 
great  memory  for  words;  while  others  readily  acquire  words,  without 
catching  the  spirit  of  any  language.     Dr.  Gall  admits  two  organs  of  Lan- 
guage ;  one  he  names  "  Sens  des  mots,  sens  des  noms,  memoire  des  mots, 
memoire  verbale ;"  and  the  other,  **  Sens  du  langage  de  parole  ;  talent  de 
la  philologie ;"  to  the  latter  he  attributes  the  talent  for  philology,  and  for 
acquiring  the  spirit  of  langdages.     The  former  organ  he  describes  as 
lying  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  super-orbitar  plate,  and,  when  large, 
pushing  the  eyes  outward ;  it  gives  a  talent  for  learning  and  recollecting 
words,  and  persons  possessing  it  large  recite  long  passages  by  heart, 
after  reading  them  once  oi  twice.    TVie  \aX\.Qt  oi^xi^  «&.^%  hft^  is  placed 
on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  patlol  l\i©  a\x^\-oi\i\\ax  v^^x»,«»^n«>b»\i">s. 
2M  large,  the  eyeball  not  only  pT6iecU,>a\xt'\%^wfi«**»«^*'»  ^^  ^^VJtwwstfsa. 
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tffodoeiDg  tbe  appeartBc*  of.  a  bag  or  folding  in  the  lower  eyelid. 
jPerMma  poaaeseing  thia  form  of  eyea,  he  adds,  have  not  only  an  excellent 
memary  of  words,  but  a  particular  disposition  for  the  study  of  languages, 
forcritieiaiii,  and,  in  general,  for  all  that  has  reference  to  literature.* 
Dr.  Grail  statea,  at  the  aamo  time,  that  the  determination  of  the  sice  of 
the  organ  of  words  ia  attended  with  much  difficulty  ;  as,  from  its  situa- 
tion, it  may  extend  itaelf  to  the  aidea  as  well  as  forward — increasing,  in 
the  former  case,  the  general  breadth  of  the  head  across  the  temples,  or  even 
between  the  eyes ;  so  that  much  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  it. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  only  one  organ  of  Language, 
lying,  tnutsfersely  on  tbe  posterior  portion  of  the  super-orbitar  plates ; 
amd  holds  that  it  takes  cognizance  both  of  words  and  of  the  spirit  of  lan- 
guages— that  it  ''makes  ua  acquainted  with  arbitrary  signs,  remembers 
them,  judges  of  their  relations,  and  givea  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  aU 
exercises  connected  with  words."  **  It  seems  to  me,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  organ  of  worda  muat  have  ita  laws  as  well  as  those  of  Colour,  Melo- 
dy, or  any  other  faculty.  Now,  the  law  of  words  constitutes  the  spirit 
of  langaace.  I  am  satisfied,*'  he  continues,  "  that  this  opinion  is  correct ; 
because  Uie  spirit  of  eyery  language  is  the  same,  just  as  the  essence  of 
all  kinds  of  mdsic  is  alike ;  that  is,  the  laws  or  principles  of  music  aud  of 
language  rule  universally,  and  are  constant ;  they  are  only  modified  in 
different  nations,  by  modifications  in  their  organs,  and  dissimilar  combi- 
nations of  these  in  each.Vt 

I  am  disposed  to  coincide  with  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  this  yiew ;  and,  per- 
haps, by  analyzing  the  source  whence  the  structure  of  language  proceeds, 
we  may  obtain  some  light  on  the  origin  of  a  taste  for  the  spirit  of  lao- 
goagea,  as  distinguished  firom  the  power  of  learning  and  recollecting  words. 

Language,  then,  expresses  merely  the  feelings  and  conceptions  pro- 
duced by  the  varioua  primitive  faculties  acting  separately  or  in  combma- 
tion.  'Nowy  let  us  imagine  the  cerebral  deveiopement  of  a  nation  to  be 
diatiogoished  by  large  organs  of  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and  know- 
ing faculties, .  small  reflecting  organs,  and  little  Secretiveness.  Their 
language,  being  the  spontaneous  growth  of  such  a  combination,  would 
naturaUy  aboui^  in  words  expressive  of  simple  feelings,  and  conceptions 
of  individual  objects  and  their  qualities  ;  while  it  would  be  poor  in  terms 
of  abstract  relation,  conceived  by  the  faculties  of  reflection.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  transitions  of  such  a  language  would  be  like  those  in 
Mtm,  Quiekly^s  speech*  rapid,  and  in  the  order  of  the  caaual  occurrence  of 
the  circumstancea  which  excited  the  ideas  :  Secretiveness  ^belng  small, 
there  would  naturally  bo  little  involution  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  another  nation  Secretiveness  and  the 
reflecting  organs  predominated  ;  the  genius  of  their  language  would  differ 
widely  from  that  of  the  people  first  described.  Their  expressions  for  dis- 
criminating individual  conceptions  would  be  fewer,  while  their  stock  of 
words  and  phrases,  designative  of  abstract  relations,  would  be  more  ex- 
tensive, and  the  general  structure  of  their  sentences  would  be  more  in- 
volved. Now,  suppose  two  individuals,  with  equal  organs  of  Language, 
and,  consequently,  equal  power  of  learning  words,  as  mere  signs,  to  pos- 
sess, the  one  a  head  like  the  former,  and  the  other  a  head  like  the  latter 
people — and  that  they  attempted  to  learn  these  difiJBrent  languages — it 
appears  probable  that  the  one  with  the  first- mentioned  deveiopement 
would  find  the  genius  of  the  first  Unffuage  the  more  easy  and  natural  to 
huB ;  he  would  acquire  its  forms  of  collocation  and  its  niceties  of  designa- 
tioo  with  facility  and  delight,  because  they  would  coincide  with  the  modes 
4>f  feeUn^  and  thiMng  of  his  own  mind.    If,  ou  \)cke  o\)ti«t  VAsA^XsCk^^ 

'  Sur  Ut  FonctioftM  du  Cerveau^  tome  v.,  pp  A%  wd^l'^^ 
/  Phrenology,  p.  288, 
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tention  were  directed  to  the  language  of  the  second  people,  he  would 
meet  with  greater  difficulties.  Although  he  might  master  the  words,  he 
would  not  find  the  idioms  natural ;  the  forms  of  expression  dependmg 
on  the  reflecting  powers,  and  likewise  the  involution  introduced  by  Se- 
cretireness,  would  appear  to  him  extremely  intricate  and  unintelligible ; 
he  would  be  obliged  to  learn  them  by  ntUf  through  defect  of  innate  tact 
in  apprehending  Siem ;  and  rules  alone  never  produce  a  really  excellent 
linguist.  The  second  lan^age,  on  the  other  hand,  would  come  quite 
naturally  to  the  other  individual  possessing  a  head  like  that  of  the  people 
who  iuTented  it. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  talent  for  learning  the  genius  or  spirit  of 
different  languages  will  depend  upon  the  developement  of  the  organ  of 
words,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  power  of  the  individual  to  enter  into 
the  feelings,  and  form  the  precise  kinds  of  intellectual  combinations,  of 
different  nations ;  or,  in  short,  upon  the  capacity  to  go  out  of  himself, 
and  to  enter  into  the  mental  state  of  others— a  capacity  conferred  chiefly 
by  Secretiveness,  Imitation,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality,  aided,  of 
course,  by  the  other  primitive  faculties.  This  will  be  best  understood  by 
an  example.  If  two  individuals  have  an  equal  deyelopement  of  all  the 
organs  except  the  four  now  mentioned,  which  the  <me  possesses  in  a  high 
degree,  and  the  other  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  former  will  have 
a  power  of  entering  into  the  feelings  and  reasoning  of  others,  which  the 
latter  will  want ;  and  this  power,  according  to  the  view  now  presented, 
will  render  him  more  apt  m  acquiring  the  spirit  of  different  languages. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  theory,  thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  the 
reader ;  yet  it  has  been  suggested  by  facts.  I  know  an  individual  who 
has  an  excellent  developement  of  many  of  the  organs,  but  is  a  very  de- 
cided  character,  and  poissesses  little  of  the  talent  of  entering  into,  or  ac- 
commodating himself  to,  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  he  experienced  an 
inconceivable  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  simjJest  French  idioms.  I  know 
another  young  gentleman  who  was  m  the  same  situation  in  regard  to  Latin, 
and  who  has  little  versatility.  In  them  the  organ  of  Language  is  rather 
deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  several  persons  in  whom 
the  organ  was  equally  deficient,  and  who  possessed  the  power  of  learning 
foreign  idioms ;  in  their  case,  however,  the  power  of  amalgamation  with 
the  mental  states  of  others  was  decidedly  greater,  and  their  organs  of  Se- 
cretiveness.  Imitation,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality  were  larger. 

Although  the  theory  of  the  talent  for  philology  is  involved  in  considera- 
ble obscurity,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  ready  command  of  words  in 
speech  or  writing  is  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  organ  situ- 
ated  above  the  super^orbitar  plate,  and  that  a  fluent  orator  or  author  is 
never  found  deficient  in  it. 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  the  power  of  using  words  being  im- 
paired by  disease,  when  the  ability  to  articulate  and  the  powers  of  per- 
ception and  judgment  remained  entire.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Phre- 
nological Society,  p.  235,  Mr.  Hood,  of  Kilmarnock,  has  communicated  a 
very  interesting  instance  of  this  kind,  which  fell  under  his  own  notice  as 
medical  attendant.  The  patient,  a  sober  and  regular  man  of  65  years  of 
age,  possessed  of  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  language, 
on  the  evening  of  2d  September,  1822,  suddenly  began  to  speak  incohe- 
rently, and  became  quite  unintelligible  to  all  those  who  were  about  him. 
*'  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  every  object  in  nature. 
His  recollection  of  things  seemed  to  be  unimpaired,  but  the  names  by 
which  men  and  things  are  known  were  entirely  obliterated  from  his  mind, 
or  rather  he  had  lost  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  called  up  at  the  con- 
trol of  the  will.  He  was  by  no  means  inattentive,  however,  to  what  was 
going  on ;  and  he  recognised  fiienda  axiO^tLCt^voXancea  perhaps  as  quickly 
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•s  on  mf  former  occamon ;  but  their  namee,  or  even  hie  own  or  hie  wife*e 
name,  or  the  namee  of  anj  of  hie  domestics,  appeared  to  have  no  place  in 
his  reeoBection.  # 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  September,"  says  Mr.  Hood,  "  much 
against  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  put  on  his  clothes,  and  went  out  to 
the  workshop ;  and,  when  I  made  my  visit,  he  ^ve  me  to  understand,  by 
a  Tariety  of  signs,  that  he  was  perfectly  well  m  every  respect,  with  the 
exception  of  some  slij^t  oneasiness  referrible  to  the  eyes  and  eyebrows. 
I  prevailed  on  him,  with  some  difficulty,  to  submit  to  the  reapplication  of 
leeches,  and  to  allow  a  blister  to  be  placed  over  the  left  temple.  He  was 
now  so  well  in  bodily  health,  that  he  would  not  be  confined  to  the  house ; 
and  his  judgment,  in  so  far  as  I  could  form  an  estimate  of  it,  was  unim- 
paired ;  but  his  memory  for  words  was  so  much  a  blank,  that  the  mono> 
inrllables  of  affirmation  and  ne^tion  seemed  to  be  the  only  two  words  in 
the  language,  the  use  and  sigmfication  of  which  he  never  entirely  forgot. 
He  comprehended  distinctly  every  word  which  was  spoken  or  addressed 
to  him ;  and,  though  he  had  ideas  adequate  to  form  a  full  reply,  the  words 
by  which  these  ideas  are  expressed  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated from  his  mind.  By  way  of  experiment,  I  would  sometimes  mention 
to  him  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing — his  own  name,  for  example,  or  the 
name  of  some  one  of  his  domestics — when  he  would  have  repeated  it 
after  me  distinctly,  once  or  twice  ;  but,  generally,  before  he  could  do  so 
a  thtrd  time,  the  word  was  gone  from  hun  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  it  pronounced.  When  any  person  read  to  him  from  a  book,  ho  had 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  he  could  not 
himself  then  read ;  and  the  reason  seemed  to  be,  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  elements  of  written  language,  viz.,  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  be  became  very  expert  in  the 
nse  of  signs ;  and  his  convalescence  was  marked  by  his  imperceptibly 
acquiring  some  general  terms,  which  were  with  him  at  first  of  very  ex- 
tensive and  varied  application.  In  the  proffress  of  his  recovery  time  and 
apace  came  both  under  the  general  appellation  of  time.  All  future  events 
and  objects  before  him  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  next  time  ,*'  but  past 
events  and  objects  behmd  him  were  designated  *  last  time^*  One  day 
being  asked  his  a^e,  he  made  me  to  understand  that  he  could  not  tell ; 
but,  pointing  to  his  wife,  uttered  the  words  *many  times*  repeat^ly,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  had  often  told  her  his  age.  When  she  said  he  was 
sixty,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  inquked  what  '*  time  **  it  was ; 
but  as  I  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning  distinctly,  I  mentioned  to  him 
the  hour  of  the  day,  when  he  soon  convinced  me  that  I  bad  not  given  him 
the  proper  answer.  I  then  named  the  day  of  the  week,  which  was  also 
unsatisfactory ;  but,  upon  mentioning  the  month,  and  day  of  the  month, 
he  immediately  signified  that  this  was  what  he  wanted  to  know,  in  order 
to  answer  my  question  respecting  his  age.  Having  succeeded  in  getting 
the  day  of  the  month,  he  then  pointed  out  the  *  time  *  or  day  of  the  month 
on  which  he  was  born,  and  thereby  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  five  days,  or  '  times,*  as  he  expressed  it.*^ 

In  the  month  of  December,  1822,  his  convalescence  wae  so  complete, 
that  he  could  support  conversation  without  much  difficulty.  The  head- 
aches, with  which  he  had  been  so  long  affected,  recurred  occasionally ;' 
but  in  other  respects  he  enjoyed,  generally,  tolerably  ^od  health.  On 
the  10th  January,  1825,  he  suddenly  boMme  paralytic  on  the  left  side. 
On  17th  August  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  on  the  21st  he  expired. 
In  The  Phrenological  Journal^  vol.  iii.,  p.  28,  Mr.  Hood  haa  rei^rtAd  vVsa 
dissectJoA  of  hia  brain.  In  the  leA  hemispbeie  leuoxi  oi  \2ca  "^v^  n«'«c^ 
£fand,  which  terminated  **at  half  an  inch  nom  tVie  sxix^^^  ol  ^dMbXa^xxi^ 
wriiere  it  reata  over  the  middle  of  the  super-otbUat  ^Y^Xft?^     '^^o  wm»l 
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depressions  or  cjsts  were  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  **  and  the 
eavity,  considered  as  a  whole,  expanded  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
brain  till  it  opened  into  the  ventricle  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet.  The  right 
hemisphere  did  not  present  any  remarkable  i^pearance/*  Another  case 
b  reported  by  Mr.  Hood,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  82. 

In  July,  1836, 1  was  present  at  the  dissection  of  the  brain  of  a  gentle- 
man who  died  in  his  94tn  year,  and  who  for  several  years  before  his  death 
had  laboured  under  a  deficiency  in  the  command  of  words,  similar  to  that 
experienced  by  Mr.  Hood's  patient.  His  understanding  was  sound,  and 
he  comprehended  spoken  language  when  addressed  to  him ;  he  could 
articulate  perfectly,  but  he  could  not  command  the  proper  words  to  ex- 
press his  ideas.  A  small  cavity  was  found  in  the  \e(i  corpus  airiatumt 
about  an  inch  back  from  the  organ  of  Language.  There  had  obviously 
been  effusion  of  blood  into  it,  which  had  been  absorbed,  leaving  a  cavity 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  lined  with  a  yellowish  membrane. 
The  right  hemisphere  was  entire.  The  brain  presented  appearances  of 
general  chronic  mflammatory  action. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions  having  seen,  at  Inverness,  a  case  closely  re- 
sembling the  foregoing ;  and  also  one  of  the  same  nature  at  Paris.  Dr. 
Gall  cites  from  Pinel  the  case  of  a  notary,  who,  after  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, had  forgot  his  own  name,  and  those  of  his  wife,  children,  and 
friends,  although  his  tongue  preserved  all  its  mobility.  He  could  no 
longer  read  or  write,  but,  nevertheless,  remembered  objects  which  had 
formerly  made  an  impression  on  his  senses,  and  which  related  to  his 
profession.  He  frequently  pointed  out  with  his'finger  the  files  which 
contained  documents  that  could  not  be  found,  and  indicated,  by  other 
signs,  that  he  preserved  the  former  train  of  ideas  entire.*  Dr.  Gall  men- 
tions also  the  case  of  a  soldier  sent  to  him  by  Baron  Larrey,  whom  he  found 
to  be  very  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  notary  mentioned  by  Pinel. 
*^  It  was  not  his  tongue,*'  says  he,  **  which  was  the  source  of  his  embar* 
rassment,  for  he  was  able  to  move  it  with  great  agility,  and  to  pronounce 
well  a  great  number  of  isolated  words.  It  was  not  his  memory  either 
which  was  in  fault,  for  he  showed  evident  dissatisfaction  with  himself  upon 
many  subjects  which  he  wished  to  mention.  The  only  faculty  in  him 
which  was  impaired  was  that  of  speech.  This  soldier,  like  the  patient 
of  M.  Pmel,  was  rendered  incapable  of  reading  or  writing."! 

M.  Bouillaud,  an  eminent  Parisian  phrenologist,  has  made  extensive 
investigations  into  the  pathology  of  the  organ  of  Language.  In  an  essay 
which  he  has  published  on  this  subject,^  a  number  of  interesting  cases  of 
loss  of  the  power  of  speech  are  reported,  partly  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  partly  from  the  works  of  MM.  Rostan  and  Lallemand,  two  of 
the  most  accurate  and  highly  esteemed  continental  writers  (Hi  nervous 
diseases.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  anterior  lobe,  at  the  part  which  cor- 
responds to  the  (wbital  arch,  was  reduced  to  soft  purulent-looking  matter. 
A  third  was  restored  to  heaJth.  Not  fewer  than  sixteen  instances  follow, 
in  which  the  recollection  of  words  and  their  relations,  and  the  ability  to 
use  them,  were  altogether  destroyed,  although  it  was  evident,  from  the 
looks  and  gestures  of  the  patients,  that  their  sUence  resulted  from  no  want 
of  ideas,  but  solely  from  incapacity  to  express  them.  In  these  cases  the 
same  organic  lesion  was  discovered.  M.  Bouillaud's  essay  led  him  into 
a  successful  controversy  with  M.  Scipio  Pinel,  of  which  some  account 
will  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  Journal.^ 

In  another  volume  of  the  same  Journal  ||  Mr.  John  Inglis  Nicol,  one  of 

*  Pinel  9ut  PAUenation  TnentaUf  2de  ^ition,  ^  105. 

t  Sur  let  Fonction»  du  Ceroeauj  tome  v.,  p;  38. 

t  Archives  Oeneraiet  de  MidecinSf  tome  viii.,  pp.  25-45.    1886. 

$  ToL  vilL,  p.  256.  U  YoL  iii.p.  614 
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the  nudieal  attendants  of  the  Northern  Infirmary,  at  Invemett,  haa  reported 
two  caeee  of  a  similar  kind.  One  of  the  patients  died  ;  and  it  was  found, 
cm  dissection,  that,  **  about  the  centre  of  the  under  surface  of  the  ante- 
lior  Jobe,  the  convolutions,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  crown,  were  changed  in 
colour  to  a  reddish  brown.*' 

In  a  case  reported  bj  Professor  Syme*  the  faculty  of  Language  was 
impaired,  and,  on  dissection,  both  anterior  lobes  were  found  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  parts  constituting  the  organs  of  Form  and  Language. 
In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  other  instances  referred  to,  the  patient  seemed 
to  understand  perfectly  whatever  was  taid  to  him,  but  had  scarcely  any 
recollection  of  ufritien  or  printed  words.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
latter  exclusively  should  have  been  unintelligible.  Perhaps  the  disease 
of  the  organ  of  Form  may  have  bad  some  i^re  in  producing  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

Pain  over  the  eyes  frequently  accompanies  derangement  or  deprivation 
of  the  power  of  speech.  This  is  seen  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  plague, 
yellow  fever,  and  typhus  ;t  and  has  been  observed  also  in  ca«cs  of  cere- 
bral  injury. 4 

In  'the  ninth  volume  of  T*he  Phrenological  Journal^  a  most  valuable 
series  of  papers,  **  On  Morbid  Manifestations  of  the  Orsan  of  Language, 
as  connected  with  Insanity,"  has  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne, 
nwdical  superintendent  of  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.  He  describes 
snccessively,  and  illustrates  by  numerous  cases,  the  various  kinds  of 
symptoms  by  which  the  derangement  shows  itself :  1.  Rapidity  of  volun- 
tary utterance  ;  2.  Involuntary  utterance  ;  8.  Rapidity  of  involuntary  utter- 
ance ;  4.  Total  loss  of  verbal  memory ;  6.  Partial  loss  of  memory  of  aU  words 
indiscriminately  ;  6.  Partial  loss  of  memory  of  certain  classes  of  words, 
snch  as  names  or  substantives  generally  ;  7.  Impaired  perception  of  the 
relation  of  words  to  the  things  signified ;  8.  Impaired  perception  of  the 
relation  of  words  to  each  other ;  and,  9.  Total  loss  of  perception  of  these 
zelations.  It  appears,  from  several  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Browne,  that 
the  activity  of  the  organ  sometimes  rises  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  exaltation 
in  lunatics,  that  the  utmost  difficulty  is  experienced  in  preserving  silence, 
and  occasionally  words  flow  with  astonishing  volubiUty,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  speaker. II  Many  lunatics  indulge  in  the  vocifera- 
tion of  most  violent  and  disgusting  language  ;  Mr.  Browne  considers  it 
pretty  certain,  both  from  his  own  observation  and  that  of  others,  that, 
m  a  great  majority  of  such  cases,  the  ejaculations  are  involuntary,  and 
result  from  a  special  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Lan^age,  by  which 
certain  words  are  called  up  without  the  assent  of  the  patient,  and  some- 
times even  contrary  to  his  inclination.  It  is  important  that  the  possibility 
of  derangement  confined  to  this  single  faculty  should  be  generally  known  ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Browne  remarks,  **  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that,  in 
many  such  cases,  great  and  irreparable  injury  and  injustice  may  be  com- 
mitted by  restraining  or  confining  individuals  as  lunatics,  who  are  merely 
monomaniacs  in  the  power  of  Language.  The  effects  of  joy,  fear, 
affection,  and  love  of  approbation,  in  suspending  or  limiting  the  exercise 
of  language,  are  known  and  have  been  felt  by  all ;  and  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that,  in  a  disposition  highly  susceptible  of  such  imprsssions, 
the  slightest  deviation  from  health  in  the  organ  of  Language  will  become 
doubly  perceptible,  and  may  lead  to  misconstruction  and  consequences  of 
the  most  meUmcholy  kind."ir    Mr.  Browne  has  more  recently  published 

»■  Edin,  Med,  and  Surg.  loum..  No.  117 ;  and  Pkren,  t/bum.,  ix.,  17. 
f  Pkrm,  Joum.,  vol.  y'lii^t  p.  422. 
-      Yoi  yiii.  «  100 .  ,\c.  119,  516 ;  X.,  118. 
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in  the  Journal*  an  instructive  account  of  that  species  of  insanity  of  which 
the  symptom  is  speech  in  unknown  tongues,  and  which  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  fanatics  of  Britain. 

Dr.  William  Gregory  mentions,  that  he  has  repeatedly  obsenred  the 
faculty  of  Language  to  be  affected  by  the  use  of  morphia.  **  If  I  take," 
says  he,  **  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, it  produces,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  a  very  agreeable  state  of  calm ; 
and,  for  some  hours  after,  the  organ  of  Language  is  so  strongly  stimulated, 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  stop  when  I  begin  to  speak ;  and  I  have  repeated 
this  experiment,  which  is  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  so  often,  that 
I  am  quite  confident  of  the  result."!  Having,  on  other  occasions,  taken 
a  considerably  larger  quanti^  of  the  solution,  he  found  it  to  produce  a 
marked  deranffemeut  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  amounting  to  a  disso- 
ciation of  words  from  the  things  signified,  and,  in  the  most  severe  instance, 
accompanied  by  violent  headache  in  the  situation  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Gregory 
considers  it  probable  that  morphia  acts  exclusively  upon  the  anterior  lobe^ 
more  particularly  the  organ  of  Language  ;  and  that  an  over-dose  causes 
entire  derangement  of  that  faculty.  These  conclusions,  he  adds,  will 
have  to  be  confirmed,  or  otherwise,  by  the  observations  of  inteHigent 
practitioners.  He  justly  remarks,  that  if  medical  men,  acquainted  with 
Phrenology,  were  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  specific  action  of  different 
remedies  on  the  minds  of  their  patients,  a  new  and  interesting  field  of 
inquiry  would  be  laid  open,  and  much  light  would  probably  be  thrown  on 
many  obscure  points  in  mental  philosophy. 

Some  individuals  in  whom  Language  is  large,  state,  as  an  objection,  that 
they  had  a  bad  memory  of  names  ;  but  they  will  be  found  in  general  to 
have  a  deficient  memory  of  the  objects  which  the  names  indicate  :  for  ex- 
ample, if  they  cannot  recollect  names  of  persons,  they  will  have  deficient 
Form  and  Individuality  ;  and  if  they  cannot  recollect  names  of  tunes,  they 
will  be  deficient  in  Tune.  The  defect  lies  in  the  faculty  which  appre- 
*  heiuls  and  recollects  the  primitive  idea,  for  which  Language  recollects 
the  name  ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  although  Language  may  be 
powerful,  yet  it  may  not  furnish  names,  as  mere  words,  when  the  thing 
signified  is  not  present  in  the  mind.t 

The  lower  animals  appear  to  have  this  organ  in  some  degree  ;  for  they 
learn  the  meaning  of  arbitrary  signs  in  so  far  as  they  possess  the  feelings 
and  conceptions  which  these  express. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  companion  of  Gall,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  Huok- 
boldt.  Pope,  Voltaire,  and  Rammohun  Roy ;  and  small  in  the  mask  of 
Fraser. — Established. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALITY  AND  THE 
OTHER  KNOWING  OR  PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

No  objection  to  Phrenology  is  more  frequently  repeated  than  that  such 
and  such  persons  have  retreating  foreheads,  and  yet  are  very  clever.    A 

*  Vol-  i>t..  p.  593.  j  Phrenoheical  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  163. 

t  See  remarks  by  Dr.  A.  Combe  on  the  talent  for  recollecting  names,  Phre- 
noUgical  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p,  120.— In  vol.  v.,  p.  431,  is  recorded  a  case  where 
memory  of  names  was  impaired  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  left  eyebrow,  while 
the  memory  of  other  classes  of  words  does  not  seem  to  have  been  injured ; 
another  case  of  loss  of  memory  of  names  only,  is  noticed  in  vol.  viii.,  p.  415. 
— ^Mr.  Hewett  Watson  has  published,  in  vol.  vii.,  p.  214,  some  observations  on 
memory  of  names.— Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne  states  it  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience, that,  in  cases  of  pattiai  loss  of  lan^age,  the  words  remembered 
appear  to  be  substantives  wnenlndmduiNiX;^  i&  v\«no\)A,  i!Qi&VTv&x\ft;Tm%'«V«isk 
OaauUtj  is  power  Ail,  and  adjectives  w^iw  ^^a  i^tift.  \ui!v«Vxi%  QY«aEb&  — 
Jng|»«ad  wfinpiirod  i  voL  tuu,  p.  43^ 
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short  eipfauiation  will  terve  to  remove  this  difficulty.  In  the  first  place, 
a  ionbettd  may  appem"  retre^tingt  not  because  the  reflecting  organs  are 
gready  deficient,  bat  because  the  knowing  organs  are  very  prominently 
developed,  so  that,  if  the  latter  were  diminished  in  size,  the  former  would 
mppeur  relatively  larger :  bat  everyone  mast  perceive  that,  in  such  an  event, 
the  perceptive  powers  woald  be  proportionally  diminished,  and  the  talents 
of  the  individual  lessened,  while  the  unskilful  observer  might  imagine  the 
developement  of  his  forehead  to  be  improved.  In  the  mask  of  Henri 
Qoatre,  for  example,  the  forehead  appears  to  slope  ;  whereas,  if  the  know- 
ing organs  were  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  projection  beyond  the  cheek- 
hemes  as  in  the  mask  of  Voltaire,  it  would  appear  much  more  perpendi- 
calar.  This,  however,  would  clearly  detract  from  the  mental  power.  It 
would  cause  the  reflecting  faculties  to  predominate,  only  by  diminishing 
talent  in  the  department  of  observation. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  suppose  that  a  head  does  retreat  considerably, 
still  Individuality  and  the  other  knowing  organs  may  be  larffe ;  and  If 
we  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  range  of  these  powers,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  individual  may  be  deficient  in  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  yet 
be  very  clear.  A  wide  ranffe  of  sciences,  falling  under  the  scope  of  Indi- 
viduality and  Eventuality  chiefly,  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  in  these 
B  person  so  endowed  may  be  very  learned.  Farther,  the  details  of  history, 
statistics,  geography,  and  trade,  all  belong  to  the  department  of  simple 
knowled^ ;  and  in  them  also  he  may  be  eminently  skilled.  And,  finally, 
in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  acuteness  of  observation,  and  the  power 
of  treasuring  up  the  lessons  of  experience,  which  he  may  possess,  con- 
stitute important  elements  in  a  practical  judgment.  If,  then,  to  a  large 
midowment  of  the  knowing  organs  a  nervous  temperament  be  added,  the 
individual  may  be  observing,  active,  and  enterprising;  if  Cautiousness 
be  large,  he  may  be  prudent,  and  rarely  venture  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
abilities  ;  if  Conscientiousness  be  large,  he  may  enjoy  that  delicacy  of 
sentiment  which  discriminates  intuitively  where  the  right  lies,  and  where 
the  path  of  honour  terminates  ;  and  with  these  endowments  there  will  be 
no  wonder  if  he  act  creditably  and  cleverly  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
These  are  not  imaginary  suppositions,  but  descriptions  drawn  from  obser- 
vations made  on  numerous  individuals  engaged  in  active  business.  Such 
persons,  however,  are  never  distinguished  for  profound  and  comprehensive 
views  of  obstract  principles  ;  which  belong  to  the  reflecting  faculties,  not 
yet  treated  of.* 

In  the  preceding  pages  it  is  stated  that  the  faculty  of  Form  perceives 
the  forms  of  objects — Colouring,  their  colour — and  Size,  their  dimensions ; 
that  Individuality  takes  cognizance  of  things  existing,  and  Eventuality  of 
events  in  general.  The  question  naturally  occurs^-If  the  minor  know- 
ing powers  apprehend  all  the  separate  qualities  of  external  objects,  what 
purposes  do  Individuality  and  Eventuality  serve  in  the  mental  economy  1 
One  important  function  of  Individuality  is  to  form  a  single  intellectual 
conception  out  of  the  different  items  of  information  communicated  by  the 
other  knowing  faculties,  which  take  cognizance  of  the  properties  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  In  perceiving  a  tree,  the  object  apprehended  by  the  mind 
is  not  colour,  form,  and  size,  as  separate  qualities  ;  but  a  MTi^/ie  thing  ox 
being  named  a  tree.  The  mind  having,  by  means  of  Individuality,  obtain- 
ed the  idea  of  a  tree,  as  an  individual  existing  object,  may  analyze  it,  and 
resolve  it  into  its  constituent  parts  of  form,  colour,  and  msj^nitude  ;  but 
the  contemplation  of  it  in  this  manner  u  at  once  felt  to  be  widely  different 
from  the  conception  attached  to  the  word  tree  as  a  whole.  Th«  Cax^Xi^tL 
of  IndividuaUty,  therefore,  ie,  to  imbody  the  sep&itiU  Q\A\ii«ikX%  Vqi\C>si^^ 

'  This  subject  ie  more  fiiUy  illuitrated  in  Th»  Pfcrenotoncal  JowtmI^'^^ vcu^ 
yf.  48,67.  • 
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by  these  other  knowing  faculties  into  one,  and  to  |irodiice  out  of  them 
conceptions  of  aggregate  objects  as  a  whole ;  which  objects  are  alterwanl 
viewed  by  the  mind  as  individaal  ezistiog  things,  and  axe  remembered  and 
spoken  of  as  such,  without  our  thinking  of  their  constituent  parts.  Chil- 
dren early  use  sad  understand  general  terms,  such  as  tree,  mauj  ship ;  and 
the  organ  of  Individuality  is  for  the  most  part  prominently  developed  in 
them. 

Farther,  Form,  Colouring,  and  Size  furnish  certain  elementary  con- 
ceptions, which  Individuality  unites  and  conceives  as  one,  such  as  Man. 
The  faculty  of  Number,  called  into  action,  gives  the  idea  of  plurality ;  and 
that  of  Order  furnishes  the  idea  of  gradations  of  rank  and  arrangement. 
Now,  Individuality,  receiving  the  intimations  of  all  these  separate  faculties, 
combines  them  again,  and  contemplates  the  combination  as  an  individual 
objecty  and  this  is  an  army.  After  the  idea  of  an  army  is  thus  formed, 
the  mind  drops  the  recollection  of  the  constituent  parts,  and  thinks  of  the 
segregate  only^  or  of  the  combined  conception  formed  by  Individuality ; 
and  regards  it  as  a  single  object. 

Eventuality  is  surrounded  by  Individuality,  Locality,  Comparison,  and 
Causality,  and  forms  individual  conceptions  from  their  combined  intima- 
tions. A  storm  is  not  a  specific  existing  object,  nor  is  it  a  quality  of  any- 
thing ;  yet  the  mind  clearly  apprehend  it.  It  is  the  result  of  certain 
physical  elements  in  violent  commotion,  and  all  the  faculties  last  enume- 
rated, together  with  Eventuality  itself,  which  observes  motion,  combine 
in  furnishing  individual  conceptions,  which  Eventuality  unites  into  one 
idea,  designated  by  the  word  siorm.  Revolution  is  another  example :  a 
revolution  does  not  exist  in  nature  as  a  substantive  thing,  but  arises  from 
the  combined  action  of  numerous  moral  and  physical  causes,  the  result 
of  which  Eventuality  conceives  as  one  event. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  phrenological  system,  which  at  first  si^t 
appears  rude  ajad  unphilosophical,  harmonizing  thus  simply  and  beautifmly 
with  nature.  Had  it  been  constructed  by  imagination  or  reflection  alone, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  objection  of  the  minor  knowing  faculties, 
rendering  Individuality  and  Eventuality  superfluous,  would  have  appeared 
so  strong  and  insurmountable,  as  to  have  insured  the  exclusion  of  one 
Or  other  as  unnecessary ;  and  yet,  until  both  were  discovered  and  ad- 
mitted, the  formation  of  such  terms  as  those  we  have  considered  was 
altogether  inexplicable. 

Gbnus  III.— REFLECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

Thc  intellectual  faculties  which  we  have  considered  furnish  us  with 
knowledge  of  objects,  their  qualities  and  relations,  and  also  of  events ; 
those  which  we  proceed  to  treat  of  "  act,"  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  expresses  it, 
**  on  all  the  other  sensations  and  notions ;"  in  other  words,  they  judge,  not 
of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  external  objects,  but  of  the  relations  of 
diflferent  classes  of  ideas  produced  by  the  perceptive  faculties.  They 
minister  to  the  direction  ana  gratification  of  all  the  other  powers,  and  con- 
stitute what  we  call  reason  or  reflection. 

34.  COMPARISON. 

Dr.  Gall  often  conversed  on  philosophical  subjects  with  a  savanif  pos- 
sessing much  vivacity  of  mind.     Whenever  the  latter  was  put  to  difliculty 
in  ligoroQBly  proving  his  positions,  he  alwa^a  had  recourse  to  a  compan* 
«oo.     By  this  means  he  in  a  manneT  ^VnxM  Vi\«  \dA%%>  «xA\ia&  ^s^i^ngcMoitak 
wwn  defaated  and  carried  along  wi\h\ttnv\  «8wi\»^VAc\i>B»  «»x^x«w 
pndace  by  simple  argument.    Aa  soon  as  l>t.  OaJ^  v««iW«A  ^^»x^\sv\«8ft. 
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Ums  was  a  characteristic  tzait  of  mind,  be  examined  his  head,  and  foand  an 
emioeoce  of  the  form  of  a  reversed  pyramid  on  the  upper  and  middle  portion 
of  the  frontal  bone.  He  confirmed  the  observation  by  many  subsequent  in- 
stances. He  names  the  quality  *'  perspicacity,  sagacity,  esprit  de  compa- 
rowon."  Examples  of  the  appearance  of  the  organ,  when  large  and  small, 
aregiyen  on  page  308. 

llie  faculty  gives  the  po^er  of  perceiving  resemblances  and  analogies. 
Tone  may  compare  different  notes  ;  Colouring  contrast  different  shades ; 
but  Comparison  may  compare  a  tint  and  a  note,  a  form  and  a  colour,  which 
the  other  faculties  by  themselves  could  not  accomplish.*  "  The  great 
aim  of  this  faculty,"  says  Dr  Spurzheim,  **  seems  to  be  to  form  abstract 
ideas,  generalizations,  and  to  establish  harmony  among  the  operations  of 
the  other  faculties.  Colouring  compares  colours  with  each  other,  and 
feels  their  harmony,  but  Comparison  adapts  the  colours  to  the  object 
which  is  represented ;  it  will  reject  lively  colours  to  present  a  gloomy 
scene.  The  laws  of  music  are  particular,  and  Tune  compares  tones ;  but 
Comparison  chooses  the  music  according  to  the  situations  where  it  is 
executed.  It  blames  dancing  music  in  a  church  ;  it  is  opposed  to  walk- 
ing with  fine  clothes  in  the  dirt,  to  superb  furniture  beside  common  things ; 
it  feels  the  relation  between  the  inferior  and  superior  feelings,  and  gives 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  Its  influence,  however,  presupposes  the 
activity  of  the  other  faculties,  and  it  cannot  act  upon  them  if  they  are  in- 
active. This  explains  why  some  persons  have  taste  and  good  judgment 
in  one  respect  and  not  in  another.  He  who  is  deprived  of  Reverence, 
may  not  be  careful  enough  about  ifs  application.  He  may  deride  what 
others  respect.  But  if  another  possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  and  at  the 
same  time  Comparison,  he  will  wish  to  bring  his  Reverence  into  harmony 
with  his  other  powers." 

Comparison  thus  takes  the  widest  range  of  nature  within  it^  sphere. 
"  It  compares,"  sj^s  Mr.  Scott,  **  things  of  the  most  opposite  kind,  draws 
analogies,  and  discovers  resemblances  between  them,  often  the  most  unex- 
pected and  surprising.  It  compares  a  liffht,  seen  afar  off*  in  a  dark  night, 
to  a  good  deed  shining  in  a  naughty  wond  ;  it  compares  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  If  we  would  describe  more  minutely 
and  accurately,"  he  continues,  *'  what  are  the  kinds  of  resemblances 
which  this  faculty  discovers,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  they  are  in  no 
case  direct  resemblances,  such  as  are  perceived  by  the  observing  powers, 
but  relative  resemblances,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  resemblances,  not 
between  the  objects  themselves,  but  between  their  relations  to  other  objects. 
What  resemblance  is  there,  for  instance,  between  a  ffood  action  and  the 
light  of  a  candlo  1  None  whatever  directly  ;  but  relatively  there  is  felt 
to  be  a  resemblance,  when  the  light  appears  brighter  because  of  the  sur- 
rounding darkness,  and  when  the  good  action  is  set  off"  by  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  "f  It  finds  analogies  between 
the  qualities  of  matter  and  mind  ;  and  from  these  comparisons  and  analo- 
gies a  great  part  of  language,  expressive  of  the  qualities  of  mind,  is  drawn ; 
**  a  great  part  of  it  being  ^most  metaphorical,  and  applied  originally  in  its 
literal  sense  to  designate  qualities  of  matter."  For  this  reason  the  lan- 
guage of  every  nation  proves  whether  this  organ  is  much  or  little  deve- 
loped in  the  greatest  number  of  its  individuals  If  they  have  this  faculty  in 
a  high  degree,  their  language  is  replete  with  figure.  Dr.  Murray  Pater- 
son  mentions  that  the  Hindostanee  language  abounds  in  figures,  and  that 
Comparison  is  larger  than  Causality  in  the  heads  of  the  Hindoos  in  general,  t 

*  See  Gall  Sur  let  Fonctums  du  Cerveau^  vi.,406*,  PKren.  Jo\nm./v«.,%'2SL\ 
n.,  384;  and  ix.,  435,  495.    Also  above,  p.  253. 
/  EssAjr  OB  the  Faculty  of  Comparison ;  Phren,  Jotim.)  "VoV  w.,  t^»^S6L. 
t  jyans.  of  the  Phrm.  Soc.,  p.  437. 
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This  faculty  gives  rifle  to  proverbs,  whkh  convey  instruction  under 
figurative  expressions. 

It  attaches  us  to  comparison,  without  determining  its  kinds ;  for  every 
one  must  choose  his  analogies  according  to  his  knowledge,  or  from  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  his  other  fi^ulties.  He  who  has  Locality  in  a  high 
degree,  derives  thence  his  examples  ;  while  another,  in  whom  Form  pre- 
dominates, will  illustrate  his  subject  from  it.  Dr.  Chalmers  draws  his 
illustrations  from  mechanics  and  astronomy  ;  and  the  organs  which  take 
cognizance  of  these  are  large  in  his  head. 

According  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  Comparison  takes  cognizance,  not  only  of 
resemblances,  but  also  of  differences. .  This  view  is  opposed  by  Mr.  Scott, 
who  attributes  the  perception  of  differences  to  the  organ  of  Wit ;  an  opi- 
nion in  which  he  is  supported  by  several  metaphysicians  before  quoted.* 

This  faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  what  is  frequently  called  reasoning, 
but  which  is  very  different  from  the  correct  and  severe  inductions  of  a 
sound  logic  ;  namely,  it  endeavours  to  prove  that  one  thing  is  of  such  and 
such  a  nature,  because  it  resembles  another  which  is  so  and  so~-in  short, 
it  reasons  by  analogy,  and  is  prone  to  convert  an  illustration  into  an  ar|^- 
ment.  The  published  sermons  of  the  late  Mr.  Logan,  minister  of  Leith, 
afford  an  example  of  the  productions  of  this  kind  of  intellect.  He  is 
always  establishing  a  proposition,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  analyze  pro- 
foundly, he  appe/irs  to  be  an  argumentative  preacher ;  but  his  argument 
is  not  induction — it  is  a  mere  statement  oT  analogies,  closed  by  an  infe- 
rence that  the  case  in  point  must  be  as  he  views  it,  otherwise  it  would  be 
an  exception  to  the  ordinary  arrai^gements  of  nature.  The  tendency  of 
Comparison  is  to  perceive  only  resemblances,  or  rather  to  lose  sight  of  the 
differences  of  things  ;  and,  as  a  difference  in  one  poiqt  out  of  a  hundred 
frequently  destroys  the  whole  force  of  the  analogy^  no  reasoning  is  so 
ofien  false  and  super6cial  as  that  of  persons  in  whom  Comparison  is  the 
leading  intellectual  or^n,  but  in  whom,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  large.  The 
late  Professor  Playfaur  may  be  cited  as  an  example  in  opposition  to  these. 
In  him  Causality  and  Comparison  were  both  large  ana  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  his  comparisons  are  merely  illustrations.  His  conclusions,  in 
general,  stand  in  the  relation  of  necessary  consequences  to  his  premises. 

This  faculty  is  more  rarely  deficient  than  any  of  the  other  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  Scripture  is  addressed  to  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  being 
replete  with  analogies  and  comparisons.  From  giving  readiness  in  per- 
ceiving analogies  and  resemblances,  it  is  one  element  in  instantaneous 
acuteness.  The  organ  is  largely  developed  in  a  neighbouring  nation  ;  and 
it  is  correctly  observed  by  an  anonymous  writer,  that  '*  ingenuity  in  dis- 
covering unexpected  glimpses  and  superficial  coincidences  m  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life,  the  French  possess  m  an  eminent  degree.'*!  In  schools 
the  best  scholars  generally  have  much  Language  and  Comparison.  In 
children  the  organ  of  Comparison  is  usually  well  developed ;  and  it  is 
remarked  by  a  practical  writer,  that  **  children  come  both  to  understand 
and  to  relish  a  figurative  expression  much  sooner  than  we  might  natorally 
be  led  to  imagine."!  **  Children,"  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  **  are  all,  more 
or  less,  pleased  with  the  perception  of  resemblances  and  of  analogy."^ 
The  faculty  is  of  essential  service  to  orators  and  popular  preachers.  It 
and  Eventuality  are  the  largest  organs  in  the  forehead  of  William  Pitt 
It  is  large  also  in  the  busts  of  Curran,  Chalmers,  Burke,  and  Jeffrey.  In 
Mr.  T.  Moore  it  is  very  large ;  and,  in  the  eighth  number  of  The  West- 
minster Reviewt  it  was  remarked,  that  there  are  two  thousand  five  hundred 
similes  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  besides  metaphors  and  allegorical  expres- 

*  Page  252.  f  Edinbttrgh  Review^  Nov.,  1820,  p.  389. 

I  Wood's  Account  oftkt  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  1828,  p.  179 
i  Practical  Edvcation^  voL  m.,^.  9^. 
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MODS.  Dr.  OtD  correelly  obterres,  that  cloae  reasoning  and  ri^d  indac- 
tkm  are  always  disagrteable  to  a  popular  aadience,  because  their  faculties 
■re  not  caltivated  nor  exercised  to  follow  abstract  conceptions.  The  great 
cbarm  of  popalar  speakers,  therefore,  consists  in  perspicuity  of  statement 
and  copiousness  of  illustration. 

From  giving  power  of  illustration  and  command  of  figures,  this  faculty 
it  of  great  importance  to  the  poet ;  and  it  aids  Wit  also,  by  suggesting 
analogies.  By  common  observers,  indeed,  the  metaphors,  ampHncations, 
allegories,  and  analogies,  which  Comparison  supplies,  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  products  of  Ideality,  although  they  are  very  ditferent. 
Ideality,  being  a  senthnent,  when  greatly  excited,  infuses  passion  and 
enthusiasm  into  the  mind,  and  prompts  it  to  soar  after  the  magnificent, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  sublime,  as  objects  congenial  to  its  constitution.* 
Comparison,  on  the  other  hand,  being  an  intellectual  power,  produces  no 
^vid  passion,  no  intense  feeling  or  enthusiasm ;  it  coolly  and  calmly  plays 
off  its  sparkling  firo-works,  and  takes  its  direction  from  the  other  powers 
with  which  it  is  combined.  If  united  with  great  Individuality  and  Caus- 
ality in  any  individual,  the  comparisons  employed  will  be  copious,  inge- 
nious, and  appropriate ;  but  if  Ideality  be  not  large,  they  will  not  be 
impassioned,  elevated,  and  glowin^f.  Add  to  Comparison,  again,  a  large 
Ideality,  as  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  its  similes  will  now  twinkle  in  delicate 
loveliness  like  a  star,  now  blaze  in  meridian  splendour  like  the  sun,  while 
intense  feeling  and  lofty  enthusiasm  will  give  strength  and  majesty  to  all 
its  conceptions. 

The  organ  of  Comparison  is  large  in  Franklin,  Roscoe,  Edwards,  Henri 
Quatre,  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  Hindoos ;  and  deficient  in  the  Caribs. 

Till  recently  the  function  of  this  organ  has  been  considered  as  limited 
to  a  perception  of  general  resemblance  between  ideas  conmared  ;  but  a 
new  view  has  been  suggested  by  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Uewett  Wat- 
son. He  conceives  that  its  simple  function  probably  is*  **  a  perception  of 
conditions  ,**'  and  he  proposes  the  term  Conditionality  as  its  name.  It  is 
admitted,  says  he,  that  the  faculty  of  Form  compares  forms.  Tune  com- 
pares notes,  and  Colouring  compares  colours.  In  these  faculties  com- 
parison is  a  mode  of  activity  only ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  to 
assign  comparison  to  another  organ  as  its  primitive  function.  The  organ 
zxxiv,  therefore,  will  probably  originate  some  specific  perceptions  dis- 
tmct  in  kind  from  those  of  any  other  oigan ;  and  its  comparisons  will  be 
made  between  it»  own  perceptions  only,  as  is  the  case  with  every  other 
intellectual  faculty.     A  few  illustrations  will  render  these  ideas  more  clear. 

When  we  utter  the  word  marit  we  address  Individuality  alone ;  we 
speak  of  a  beine  which  exists,  without  specifying  his  form,  size,  colour, 
or  weight ;  without  mentioning  his  actions ;  and  without  intimating  his 
condition.  When  we  say  **  the  man  walks,"  we  add  a  new  idea,  thKt  of 
walking :  in  this  proposition  we  call  in  the  aid  of  Eventuality,  which  con- 
ceives action  or  events.  If  we  say  "  the  tall  man  walks,"  we  sddress 
Size,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality  ;  or  if  we  say  "  the  black  man  rides," 
then  Colouring,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality  coihbine  in  uttering  and  in 
understanding  the  proposition*  But,  suppose  that  we  are  told  that  the 
"  miserable  man  runs  along  the  road  ;"  here  we  have,  first,  the  msn — 
second,  his  condition,  miserable — and,  third,  his  action,  runmng :  now, 

*  It  is  under  the  infiuenee  of  Ideality  that 

**  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
And  as  imagination  tK>dies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  iiol\mi^ 
A  Iocs!  habitation  and  a  name." 
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what  organ  takes  cognizance  of  his  condition  T'  It  is  obyiout  that  it  maftt 
be  an  organ  distinct  from  the  other  two,  because  the  mind  can  conceive 
the  man  without  his  action ;  it  can  conceive  the  man  and  his  action  with- 
out thinking  of  his  condition,  and  his  condition  without  adverting  to  his 
action :  his  condition  is,  therefore,  a  third  and  separate  consideration, 
introduced  as  an  article  of  additional  information.  Again,  suppose  that 
we  are  tok)  that  Mr.  A.  and  Miss  B.  were  married  last  week  at  the  altar 
of  their  parish  church :  the  information  would  be  communicated  by,  and 
addressed  to,  the  organ  of  Individuality,  which  takes  cognizance  of  Mr.  A. 
and  Miss  B.  as  individuals,  and  the  altar  and  church  as  things  which  exist ; 
Locality  would  give  us  the  notion  of  the  place  of  the  marriage,  and  Time 
of  the  date  of  it ;  but  in  all  this  no  information  would  be  acquired  of  the 
condition  of  the  parties.  Now,  suppose  that  we  should  meet  them  coming 
from  the  church,  and  should  wish  them  "  much  happiness  "  in  their  **  new 
eondifionf"  it  is  evident  that  some  conceptions  different  from  the  former 
are  added.  We  now  contemplate  them  in  the  *^  married  condition,"  and 
we  express  our  wish,  that  they  may  live  happily  in  that  state. 

Mr.  Watson's  idea  is,  that  .the  primitive  function  of  Comparison  is  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  condition  (as  alive,  dead,  warm,  cold,  healthy,  or 
sick)  in  which  beings  and  inanimate  objects  exist ;  and  that  it  compares 
the  conditions,  just  as  Colouring  compares  colours,  and  Tune  compares 
notes.  Of  all  the  means  of  creatins  interest  or  affording  illustration,  the 
specification  of  the  condition  of  objects  or  beings  is  the  most  effectual. 
Thus,  the  man  exists^  is  announced  by  Individuality,  and  produces  little 
interest ;  the  man  dieSf  is  announced  by  Individuality  and  Eventuality, 
and  is  more  affecting ;  but  the  ^^good  and  just  young  man  dies,",  stirs  up 
a  far  deeper  emotion  ;  and  it  is  the  addition  of  his  qualities  and  condition, 
**good,  just,  and  youns,"  that  makes  the  difference.  Poets  and  orators, 
therefore,  in  whom  this  faculty  is  strong,  will  possess  vivid-  perceptions 
of  the  condition  or  stale  of  objects  and  beings  ;  and  if  every  faculty  com- 
pares its  own  objects,  this  will  compare  conditions.  If  Mr.  Watson's  view 
be  correct,  we  ought  to  find  authors  in  whom  Individuality  predominates, 
illustrating  their  subject  chiefly  by  comparing  simple  individual  objects  ; 
those  in  whom  Eventuality  predominates,  illustrating  by  comparing  ac- 
tions ;  and  those  in  whom  the  organ  now  under  discussion  predominates, 
illustrating  by  comparing  conditions  or  states  ;  and  such  accordingly 
appears  to  be  actually  the  case.  The  following  illustrations  are  furnished 
chiefly  by  Eventuality  : 

**  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  huge  weight  to  throwj 
The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  woi^s  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main." 

Pope. 

Mr.  Wataon  observes,  that  in  Sheridan  Individuality  and  Eventuality 
are  large,  and  Comparison  only  full ;  and  the  example  already  given  on 
page  309,  from  his  works,  corresponds  with  this  developement. 

In  Moore  Individuality  is  large.  Eventuality  deficient,  and  Comparison 
very  large  ;  and  his  descriptions  are  confined  so  much  to  conditions,  that 
any  artist  who  should  attempt  to  transfer  one  of  his  beauties  to  canvass, 
would  find  it  necessary  to  invent  every  item  of  form,  proportion,  colour, 
and  indeed  everything  except  condition.  "  The  harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  halls  "  is  a  good  example  of  this ;  the  whole  piece  being  but  a  de- 
scription and  comparison  of  conditions.  In  another  short  poem,  "  Though 
Fate,  my  girl,  may  bid  us  part,"  the  same  occurs  ;  and  the  following  is 
another  example : 
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"  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together,  ' 

IVe  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 

l^ome  banquet  hall  deserted  ; 
Wh($se  lights  are  fled,  whose  garland's  dead ; 

And  all  but  he  departed/' 

It  is  quite  obvious,  that  condition  is  the  prominent  feature — ^indeed,  almost 
the  whole  physiognomy— of  these  lines. 

In  the  busts  o?  Pope  Individuality  is  moderately  developed,  Eventu- 
ality very  large,  and  Comparison  considerable.  **  The  styles  of  Pope  and 
Moore,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  **  seem  to  be  quite  contrasted  in  this  respect — 
that  Pope  narrates  all  the  circumstances  of  his  stories  in  succession,  as 
they  may  be  supposed  to  occur.  Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  fives  us  a 
series  of  highly  •finished  pictures,  describing  clearly  and  beautifully  the  state 
of  the  earth,  atmosphere,  sky,  clouds,  and  dramatis  persona^  for  the  time 
being,  but  by  no  means  with  that  regular  sequence  of  occurrences  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Pope.  His  stories  are  the  whole  routine  of  real  life ; 
those  of  MooBO  staee-representations,  where  a  good  deal  is  done  behind 
the  scenes,  and  only  the  most  effective  parts  brought  into  view.  Pope 
writes  historical  documents  with  the  minute  accuracy  and  detail  of  a 
Welsh  pedigree ;  Moore*s  pen  is  like  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  and  creates 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  where  we  see  the  same  persons  in  different  situa- 
tions at  diiferent  periods,  but  with  no  more  information  of  what  becomes 
of  them  in  the  interim,  that  we  can  obtain  concerning  the  noon-day  dwel- 
ling of  Oberon,  or  the  Ghost  of  Royal  Hamlet.  Their  styles  being  thus 
different,  we  should  expect  their  similes  to  exhibit  a  corresponding  diversity, 
if  there  be  really  no  special  organ  o(  Comparison  :  those  of  Pope  should  be 
less  strongly  characterized  by  resemblance  of  condition,  and  show  a  greater 
and  more  proportional  variety  in  the  points  of  similitude  ;  the  compsrisons 
should  be  more  diversified,  and  the  resemblances  more  comprehensive.*'* 

I  communicated  Mr.  Watson's  ideas  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  before  they 
w6re  published  in  The  Phrenological  Journal ;  and  he  favoured  me  with 
the  following  remarks,  in  a  letter,  dated  Dublin,  16th  May,  1830  :  *'  My 
description  of  Comparison  involves  the  essence  of  Mr.  Watson's  ideas. 
Among  your  examples,  young  horse  belongs  to  it,  but  not  lively  horse. 
The  horse  being  lively^  is  known  by  Eventuality,  in  the  same  way  as 
motion  in  general.  The  generality  of  attributes  and  all  abstract  ideas 
and  general  notions  are  conceived  by  Comparison.  Condition  indicates 
not  only  state,  but  also  cause ;  and  if  Comparison  shall  be  replaced  by 
another  term,  it  cannot  be  Conditionality.  Abstraction  or  generalization 
should  be  preferable.  Vcrgleichender  Scharfsinn  is  very  significant :  it 
compares,  discriminates,  separates,  abstracts,  adapts,  and  generalizes. 
The  philosophers  styled  Nominalists  had  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  while 
Individuality  was  predominant  in  the  Realists.  Comparison  compares 
conditions  or  states,  and  conditions  or  causes.  Its  essential  result  is 
generalization  and  discrimination. 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  Phrenology  Dr.  S.  adverts  to  Mr.  Watson's 
view  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  this  gentleman 
is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Phrenology  ;  he  is  destined  to  render  great 
service  to  its  cause,  but  my  Comparison  makes  me  diffier  from  him  as  to 
the  essential  function  of  this  faculty.... In  my  opinion,  the  cognizance  of 
different  conditions  is  tested  by  Eventuality.  This  faculty  not  only  shows 
the  active,  but  also  the  passive  and  neutral  verbs.  It  perceives  a  man 
walking,  but  also  a  man  being  carried,  a  man  asleep,  two  persons  being 
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ma^ed.  To  be  young  or  old,  good,  just,  or  the  contrary,  sre  phyaical  or 
moral  evenU,  which  are  made  known  to  Eventuality.  Hence,  there  is 
DO  necessity  of  a  new  organ  of  Conditionality.*' 

Mr.  Watson's  latest  remarks  on  Comparison  are  contained  in  the  tenth 
Tolume  of  The  Phrenological  Journal.  "  By  comparing,"  says  he,  **  the 
developements  of  several  authors  and  private  acquaintances  with  their 
styles  of  writing  and  thinking,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  compariton 
was  only  a  mental  process,  and  ought  to  be  classed  with  perception,  con- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  and  other  terms  which  aj^iear  to  express  a 
state  of  functional  activity,  not  the  kind  of  ideas  formed  in  the  cerebral 
organs.  This  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  by  finding  that  the  tendency 
to  compare  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  or- 
gan named  Comparison,  and  thai  the  sense  of  resemblance  and  difference, 
hke  that  of  memory,  was  always  manifested  most  strongly  in  the  ideas 
presumed  to  l>e  formed  by  the  largest  organs.  The  next  step  wss  to 
ascertain  the  kind  of  ideas  existing  or  formed  in  the  organ  hitherto  called 
Comparison.  On  carefully  examining  the  works  of  authors  in  whom  this 
organ  was  predominant,  I  believed  to  have  detected  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  describe  and  to  compare  Certain  trains  of  ideas,  touching  the  condition 
or  states  of  external  nature  and  internal  feelings ;  while  the  wcMrks  of 
Others,  in  whom  this  organ  was  moderately  developed,  were  comparatively 
devoid  of  such  tendency,  but  were  j^one  to  describe  and  compare  other 
trains  of  ideas.  Hence  came  the  suggestion  of  this  organ  taking  cogni- 
zance of  such  ideas,  and  remembering  ana  comparing  those  ideas,  just  as 
Form  is  said  to  remember  and  compare  shapes.  Although  the  works  of 
Spurzheim  do  not  give  this  view,  his  own  ideas  about  the  function  of  the 
organ  seem  to  have  approximated  to  it,  because,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Combe's 
epistolary  intimation  of  my  conclusions,  he  wrote,  *  Comparison  compares 
conditions  or  states,  and  conditions  or  causes.  Its  essential  result  is 
eeneralizalion  and  discrimination.'  Mr.  Hancock  says  that  my  term  '  coo- 
ditions '  does  not  convey  to  his  mind  any  very  distinct  ideas.  The  fault 
may  be  personal,  not  verbal,  as  it  appears  that  Spurzheim  distinctly  com- 
prehended the  ideas  that  it  should  excite.  I  diner  from  Spurzheim  and 
Mr.  Scott  in  still  thinking  that  each  organ  (or  pair  of  organs)  generalizes 
and  discriminates  its  own  ideas  only.  The  heads  of  several  persons 
eminent  in  the  physical  sciences  evince  only  a  moderate  developement  of 
Comparison,  yet  these  sciences  require  generalization  and  discrimination 
to  a  great  extent.  Half  the  science  of  botany,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
entomology,  turn  on  discriminations  of  objects  nearly  alike,  or  in  uniting 
them  into  general  groups  in  accordance  with  certain  resemblances  in  their 
physical  properties.  Why,  therefore,  is  the  organ  of  Con^iarison  not 
always  large  in  eminent  botanists  and  entomologists,  if  this  organ  be 
necessary  to  generalization  and  discrimination  of  idl  kinds  of  ideas  alike  1 
A^ain,  if  Comparison  *  compares  conditions  or  states,'  what  organ  per- 
cetves  and  remembers  themi"* 

The  views  of  Dr.  Yimont  on  this  subject  are  identical  with  those  of 
Mr.  Watson ;  he  names  the  faculty  "  Comparaison  ou  apprkiatiffn  de 
Vitat  des  choseSj^*  and  illustrates  its  nature  thus :  When  a  piece  of  ice 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  over  the  fire.  Form,  Size,  and  Colouring  take  cogni- 
zance of  its  appearance  ;  and,  when  it  melts,  the  change  is  perceived  by 
Eventuality.^  All  these  perceptions  may  toke  place  without  any  idea 
arising,  of  a  relation  between  the  state  of  the  now  liquid  substance,  and 
the  same  state  in  other  substances,  such  as  lead,  mercury,  or  milk.  What 
then,  says  he,  is  the  faculty  which  recognises  that  sUte  of  one  body  rela- 
tively to  another,  so  as  to  make  known  its  qualities  expressed  by  tkt 

•  Pknn,  /onrn.^  voL  Xm  p.  KM. 
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•djecthre  in  langpage !  Doabtless,  he  answers,  Comparison  ;>  or,  as  Be 
prefers  to  name  it,  "  Tappreciation  de  Tetat  des  corps,  mais  avec  I'id^ 
de  rapprochement  on  de  relation."*  He  alludes  to  Mr.  Watson's  essay 
in  Tke  Phrenological  Journal^  and  adds  the  remark — ill-founded,  as  it 
appears  to  mo — that,  **  although  the  arguments  of  that  phrenologist  are 
▼ery  ingenious,  his  theory  seems  to  be  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
comparison,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Gall." 

It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  this  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower 
animals.  Dr.  G^ll  says  that  man  alone  is  endowed  with  it,  but  Dr. 
Vimont  has  been  led,  by  studying  the  actions  of  certain  animals,  such  as 
the  dog,  elephant,  orang-outang,  and  bear,  to  consider  these  creatures  as 
not  destitute  of  the  faculty. 

35.  CAUSALITY. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  general  observation,  that  men  possessing 
a  profound  and  comprehensive  intellect,  such  as  Socrates,  Bacon,  and 
Graiileo,  have  the  npper  part  of  the  forehead  greatly  developed.  At 
Vienna  Dr.  Gall  remarked,  that  in  the  most  zealous  disciples-  of  Kant, 
men  distinguished  for  profound,  penetrating,  metaphysical  talent,  the  parts' 
of  the  brain  lying  immediately  at  the  sides  of  the  organ  of  Comparison 
were  distinctly  enlarged.  He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  subsequently  saw  a 
mask  of  Kant  himself,  moulded  after  death,  and  perceived  an  extraor- 
dinary projection  of  these  parts.  At  a  later  period  they  became  per- 
iiHially  acquainted  with  Fichte,  and  found  a  developement  of  that  region 
•till  larger  than  in  Kant.  Innumerable  additional  observations  satisfied 
them  concerning  the  function  of  this  organ  r  Dr.  Gall  named  it  "  Esprit 
mitaphyriquey  Profondeur  d'esprit,*^  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  "Causality." 
This  organ  and  Comparison  are  large  in  Melancthon,  p.  86,  Tasso,  p. 
232,  Chaucer  and  Ijocke,  p.  244,  and  Michael  Angclo,  p.  277  ;  small  m 
Idiot,  p.  46,  New  Hollander,  p.  52,  and  Giiffiths,  p.  200. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  says  :  *'  A  cause,  in  the  fullest  definition  which  it 
philosophically  admits,  may  be  said  to  bo  that  which  immediately  precede* 
any  change,  and  which,  existing  at  any  iinu  in  similar  circumstances,  has 
been  always^  and  will  be  always,  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  change. 
Priority  is  the  sequence  observed,  and  invariableness  of  antecedence  in 
the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are  the  elements,  and  the  only 
elements,  combined  in  the  notion  of  a  cause."  This  is  a  definition,  by 
means  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  of  the  function  of  Causality,  but 
it  is  not  complete.  When  we  treat  of  a  primitive  power  of  the  mind,  all 
that  we  can  do  i«,  to  describe  it,  to  state  the  obiects  which  excite  it,  and 
to  give  it  a  name.  We  cannot,  by  means  of  a  definition,  enable  a  person 
who  never  experienced  it,  to  understand  what  it  is.  The  definition  of 
Dr.  Brown  describes,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  perception  of  causation  is  excited  ;  but  it  does  not  convey  any  notion 
of  the  primitive  mental  faculty  by  which  the  perception  is  accomplished. 
In  addition  to  the  invariable  sequence  which  Eventuality  perceives,  a 
notion  of  power  or  efficiency  in  the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent 
appears  to  me  to  arise  in  the  mind  when  contemplating  instances  of  cau- 
sation in  nature ;  and  this  notion  seems  to  be  the  mental  affection -con 
nected  with  the  organ  of  Causality. 

It  is  said,  that  it  is  only  by  experience,  or  by  observing  the  invariableness 
of  the  sequence,  that  we  discover  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect ;  and 
this  is  true  :  but  in  this  respect  Causality  does  not  differ  from  the  other 
fvsulties.  Caloric,  as  something  existing  in  nature,  is  one  thing,  and  the 
•ensation  of  heat  produced  by  it  in  the  human  body  is  another.    Before 

♦  Traite  de  Phrenolagis,  tome  ii.,  p.  382. 
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the  mind  can  experience  the  sensation,  heat  most  be  applied  to  the  nerves; 
bat  even  after  tne  sensation  has  been  felt,  the  mind  knows  nothing  about 
what  caloric  is  in  itself,  or  how  it  comes  to  have  the  qaality  of  causing 
the  sensation.  All  that  the  mind  discovers  is,  that  caloric,  be  it  what  it 
may,  exists ;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  certain  effects  in  matter, 
and  of  exciting  in  the  living  body  that  peculiar  feeling  which  is  named 
heat  or  warmth.  The  same  holds  in  regard  to  Causality.  A  cause  must 
manifest  itself  by  producine  an  effect,  before  the  mind  can  know  itfe  pre- 
sence. The  application  ofcaloric  to  the  nerves  produces  the  feeling  of 
heat ;  and  the  presentment  of  an  instance  of  causation  excites  in  Cau- 
sality the  notion  that  a  cause  exists.  Suppose  a  bent  bow,  with  ui  arrow 
drawn  to  the  head,  but  retained  in  this  position,  to  be  presented,  it  is 
said  that  Causality,  prior  to  experience,  could  never  discover  that,  on  the 
restraining  power  being  withdrawn,  the  bow  would  expand  and  propel  the 
arrow ;  and  this  is  quite  correct ;  because  a  bow  in  this  condition  is  an 
object  which  excites  only  the  faculties  of  Form,  Size,  Colouring,  and  In- 
dividuality. It  is  an  object  of  still  life,  of  simple  existence  ;  when  it  ex- 
pands, and  the  arrow  starts  from  the  string,  it  becomes  an  object  of  Even- 
tuahty,  which  perceives  the  motion  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  perception  of 
Ihe  bow  and  the  motion,  an  impression  is  generated,  that  the  expansion 
was  the  cause  of  the  arrow*s  motion ;  and  this  impression  is  produced  by 
Causality.  The  most  illiterate  savage  would  repeat  the  operation  in  the 
confidence  that  the  effect  would  follow.  A  monkey,  however,  although 
it  might  find  the  arrow  very  useful  in  knocking  down  fruit  which  it  couU 
not  reach  with  its  paws,  would  not  repeat  the  operation,  although  presented 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.  It  possesses  hands  and  arms  quite  adapted  to 
draw  the  string ;  but  having  no  organ  of  Causality,  it  would  not  conceive 
the  notion  of  causation :  it  might  see  the  phenomena  succeed  each  other, 
without  any  idea  of  efficiency  being  excited.* 

*  Beavers  and  others  of  the  lower  animals  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  have 
some  degree  of  Causality.  Beavers  adapt  the  structure  of  their  dam  with 
surprising  sagacity  to  the  pressure  of  the  water;  and,  in  preparing  it,  they 
not  only  cut  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  their  falling  into  the  water,  and 
not  on  dry  land,  hut  select  trees  so  situated,  that,  when  they  do  fall,  the  stream 
shall  carry  them  to  the  spot  where  they  wish  them  to  be  placed.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  in  these  operations ;  and  yet  the 
beaver  cannot  apply  this  knowledge  out  of  its  own  aepartment.  I  am  in- 
clined,  therefore,  to  dve  a  different  explanation.  It  is  probiU)le  that  each 
knowing  faculty  is  adapted  to  the  natiiral  laws  of  its  objects ;  the  organ  of 
Tune  is  fitted,  not  only  to  feel  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  harmony,  but 
instinctively  to  seek  to  obey  them  in  producing  music  ;  it  desires  melodyi 
and  melody  cannot  be  produced  except  in  conformity  with  those  laws :  it 
therefore  tries,  and  tries  again,  until  at  last  it  succeeds  in  producing  sounds 
agreeable  to  itself,  and,  just  because  its  constitution  and  the  laws  of  harmony 
are  in  accordance,  it  at  least  fulfils  these  laws  by  instinctive  impulse,  with- 
out  knowing  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  organs  of  Constructiveness  and 
Wei^^ht,  in  the  beaver,  are  in  like  manner  adapted  to  the  laws  of  motion  and 
^vitation,  aud  that  it  instinctively  obeys  them  witnout  knowing  anything 
of  the  laws  themselves.  This  would  account  for  its  powers  being  perfect, 
yet  limited  in^heir  sphere.  Constructiveness  and  Weight  in  man  also  may 
be  adapted  to  these  laws,  but,  by  the  addition  of  Causality,  he  may  become 
acquainted  with  natural  powers  as  general  agents,  and  capable  of  tracing 
their  general  application.  Thus,  a  beaver,  an  elephant,  and  a  sava^,  may, 
by  the  mere  instinct  of  Weight  and  Momentum,  roll  or  pull  up  an  mclined 
plain  a  heavy  body,  which  they  cannot  lift,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
causes  why  they  succeed  in  raising  it  in  this  way ;  but  a  philosopher,  with 
ISreat  Causality,  may  recognise  the  existence  of  the  cause,  ascertain  the  laws 
of  its  operation,  and  then  adapt  it  to  a  variety  of  purposes.  This  would  ac- 
eount  for  philosophen  often  excelling  in  particular  branches  of  science,  who 
ore  moderately  endowed  wV!t\\  OsnM^v^— -I^^^Ktoa^fiiir  example,  in  matho* 
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Individiiality  and  ETentualiky  take  cognizance  of  things  obvioas  to  the 
MBaea.  Causality  looka  a  little  farther  than  these,  perceives  the  depen- 
dencies of  j^enomena,  and  furnishes  the  idea  of  causation,  as  implying 
efficiency,  or  aooiething  more  than  mere  juxta-position  or  sequence.'  h 
impresses  us  with  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  every  phenomenon  or 
change  in  nature  is  caused  by  somethinff,  and  hence,  by  successive  steps, 
leads  OS  to  the  great  Cause  of  all.  In  looking  at  the  actions  of  men,  it 
inclines  us  to  consider  the  motives,  or  moving  causes,  from  which  they 
proceed.  IndividuaUty  and  Eventuality  apprehend  facts  and  events,  or 
take  cognizance  of  direct  evidence ;  Causality  judges  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  or  that  by  inference.  In  a  trial,  a  juryman,  with  large  Indi- 
viduality and  Eventuality,  and  small  Causality,  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  convicting  on  circumstantial  evidence.  He  in  whom  Causality  is  large 
vrill  often  feel  that  kind  of  proof  to  be  irresistible.  This  faculty  induces 
ns  on  all  occasions  to  ask,  Why  is  this  so  1  It  gives  deep  penetration, 
and  the  perception  of  logical  consequence  in  argument.  It  is  large  in 
persons  who  possess  a  natural  genius  for  metaphysics,  political  economy, 
or  similar  sciences.  When  greatly  larger  than  Individuality,  Eventuality, 
and  Comparison,  it  tends  to  vague  generalities  of  speculation,  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  affairs  of  life ;  and  hence  those  in  whom  it  predom  mates 
are  not  calculated  to  shine  in  general  society.  Their  sphere  of  thought  is 
too  abstract  to  be  reached  by  ordinary  minds  :  they  feel  this,  and  remain 
silent ;  and  hence  are  reputed  dull,  heavy,  and  even  stupid. 

A  great  defect  of  the  organ  renders  the  intellect  superficial ;  and  unfits 
the  individual  for  forming  comprehensive  and  consecutive  views,  either 
in  abstract  science  or  in  business.  Coincidence  only,  and  not  causation, 
is  then  perceived  in  events.  Persons  in  whom  it  is  deficient  are  often 
admirably  fitted  for  common  situations,  or  for  executing  plans  devised  by 
kprofounder  intellects  ;  but,  if  they  are  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  legis- 

matics  and  dynamics ;  while  no  man  is  ever  observed  to  be  eminent  for  his 
talent  of  applying  causation  generally,  who  has  a  deficiency  of  that  kind. 
Some  philosophers,  however,  believe  that  the  lower  animals  possess  some 
degree  of  causality.  Beavers  modify  their  structures  to  adapt  them  to  new 
circumstances,  and  I  have  seen  a  monkey  run  in  terror  when  a  gun  was  pre- 
sented toward  it-vindicating  that,  from  having  seen  it  fired,  it  knew  it  to  be 
a  destructive  engine.  Those  effects  might  result  from  a  very  low  degree  of 
Causality,  sufficient  to  give  perception  of  causation,  but  not  enough  to  lead 
to  the  active  employment  of  causes  to  accomplish  ends  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
remark  in  the  text  would  be  too  broad.  Dr.  vimont  says :  '*!  am  much  in* 
clined  to  believe  that  the  faculty  of  Causidity  exists  in  certain  animals,  such 
as  the  elephant,  the  orang-outang,  and  the  dog ;  though  in  a  degree  so  inferior, 
that  they  cannot  in  this  respect  be  compared  with  man.  I  believe  that  it  is 
to  the  considerable  endowment  of  this  faculty  in  the  latter  that  we  ought 
chiefly  to  ascribe  the  immense  distance  which  exists  between  him  and  the 
brutes.'^  Dr.  Elliotson  observes  :  "  I  see  daily  instances  of  something  de- 
serving some  such  name  as  judgment  or  reason  in  brutes.  To  the  incredu- 
lous I  offer  the  following  anecdote  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Darwin :  *  A  wasp  on 
a  gravel  walk  had  caught  a  fly  nearly  as  large  as  itself.  Kneeling  on  the 
ground,  I  observed  him  separate  the  tail  and  the  bead  from  the  body  part  to 
which  the  wings  were  attached.  He  then  took  the  body  part  in  his  paws, 
and  rose  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  with  it ;  but  a  gentle  breeze  wafting 
the  wings  of  the  fly,  turned  him  round  in  the  air,  and  he  settled  again  with 
his  prey  upon  the  gravel.  I  then  distinctly  observed  hira  cut  off  with  his 
mouth  first  one  of  the  wings  and  then  the  other,  after  which  he  flew  away 
with  it  unmolested  with  the  wind.'  Zoonomia :  Instinct.  The  works  of  the 
two  Hubers  Sw  lis  mcsurs  deftmnnu  indighuSf  furnish  an  abundance  of  most 
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latora,  or  become  directora  in  any  pablic  affiur  embracing  caosation,  it  it 
difficult  to  make  them  comprehend  the  natural  dependencies  of  tbingSi 
and  to  act  according  to  them.     Blind  to  causes  and  to  remote  conse- 

auences,  they  stigmatize  as  visionary  all  intellectual  perceptions  which 
leir  own  minds  cannot  reach  ;  they  reject  principle  as  vain  theory,  are 
captivated  by  ezpedientSi  and  represent  these  as  the  beau  ideal>  of  prac- 
tical wisdom. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that  "the  faculty  of  Individuality  makes  ni 
acquainted  with  objects,  that  of  Eventuality  with  events ;  Comparison 
points  out  their  identity,  analogy,  or  difference,  and  finds  out  their  har- 
mony ;  finally.  Causality  desires  to  know  the  causes  of  all  occurrences. 
Consequently,  these  faculties  together,  pointing  out  general  principles 
and  laws,  and  drawing  conclusions,  inductions,  or  corollaries,  constitute 
the  truly  philosophic  understanding.** 

It  i»  interesting  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  faculty,  strong  or  weak,  in 
the  mental  character,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  occurrences  of  life.  I 
accompanied  two  gentlemen  to  see  a  great,  public  work,  in  one  of  whom 
Indiviauality  was  large  and  Causality  small,  and  in  the  other  of  whom  the 
proportions  of  these  organs  were  reversed.  The  former,  in  surveying  the 
difierent  objects  and  operations,  put  question  after  question  to  the  work- 
men, in  rapid  and  long-continued  succession  ;  and  nearly  all  the  informa- 
tion which  he  carried  away  with  him  was  acquired  in  answer  to  apec'i^c 
interrogatories.  His  mind  scarcely  supplied  a  step  by  its  own  reflection ; 
and  did  not  appear  to  survey  the  operations  as  a  systematic  whole.  The 
latter  individual  looked  a  long  time  in  silence  before  he  put  a  -question  at 
all ;  and  when  he  did  ask  one,  it  was.  What  is  the  use  of  that  1  The 
answer  enabled  his  own  mind  to  supply  a  multitude  of  additional  ideas ; 
he  proceeded  in  his  examination,  and  it  was  only  on  arriving  at  another 
incomprehensible  part  of  the  apparatus,  that  he  again  inquired.  At  last* 
he  got  through  ;  then  turned  back,  and,  with  the  moat  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, contemplated  in  silence  the  operations  from  beginning  to  end  as  an 
entire  system.  I  heard  him  afterward  describe  what  be  had  seen,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  carried  off  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the  princi- 
ples and  objects  of  the  work.  It  is  probable  that  a  superficial  observer 
would  have  regarded  the  first  as  the  acute,  intelligent,  and  observing  man 
of  genius — the  person  who  noticed  everything,  and  asked  about  every- 
thing ;  and  the  latter  as  a  dull,  uninteresting  man,  who  put  only  two  or 
three  questions,  looked  heavily,  and  said  nothing. 

A  gentleman  in  a  boat  was  unexpectedly  desired  to  steer.  He  took 
hold  of  the  helm,  hesitated  a  moment  what  to  do,  and  then  steered  with 
lust  effect.  Being  asked  why  he  hesitated,  he  replied,  "  I  was  unacquaiut- 
ed  with  steering,  and  required  to  think  how  the  helm  acts."  He  was  re- 
quested to  explain  how  thinking  led  him  to  the  point)  and  replied.  That 
he  knew,  from  study,  the  theory  of  the  helm's  action ;  that  he  just  ran 
over  in  his  mind  the  water's  action  upon  it,  and  its  action  on  the  boat,  and 
then  he  saw  the  whole  plainly  before  him.  He  had  a  full  Causality,  and 
not  much  Individuality.  A  person  with  great  Individuality  and  Eventu- 
ality, and  little  Casuality,  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  would  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  the  helm's  action,  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mode 
of  steering :  he  would  havo  turned  it  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left, 
chterved  the  effect,  and  then  acted  accordingly  ;  and  he  might  have  steered 
during  his  whole  subsequent  life,  without  knowing  anything  more  about 
the  matter. 

A  question  arose  in  an  evening  party  concerning  the  cause  of  the  harvest 
moon.  In  one  gentleman  present  Individuality  and  Eventuality  predo- 
minated ;  in  another,  Causality  was  the  larger  intellectaal  Qi;^an.  In  an 
iiistaat  the  former  said  that  l^e  \oim^  cotk\AmaA3DA«  of  moonlight  at  that 
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•easOD  wat  owing  to  the  mooii*8  adTanciDg  north  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
at  the  time  of  her  being  full.  The  latter  paused  for  a  little,  and  added, 
**  YIm,  sir,  yon  are  qaito  right."  Observing  the  difference  in  their  heads, 
and  pereeiving  by  th«ir  manner  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  result  by  dif- 
ferent mental  processes,  I  asked  them  to  explain  how  they  knew  this  to  be 
the  cause.  Trie  first  said,  **  Oh!  I  recollect  Professor  Play  fair  stated  it  in 
his  lectmres  to  be  so."  The  other  replied,  **  I  had  forgot  the  precise  fact, 
bnti  recollected  the  principle  on  which  the  professor  mentioned  it  to  depend, 
and  by  a  moment's  reflection  I  followed  it  out,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
which  this  gentleman  has  just  announced."  "  I  am  not  sure,"  said  the 
former,  "  that  I  could  now  master  the  principle,  but  of  the  result  I  am 
qoite  certain,  because  I  distinctly  recollect  of  its  being  stated  by  Mr. 
Playfair."  This  is  a  striking  example  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these 
different  faculties.  Individuality  knows  only  facts,  and  Eventuality  events  ; 
while  Causality  alone  takes  cognizance  of  principles. 

Causality  is  the  fountain  of  resources.  Place  an  individual  in  whom  it 
is  small,  in  new  circumstances,  and  he  will  be  helpless  and  bewildered  ; 
place  another,  in  whom  it  is  large,  in  a  similar  situation,  and  he  will  show 
his  superiority  by  th#  extent  of  his  inventions.  A  mechanic,  with  little 
Causality,  will  faie  at  a  stand  if  his  ordinary  tools  are  wanting,  or  if  employ- 
ed out  of  his  ordinary  line ;  another,  having  this  faculty  powerful,  will  find 
a  thousand  substitutes.  If  a  person  deficient  in  Causality  be  placed  in 
charge  of  any  establishment,  comprehending  a  variety  of  duties  which 
arise  the  one  out  of  the  other,  and  all  of  which  cannot  be  anticipated  and 
specified  a  pnort,  he  will  be  prone  to  neglect  part  of  what  he  ought  to 
attend  to.  fle  will  probably  plead  forgetfulness  as  bis  excuse  ;  but  want 
of  comprehensiveness  and  consecutiveness  of  thinking  will  be  the  real 
cause  of  his  imperfections. 

If  a  person  possessing  little  Causality  write  a  book,  he  may  shine  in 
narrative,  provided  Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Language  be  amply 
developed  ;  but  when  he  endeavours  to  reason,  he  will  become  feeble  and 
cobfosed.  One  endowed  with  much  Causality,  in  reading  a  work  written 
by  an  author  in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient,  will  feel  it  characterized  by 
lightness  and  want  of  depth  ;  it  will  furnish  him  with  no  stimulus  to  think- 
ing. When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  possessing  only  a  small  Caus- 
ality, peruses  a  book  composed  by  an  author  in  whom  this  organ  predo- 
minates, such  as  Locke's  Etsaiys  or  Brown's  LecturtSy  he  will  regard  it  as 
heavy,  abstract,  and  dry,  and  be  oppressed  by  it  as  if  a  night-mare  were 
weighing  on  his  mind. 

Among  metaphysicians,  Hume,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  display  great  Causality,  Dr.  Reid  not  so  moch,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
still  less.  In  the  portraits  of  the  first  three  the  organ  is  represented  as 
decidedly  large.  It  is  large  also  in  Bacon,  Franklin,  and  Playfair ;  and 
likewise  in  the  masks  of  Havdon,  Burke,  Brunei,  Wordsworth,  and  AVilkie. 
It  is  moderate  in  Pitt  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith ;  and  very  deficient  in  the 
skulls  of  the  Caribs  and  New  Hollanders.  An  anonymous  writer  ob- 
serves, that,  "  of  whatever  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  moral  and 
political  sciences  in  France,  the  general  characteristic  is  a  deficiency  in 
extensive  views  of  human  nature,  in  profound  investigation  of  the  heart, 
portrayed  in  all  its  strongest  feelings  and  multitudinous  bearings."* 
without  subscribing  to  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  in  its  full  extent, 
tiie  fact  may  be  mentioned  as  certain,  that,  in  the  French  head  in  general, 
the  organ  of  Causality  is  by  no  means  largely  developed. 

**  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  **  that  the  ancieut  a^iaU 
gbouM  bJwbjm  have  given  to  their  busts  of  pl^\oa6pV\eia  «L\&.i%<t  Snt^^u^^ 
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and  represented  Jupiter  Capitolinae  with  &  forehetd  in  the  middle  ptit ' 
more  prominent  than  is  ever  seen  in  nature  ;  they  seem  to  have  obserrsd 
that  developement  of  the  forehead  has  a  relation  to  great  understaxuliiig. 
It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  this  larger  developement  does  not  extend  to 
the  lateral  upper  portion  of  the  forehead.  The*  organ  oi  Mirthfubeii, 
which  the  Edinburgh  phrenologists  are  inclined  to  consider  as  that  of 
perceiving  differences,  is  small  in  the  busts  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  ud 
other  great  men ;  it  is  particulariy  defective  in  Jupiter.  In  this  rennet, 
therefore,  the  observations  of  the  ancient  artists  coincide  with  mine,  to 
prove  that  the  organ  of  Mirtbfulness  is  not  necessary  to  a  philosophical 
mind.*'*  The  bust  of  Socrates  (of  which  the  Phrenological  Society  pos- 
sesses a  copy)  shows  a  very  large  developement  Qf  the  reflecting  organs. 
Either  it  is  a  correct  representation  of  his  real  appearance,  and  thus  {ffe- 
seiits  an  interesting  coincidence  between  his  character  and  developemeat ; 
or  it  is  imaginary,  and,  in  that  case,  shows  the  impression  of  the  ancient 
artist,  that  the  mind  of  Socrates  required  such  a  tenement  for  its  abode. 
As  already  mentioned,  when  the  organ  now  under  cousideration  is  very 
deficient,  the  individual  has  great  difficulty  in  perceiving  causation  ;  and 
-  when  two  events  are  presented  to  him,  the  one  following  the  other,  he  sees 
only  coincidence.  Illustrations  of  this  remark  frequently  occur  in  discus- 
sions relative  to  Phrenology.  When  Causality  is  well  developed  in  an 
observer,  and  several  decided  instances  of  concomitance  between  parti- 
cular forms  of  head  and  particular  powers  of  mind  are  presented  to  him, 
the  feeling  of  connexion  between  them  is  irresistible  ;  he  is  struck  with  it, 
and  declares  that  there  is  something  here  which  ought  to  be  followed  oat. 
When  the  same  facts  are  exhibited  to  a  person  in  whom  Causality  is  de» 
ficient,  he  smiles  surprisedly,  and  ejaculates,  "  A  curious  coincidence !" 
but  his  mind  receives  no  strong  impression  of  connexion  between  the 
phenomena;  he  feels  no  desire  to  follow  out  the  ideas  to  their  conse- 

3uences,  and  has  no  wish  to  prosecute  the  investigation.  It  was  from 
lis  class  of  minds,  ever  ready  to  catch  superficial  gnmpses,  that  the  pub- 
lic received  the  first  accounts  of  Phrenology ;  and  on  them  are  chaurge- 
able  the  misrepresentations  which  so  long  impeded  its  course. 

This  faculty  in  an  ingredient  in  the  judgment  of  the  metaphysicians. 
As  there  are  individuals  so  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tune  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  melody,  so  there  are  some  in  whom  Causality  is  so 
defective  that  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving  causation,  except  of  the 
most  obvious  kind.  If  such  persons  are  not  aware  of  their  own  deficiency, 
they  are  often  intolerable  dogmatists,  as  they  hold  fast  by  all  notions  that 
have  been  infused  into  them  by  authority,  and  show  an  utter  incapacity 
for  reasoning.  There  are  others  in  whom  the  organ  is  large  enough  to 
render  them  capable  of  apprehending  an  exposition  of  causation,  when 
clearly  unfolded  to  them ;  but  in  whom  it  is  still  so  moderate  that  they 
cannot  reproduce  the  steps  of  the  argument  by  which  they  were  convinced. 
Such  men  often  possess  sound  opinions  on  abstract  subjects,  without  being 
able  to  assign  sufficient  reasons  for  them. 

Causality  is  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fountain  of  abstract  ideas, 

namely,  those  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect,  and  bears,  in  this  respect, 

an  analogy  to  their  abstraction.     It  and  Comparison  correspond  to  the 

Relative  Suggestion  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  ;  "  a  tendency  of  the  mind," 

as  he  explains  it,  "  by  which,  on  perceiving  or  conceiving  objects  together, 

we  are  instantly  impressed  with  certain  feelings  of  their  mutual  relation."! 

By  dispensing  with  Perception,  Conception,  &c.,  as  separate  faculties 

of  the  mind,  and  dividing  the  intellect  into  the  two  faculties  of  Simple 

Saggeatioa  and  Relative  Suggesuon,  Di.  '&iQN«Ti\i'aA  \sa^<&  «xk.  voXj^teauo^ 

*  Fhrenologyj  last  ed'vlion, ^oatoUflS.  ^.A^aSU^ /^^ 
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BppfTOtdi  to  the  retalts  of  phrenological  discovery,  and  to  a  correct  analy- 
sis of  the  actaal  constitution  of  the  human  intellect.  It  was  impossible, 
by  means  of  the  old  faculties  of  Conception,  &c.,  to  point  out  the  charac- 
tariscics  of  a  mind  which  collected  only  facts  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  presented  to  it ;  and  of  another,  which  struck  out  a  multitude  of 
new  ideas  from  every  object  which  it  contemplated,  and  instinctively  in- 
oiiiied  from  what  causes  all  phenomena  proceeded,  and  to  what  results 
UMT  tended.  Dr.  Brown's  Simple  Suggestion  denotes  the  one,  and  his 
Relative  Suggestion  the  other ;  and,  in  Phrenology,  the  perspective  facul- 
ties correspond  pretty  closely  to  the  former,  and  the  Reflective  powers  to 
the  latter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  some  points  which  have  occasion- 
ed great  and  animated  discussions  among  the  philosophers  of  the  old 
schools.  It  has  been  stated,  that  Individuality  takes  cognizance  of  objects 
that  exist  A  tree,  a  ship,  a  mountain,  are  presented  to  the  mind,  and 
ideas  or  conceptions  of  them  are  fotmed ;  and  the  conception  is  followed 
by  an  intuitive  belief  in  their  existence.  Bishop  Berkeley  objects  to  the 
belief  in  their  existence  as  unphilosophical ;  because,  says  he,  the  concep- 
tion or  idea  is  a  mere  mental  affection,  and  no  principle  or  reason  can  be 
assigned,  why  an  external  object  must  be  believed  to  exist,  merely  because 
we  experience  a  mental  affection.  A  smell,  for  example,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  jmpression  on  the  mind,  communicated  through  the  olfac- 
tory nerves.  But  no  necessary  connexion  can  be  perceived  between  this 
affection  and  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  rose  :  the  mind  may  undergo  the 
affection  called  a  smell,  just  as  it  experiences  the  emotion  called  joy,  and 
a  material  object  may  have  as  little  to  do  in  causing  the  one  as  the  other. 
Hence  Dr.  Berkeley  concluded,'  that  we  have  philosophical  evidence  for 
the  existence  only  of  mind  and  mental  affections,  and  none  for  the  exis- 
tence of  the  material  world.  Hume  carried  this  farther,  and  argued,  that 
as  we  are  conscious  only  of  ideas,  and  as  the  existence  of  ideas  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  mind,  we  have  philosophical  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  ideas  only,  and  none  for  that  of  either  matter  or  mind. 
Dr.  Reid  answered  Berkeley*s  objection  by  observing,  that  the  belief  in 
external  objects,  consequent  on  perceiving  them,  is  mtuitive,  and  hence 
requires  no  reason  for  its  support. 

Phrenology  enables  us  to  refer  these  different  speculations  to  their 
sources  in  the  different  faculties.  Individuality^(aided  by  the  other  per- 
ceptive faculties,)  in  virtue  of  its  constitution,  perceives  external  objects, 
and  its  action  is  accompanied  by  intuitive  belief  in  their  existence.  But 
Berkeley  employed  the  faculty  of  Causality  to  discover  why  it  is  that  this 
perception  is  followed  by  belief;  and  because  Causality  could  give  no 
account  of  the  matter,  and  could  see  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  mental  affection  called  perception,  and  the  existence  of  external  nature, 
he  denied  that  nature  exists.  Dr.  Reid's  answer,  translated  into  phreno- 
logical language,  was  simply  this  :  The  cognizance  of  the  existence  of 
the  outward  world  belongs  to  Individuality  :  Individuality  has  received  its 
own  constitution  and  its  own  functions,  and  cannot  legitimately  be  called 
on  to  explain  or  account  for  these  to  Causality.  In  virtue  of  its  consti- 
tution, it  perceives  the  existence  of  external  objects,  and  belief  in  tliat 
existence  follows  ;  and  if  Causality  cannot  see  how  this  happens,  it  is 
a  proof  that  Causality's  powers  are  limited,  but  not  that  Individuality 
is  deceitful  in  its  indications. 

Another  class  of  philosophers,  by  an  error  of  a  similar  kind,  have  denied 
causation.     When  Eventuality  contemplates  circumstances  connected  by 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  discovers  onlyone  event  following  a.w- 
other  in  immediate  and  inraritible  sequence.     Vot  ex.Mii\\«,Si  ^  ^^XiXio^tw 
be  Sred,  and  the  ahot  knock  down  a  wall,  Individui^iyf  ^aAl  «mEA  ^"^^t. 
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perceptive  faculties  observe  only  the  existence  of  the  powder.  Eventu- 
ality perceives  the  fire  applied  to  it,  the  explosion,  and  the  fall  of  the 
bailding,  as  events  following  in  succession ;  but  it  forms  no  idea  of  power 
in  the  gunpowder,  when  ignited  to  produce  the  effect.  When  Causality, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  joined  with  Eventuality  in  contemplating  these  phe* 
nomena,  the  impression  of  povoer  or  efficiency  in  the  exploding  gunpowder 
to  produce  the  effect,  arises  spontaneously  in  the  mind,  and  Causality  pro- 
duces an  intuitive  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  efficiency,  just  because 
it  is  its  constitution  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  for  Eventuality  to  deny 
the  existence  of  some  quality  in  the  power  which  ^ves  rise  to  this  feeling, 
because  only  Causality  perceives  it,  as  for  Causality  te  deny  the  existence 
of  the  external  world  because  only  the  knowing  faculties  perceive  it. 

A  practical  application  of  much  importance  follows  from  these  doctrines. 

Some  men  deny  the  existence  of  God ;  and  others  strenuously  main- 
tain  that  his  existence  is  demonstrable  by  a  legitimate  exercise  of  reason. 
The  former,  who  deny  God,  say,  that  all  we  perceive  in  nature  is  existence 
and  the  succession  of  phenomena ;  that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  efficiency 
or  power ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  we  know  philosophically  is,  that  matter 
exists,  and  undergoes  certain  changes.  This  is  thl9  natural  conclusion  of 
men  in  whose  heads  Individuality  and  Eventuality  are  large,  and  Causality 
small ;  and,  accordingly,  atheists  are  generally  very  deficient  in  the  organ  of 
Causality,  and  show  its  weakness  in  their  general  arguments  on  other  topics. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mind  in  which  Causality  is  very  powerful,  surveys  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  conviction  of  a  Cause  of  them  arises  irresistibly 
and  intuitively  from  the  mere  exercise  of  the  facuUy.  Benevolence  and 
design,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  moral  and  physical  world,  are  clearly 
perceived  by  it ;  and  it  therefore  instinctively  infers,  that  benignity  and 
mtelligence  are  attributes  of  the  Cause  which  produced  them.  Hence 
the  fact  is  phrenologically  explained,  why  all  master  spirits  are  believers 
in  God.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  ancient  philosophers  are  represented 
as  endowed  with  large  organs  of  Causality  ;  and  they  all  admit  a  Deity. 
Voltaire  had  too  large  a  Causality  to  doubt  pf  the  existence  of  God  ;  and 
Franklin  continued  to  reverence  the  Supreme  Being,  although  he  had 
renounced  Christianity. 

To  some  who,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  argument,  have  seemed  inclined 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  I  have  made  the  following  appeal,  with- 
out receiving  any  satisfactory  answer :  A  tree  with  roots  exists  ;  the  earth 
exists ;  and  there  is  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
adaptation  is  not  a  quality  of  the  tree  nor  of  the  earth ;  but  a  relation 
between  them.  It  has  no  physical  existence,  but  is  clearly  apprehended 
by  the  mind.  Adaptation  and  its  design  being  obvious,  an  intelligent 
mind  must  have  contrived  it ;  and  this  mind  we  call  the  Deity.  Causality 
perceives  the  adaptation. 

Another  argument  resorted  to  by  atheists  finds  an  answer  in  the  princi- 
ples now  explained.  They  object  that  we  have  no  evidence,  from  reason, 
of  the  self-existence  of  God  ;  and  affirm,  that,  tor  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  Maker  of  the  world  may  himself  own  a  superior,  and 
have  been  created.  Their  objection  is  stated  in  this  form  :  *'  You  who 
believe  in  God  infer  his  existence  from  seeing  his  works,  on  the  principle 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  But,"  say  they,  *♦  this  Being  him- 
self is  an  effect.  You  have  no  evidence  from  reason  of  his  self-existence 
or  self-creation ;  and,  as  he  does  exist,  you  must  assign  a  eatue  of  him, 
on  the  same  principle  that  you  regard  him  as  the  cause  of  the  material 
creation."  The  atheists  carry  this  argument  the  length  of  a  denial  of  God 
altogether,  in  respect  that  it  is  only  the^r«/  cause  that,  according  to  them, 
can  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  Deity  ;  and  the  first  cause,  say  they,  is 
to  us  unknown. 
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Tbit^peciiIaUoD  mtj  b«  inswered  ta  follo^i :  The  knowinff  faculties 
yrewpg  extstcnee  direelbh,  and  Caasality  infers  qualities  from  the  mani- 
hetariona  of  qualitiea.  To  be  able  to  judge  thorouffhly  of  any  object,  the 
^akoU  of  theae  (acoltiea  muat  be  employed  on  it.  When  a  watch,  for  ex- 
ample, ia  preaented  to  oa,  the  knowing  faculties  perceive  its  spring,  lercr, 
and  wheels,  and  Caoaaiitj  diacema  their  object  or  design.  If  the  question 
ia.paC,  Whence  did  the  watch  proceed  t  from  the  nature  of  its  materials, 
aa  perceived  by  the  knowing  faculties,  Causality  infers  that  it  could  not 
make  itself ; .  and,  from  discovering  intelligence  and  design  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  its  parte,  tbia  ftculty  concludes,  that  its  cause  must  have  possessed 
theae  qoalitiea,  and  therefore  assigns  its  production  to  an  intelligent  artifi- 
cer. Suppoee  the  statement  to  1m  next  made — "  This  artificer  himself  is 
an  existence,  and  every  existence  must  have  a  cause  ;  who,  then,  made 
the  watch-maker  ?"  In  this  case,  if  no  farther  information  were  presented 
to  Caoaaiitj  than  what  it  could  obtain  by  contemplating  the  structure  of 
the  watch,  the  answer  would  necessarily  be,  that  it  could  not  tell.  But 
let  the  artificer,  or  man,  be  submitted  to  the  joint  observation  of  the  know- 
ing faculties  and  Causality,  and  let  the  question  be  then  put,  Who  made 
him.t  the  knowing  powers,  by  examining  the  structure  of  his  body,  would 
preeent  Causality  with  data  from  which  it  could  unerringly  infer,  that 
although  it  perceived  in  him  intelligence  and  power  sufficient  to  make  the 
watch,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  his  constitution,  he  could  not  possibly  make 
himself.  Proceeding  in  the  investigation,  Causality,  still  aided  by  the 
knowing  faculties,  would  perceive  the  most  striking  indications  of  power, 
benevolence,  snd  design  m  the  human  frame ;  and,  from  contemplating 
these,  it  would  arrive  at  a  complete  conviction,  that  the  watch-maker  is  the 
work  of  a  great,  powerful,  and  intelligent  Being.  If,  however,  the  ques- 
tion were  repeated,  "  Whence  did  this  Being  proceed  V*  Causality  could 
not  answer.  It  would  then  be  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
would  be  placed,  if  required  to  tell,  from  seeing  the  watch  alone,  who 
made  the  watch-maker.  The  perceptive  faculties  cannot  observe  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Maker  of  the  human  body  :  his  existence  is  the  object  of 
Causality  alone  *,  and  all  that  it  can  accomplish  is,  to  infer  his  existence, 
and  his  qualities  or  attributes,  from  perceiving  tbeir  manifestations.  I 
have  stated  the  argument  in  the  plainest  language,  but  with  perfect  reve- 
rence ;  and  we  are  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  faculty  is  silent  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  Creator  of  man,  and  cannot  teM  whether  he  is  self- 
existent,  or  called  into  being  by  some  higher  power.  But  thus  far  it  can 
go,  and  it  draws  its  conclusions  unhesitatingly,  that  he  miut  erUty  and 
must  possess  the  attributes  which  it  perceives  manifested  ia  his  works  : 
and,  tnese  points  being  certain,  it  declares  that  he  is  God  to  us ;  that  he 
is  owr  Creator  and  Preserver ;  that  all  his  qualities,  so  far  as  it  can  dis- 
cover, merit  our  profoundest  respect  and  admiration ;  and  that,  therefore,  he 
is  to  man  the  highest  and  most  legitimate  object  of  veneration  and  worship. 

It  has  been  objected,  that,  although  Causality  may  discover  that  God 
has  existed,  it  sees  no  evidence  that  he  now  exists.  The  answer  to  this 
remark  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the  manifestations  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  ^odness  continue  to  be  presented  to  Causality  every  moment,  and 
that  It  has  no  data  for  concluding  that  the  cav^e  of  them  has  ceased,  while 
their  effects  remain  monuments  of  his  being.    The  organ  is  established. 

ADAPTATION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD  TO  THE 
INTELLECTUAL  PACPLTIES  OP  MAN. 

The  human  mind  and  the  external  world,  having  emanated  from  the 
same  Creator,  ought,  when  understood,  to  be  found  wvaeV^]  ^«^\a^Va  «Mt^\ 
other;  and  t/u's  accordingly  appears,  iu  an  emmeiiX  ^«^««,\A\A^^ti^aA« 
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If  tbe  reader  will  direct  his  attention  to  any  natural  or  artificial  oliject,  and 
consider,  1st,  ito  existence  ;  td,  its  form  ;  9d,  its  siie ;  4tk,  iu  weight; 
6/A,  its  locality,  or  relation  in  space  to  other  objects ;  %tk,  the  nnmber  of 
iu  parte ;  7tk,  the  order  or  physical  arrangement  of  its  parts ;  8tA,  the 
changes  which  it  underffoes ;  9th,  the  periods  of  time  which  these  reqoire ; 
lOtk,  the  analogies  and  differences  between  the  indiFidoal  object  onder 
consideration  and  other  individuals  ;  1 1/^  the  effects  which  it  prodoces ; 
and,  lastly,  if  he  will  designate  this  assemblaffe  of  ideas  by  a  name — hs 
will  find  that  he  has  obtained  a  tolerably  complete  notion  of  the  object 

This  order  ooght  to  be  followed  in  teaching  the  sciences.  ^  Botany  and 
mineralogy  are  rendered  intolerably  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  many 
persons,  who  really  possess  sufficient  natural  talente  for  studymg  them, 
oy  names  and  classifications  being  erroneously  represented  as  the  chief 
ends  to  be  attained.  A  better  method  would  be,  to  make  the  pupil  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  mental  powers,  and  to  furnish  him  with  experimental 
Imowledge  that  these  stend  in  definite  relations  to  external  objecte,  and 
feel  a  positive  pleasure  in  contemplating  them.  His  attention  ought  Uieo 
to  be  directed  to  the  existence  of  tbe  object,  as  in  itself  interesting  to  In- 
dividuaHty ;  to  its  form,  as  interesting  to  the  faculty  of  Form ;  to  its 
colour,  as  pleasins  to  the  faculty  of  Colouring  ;  and  sq  on  with  ite  other 
qualities :  while  the  name,  order,  genns,  and  species  ought  to  be  taught 
in  the  last  place  as  merely  designative  oif  the  relationship  of  the  objects 
with  which  he  has  become  conversant.  Practice  in  this  mode  of  tuition 
will  establish  its  advantages.  The  mind  which,  unexercised,  regarded  all 
forms,  not  extrava^ntly  ugly  or  beautiful,  with  indifference,  will  soon 
experience  delight  m  dwcriminating  minute  degrees  of  elegance  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  same  effect  will  be.  produced  by  following  a  similar  pro- 
cess of  cultivation  in  regard  to  the  other  powers.  The  larger  the  organs, 
the  greater  will  be  the  delight  experienced  in  study ;  but  even  with  a 
moderate  developement  much  may  be  attained.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  schools  and  colleges  for  this  exercise  of  the  intellect.  Objects 
in  nature  and  art  everywhere  surround  us,  calculated  to  stimulate  oar 
faculties ;  and  if  the  reader,  as  he  walks  in  the  country  or  in  the  town, 
will  actively  apply  his  various  powers  in  the  manner  now  pointed  out,  he 
will  find  innumerable  sources  of  pleasure  within  his  reach,  although  ha 
should  not  know  scientific  names  and  classificationa. 

*  MODES  OF  ACTION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

All  the  faculties  tend  to  action,  and,  when  active  in  a  duo  degree, 
produce  actions  good,  proper,  or  necessary  :  it  is  excess  of  activity  and  ill 
direction  that  occasion  abuses.  It  is  probable  that  Phrenology  has  been 
discovered  only  in  consequence  of  some  individuals,  in  whom  particular 
organs  were  very  largely  developed,  having  yielded  to  the  strongest  pro- 
pensities of  their  nature.  The  smallness  of  a  particular  organ  is  not  the 
cause  of  a  faculty  producing  abuses.  Although  the  organ  of  Benevolence 
be  small,  it  will  not  occasion  cruelty  ;  but,  as  it  will  be  accompanied  with 
indifference  to  the  miseries  of  others,  its  deficiency  may  lead  to  the  omis- 
sion of  duties.  When,  also,  one  organ  is  small,  abuses  may  result  from^ 
another  being  left  without  proper  restraint.  Thus,  large  organs  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness and  Secretiveness,  combined  with  small  organs  of  Reflection 
and  Conscientiousness,  may,  ii)  certain  circumstances,  lead  to  theft. 
Powerful  Destructiveness,  with  weak  Benevolence,  may  produce  cruel 
actions. 

Bvorj  /aculty,'when  in  action,  from  wVva.l«vei  c^xsa^^y^q^^^^  vVsa  kind 
of  feeling,  or  forms  the  kind  of  ideas,  aVieadk^  «x^\«jai«^«&x«%>xVAv^\\^'ak 
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kji  ntenl  constitDtion.  Luge  organs  have  the  greatest  tendenc?  to  act ; 
small  oigaos  the  least.  Since  every  organ  tends  to  action,  it  is  clear  that 
there  oiast  be  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  them  all.  None  of  them 
is  necessarily  and  inherently  bad,  otherwise  God  must  have  deliberately 
created  omins  for  no  other  purpose  hut  to  lead  us  into  sin. 

The  PROPENSITIES  and  SENTIMENTS  cannot  be  excited  to 
action  directly  by  a  mere  command  of  the  will.  For  example,  we  cannot 
conjure  np  the  emotions  of  fear,  compassion,  and  veneration  by  merely 
willuag  to  experienoe  them ;  and  hence  we  are  not  to  blame  for  the  ab- 
sence  of  any  emotion  at  a  particular  time.  These  faculties,  however,  may 
enter  into  action  from  an  mtemal  excitement  of  the  organs  ;  and  then  the 
desire  6r  emotion  which  each  produces  will  be  felt,  whether  we  will  to 
experience  it  or  not.  Thus,  the  cerebellum  being  active  from  internal 
causes,  [uroduces  the  corresponding  feeling ;  and  this  cannot  be  avoided 
if  the  organ  be  excited.  We  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  permit  or  re- 
strain the  manifestation  of  it  in  action  ;  but  we  have  no  option,  if  the 
organ  be  excited,  to  experience,  or  not  to  experience,  the  feeling  itself. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  organs  of  Cautiousness,  Hope,  Veneration,  ^ 
^and  the  others.  There  are  times  when  we  feel  involuntary  emotions  of 
fear,  or  hope,  or  awe,  arising  within  us,  for  which  we  cannot  account  by 
reference  to  external  causes ;  such  feelings  depend  on  the  spontaneous 
action  (^  the  organs  of  these  sentiments,  depending  on  an  increased  force 
of  the  circulation  in  their  bloodvesesls. 

**  We  cannot  Nature  by  our  wishes  rule, 
Nor,  at  our  will,  her  warm  emotions  cool." 

CrtMe, 

In  the  second  place,  these  faculties  may  be  called  into  action  indepen- 
dently of  the  will,  by  the  presentation  of  the  external  objects  fitted  by 
nature  to  excite  them.  When  an  object  in  distress  is  presented,  the 
faculi^ojf  Benevolence  starts  into  activity,  and  produces  the  feelings  which 
depend  upon  it.  When  an  object  threatening  danger  is  perceived,  Cau- 
tiousness gives  an  instantaneous  emotion  of  fear.  And  when  stupendous 
objects  are  contemplated.  Ideality  inspires  us  with  a  feeling  of  sublimity. 
In  all  these  cases  the  power  of  acting,  or  of  not  acting,  is  dependent  on 
the  will ;  bat  the  power  of  feeling,  or  of  not  feeling,  is  not  so.  When  the 
temperament  is  active,  emotions  are  much  more  easily  excited,  both  by 
external  and  internal  causes,  than  where  it  is  sluggish. 

"  It  seems  an  unaccountable  pleasure,**  says  Hume,*  **  which  the  spec- 
rators  of  a  well-written  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow,  terror,  anxiety,  and 
other  passions,  that  are  in  themselves  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  The  more 
they  are  touched  and  affected,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with  the  spec- 
tacle. The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is  employed  m  rousing  and  supporting 
the  compassion  and  indignation,  the  anxiety  and  resentment,  of  his  audi- 
ence. They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflicted,  and  never 
are  so  happy  as  whAi  they  employ  tears,  sobs,  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to 
their  sorrow,  and  relieve  their  hearts,  swollen  with  the  tcnderest  sympathy 
and  compassion." 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  to  solve  this  problem.  Those  authors 
who  deny  the  existence  of  benevolent  and  disinterested  feelings  in  man, 
maintain,  that  we  sympathize  with  Cato^  OtheUo,  or  King  Lear  because 
we  conceive  the  possibility  of  ourselves  being  placed  in  similar  situations, 
and  that  then  all  the  feelings  arise  in  us  which  we  would  experience,  if 
we  were  ourselves  suffering  under  similar  calamities.  Mr.  Stewart,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  admits  the  existence  of  generous  emotions  in  the  humssN. 
amd,  states  it  as  his  theory,  that  we,  for  an  iQ«laii\,>;>eVi«^«^«  ^v&V(%.%%\f^ 
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b«  real ;  and  under  this  belief  feel  the  compaanon  wfaidi  woold  natunll^ 
atart  op  in  our  bosoma,  if  the  sufferings  represented  were  aetaallj  en- 
dored.  A  subsequent  act  of  judgment,  he  says,  dispele,  in  an  almost 
imperceptible  portion  of  time,  the  illusion,  and  restraina  the  mind  from 
acting  under  the  emotion ;  which,  if  the  belief  of  reality  continued,  it 
would  certainly  do,  by  running  to  the  relief  of  the  oppreaaed  hero  or  he- 
roine :  but  still  he  considers  that  a  momentary  belief  is  neceaaary  to  call 
up  the  emotions  which  we  experience. 

The  phrenological  doctrine  just  delivered  appears  to  me  to  furnish  the 
true  explanation.  Each  propensity  and  sentiment  may  be  called  into 
action  by  presentation  of  its  object,  and,  when  active,  the  corresponding 
feeling  or  emotion  attends  it,  in  virtue  of  its  constitution.  Happiness 
consists  in  the  harmonious  gratification  of  all  the  faculties  ;  and  the  veiy 
essence  of  gratification  is  activity.  ^  Thus,  the  muscular  system,"  says 
Dr.  A.  Combe,  **  is  gratified  by  motion,  and  pleasure  arises ;  the  eye  is 
gratified  by  looking  at  external  objects ;  Combativenees,  by  overcoming 
opposition  ;  Destructiveness,  by  the  sight  of  destruction  and  the  infliction 
of  pein  ;  Benevolence,  by  the  relief  of  suffering  ;  Hope,  by  looking  forward 
to  a  happy  futurity  ;  Cautiousness,  by  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  and 
anxiety,  dec.  As  the  degree  of  enjoyment  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
faculties  simultaneously  active  and  gratified,  it  follows,  that  a  tragic  scene, 
which  affords  a  direct  stimulus  to  several  of  the  faculties  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, must  be  agreeahUy  whatever  these  may  be ;  Ist,  if  it  do  not,  at  the 
aame  time,  outrage  any  of  the  other  feelings  ;  and,  2dly,  if  it  do  not  excite 
any  faculty  so  intensely  as  to  give  rise  to  pain ;  just  as  too  much  lifffat 
hurts  the  eye,  and  too  much  exertion  fatigues  the  muscles."  In  the  play 
of  PizarrOt  for  example,  when  the  child  is  introduced,  its  aspect  and  situ- 
ation instantly  excite  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  individuals  possessing 
this  oigan  largely  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  the  representation  of  danger 
to  which  it  is  exposed  rouses  Cautiousness,  prodMcmg  fear  for  Us  safety; 
when  Rolla  saves  it,  this  fear  is  allayed,  Philoprogenitiveness  is  highly 
delighted,  and  Benevolence  also  is  gratified  ;  and  the  excitement  of  these 
faculties  is  pleasure.  All  this  internal  emotion  takes  place  simply  in 
consequence  of  the  constitution  of  the  faculties,  and  the  relation  esta- 
blished by  nature  between  them  and  their  objects,  without  the  understand- 
ing needing  to  be  imposed  on,  or  to  form  any  theory  about  the  scenes, 
whether  they  are  real  or  fictitious.  A  picture  raises  emotions  of  sublimity 
or  beauty  on  the  same  principles.  "  The  clood-capt  towers  and  gorgeous 
palaces  **  are  fitted  by  nature  to  excite  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Veneration ; 
and,  these  faculties  beicg  active,  certain  emotions  of  delight  are  experi- 
enced. When  a  very  accurate  representation  of  the  towers  and  palaces 
is  executed  on  canvass,  their  appearance  in  the  picture  excites  into  action 
the  same  faculties  which  their  natural  lineaments  would  rouse,  and  the 
aame  pleasures  kindle  in  the  soul.  But  what  should  we  think  if  Mr. 
Stewart  assured  us  that  we  needed  to  believe  the  paint  and  the  canvass 
to  be  real  stone  and  mortar,  and  the  figures  to  be  real  men  and  women, 
before  we  could  enjoy  the  scene  T  And  yet  this  would  be  as  reasonable 
as  the  same  doctrine  applied  to  tragedy.  We  may  weep  at  a  tragedy  re- 
presented on  canvass,  and  know  all  the  while  that  there  are  only  colours 
and  forms  before  us.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  shed  tears  at  seeing 
a  tragedy  acted — which  is  merely  a  representation  by  means  of  words 
and  gestures,  of  objecto  calculated  to  rouse  the  faculties — and  yet  suffer 
no  delusion  respecting  the  realitv  of  the  piece. 
^If  the  propensities  and  sentiments  become  excessively  active  from 

t  ^P***  rapreaentationa,  they  may  overpoweT  xVi«  vQX«VVQct\  a.  temporary 
ktUaimaj  AUow,  and  the  feeling  w\\V  >>e  x\ie  aVion%«t  \  \yQV«\TL  ^\»  cma^ 
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i  </  tk»  undersuuiding ;  bat  that  misconception  in  the  intellect  is 
the  conaepunce  of  ihe  feeling  haTina  become  overwhelming.  This  remark 
is  illastrated  and  confi^ned  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons :  **  It  was  my  custom,"  says  she,  "  to  study  my  characters  at 
night,  when  all  the  domestic  cares  and  business  of  the  day  were  over. 
On  the  night  pveceding  that  in  which  I  was  to  appear  in  this  part  for  the 
first  tintie,  I  shut  myself  up,  as  usual,  when  all  the  family  were  retired, 
and  commenced  my  study  of  Lady  Macbeth.  As  the  character  is  very 
ehort,  I  thought  I  should  soon  accomplish  it.  Being  then  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  I  believed,  as  many  others  do  believe,  that  little  more  was 
necessary  than  to  get  the  words  into  my  head ;  for  the  necessity  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  developement  of  character,  at  that  time  of  my  hfe, 
had  scarcely  entered  into  my  imagination.  But,  to  proceed,  I  went  on 
with  tolerable  composure  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  (a  night  I  never  can 
forget,)  till  I  came  to  the  assassination  scene,  when  the  horrors  of  the 
ecene  rose  to  a  degree  that  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  farther.  I 
enatched  ray  candle,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 
My  dress  was  of  silk,  and  the  rustlins  of  it,  as  I  ascended  the  stairs  to  go 
to  bed,  seemed  to  my  panic-struck  fancy  like  the  movement  of  a  spectre 
pursuing  me.  At  last  I  reached  my  chamber,  where  I  found  my  husband 
fast  asleep.  I  clapped  my  candlestick  down  npon  the  table,  without  the 
power  of  putting  the  candle  out ;  and  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  without 
daring  to  stay  even  to  take  off  my  clothes."* 

Excessive  action  of  the  affective  faculties,  or  the  removal  of  their  ob- 
jects, causes  uneasiness  or  pain. 

The  law  of  our  constitution  above  explained,  accounts  also  for  several 
of  the  phenomena  of  insanity.  All  the  organs  are  liable  to  become 
strongly  and  involuntarily  active  through  disease ;  this  produces  mental 
excitement,  or  violent  desires  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the  diseased  organs. 
If  Destractiveness  be  affected  in  this  manner,  fury,  which  is  just  an  irre- 
sistible propensity  to  violence  and  outrage,  will  ensue.  If  the  organ  of 
Cautiousness  become  involuntarily  active  through  disease,  fear  will  con- 
stantly be  felt ;  and  this  constitutes  melancholy.  If  Veneration  and  Hope 
be  excited  in  a  similar  way,  the  result  will  be  involuntary  emotions  of 
devotion,  the  liveliest  joy  and  anticipations  of  bliss ;  which  feelings,  fixed 
and  immoveable,  amount  to  religious  insanity.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  a  patient  is  insane  on  a  single  feeling  alone,  such  as  Cautiousness, 
Hope,  or  Veneration,  and  that,  if  the  sphere  of  activity  of  this  faculty  be 
avoided,  his  understanding  on  other  subjects  is  sound,  and  his  seneral 
conduct  rational  and  consistent.  Thus,  a  person  insane  in  Self-Esteem, 
sometimes  imagines  himself  to  be  a  king ;  but  on  other  topics  evinces 
sound  sense  and  consecutiveness  of  judgment.  This  results  from  the 
organs  of  intellect  bein^  sane,  and  only  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  diseased. 
Sometimes  well-meanmg  individuals,  struck  with  the  clearness  of  the 
understanding  in  such  patients,  set  themselves  to  point  out,  by  means  of 
argument,  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  notions  under  which  they  suffer, 
supposing  that,  if  they  could  convince  their  intellect  of  the  mistake,  the 
disease  would  be  cured  ;  but  the  malady  consists  in  an  unhealthy  action 
of  the  organ  of  a  sentiment  or  propensity ;  and,  as  long  as  the  disease 
lasts,  the  insane  feeling,  which  ie  the  basis  of  the  whole  mental  alienation, 
will  remain,  and  argument  will  do  as  little  to  remove  it,  as  a  speech  would 
accomplish  in  curing  gout. 

The  converse  of  the  doctrine  now  explained  also  holds  ^ood ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  organ  be  not  active,  the  propensity  or  emotion  connected 
with  it  cannot  be  felt ;  iust  as  we  cannot  hear  a  «o\itkd^Vvve^\3Gi<b  v^^^l^&x^ 
Mppantas  is  not  excited  by  vibrations  of  the  aix, 
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The  most  important  practical  consequences  may  be  deduced  from  tldf 
exposition  of  our  mental  constitution.  The  Xaigei  any  organ  is,  the 
more  it  is  prepared  to  come  into  activity  ;  and  the  amaller,  the  less  so. 
Hence,  an  indiridual  prone  to  violence,  to  excessive  pride,  yanity,  or 
avarice,  is  the  victim  of  an  unfavourable  developement  of  brain  ;  and  in 
our  treatment  of  him  we  ought  to  bear  this  fact  constantly  in  mind.  If 
we  had  wished,  for  example,  to  render  Bellingham  mild,  the  proper  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been,  not  to  abuse  him  for  being  ill-tempered,  for 
this  would  have  directly  excited  his  Destructiveness,  the  larffeness  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  wrath ;  but  to  address  ourselves  to  his  Bene- 
volence, Veneration,  and  Intellect,  that,  by  rousing  them,  we  might 
assuage  the  vehemence  of  Destructiveness.  In  a  case  like  that  of  David 
Haggart,  in  whom  Conscientiousness  was  very  deficient,  we  ought  always 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  regard  to  feeling  the  obligation  of  justice,  such 
an  individual  is  in  the  same  state  of  unhappy  deficiency,  as  Mr.  Milne  is 
io  perceiving  colours,  and  Ann  Ormerod  in  perceiving  melody  ;  and  our 
treatment  ought  to  correspond.  We  would  never  think  of  attempting  to 
improve  Ann  Ormerod's  <Mrgan  of  Tune  by  beatii^  her ;  and,  Haggart's 
Conscientiousness  being  naturally  as  deficient,  we  could  as  little  have 
•ncceeded  in  enabling  him  to  feel  and  act  justly  by  inflicting  severe 
punishment.  The  reasonable  plan  in  such  cases  is,  first,  to  avoid  (facing 
the  individual  in  circumstances  demanding  the  exercise  of  the  deficient 
faculty — not  to  place  Ann  Ormerod,  for  instance,  in  a  band  of  singers,  or 
David  Haggart  m  a  confidential  situation,  where  property  is  intrusted  to 
his  care  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  present  to  all  the  organs  of  the  higher 
sentiments  which  are  largely  possessed,  motives  calculated  to  excite  mem 
and  to  control  the  propensities,  so  as  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
other  means,  the  directing  power  of  the  feeble  Conscientiousness. 

If  the  principle  be  correct,  that  large  organs  give  strong  desires  and 
small  organs  weak  impulses.  Phrenology  must  be  calculated,  in  an  emi- 
Bent  degree,  to  be  practically  useful  in  society.  If,  in  choosing  a  servant, 
we  are  afraid  or  ashamed  to  examine  the  head,  and  engage  one  with  a 
brain  extremely  deficient  in  the  moral  organs,  and  large  in  those  of  the 
animal  propensities,  like  that  of  Mary  Macinnes,  and  if  certain  stroug 
animal  feelings  accompany  this  developement,  we  shall  unquestionably 
suffer  annoyance  as  the  consequence.  If  we  select  an  individual  very 
deficient  in  Conscientiousness  as  a  child's  maid,  she  will  labour  under  a 
natural  blindness  to  truth,  and  not  only  lie  herself,  but  teach  the  children 
intrusted  to  her  care  this  abominable  vice.  If  a  merchant  select  a  clerk 
with  a  head  like  David  Haggart'a,  and  place  money  at  his  disposal,  the 
strong  animal  feelings,  unrestrained  by  Conscientiousness,  may  prompt 
him  to  embezzle  it.  It  is  incredible  to  what  an  extent  evils  might  be 
mitigated  or  prevented  in  society,  by  the  practical  application  of  this 
principle.  I  have  applied  it  in  the  selection  of  servants  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  presentation  of  the  object  of  a  faculty  rouses 
k  into  instant  action — as  suffering.  Benevolence— or  danger,  Cautious- 
ness— this  becomes  a  highly  important  principle  in  the  education  of  the 
children.  If  we  put  on  the  natural  language  of  Destructiveness  and 
Self-Esteem  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  we  shall  cultivate  these  fa- 
culties in  their  minds,  by  exciting  the  organs ;  if  we  manifest  Benevo- 
lence and  Veneration  in  their  presence,  we  shall  excite  the  same  faculties 
in  them ;  if  we  discourse  constantly  about  moneV)  the  desire  of  increasing 
it,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it,  we  shall  stimulate  the  organs  of  Acqoiaitive- 
JM«s  and  iSolf- Esteem  in  them,  and  increase  the  power  of  these  propensities. 
In  the  third  place,  the  facuYtiea  oi  vg^Xi^Yk. "««  a.x«  tan«  v^-^Suc^  tnax 
^  excited  to  action,  or  repxeaaed,  indirectly, >}  w  «SbaX  <)1  >^»^«^ 
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Tlmti  if  the  knowing  iacalties  (which  bsTe  the  function  of  forming  ideas) 
be  empkiTed  to  conceiye  interoailr  objects  fitted  by  nature  to  excite  the 
inopeoeitice  and  sentimenta,  the  latter  will  start  into  action  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  with  so  much  intensity,  as  if  their  appropriate  objects 
were  externally  present.  For  example,  if  we  conceive  inwardly  an  object 
in  diatrees,  and  Benev(rience  be  powerful,  compassion  will  be  felt,  and 
tears  will  sometimes  flow  from  the  emotion  produced.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  wish  to  repress  the  activity  of  Ideality,  we  cannot  do  so  by  merely 
willing  that  the  sentiment  be  quiet ;  but  if  we  conceive  objects  fitted  to 
excite  Veneration,  Cautiousness,  Self-Esteem,  or  Benevolence,  the  organs 
of  theM  feelings  will  then  be  excited,  and  Ideality  will  sink  into  in- 
activity. The  vivacity  of  the  feeling,  in  such  cases,  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  conception,  and  the  energy  of  the  propensiiiea  and 
aentimente  together. 

If  the  organ  of  any  propensity  or  sentiment  enter  into  vigorous  action 
from  internal  causes,  it  will  prompt  the  intellectual  faculties  to  form  con- 
ceptions fitted  to  gratify  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  habitual  subjects  of 
thought  will  be  determined  by  the  organs  which  are  predominantly  active 
from  internal  excitement.  If  the  cerebellum  be  permanently  active,  the 
individual  will  be  prone  to  collect  pictures,  books,  and  anecdotes  fitted 
to  gratify  the  feeling ;  his  mind  will  be  much  occupied  with  such  ideaa, 
and  they  will  afford  hhn  delight  If,  in  another  individual.  Constructive- 
ness.  Ideality,  Imitation,  and  the  knowing  organs  be  internally  active,  he 
will  desire  to  see  pictures,  busts,  and  works  of  art,  in  which  skill,  beauty, 
and  expreasion  are  combined  ;  or  he  will  take  pleasure  in  inventing  and 
constructing  them.  He  will  know  much  about  such  objects,  and  be  fond 
of  possessing  them,  and  of  talking  of  them.  If,  in  another  individual, 
Acquisitiveness  be  internally  active,  he  will  feel  a  great  and  natural 
intereat  in  all  mattera  connected  with  wealth,  and  be  inspired  with  an 
eager  curiosity  to  know  the  profits  of  different  branches  of  trade,  and  the 
property  possessed  by  different  individuals.  If  Benevolence  be  internally 
active,  the  mind  will  run  habitually  on  schemes  of  philanthropy,  such  as 
those  of  Howard,  Mr.  Owen,  or  Mrs.  Fry.  In  these  cases  the  likiTig  for 
the  object  or  pursuit  will  depend  upon  the  particular  propensities  or  senti- 
ments which  are  active ;  the  intellectual  faculties  serving  merely  aa  the 
ministering  instruments  of  their  gratification.  If  the  pursuit  be  purely 
intellectual,  such  as  the  study  of  mathematics  or  algebra,  the  liking  will 
arise  from  the  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  themselves. 

These  principles  explain  readily  the  great  variety  of  tastes  and  disposi- 
tions among  mankind ;  for  in  no  two  individuals  are  all  the  organs  to  be 
found  combined  in  the  same  relative  proportions,  and  hence  every  one  is 
inspired  with  likings  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  himself. 

As  the  propensities  and  sentiments  do  not  form  ideas,  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  excite  or  recall  directly,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  the  feelings  or 
emotions  produced  by  them,  it  follows  that  these  faculties  have  not  the 
attributea  of  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  and  Imagination.  They 
have  the  attribute  of  Sensation  alone ;  that  ia  to  say,  when  they  are 
active,  a  aensation  or  emotion  is  experienced.  Hence,  Sensation  is  an 
accompaniment  of  the  action  of  all  the  faculties  which  feel,  and  of  the 
nervous  system  in  general ;  but  Sensation  is  not  a  faculty  itself. 

The  laws  of  the  KNOWING  and  REFLECTING  faculdes  are  in 
several  respects  different.  These  faculties  form  ideas  and  perceive  rela- 
tione ;  Uiey  are  subject  to  the  will,  or  rather  constitute  will  themselves, 
and  minister  to  the  gratification  of  Ihe  other  faoultiea  which  only  feel. 

Isl,  These  faculties  also  may  become  active  from  esc\VAm«QL\i  q>^  ^^ 

argaiiB  by  Jatemal  causes,  and  then  the  kiodt  of  \deai'M\i\c^\i>)ck«<)  ix«%^X^ 
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notes  flowing  on  him  uncalled  for.  A  man  in  wfaomNamber  is  powerfiil 
and  active,  calcalates  by  a  nataral  impulse.  He  in  whom  Form  is  vigo- 
rous, conceives  figures  by  internal  inspiration.  He  in  whom  Causali^  is 
powerful  and  active,  reasons  while  he  thinks,  without  an  effort.  He  in 
whom  Wit  is  energetic,  feels  witty  conceptions  flowing  into  his  mind 
spontaneously,  and  even  at  tin^s  when  he  would  wish  themi  not  to  be 
present. 

2dlyt  These  faculties  may  be  excited  by  the  presentation  of  external 
objects  fitted  to  call  them  into  action  ;  and, 

Sdli/y  They  may  be  excited  to  action  by  an  act  of  the  will. 

When  excited  by  the  presentation  of  external  objects,  the  objects  are 
PEROBivBD,  and  this  act  is  called  PERCEPTION.  Perception  is  the 
lowest  degree  of  activity  of  these  faculties ;  and  if  no  idea  is  formed 
when  the  object  is  presented,  the  individual  is  destitute  of  the  power  of 
manifesting  the  faculty.  Thus,  when  tones  are  produced,  he  who  cannot 
perceive  the  melody  of  them,  is  incapable  of  manifesting  the  faculty  of 
Tune.  When  a  coloured  object  is  presented,  and  the  individual  cannot 
perceive,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  tints,  he  is  destitute  of  the  faculty  of 
Colouring.  When  the  steps  of  a  simple  aigument  are  logically  and  dis- 
tinctly stated,  he  who  cannot  perceive  the  relation  between  the  stops 
and  the  necessity  of  the  conclusion^  is  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  Cau- 
sality ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  Perception  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  faculties 
which  form  ideas,  and  implies  the  lowest  degree  of  power ;  but  Percep- 
tion is  not  a  separate  faculty. 

This  doctrine  is  not  theoretical,  but  is  clearly  indicated  by  facts.  In 
the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Hood,*  a  patient  who  lost  the  memory  of  words, 
yet  enjoyed  perception  of  their  meaning.  He  understood  language  spoken 
by  others  ;— -or,  the  organ  of  Language  retained  so  much  of  its  power  as 
to  enable  him  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  words  when  presented  to  his 
mind,  but  so  little  of  its  energy  as  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  act  of  re- 
calling words  by  an  act  of  his  will,  sa  as  to  express  his  thoughts.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Fergusonf  is  another  in  point.  He  enjoyed  so  great  a  degree 
of  the  organ  of  Size  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  distance  when  natural 
scenery  was  presented,  but  so  little  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  recollect  it 
when  the  objects  were  withdrawn.  Mr.  Sloanet  is  in  a  similar  situation 
in  regard  to  colours.  He  perceives  the  dijferenceM  of  hues  when  they  are 
before  his  eyes,  but  has  so  little  of  the  organ  of  Colouring  that  he  does 
not  recollect,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name  them  separately.  Many  perscms 
are  in  a  similar  condition  in  regard  to  music  ;  they  perceive  melody  and 
enjoy  it  when  presented  to  the  ear,  but  have  so  little  of  the  faculty  of 
Tune  as  to  be  unable  afterward  to  recall  the  notes.  The  same  pheno- 
mena are  seen  in  the  case  of  the  reflecting  powers.  Many  persons  enjoy 
reflective  faculties  acute  and  vigorous  enough  to  perceive  an  argument 
if  placed  before  them,  who  are  quite  incapaUe  of  inventing,  <:Nr  even  re- 
producing, it  themselves.  They  ascribe  their  defect  to  a  bad  memory ; 
but  they  often  show  no  lack  of  memory  for  music,  or  mechanics,  or  bo- 
tany, or  other  subjects  not  involving  Causality. 

Here,  again,  a  highly  valuable  practical  result  presents  itself.  If  we 
place  a  person  with  a  forehead  like  Fraser's,  in  whom  the  reflecting 
organs  are  deficient,  in  a  situation,  or  apply  to  him  for  advice  in  circum- 
stances, in  which  great  natural  sagacity  and  depth  of  intellect  are  neces- 
sary to  acting  or  advising  successfully,  we  shall  assuredly  be  disappointed ; 
whereas,  if  we  apply  to  one  having  such  a  combination  as  that  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  whom  the  organs  of  reflection  were  very  large,  there  will  bo 
much  more  of  the  instinctive  capacity  of  tracing  out  beforehand  the  pro- 
bable chain  of  causation,  and  anticipating  the  effects  of  measures  which 
»  Page  328,  ^  Pa%e2Q4,  |Page8&9L 
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w«  pn>pM«  to  follow.  Frator  might  show  good  seme  and  sound 
jodjgiBdot  §fUr  the  conaoqueDcai  were  pointed  out  to  him,  becaoBe  he 
powetees  a  developement  of  the  reflecting  organs  sufficient  to  giro  him 
ftrttftian  of  causation  when  presented  ;  but  he  could  not,  like  Franklin, 
anticipake  eflfects,  as  this  demands  a  higher  degree  of  power. 

According  to  this  view,  which  regards  Perception  as  a  mode  ^f  action  of 
every  intellectual  faculty,  an  individual  may  possess  acute  perception  as  to 
one  class  of  objects,  and  be  very  deficient  as  to  others.  Thus,  Milne  has 
an  acute  perception  of  form,  although  he  cannot  perceive  some  colours ; 
other  individuals  perceive  s)rmmetry  distinctly,  who  cannot  perceive  melody. 
This  exposition  has  the  merit  of  coinciding  with  nature  ;  for  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  such  examples  as  those  I  have  now  cited. 

The  metaphysicians,  on  the  other  hand,  treat  of  Perception  as  a  getw 
rglfaeuUy  ;  and,  when  their  doctrine  is  applied  to  nature,  the-extraordinary 
spectacle  is  presented,  of  their  general  power  performing  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual half  its  functions  with  great  effect,  while  it  is  wholly  inefficient  as 
to  the  other  half;  just  as  if  a  Ic^  could  walk  east  and  be  quite  incapable 
of  walking  west.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has  abandoned  this  absurdity  ;  and 
diffisrs  from  Reid,  Stewart,  and  all  his  predecessors,  in  denying  perception 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  act  of  the  general  power  of  the  mind.  We 
call  it  an  act  of  several  special  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  but  with  these  Dr. 
Brown  was  not  acquainted. 

CONCEPTION.  When  the  knowing  or  reflecting  organs  are  power- 
fully active  from  internal  excitement,  wjiether  by  the  will  or  from  natural 
activity,  ideas  are  vividly  and  rapidly  conceived ;  and  the  act  of  forming 
them  IS  styled  CONCEPTION  :  if  the  act  amounts  to  a  very  hiffh  degree 
of  vivacity,  it  is  called  IMAGINATION.  Thus  perception  is  the  lowest 
degree  of  activity  of  any  of  these  faculties  excited  by  an  external  object ; 
and  conception  and  imagination  are  higher  degrees  of  activity  depending 
on  internal  causes,  and  without  the  interference  of  an  external  object. 
Each  faculty  performs  the  act  of  conception  in  its  own  sphere.  Thus,  if 
one  person  have  a  powerful  organ  of  Tune,  be  is  able  to  conceive,  or  call 
up  in  his  own  mina,  the  notes  of  a  tune,  when  no  instrument*  is  sounding 
in  his  ears.  If  his  organ  of  Form  be  very  small,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
bring  shi^s  before  his  mind  with  equal  facility.  Some  persons  read 
music  like  &  book,  the  written  sign  of  a  note  being  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  call  up  the  impression  of  the  note  itself  in  their  minds.  This  is 
the  result  of  a  very  high  degree  of  activity  of  the  faculties  of  Form  and 
Tune.  Temperament  has  a  great  effect  on  activity ;  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament needs  external  objects  to  rouse  it  to  vivid  action,  while  the  san- 
Siine  and  nervous  glow  with  spontaneous  and  constitutional  vivacity, 
ence  imagination,  which  results  from  a  high  degree  of  activity,  is  rarely 
found  with  a  temperament  pnrely  lymphatic,  but  becomes  exalted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  approach  of  the  temperament  to  the  nervous. 

In  treating  of  Colouring,  I  cited  a  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Stewart,  after 
stating  the  fact,  that  some  men  are  able  to  distinguish  different  tints  when 
presented  together,  who  cannot  name  them  when  separate,  attributes  this 
want  of  discrimination  to  defect  in  the  power  of  conception,  probably 
arising,  he  suf^ses,  from  early  habits  of  inattentioft.     To  a  certain  extent 
he  is  correct :  an  individual  like  Mr.  Sloane  may  be  found,  whose  organ 
of  Colouring  enables  him  to  distinguish  hues  when  seen  in  juxta-positiou, 
and  is  yet  so  weak  as  not  to  give  him  conception  or  memory  of  them  when 
seen  apart,  and  this  would  certainly  indicate  a  deficient  power  of  eoneep- 
Hon  ;  but  then  the  power  of  conception  may  be  defi.c\«iv\.  vci  vVkVH  ^^^x^V) 
a}oae,^nd  very  vigorous  ia  all  the  othert.     On  M.T.  ^Iq'nmC^  ^vvxi^x^^^ 
that  conception  ia  a  general  power,  we  here  meet  Yi*\\\k  iXie  vcioifis\^  ^\  S^a 
Hfrformiag  one  portion  of  its  functions  well,  N»VuVe  VC  \a  '^erj  ^<Bfitf£\wsS.*\s^ 
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another  ;  which  defect  is  accounted  for  by  him,  by  ateribin^  it  to  early 
habita  of  inattention :  whereas,  if  a  faculty  be  naturally  strong,  it  as  eagerly 
attends  to  its  objects,  as  a  vigorous  and  empty  stomach  craves  for  food. 

When  any  of  the  knowing  or  reflecting  faculties  is  internally  active,  it 
conceives,  or  is  presented  with  ideas  of  the  objects  of  which  it  takes  cog- 
,  nizance.  Thus,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  Size  being  active,  we  are  able, 
with  our  eyes  closed,  to  conceive  a  landscape  in  all  its  details  of  hill  and 
dale,  sunshine  and  shade.  If  this  internal  action  become  morbid  throush 
disease  of  the  organs,  then  ideas  become  fixed,  and  remain  involuntarny 
in  the  mind  ;  and  if  this  be  long  continued,  it  constitutes  insanity.  Many 
persons  have  experienced,  when  in  the  dark,  vivid  impressions  of  figures 
of  every  variety  of  colour  and  form  passing  before  the  mind,  sometimes 
invested  with  alarming  brilliancy  and  vivacity.  I  conclude  that  this  arises 
from  internal  excitement  of  the  organs  situated  at  the  superciliary  ridge, 
namely.  Form,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  others.  This  affection  is,  in 
most  instances,  only  momentary ;  but  suppose  that  it  were  to  become 
fixed  and  continuous,  then  the  mind  would  be  haunted  by  permanent  and 
vivid  conceptions  of  fantastic  beings,  invested  with  more  than  the  forms 
and  hues  of  reality.  This  would  be  insanity ;  not  a  morbid  feeling,  such  as 
melancholy,  or  fury,  or  religious  joy,  but  an  intellectual  delusion.  Every 
sentiment  might  be  sound,  yet  this  aberration  of  intellect  might  remain 
fixed,  and  immoveable  by  the  will.  If  we  suppose  this  disease  to  take  place 
in  several  knowing  organs,  leaving  the  organs  of  reflection  entire,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  imagine  that  the  individual  may  have  false  perceptions 
on  ;*ome  points,  and  not  only  be  sane  on  all  others,  but  be  able,  by  means 
of  the  faculties  that  remain  unaffecttdi  to  distin^sh  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions.    Such  cases  actually  occur.  • 

The  phenomena  of  apparitions  or  spectral  illusions  may  be  accounted 
for  by  tne  principles  now  explained.  If  several  organs  become  active 
through  internal  excitement,  they  produce  involuntary  conceptions  of  oat- 
ward  objects,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  form,  colour,  and  size, 
which  usually  distinguish  reality.  Many  interesting  examples  of  this  affec- 
tion are  given  in  The  Phrenological  Journal.* 

The  organs  of  the  knowing  faculties  seem,  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
apparitions,  to  be  the  seats  of  these  diseased  perceptions.  Nicolai,  the 
Berlin  bookseller,  saw  the  form  as  of  a  deceased  person,  within  eight  steps 
of  him — vast  numbers  of  human  and  other  forms  equally  in  the  day  and 
Dight— crowds  of  both  sexes— 'people  on  horseback — birds  and  di^s — of 
natural  size,  and  distinct  as  if  alive — of  natural  c(Hour,  but  paler  than 
reality.  He  then  began  to  hear  them  talk.  On  his  being  blooded  with 
leeches,  the  room  was  crowded  with  spectres — in  a  few  hours  their  cohur 
began  to  fade,  but  in  a  few  more  they  were  white.  They  dissolved  in 
air,  Bind  fragments  of  them  were  visible  for  some  time.  Dr.  Alder8mi,of 
Hull,  furnishes  other  two  cases.  Mr.  R.  left  his  wife  and  family  in  Ame- 
rica, but  saw  them  and  conversed  with  them  in  this  country — saw  trains 
of  living  and  dead  persons — in  a  bright  brass  lock  again  saw  his  transat- 
lantic friends,  and  always  in  that  lock — had  violent  headache.  A  pot- 
house-keeper in  Hull  saw  a  soldier  in  his  cellar  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
seize,  but  found  to  be  an  illusion — he  attempted  to  take  up  oysters  from 
the  ground,  which  were  equally  unreal — he  saw  crowds  of  the  living  and 
dead — he  scarcely  knew  real  from  spectral  customers — and  sufferM  lo- 

Eeated  flogging  from  a  wagoner  with  a  whip,  who.  was  an  illaslon.f    I 
ave  given  above,  page  23d,  the  case  of  a  man  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
with  a  large  organ  of  Wond^,  who  saw  inanimate  things  and  persons  in 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  541 }  ii.,  Ill,  S93,  362 ;  v.,  910,  319, 430 :  vL,  380,  5i5:  vit,9b 
162;  X.,  47,  217. 
f  Alderson's  Essay  <m  Apparitions,  \icm^ani,\^^^ 
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irittont— he  had  a  spotted  tarpet  fdr  a  long  time  before  his  eyes,  a  •funeral, 
and  a  los  of  wood  on  wheels.  His  son  had  the  same  tendency->^e  fol- 
lowed a  beggar,  who  glided  and  vanished  into  a  wall.  All  these  percep- 
tioos  are  clearly  leferrible  to  the  knowing  organs. 

In  July,  1836,  I  was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  brain  of  an  old 
ffentleman,  who  for  sereral  years  before  his  death  saw  spectral  illusions, 
knowing  them  to  be  such.  The^y  presented  themselves  in  the  costumes 
of  the  Tarioas  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and  even  Greek  and  Roman 
statues  appeared.  Their  dresses  were  often  rich  in  colouring,  and  the 
figores  were  of  all  sizes,  from'  gigantic  to  miniature  beings.  An  old 
woman  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  such  as  is  generally  worn  by  Scotch  female 
peasants,  was  his  most  fre(|uent  visiter.  There  was  great  vascularity  in 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  generally,  and  the  falz,  and  the  dura  mater 
lying  over  the  organs  of  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Wonder,  and  Imitation, 
were  thickened  and  opaque,  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  moistened 
vellam ;  exhibiting  strong  marks  of  chronic  inflammation. 

Mr.  Simpson  communicated  to  The  Phrenological  Joumalt  vol.  ii.,  p. 
294,  the  followioff  case,  which  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive. 
Concomitance  ofpain  in  the  precise  seat  of  the  organs,  with  disorder  of 
their  functions,  forms  a  striking  feature  in  it ;  and  the  author  states,  that 
he  is  ready  to  afford  the  means  of  verification  of  the  facts  to  any  philoso- 
phical inquirer : 

"  Miss  S.  L.,'*  says  Mr.  Simpson,  "  a  young  lady,  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  of  good  family,  well  educated,  free  from  any  superstitious  fears,  and 
in  perfect  general  health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind,  has,  nevertheless, 
been  for  some  years  occasionally  troubled,  both  in  the  night  and  in  the 
day,  with  visions  of  persons  and  inanimate  objects,  in  almost  all  the  modes 
and  forms  which  we  have  ahready  related.  She  was  early  subject  to  such 
illusions  occasionally,  and  the  first  she  remembers  was  that  of  a  carpet 
spread  out  in  the  air,  which  descended  near  her,  and  vanished  away. 

**  After  an  interval  of  some  years,  she  began  to  see  human  figures  in 
her  room  as  she  lay  wid«  awake  in  bed,  even  in  the  daylight  of  the  morn- 
ing. These  figures  were  wkUisJiy  or  rather  gray  and  transparent  like  cob- 
vteb,  and  generally  above  the  size  of  life.  At  this  time  she  had  acute 
headaches,  very  singularly  confined  to  one  small  spot  of  the  head ;  on 
being  asked  to  point  out  the  spot,  the  utmost  care  being  taken  not  to  lead 
her  to  the  answer,  our  readers  may  judge  of  our  feelings  as  phrenologists, 
when  she  touched,  with  her  fore-finger  and  thumb,  each  side  of  the  root 
of  the  nosCf  the  commencement  of  the  eyebrows,  and  the  spot  immediaiehj 
over  the  top  of  the  nose,  the  ascertained  seats  of  the  organs  of  Form,  Size^ 
and  Individuality  !  Here,  particularly  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the 
nose,  she  said  the  sensation  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  running 
sharp  knives  into  the  part.  The  pain  increased  when  she  held  her  head 
down,  and  was  much  relieved  by  holding  her  face  upward.*  Miss  S.  L., 
on  being  asked  if  the  pain  was  confined  to  that  spot,  answered,  that  some 
time  afterward  the  pain  extended  to  rigJu  and  left  along  the  eyehrovos,  and 
a  little  above  them,  and  completely  round  the  eyes,  which  felt  often  as  if 
they  would  hurst  from  their  sockets.  When  this  happened,  her  visions 
were  varied  precisely  as  the  phrenologist  would  have  anticipated,  and  she 
detailed  the  progress  without  a  single  leading  question.  Weight,  Colour^ 
ingf  Order,  Number,  Locality,  all  became  affected ;  and  let  us  observe 
what  happened.  The  whitish  or  cobweb  spectres  assumed  the  natural 
eoUmr  of  the  objects,  but  they  continued  often  to  present  themselves, 
though  not  always,  above  the  size  of  life.  She  saw  a  beggar  one  day  out 
of  doors,  natural  in  size  and  colour,  who  vanished  as  she  came  up  to  the 

*  **  Q««re— Does  not  this  look  like  a  pressure  of  blood  on  that  region  of 
thebram?" 
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■pot.  Colouring,  being  over-ezcited,  began  to  oecasioii  its  specific  and 
fimtaatical  illusions.  Bright  spots,  like  stars  on  a  black  ffioana,  filled  the 
room  in  the  dark,  arid  even  in  da5rlight ;  and  sadden  and  sometimes  gnr 
dual  illumination  of  the  room  daring  the  night  oflen  took  place,  so  that 
the  furniture  in  it  became  visible.  Innamerable  balls  of  fire  seemed  one 
day  to  poor  like  a  torrent  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  tho  house  down  the 
staircase.  On  one  occasion,  the  pain  between  the  eyes  and  along  the 
lower  ridge  of  the  brow  struck  her  suddenly  with  great  riolence — when 
instantly  the  room  filled  with  stars  and  bright  spots.  On  attempting,  on 
that  occasion,  to  go  to  bed,  she  said  she  was  conscious  of  an  inabiUhf  to 
halanee  herself y  as  if  she  had  been  tipsy ^  and  she  fell,  having  made  repeated 
efforts  to  seize  the  bed-post ;  which,  in  the  most  anaccountable  manner, 
eluded  her  grasp,  by  shifting  its  plaee^  and  also  by  presenting  her  with  a 
mLfnber  of  M'posts  instead  of  one.  If  the  orsan  of  Weight,  situated  be- 
tween Size  and  Colouring,  be  the  organ  of  the  instinct  to  preserve,  and 
power  of  preserving  eqailibrium,  it  must  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  derangement  of  that  oi^n  to  overset  the  balance  of  the  person. 
Over-excited  Number  we  should  expect  to  produce  multiplication  of 
objects,  and  the  first  experience  she  had  of  tins  illusion  was  the  multi- 
plication of  the  bed-posts,  and  subsequently  of  any  inanimate  object  she 
looked  at — ^that  object  being  in  itself  real  and  single  ;  a  book,  a  footstool, 
a  work-box,  would  increase  to  twenty,  or  fifty,  sometimes  without  order 
or  arrangement,  and  at  other  times  piled  regularly  one  above  another. 
Sach  objects  deluded  her  another  way,  by  increasing  in  size,  as  she  looked 
at  them,  to  the  most  amazing  excess — again  resuming  their  natural  size 
—less  than  which  they  never  seemed  to  become — and  again  swelling  out. 
Locality,  over-excited,  gave  her  the  illusion  of  objects,  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  fixed,  being  out  of  their  places  ;  and  she  thinks, 
but  is  not  sure,  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  door  and  window  in  one  apart- 
ment seemed  to  have  changed  places---bat,  as  she  added,  she  might  hare 
been  deceived  by  a  mirror.  This  qualification  gave  us  the  more  confi- 
dence in  her  accuracy,  when,  as  she  did  with  regard  to  all  her  other  illu- 
sions, she  spoke  more  positively.  She  had  not  hitherto  obserred  a  great 
and  painful  confusion  in  the  visions  which  visited  her,  so  as  to  entiue  ns 
to  infer  the  derangement  of  Order,  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight, 
Colouring,  Locality,  and  Number  only,  seemed  hitherto  affected. 

"  For  nearly  two  years  Miss  S.  L.  was  free  from  her  frontal  headaches, 
and — mark  the  coincidence — untroubled  by  visions,  or  any  other  illtmve 
perceptions.  Some  inonths  ago,  however,  all  her  distressing  symptoms 
returned  in  great  aggravation,  when  she  was  conscious  of  a  want  of 
health.*  The  pain  was  more  acute  than  before  along  the  frontal  bone, 
and  round  and  in  the  eyeballs ;  and  all  the  organs  there  situated  recom- 
menced their  game  of  illusion.  Single  figures  of  absent  and  deceased 
friends  were  terribly  real  to  her,  both  in  the  day  and  the  night,  sometimes 
cobweb,  but  generally  coloured.  She  sometimes  saw  friends  on  the  street, 
who  proved  phantoms  when  she  approached  to  speak  to  them  ;  and  in- 
stances occurred  where,  from  not  having  thus  satisfied  herself  of  the  illu- 
sion, she  affirmed'  to  such  friends  that  she  had  seen  them  in  certain 
places,  at  certain  times,  when  they  proved  to  her  the  clearest  olibL  The 
confusion  of  her  spectral  forms  now  distressed  her.  {Order  affected.) 
The  oppression  and  perplexity  was  intolerable  when  figures  presented 
themselves  before  her  in  inextricable  disorder,  and  still  more  when  they 
changed — as  with  Nicolai — from  whole  figures  to  parts  of  figures — faces, 
and  half  faces,  and  limbs-^-sometimes  of  inordinate  size  and  dreadful 
deformity.     One  instance  of  illusive  disorder,  which  she  mentioned,  is 

*'  "  Constitutional  irregularity  would,  it  is  very  probable,  explain  the  whole 
disorder." 
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;.  and  has  the  farther  effect  of  exhibiting  (what  cannot  be  put  in 
temia  except  those  of)  the  derangement  of  the  jast  perception  of  ^[ravita- 
tkm  or  equdibriam  ( Weigrki.)  One  night,  at  she  sat  in  her  bed- room,  and 
was  aboot  to  go  to  bed,  a  #/ream  of  spectres,  persons'  faces,  and  limbs, 
itt  the  most  shocking  confosion,  seemed  to  her  to  pour  into  her  room  from 
the  window,  in  the  manner  of  a  cascade  !  Although  the  cascade  con- 
tinned  apparently  in  rapid  descending  motion,  there  was  no  accumulation 
of  figores  in  the  room,  the  supply  unaccountably  vanishing  after  having 
formed  the  cascade.     ColotMtU  figures  are  her  frequent  visiters.     {Size.) 

**  Real,  but  inanimate,  objects  have  assumed  to  her  the  form  of  animals ; 
nnd  she  has  often  attempted  to  lift  articles  from  the  ground  which,  like 
the  oysters  in  the  pot-house  ceUar,  eluded  her  grasp. 

"  More  recently  she  has  experieBced  a  great  aggravation  of  her  alarms ; 
for,  like  Nicolai,  she  ^an  to  hear  her  spectral  visiters  speak !  With 
Mr.  R.,  bf  Hull,  the  spectres  always  spoke.  At  first  her  crowds  kept  up 
H  buzzine  and  indescribable  gibhtring^  and  occssionaUy  joined  in  a  loud 
and  termly  disagreeable  laugk^  which  she  could  only  impute  to  fiends. 
These  unwelcome  sounds  were  generally  followed  by  a  rapid  and  always 
alarming  advance  of  the  figures,  which  often  on  these  occasions  presented 
very  large  and  fearful  faces,  with  insufferable  glaring  eyes  close  to  her 
own.  AH  self-possession  then  failed  her,  and  the  cold  sweat  of  terror 
stood  on  her  brow.  Her  single  figures  of  the  deceased  and  absent  then 
b^an  to  gibber,  and  soon  more  distinctly  to  address  her ;  but  her  terror 
has  hitherto  prevented  her  from  understanding  what  was  said.* 

'*  Of  the  other  illusive  perceptions  of  Miss  S.  L.  we  may  mention  the 
MenMOtion  of  being  lifted  upy  and  of  sinking  doum,  and  falling  foncard^ 
with  the  puzzling  perception  of  objects  on  their  perpendicular ;  for  ez- 
aniple,  the  room,fioor  aitd  ally  sloping  *o  one  side.     ( Weight") 

Mr.  Simpson  concludes,  by  remarking  **  how  curiously  the  old-establish- 
ed phenomena  of  ghosts  are  seriatim  explained  by  thi^  case.  White  or 
gray  ghosts — the  gray  hodach  of  M^Ivor  in  Waverley — result  from  excited 
Farmt  with  quiescent  Colouring,  the  transparent  cobweb  effect  being 
colourless.  Fale  spectres  and  shadowy,  yet  coloured,  forms  are  the  effect 
of  partially  excited  Colouring.  Tall  ghosts  and  dwarf  goblins  are  the 
illnsions  of  over-ex6ited  Site.  Creusa  appeared  to  JEneas  colossal  in 
lier  size : 

'  Infelix  simulacrum  atque  ipsius  umbra  Creusss, 
Visa  mihi  ante  oculos  et  nota  major  imago,* 

**  The  ghosts  of  Ossian  are  often  colossal.  Gibbering  and  speaking 
ghosts,  with  an  unearthly  confusion  of  tongues  and  fiend-like  peals  of 
laughter,  as  if  the  demons  revelled,  are  illusions  which  many  have  ex- 
perienced." 

The  illusions  of  the  English  opium-eater  are  no  longer  a  horrible  mys- 
tery ;  they  are  explained  in  Mr.  fSimpson's  paper  here  quoted. 

Mr.  Macnish,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  deservedly  popular  work  on 
sleep,!  has  given  a  chapter  on  spectral  illusions,  in  which  the  foregoing 
theory  is  adopted,  as  the  only  ene  capable  of  explaining  them.  "  If  the 
brain,^  says  he,  **  be  brought,  by  internal  causes,  to  a  degree  of  excite- 
ment, which,  in  general,  is  the  result  only  of  external  impressions,  ideas 
not  less  vivid  than  sensations  ensue ;  and  the  individual  has  the  same 

*  *'  We  may  here  mention,  that  the  phrenological  explanations  of  the  dis- 
tressing affection  which  have  been  given  Miss  S.  L.,  have  had  the  happy 
«ffect  of  affording  her  much  more  composure  when  visited  by  her  phantoms 
than  she  thought  possible.     She  is  still  terrified  with  their  a^^^^kiw^'^Vs^oX^^t 
fliiod,  «n  the  whole,  is  greatly  eased  on  the  8ub\ecl.^^ 

/  y%f  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  by  Robert  Macniah  *,  !^  1^4  ^  tdiX^^'tA^  ^"^^ 
xr.    See  also  his  Iniroduction  to  Phrenology,  p.  l^ft. 
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consciousneM  as  if  an  impreMion  were  transmUted  from  an  actual  objeet 
through  the  senses.     In  other  words,  the  brain,  in  a  certain  state,  per- 
ceives external  bodies ;  and  any  cause  which  induces  that  state,  gives 
rise  to  a  like  perception,  independently  of  the  usual  cause — the  presence 
of  external  bodies  themselves.     The  chief  of  these  internal  causes  is  in- 
flammation of  the  brain ;  and,  when  the  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties 
are  so  excited — put  into  a  state  similar  to  that  which  follows  actnal  im- 
pressions from  without — the  resuH  is  a  series  of  false  images  or  sounds, 
which  are  often  so  vivid  as  to  be  mistaken  for  realities.     During  sleep 
the  perceptive  organs  seem  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  excite- 
ment.    In  dreaming,  for  instance,  the  external  world  is  inwardly  repre- 
sented to  our  minds  with  all  the  force  of  reality  :  we  speak  and  bear  iC^ 
if  we  were  in  communication  with  actual  existences.     Spectral  illusions 
are  phenomena  strictly  analogous ;  indeed  they  are  literally  nothing  else 
than  involuntary  waking  dreams."     Mr.  Macnish  gives  the  following  in- 
terestinff  account  of  a  vision  seen  by  himself:  *'  In  March,  1839,  during 
an  attack  of  fever,  accompanied  with  violent  action  in  the  brain,  I  expe- 
rienced illusions  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.     They  did  not  appear  except 
when  the  eyes  were  shut  or  the  room  perfectly  dark ;  and  this  was  one 
of  the  most  distressing  things  connected  with  my  illness ;  for  it  obliged 
me  either  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  or  to  admit  more  light  into  the  chamber 
than  they  could  well  tolerate.     I  had  the  consciousness  of  shining  and 
hideous  faces  grinning  at  me  in  the  midst  of  profound  darkness,  from 
which  they  glared  forth  in  horrid  and  diabolical  relief.     They  were  never 
stationary,  but  kept  moving  in  the  gloomy  back-ground  :  sometimes  they 
approached  within  an  inch  or  two  of  my  face ;  at  other  times  thej  receded 
several  feet  or  yards  from  it.     They  would  frequently  break  into  frag- 
ments, which,  after  floating  about,  would  unite — portions  of  one  face 
coalescing  with  those  of  another,  and  thus  forming  still  more  uncouth  and 
abominable  images.     The  only  way  I  could  get  rid  of  these  phantoms 
was,  by  admitting  more  light  into  the  chamber  and  opening  the  eyes,  when 
they  instantly  vanished  ;  but  only  to  reappear  when  the  room  was  darkened 
or  the  eyes  closed.     One  night,  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  I  had 
a  splendid  vision  of  a  theatre,  in  the  arena  of  which  Ducrow,  the  celebrated 
equestrian,  was  performing.     On  this  occasion  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  a  dark  back- ground  like  to  that  on  which  the  monstrous  images  floated ; 
but  everything  was  gay,  bright,  and  beautiful.     I  was  broad  awake,  my 
eyes  were  closed,  and  yet  I  saw  with  perfect  distinctness  the  whole 
scene  going  on  in  the  theatre — Ducrow  performing  his  wonders  of  horse- 
manship— and  the  assembled  multitude,  among  whom  I  recognised  several 
intimate  friends ;  in  short,  the  whole  process  of-  the  entertainment  as 
clearly  as  if  I  were  present  at  it.     When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  whole 
scene  vanished  like  the  enchanted  palace  of  the  necromancer ;  when  I 
closed  them,  it  as  instantly  returned.     But,  though  I  could  thus  dissipate 
the  spectacle,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  accompanying  music. 
This  was  the  grand  march  m  the  opera  of  Aladdin,  and  was  performed  by 
the  orchestra  with  more  superb  and  imposing  effect,  and  with  greatei 
loudness,  than  I  ever  heard  it  before ;  it  was  executed,  indeed,  with  tre- 
mendous energy.     This  air  I  tried  every  effort  to  dissipate,  by  forcibly 
endeavouring  to  call  other  tunes  to  mind,  but  it  was  in  vain.     However 
completely  tne  vision  might  be  dispelled,  the  music  remained  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  banish  it.     During  the  whole  of  this  singular  state,  I  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  illusiveness  of  my  feelings,  and,  though  labouring 
under  a  violent  headache,  could  not  help  speculating  upon  them,  and  en- 
deavouring to  trace  them  to  their  proper  cause.     This  Uieatrical  vision 
continued  for  about  five  hours ;  the  previous  delusions  for  a  couple  of 
days.     The  whole  evidently  proceeded  hotOL  %xiOti  vn  vssdtAd  atata  c/a 
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puts  of  the  brain  m  I  have  already  alladed  to.  Idetdity,  Wonder,  Form, 
Ctimw,  and  SH%t  were  all  in  intensely  active  operation  ;  while  the  state  of 
the  refecting  organs  was  unchanged.  Had  the.  latter  participtted  in  the 
general  excitement  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  rectify  the  false 
impresaions  of  the  other  organs,  the  case  would  have  been  one  of  pure 
delirium.^  To  show  how  little  spectral  illusions  are  dependent  on  sight, 
Mr.  Macniah  adverts  to  the  fact,  that  the  blind  are  frequently  subject  to 
them :  ^  A  respected  elderly  gentleman,  says  he,  *'  a  patient  of  my  own, 
who  was  afflicted  with  loss  of  sight,  accompanied  by  violent  headaches 
and  severe  dyspeptic  symptoms,  used  to  have  the  image  of  a  black  cat 
presented  before  mm,  as  distinctly  as  he  could  have  seen  it  before  he  be- 
came blind.  He  was  troubled  with  various  other  spectral  appearances, 
besides  being  subject  to  illusions  of  sound  equally  remarkable ;  for  he 
had  often  the  consciousness  of  hearing  music  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
him,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  friends  could  convince  him  it  was 
purely  ideal."* 

There  are  persons  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  made  of  glass,  and 
who  refuse  to  sit  down,  or  assume  |my  position  in  which  glass  would  not 
be  safe,  lest  they  should  break  their  bodies  in  pieces ;  others  have  con- 
ceived that  some  object  was  attached  to  their  nose,  or  that  some  figure 
was  impressed  upon  their  forehead  ;  who  in  every  other  respect  were 
sound  in  mind.  Such  aberrations  appear  to  be  fixed  and  permanent  con- 
ceptions of  a  diseased  nature,  resulting  from  morbid  and  involuntary 
activity  of  the  organs  of  the  knowing  faculties.  The  cure  will  be  accom- 
plished by  removing  the  organic  cause,  and  not  by  a  logical  demonstration 
that  the  object  does  not  exist ;  fitted  perhaps  to  convince  a  sound  under- 
standing, but  altogether  inefficient  for  the  removal  of  illusions  springing 
from  a  diseaeed  brain. 

Another  form  of  mental  derangement,  arising  from  internal  excitement 
of  the  organs,  is  the  tendency  to  involuntary  and  sometimes  unconscious 
manifestations  of  the  faculties.  Some  insane  patients  talk  night  and  day 
to  themselves  ;t  and  in  hysterical  afifections  the  individual  often  alter- 
nately laughs  and  cries  involuntarily.  The  last  phenomena  are  explicable 
by  the  supposition  of  different  organs  becoming  active  and  quiescent  in 
turns,  in  consequence  of  some  irregular  action  in  the  brain.  Dr.  A.  Combe 
saw  in  Paris  a  lady  wbo,  when  just  emerging  from  insensibility,  occasioned 
by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  manifested  the  faculties  of  Wit  and  Imitation  quite 
unconsciously,  but  with  so  admirable  an  effect,  that  her  relations  were 
forced  into  fits  of  laughter,  mingled  with  floods  of  tears  for  her  unhappy 
condition :  on  her  recovery*  she  did  not  know  of  the  exhibitions  she  had 
made.  The  organs  of  Wit  and  Imitation  were  large.  Phrenology  ac- 
counts for  such  facts  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  by  the  effects  of 
diseased  activity  of  the  organs. 

DREAMING  may  now  be  analyzed.  If  the  greater  number  of  the 
organs  remain  inactive,  buried  in  sleep,  and  if  two  or  three,  from  some 
internal  excitement  confined  to  themselves,  become  active,  these  will 
present  the  mind  with  corresponding  conceptions,  and  their  action  being 
separated  from  that  of  the  other  organs,  which,  in  the  waking  state,  gene- 
rally co-operate  with  them,  the  result  will  be  the  creation  ot  disjointed 
and  fantastic  impressions  of  objects,  circumstances,  and  events ;  in  short, 

*  The  true  theory  of  apparitipns  was  acutely  conjectured  by  Hobbes, 
Voltaire,  Shenstone,  and  Hume  ;  but  the  late  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  was  the 
first  to  eatablinh  that  such  illusions  are  the  result  of  cerebral  disorder,  although 
this  honour  has  been  claimed  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Mancheatei,    S*^  "  ^^"w^^ 
eWelly  hitudeal,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Appafitiona;'  \rj  '%ltl.'^«^aw^^i«-^ 
Pibren.  J^urm.,  wtA,  viii.,  p.  5^8, 
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all  the  Ttfioas  pbenomeDa  of  dreams.  Thai  every  cireumstaiic*  whifck 
diaturbs  the  organization  of  the  body  may  become  the  canaa  of  dreama :  a 
heavy  supper,  by  encumbering  the  digestive  powers,  afiecta  the  brain  paiD* 
^Uy  by  sympathy  ;  and  hence  theapectrea  and  '^chimeras dire  "  created 
by  the  dreaming  fancy.  Fever,  by  keeping  up  a  morbid  excitement  in  Uw 
yrhole  system,  sustaina  th^  brain  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  action  ;  and 
hence  the  sleeplessness  which  attends  the  higher,  and  the  disturbed 
dreams  which  accompany  the  lower,  degrees  of  that  disease.  Thus  also 
is  explained  another  familiar  fact  relative  to  the  mind.  If,  during  day, 
we  have  been  excessively  engaged  in  any  particular  train  of  studies,  it 
haunts  us  in  our  dreams.  During  day  the  organa  of  the  faculties  chiefly 
employed  were  maintained  in  a  state  of  action,  intenae  aod  siiatained  in 
proportion  to  the  mental  application.  By  a  general  law  of  the  constita- 
tion,  excessive  action  does  not  subside  suddenly,  but  abates  by  insensible 
degrees  ;  on  going  to  sleep,  so  much  activity  continues  in  the  organ,  that 
the  train  of  ideas  goes  on ;  till,  after  long  action,  it  at  last  entirely  ceases. 

In  dreams  we  are  sometimes  overwhelmed  With  terror,  and  cannot 
discover  the  object  which  occasions  it.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  to  be  violently  excited  by  some  in- 
ternal cause,  while  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  facultiea  continue  asleep. 
In  other  instances  we  dream  of  seeing  the  moat  alarming  or  wonderful 
appearances  without  feeling  any  emotion.  This  seems  to  arise  from 
several  of  the  intellectual  organs  being  awake,  while  thoae  of  the  senti' 
ments  remain  dormant.  A  remarkable  dream  of  this  description's  nar- 
rated  in  The  Phrendogical  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  278. 

On  inquiry  I  find,  what  indeed  might  have  been  anticipated  a  prieri, 
that  dreams  in  different  individuals  have  most  frequently  relation  to  the 
faculties  whose  organs  are  lareest  in  their  brains.  A  friend,  in  whom 
Tune  is  larse  and  Language  deficient,  tells  me  that  he  has  frequently 
dreamed  of  hearing  and  prmlucing  music,  but  very  rarely  of  composing 
discourses,  written  or  oral.  Another  gentleman,  in  whom  Language  ii 
full  and  Tune  deficient,  states  that  he  never  but  once  in  hia  life  dreamed 
of  hearing  a  musical  note,  while  many  a  laborious  page  he  has  imagined 
himself  writing,  reading,  and  speaking  in  his  dreams ;  nay,  he  has  re- 
peatedly dreamed  of  conversing  with  foreigners  in  their  own  tongue,  with 
a  degree  of  fluency  which  he  could  never  command  while  awake.  In 
the  same  way,  a  person,  in  whom  Locality  is  large,  assured  me,  that  he 
had  very  frequently  dreamed  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  enjoyed 
most  vivid  impressions  of  the  scenery ;  while  another,  in  whom  that  organ 
is  small,  never  dreamed  of  such  a  subject.  One  friend,  in  whom  Com- 
bativeness  is  large,  told  me  that  he  had  fought  many  a  tough  and  long- 
contested  battle  in  his  dreams ;  while  anomer,  in  whom  that  organ  is 
moderate,  stated  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  ^h  ting  but  once,  and  that 
was  when  his  imagination  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  murderera  whose 
heads  he  attempted  to  break  with  a  poker,  and  wakened  in  terror  at  hia 
own  combative  effort. 

If,  in  persons  of  an  active  temperament,  the  reflective  organs  chiefly 
be  exercised  during  day,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  organs  of  Form,  Locality, 
and  Colouring  to  disport  themselves  in  dreams.     I  have  known  *^T*mplfw 
of  literary  men  and  lawyers,  who,  in  their  dreanxs, 
**  Flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft. 
In  life's  nx>ming  march  when  the  bosom  was  young," 

and  enjoyed  scenery  which  they  loved,  but  which  their  avocations  pie- 
vented  them  from  visiting  in  their  waking  hours. 
A  curious  illustration  of  lYve  effecl  oi  xVve  ^tedomltvatio^  organa  in 
determining  the  character  of  dieama,  occxrta  \u  v\vb  <i^%«  qH.  ^<»k\.v,^\^^^nsk 
wecnted  in  1883,  at  Jedburge,  for  oamdiei.    Ix.  *\«  %va»a^  'xa.\cA\ASA^^QQ»s^ 
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Mme  yean  before  the  fatal  eTont,  he  dreamed  that  he  had  committed  a 
murder,  and  waa  creatly  impreased  with  the  idea.  He  frequently  spoke 
of  it,  and  recurred  to  it  aa  aomethine  ominoui,  till  at  last  it  was  realized. 
The  organ  of  Deatructiyeneae  waa  uurge  in  his  head,  and  so  active,  that 
he  waa  an  enthusiast  in  poaching,  and  prone  to  outrage  and  violence  in 
his  habitual  conduct.  Thia  actiyity  of  the  organ  might  exist  during  sleep, 
and  then  it  would  inspire  his  mind  with  destructive  feelings,  and  the  dream 
of  murder  would  be  the  coaaequence.  From  the  great  natural  strength 
of  the  propensity,  he  probably  maj  have  felt,  when  awake,  an  inward 
tendency  to  thia  crime ;  and,  by  jomine  this  and  the  dream  together,  the 
strong  impreaaion  left  by  the  latter  on  his  mind  is  easily  accounted  for. 

I  presume,  although  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  persons  in  whom 
Gautiouaneaa  ia  amul,  and  Hope  and  Benevolence  large,  will,  when  in 
health,  generally  enjoy  brilliant  and  happy  dreams ;  while  others,  in  whom 
Caatiooaneaa  ia  very  large  and  Hope  small,  will  be  wading  in  difficulties 
and  wo. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carmi<ihael,  of  Dublin,  in  *'  An  Essay  on  Dreaming,  inclu- 
ding Conjectorea  on  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Sleep,*'*  suggests  the  idea 
that  sleep  may  be  the  chief  occasion  when  the  waste  of  substance  in  the 
brain  m  repaired  by  the  deposition  of  new  particles  of  matter.  There  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  ;  hut  the  brain,  like  every 
other  part  of  the  animal  atructure,  is  furnished  with  bloodvessels  and  ab-~ 
aorbents,  and  is  known  to  waste  like  them :  that  the  waste  should  be 
repaired,  therefore,  is  a  fact  of  necessary  inference ;  and  Mr.  Carmichael 
conceives,  that  the  period  of  sleep,  when  the  mental  functions  are  sus- 
pended, iapartiflalarly  suitable  for  this  operation.  Mr.  CarmichaePs  views 
have  been  controverted  by  Mr.  Macnish,  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds  : 
First,  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  natural  and  healthy  de^position  of  new  par- 
ticlea  should  cause  a  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  before  such 
a  deposition  can  take  place,  there  must  be  an  augmented  circulation  of 
blood  throuffh  its  vessels,  and  increased  circulation  implies  increased  acti- 
vity of  function  ;  besides,  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  in  place  of  beinff  aug- 
■wnted  during  sleep,  is  greatly  diminished.  Secondly,  On  Mr.  Carmichael's 
supposition,  that  the  process  of  assimilation  in  the  brain  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  sleep,  how  are  we  to  account  for  people  being  so  easily  awakened  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  assimilative  process  to  t^  so  suddenly  arrested 
or  completed.  Thirdly,  Dreaminff  ia  inconsistent  with  the  theory  ;  for  as- 
similation must  be  suf^sed  to  take  place  in  the  whole  brain  at  the  same 
time,  in  which  case  the  activity  of  one  organ,  while  others  are  asleep,  is  im- 
possible. Lastly,  and  above  all,  an  inclination  to  sleep  is  felt  immediately 
after  Uking  food,  and  long  before  the  chyle  has  reached  the  bloodvessels,  by 
which  it  is  deposited  previously  to  assimilation,  t  To  these  arguments  Mr. 
Carmichael  has  published,  in  the  same  volume,t  a  very  ingenious  reply. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  ffives  a  death-blow 
to  the  superstitious  notion  of  warnings  and  supernatural  communications 
being  now  made  to  the  mind  in  sleep ;  while  it  explains  naturally  the  oc- 
casional fulfilment  of  dreams,  as  in  the  case  of  Scott. 

Thus,  the  internal  excitement  of  the  intellectual  organs  produces  con- 
ception ;  tho  ideas  conceived  always  bearing  relation  to  the  particular 
organ  or  organs  called  into  action.  This  excitement,  when  morbid  and 
involuntary,  produces  fixed  conceptions  or  ideas,  which  is  a  species  of 
insanity  ;  and  the  same  excitement  taking  place  in  some  organs  during 
sleep,  while  others  remain  in  a  sute  of  inaction,  produces  dreams.     When, 

»  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  liv.,  pp.  252,  324 ;  or  TrMnsaetions  of  the  Kingand 
Queen's  College  0/  Physicians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  48 :  A\«0  ULx.  Ca,TGD^k^QaASC%  M«mnvT 
^iAe  Life  and  \Philosophy  of  Spur%tuim,  p.  91. 
f  PArmoiogteal  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  17oAB\.  X  BM9L.^'^.^^&• 
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daring  periods  of  wakefulness,  the  excitement  is  inordinately  great,thi 
conception  of  apparitions  ensues.  Hence  these  phenomena  are  all  cfm* 
Becteq  in  their  cause,  however  dissimilar  in  their  external  appearance. 

IMAGINATION.  The  metaphysicians  frequently  employ  the  woids 
Imagination  and  Fancy,  but  neither  of  them  is  synonymous  wkh  the  phre- 
nological term  Ideality.  ImagiruUiiin  is  defined  to  be,  "  The  power  of 
forming  ideal  pictures ;  the  power  of  rispresenting  things  absent,  to  one*f 
self."  In  this  sense,  which  I  hold  .to  be  the  primitive  and  most  correct, 
there  is  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference  between  Conception  and  Imagins- 
tion.  Locality,  Size,  Colouring,  and. Individuality,  being  active  by  com- 
mand  of  the  will,  call  up  the  features  of  a  landscape,  and  we  may  then  be 
said  to  conceive  it.  If  to  this  act  the  word  imagirte  were  applied,  and  we 
were  said  to  imagine  a  landscape,  the  expression  would  not  be  felt  as  im* 
proper.  Mr.  Stewart,  therefore,  if  he  had  confined  Imagination  to  th? 
limits  here,  pointed  out,  namely,  to  **  the  power  of  representing  things 
absent,  to  one*s  self,"  would  not  ha^e  been  censurable  for  doubting  if  it 
were  a  faculty  distinct  from  Conception,  which  he  -has  ranked  as  such. 
At  the  same  time,  his  notion,  that  **  Imagination  .is  not  the  ^ft  of  nature," 
but  formed  **  by  particular  balnts  of  study  or  of  business,"  is  eveaon  this 
supposition  erroneous ;  for  there  is  no  mode  of  action  of  the  mind  which 
is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  however  much  it  may  be  improved  by  judicious 
exercise.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  Conception  and  Ima- 
gination. The  former  is  the  cool  and  methodical  representation  of  things 
absent,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  to  one*s  self.  Imagination  is  the  tfnpM- 
stoned  representation  of  the  same  thing8--^not  mer3y  in  the  fcMrms  and 
arrangements  of  nature,  but  in  new  combinations  formed  b^he  mind  itself. 
In  Phrenoloffy,  therefore,  Conception  is  viewed  as  the  Mecond  degree  of 
activity  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  and  Imagination  as  the 
third.  Imagination  is  nothing  but  intense,  glowing,  forcible  conceptions, 
proceeding  from  great  activity  of  the  intellectuid  faculties^  not  confined  to 
real  circumstances,  but  embracing  as  many  new  combinations  as  thay  are 
capable  of  calling  forth.  In  this  way.  Imagination  may  be  manifested 
without  ornament  or  illustration  ;  and  this  is  the  case  when  such  faculties 
as  Form,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  Cansality  act  by  themselves,  unaided 
by  Ideality  and  Comparison.  Hence,  the  assertion  of  IX'Alembert,*  that 
«<  metaphysics  and  geometry  are  of  all  the  sciences  belonging  to  reason 
those  in  which  Imagination  has  the  greatest  share,"  is  quite  intelligible, 
and  may  hav«  been  seriously  made.  If,  in  that  philosopher,  Form,  Size, 
Locality,  Number,  and  Causality— 4n  short,  the  raculties  which  go  to  con* 
stitute  a  genius  for  matheniatics  and  metaphysies — were  very  active,  he 
would  be  conscious  of  imagining,  with  great  interest  and  vivacity,  many 
new  relations  of  space,  magnitude,,  and  causation ;  and,  looking  to  the 
usual  definitions  of  Imagination,  he  was  entitled  to  designate  these  acts 
as  operations  of  that  faculty. 

The  metaphysicians  attach  a  different  and  more  extensive  meaning  to  the 
word  Fancy,  and,  according  to  my  understanding  of .  tha  functions  ascribed 
by  them  to  this  supposed  power,  it  embraces  a  wider  range  than  Imagina^ 
tion,  and  necessarily  implies  ornament  and  illustration.  Hence  Compa- 
rison, and  probably  Ideality,  must  be  combined  with  the  knowing  and 
reflecting  facultiM  to  constitute  Fancy.  The  lattet  faculties  will  call  np 
ideas  of  objects  as  they  exist  in  nature.  Ideality  will  invest  them  with 
beauty.  Comparison  will  cull  similes  and  trace  analogies  throughout  the 
boundless  fields  of  space,  and  the  intellectual  compound  may  be  designated 
as  the  creation  of  Fancy.  The  significations  commonly  attached  to  the 
words  Imagination  and  Fancy  aie^n.ovi©Net,\ji^  tiq  tiv%«.w«  ^teciise.  Tb« 
coDceptiona  of  the  knovi^ing  andieflLecVm^i«AxA\\ea)'^\x%u^VA&.vcA^«c«3 
^9tewn%,  Prelim.  Dissti4.to  Svp.  Bncy*ii^.Bnl.,'e%sXV,^^ 
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fied  faj  CoauMnaon  alone,  ara  frequently  designated  at  Fancy ;  and  in  this 
Mose  ao  aotbor  or  orator  may  be  said  to  possess  a  brilliant  fancy,  although 
Ideality  be  by  no  means  a  nredominant  organ  in  his  head.  On  the  other 
hand,  nnany  paaaages  of  Milton  are  the  result  merely  of  the  knowing  facul. 
'  ties  and  Caasality,  imbned  with  intense  Ideality,  and  in  them  Comparison 
soppliee  bot  few  iillostrations ;  nevertheless,  these  are  said  to  be  highlj 
bnaffinatiYe,  and  certainly  are  ao.  iThus,  in  judging  of  genius.  Phrenology 
teaches  ds  to  be  diacriminati?e  in  our  analysis,  and  to  avoid  the  error  of 
inferring  the  presenee  of  aU  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  an  eminent  degree, 
becaaae  one  great  talent  is  peesessed. 

ImpraouQtori  are  able,  without  study  or  premeditation,  to  poor  out 
thoosands  of  veraes  impromptn,  often  of  no  despicable  quality,  upon  any 
snbject  which  the  roecators  choose  to  suggest.  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
these  individoab ;  bat  Phrenology  enables  us  to  conjecture  the  consti-  « 
tnent  elements  of  their  genios.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  infer  that  they 
posseaa  a  high  nervoos  or  sangnine  temperament,  communicating  great 
activity  to  the  brain  ;  and,  in  the  next  place.  Language,  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  Comparison,  Tune,  Time,  and  Ideality  all  large.  The  great 
and  uncommim  activity  supposed,  would  produce  the  readiness  of  concep- 
tion and  warmth  of  feeling  which  are  the  first  requisites  ;  large  endowment 
of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  would  supply  facts  and  incidents  neces- 
sary to  ffive  substance  and  action  to  the  composition ;  Comparison  would 
aflbrd  smailes,  metaphors,  and  illustrations  ;  Ideality  would  contribute 
elevation.  Tune  and  Time  give  rhythm,  and  Language  afford  expression  to 
the  whole  ideas  so  formed  and  combined.  Observation  only  can  determine 
whether  these,  conjectures  be  correct ;  but  the  causes  here  assigned 
appear  to  be  adequate  to  the  effects — and  this,  in  a  hypothesis,  is  all  that 
can  be  expected. 

MEMORY  also  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  faculties.  In  most  indivi- 
duals the  mind  has  no  power  of  calling  up,  into  fresh  existence,  the  emo- 
tions experienced  by  means  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  by  merely 
vrilling  them  to  be  felt,  and  hence  we  bold  these  faculties  not  to  possess 
Memory.  The  ideas,  however,  formed  by  the  knowing  and  reflecting  facul- 
ties can  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of  recollection,  aikl  these  powers  are, 
therefore,  said  to  have  Memory.  Memory  is  thus  merely  a  mode  of  action 
of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties.  I  have  said  that  Conception  and 
Imagination  auo  result  from  the  internal  action  of  these  organs  ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises.  In  what  respect  does  Memory  differ  from  them  1 
The  difference  appears  te  be  this  :  In  Conception  and  Imagination  new 
combinations  of  ioeas  are  formed,  not  only  without  regard  to  the  time 
or  order  in  which  the  elementary  notions  had  previously  existed,  but 
even  without  any  direct  reference  to  their  having  formerly  existed  at  all. 
Menwry,  on  the  ether  hand,  implies  a  new  conception  of  impressions 
previously  received,  attended  with  the  idea  of  past  time,  and  conscious- 
ness of  their  former  existence ;  and  it  generally  follows  the  order  of  the 
events  as  they  happened. 

Each  organ  enables  the  mind  to  recall  the  impressions  which  it  served 
at  first  to  receive.  Thus,  the  organ  of  Tune  will  recall  notes  formerly 
heard,  and  give  the  memory  of  music.  Form  will  recall  figures  previ- 
ously observed,  will  give  the  memory  of  persons,  pictures,  and  crystals, 
and  will  produce  a  talent  for  becoming  learned  in  matters  connected  with 
such  objects.  Individuality  and  Eventuality  will  confer  memory  for  facts, 
and  render  a  person  skilled  in  history,  both  natural  and  civil.  A  person 
in  whom  Causality  is  powerful,  will  possess  a  natural  memory  for  meta- 
physics. Hence  there  may  be  as  many  kinds  of  memonf  aa  thfit^  «xa 
knowing  and  redecting  faculties ;  and  an  ii\dvind>ii'i\  tea?)  Vks^  ^I^^'^^* 
jaemory  for  one  c/ase  otideWf  and  yery  UtUe  fox  woolCEkSt  *.  (^«q»\^^\^^^^ 
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had  an  almost  inconceivable  power  of  recollecting  arithmetical  calcalationiy 
while  in  memory  of  history  or  languages  he  did  not  surpass  ordinary  meo. 
As  the  recollection  of  facts  and  occurrences  is  what  is  commonly  meant, 
in  popular  language,  by  a  great  memory,  individuals  so  gifted  will  generally 
be  found  to  possess  a  good  developement  of  Individuality,  Eventuality, 
and  probably  of  Language. 

There  appears  to  be.  a  quality  of  brain  which  gives  retentiveness  to 
memory,  so  that  one  individual  retains  impressions  much  longer  than 
another,  although  their  combination  of  organs  be  the  same.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  possessed  this  characteristic  in  a  high  degree ;  but 
the  cause  of  it  is  unknown.  This  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  theory  of 
Memory  now  given  ;  because  in  every  individual  the  power  of  retainii^ 
one  kind  of  impressions  is  greater  than  that  of  retaining  another,  and  this 
power  bears  a  uniform  relation  to  the  size  of  the  organs. 

The  celebrated  Cuvier  affords  another  striking  illustration  of  this  remark. 
He  possessed  the  quslity  of  retentiveness,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  but  the  power  was  strongest  in  his  largmt 
intellectual  organs.  De  CandoUe  describes  his  mental  qualities  as  fd- 
lows  :  "  His  range  of  knowledge  was  surpassingly  great  He  had  all  his 
life  read  much — seen  much — And  never  forgotten  anything.  A  powers 
ful  memory,  sustained  and  directed  by  sound  judgment  and  singular  saga* 
city,  was  the  principal  foundation  of  his  immense  works  and  his  success. 
This  memory  was  particularly  remarkable  in  what  related  to  forms,  con- 
sidered in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word ;  the  figure  of  an  anima],  seen 
in  reality  or  in  drawing,  never  left  his  mind,  and  served  him  as  a  point 
of  comparison  for  all  similar  objects.  The  sight  of  a  map  of  the  plan 
of  a  city  seemed  sufficient  to  give  him  an  almost  iptuitive  knowledge  of 
the  place  ;  and,  among  all  his  talents,  that  memory  which  may  be  called 
graphic  seemed  most  apparent :  he  was  consequently  an  able  draughts- 
man, seizing  likenesses  with  rapidity  and  correctness,  and  had.  the  art  of 
imitating  with  his  pencil  the  appearance  of  the  tissue  of  organs,  in  a  man- 
ner peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  anatomical  drawings  were  admirable."* 

The  knowing  and  reflecting  organs  were  both  large  in  his  head,  and, 
judging  from  his  portraits,  his  temperament  seems  to  have  been  nervous, 
or  nervous  and  sanguine. 

Dr.  Watts  seems  to  have  anticipated,  by  a  very  acute  conjecture,  the 
real  philosophy  of  Memory.  He  says :  **  It  is  most  probable  that  those 
very  fibres,  pores,  or  traces  of  the  brain  which  assist  at  the  first  idea  or 
p^erception  of  any  object,  are  the  same  which  assist  also  at  the  recollec* 
tion  of  it ;  and  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  memory  has  no  special  part 
of  the  brain  devoted  to  its  own  service,  but  uses  all  those  parts  in  gene- 
ral which  subserve  our  sensation  as  well  as  our  thinking  and  reasoning 
powers."!  This  conjecture  coincides  exactly  with  Mr.  Hood*s  case,  oi 
the  person  in  Kilmarnock,  who,  although  able  to  articulate,  lost  all  power 
of  recollecting  arbitrary  signs,  and,  with  a  sound  judgment  and  clear 
understanding,  forgot,  through  disease,  his  own  name  and  the  names  of 
every  person  and  thing  with  which  previously  he  was  most  familiar.  This 
could  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  principle  that  the  organ  of  Language 
had  lost  the  power  of  internal  activity  at  command  of  the  will,  while  the 
organs  of  the  other  intellectual  powers  remained  entire.  The  fact,  also, 
of  the  memory  failing  in  old  age,  before  the  judgment  is  impaired,  is  ac- 
counted for  on  the  same  principle.  Age  diminishes  the  tuscepHhUity  and 
activity  of  the  organs ;  and  hence  they  are  unable  to  receive  and  to  re- 
produce impressions  with  the  vivacity  of  youth.  Judgment  is  an  exercise 
of  the  faculties  on  present  objects,  and  does  not  require  the  same  portion 

♦  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  xiv.,  No.  28. 
t  TAs/mprovsnunCofthcMindfCi^XTU. 
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of  internal  and  spontaneoag  excitement  for  its  execution.  It  ii  known, 
that,  after  the  mind  has  become  dead  to  the  recollection  of  recent  occur- 
rences, it  recalls,  with  great  viTacity,  the  impressions  of  youth  and  boyish 
years.  These  were  imprinted  at  a  time  when  the  whole  system  was  ex> 
tremely  susceptible,  and  subsequehtly  have  been  often  recalled ;  and  hence 
perhaps  it  is  tnat  the  organs  are  capable  of  resuming  the  state  correspond- 
ing  to  them,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  capable  of  retaining  impressions 
from  events  happening  when  their  vigour  has  decayed. 

The  doctrine,  that  memory  is  only  a  degree  of  activity  of  the  faculties, 
is  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  diseases  which  particularly  excite  the 
brain.  Sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  disease,  the  most  lively  recol- 
lection of  things  will  take  place,  which  had  entirely  escaped  from  the 
memory  in  a  state  of  health.  "  A  moat  remarkable  example  of  this  kind 
occurred  some  years  ago  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  A  man  was  brou^t 
in,  who  had  received  a  considerable  injury  of  the  head,  but  from  which 
he  ultimately  recovered.  When  he  became  convalescent,  he  spoke  a  lan- 
•guage  which  no  one  about  him  could  comprehend.  However,  a  Welsh 
milk-woman  came  one  day  into  the  ward,  and  immediately  understood 
what  he  said.  It  appeared  that  this  poor  fellow  was  a  Welshman,  and 
had  been  from  his  native  country  about  thirty  years.  In  the  course  of 
that  period  he  bad  entirely  forgotten  his  native  tongue,  and  acquired  the 
English  language.  But  when  ne  recovered  from  his  accident,  he  forgot 
the  language  he  had  been  so  recently  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  and 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  which  he  had  originally  acquired  and 
lost  '.***  Such  a  fact  as  this  is  totally  inexplicable,  on  any  principle  except 
that  of  the  existence  of  organs  by  which  the  faculties  are  manifested  : 
for  it  could  not  be  the  mind  itself  which  was  affected,  and  its  faculties 
impaired  by  the  fever,  or  which  recovered  long  lost  knowledge  by  the  in- 
floence  of  disease.  At  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  such  an  effect 
is  produced  is.  entirely  unknown.  Old  people,  when  feeble,  often  relapse 
into  the  use  of  the  dialect  of  their  youth. 

The  case  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  communicated  by 
Dr.  Dewar  to  the  Royal  Society,  and,  although  highly  interesting,  is  at 
present  inexplicable : 

In  a  "Report  on  a  communication  from  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  on 
Uterine  Irritation,  and  its  effects  on  the  female  constitution,"t  Dr.  Dewar 
states,  that  **  It  is  a  case  of  mental  disease,  attended  with  some  advan- 
tageous manifestations  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  and  these  manifesta- 
tions disappeared  in  the  same  individual  m  the  healthy  state.  It  is  an 
instance  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  sometimes  called  double  conaciousncMSf 
but  is  more  properly  a  divided  consciousnett^  or  douUe  perMonality,  exhibit- 
ing, in  some  measure,  two  separate  and  independent  trains  of  thought, 
and  two  independent  mental  capabilities,  in  the  same  individual ;  each 
train  of  thought  and  each  capbilitv  being  wholly  dissevered  from  the 
other,  and  the  two  states  in  which  they  respectively  predominate  subject 
to  frequent  interchanges  and  alternations.^*. 

The  patient  was  a  girl  of  sixteen ;  the  affection  appeared  immediately 
before  puberty,  and  disappeared  when  that  state  was  folly  established. 
It  lasted  from  the  2d  of  March  to  the  11  th  of  June,  1815,  under  the  eye 
of  Dr.  Dyoe.  "  The  first  symptom  was  an  uncommon  propensity  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  evenings.    This  was  followed  by  the  habit  of  talking  in  her 

*  Tupper*8  Inquiry  into  0<dV»  Syatem,  p.  33  ;  Good's  Study  of  Medieim, 
2d  edit.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  190  ;  and  Article  Dblibium,  by  Dr.  Prichard,  in  Cyclop. 
ofPrac,  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  506.    Dr.  Prichard  adds  to  his  account  of  the  CMft^ 
that  "this  Btatement,  which  was  first  gUen  to  W.t.TTm^w,\»A\»%s^'»s^' 
JLrmed  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  a  personal  w\lnA«&^ 
f  Read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  Febniwy,  ISaa, 
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sleep  on  these  occasions.  One  evening  she  fell  asleep  in  this  manner, 
imagined  herself  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
baptizing  three  children,  and  gave  an  appropriate  exUmpore  prayer.  Her 
mistress  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  on  which  she  awoke,  and  appeared 
unconscious  of  everything,  except  that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  of  which 
she  showed  herself  ashamed.  She  sometimes  dressed  herself  and  the 
children  while  in  this  state,  or,  as  Mrs.  L.  called  it,  *  dead  sleep  ;^  an- 
swered questions  put  to  her,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  she  under- 
stood  the  question ;  but  the  answers  were  often,  though  not  always, 
incongruous."  One  day,  in  this  state,  she  *'  set  the  breakfast  with 
perfect  correctness,  with  her  eyes  shut.  She  afterward  awoke  with  the 
child  on  her  knee,  and  wondered  how  she  got  on  her  clothes.**  SomeWmee 
the  cold  air  awakened  her,  at  other  times  she  was  seized  with  the  affec- 
tion  while  walking  out  with  the  children.  "  She  sang  a  hymn  delightfully 
in  this  state,  and,  from  a  comparison  which  Dr.  'Oyce  had  an  opportanity 
of  making,  it  appeared  incomparably  better  done  than  she  could  accom* 
plish  when  well.** 

"  In  the  meantime  a  still  more  singular  and  interesting  symptom  began 
to  make  its  appearance.  The  eircumstanees  wkieh  occurred  during  the 
paroxysm  were  completely  forgotten  by  her  when  the  paroxysm  was  ot>ert 
but  were  perfectly  remembered  during  subsequent  paroxysms  ;^^  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  I  have  introduced  the  case  under  the.  head  of 
Memory.  **  Her  mistress  said,  that,  when  inihis.  stupor  on  subsequent 
occasions,  she  told  her  what  was  said  to  her  on  the  evening  on  which 
she  baptized  tho  children.**  Other  instances  of  this  kind  are  given. 
"  A  depraved  fellow-servant,  understanding  that  she  wholly  foreut  every 
transaction  that  occurred  during  the  fit,  clandestinely  introduced  a  young 
man  into  the  house,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost  rudeness,  while  her 
fellow-servant  stopped  her  mouth  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  otherwise 
overpowered  a  vigorous  resistance  which  was  made  by  her,  even  duni^ 
the  influence  of  her  complaint.  Next  day  she  had  not  the  slightest  re- 
collection even  of  that  transaction,  nor  did  any  person  interested  in  her 
welfare  know  of  it  for  several  days,  till  she  was  in  one  of  her  paro^sms, 
when  she  related  the  whole  facts  to  her  mother.  Next  Sunday  she  was 
taken  to  the  church  by  her  mistress,  while  the  paroxysm  was  on  her. 
She  shed  tears  during  the  sermon,  particularly  durine  the  account  given 
of  the  execution  of  three  young  men  at  Edinburgh,  who  had  described  in 
their  dying  declarations  the  dangerous  steps  with  which  their  career  of 
vice  and  infamy  took  its  commencement.  When  she  returned  home,  sh6 
recovered  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  quite  amazed  aX  the  questions  put 
to  her  about  the  church  sermon,  and  denied  that  she  had  been  in  any 
such  place ;  but  next  night,  on  being  taken  ill,  she  mentioned  that  she 
had  been  at  church,  repeated  the  words  of  the  text,  and,  in  Dr.  Dyce's 
hearing,  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  tragical  narrative  of  the  three 
young  men,  by  which  her  feelings  had  been  so  power^Uy  affected.  On 
this  occasion,  though  in  Mrs.  L.*s  house,  she  asserted  that  she  was  in 
her  mother*8.*' 

Drs.  Dyce  and  Dewar  do  not  give  any  theory  to  account  for  these 
very  extraordinary  phenomena.  They  mentiofi  that  the  girl  complained 
of  confusion  and  oppression  in  her  head  at  the  coming  on  of  the  fiu , 
and  that,  after  the  periodical  discharge  had  been  fairly  established,  the 
whole  symptoms  disappeared.  We  are  unable  phrenologically  to  throw 
more  light  on  the  case  than  these  gentlemen  have  done ;  and  the  only 
conclusion  which  seems  to  arise  from  it  is,  that,  before  memory  can  exist, 
the  organ  must  be  affected  in  the  same  manner,  or  be  in  a  state  analoflous 
to  that  in  which  they  were  when  the  impression  was  first  received.  This 
inference  is  supported  by  sevexsl  oi\k«i  WcU.   lyt.  K!q«1  infomwd  m»  of 
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tn  Iiiib  poitor  to  a  wirehoaie,  who  forjg^ot,  when  lober,  what  he  hid 
done  when  drunk ;  but,  being  drank,  again  recollected  the  tranmctions 
of  hia  former  atate  of  intoxication.  One  one  occaaion,  being  drunk,  ho 
had  lost  a  parcel  of  some  value,  and  in  his  sober  moments  could  give  no 
aecoont  of  it.  Next  time  he  was  intoxicated  he  recollected  that  he  had 
lef^  the  parcel  at  a  certain  house,  and  there  being  no  address  on  it,  it  had 
remained  there  aafe,  and  was  obtained  on  his  calling  for  it.  The  same 
phenomena  present  themselves  in  the  state  of  somnambulism,  produced 
bj  animal  magnetism.  In  the  works  on  this  subject  it  is  mentioned,  and 
the  fact  baa  been  con6rmed  to  me  by  a  very  intelligent  friend  who  has  ob- 
served it  in  Paris,  that  a  person  who  is  magnetized  so  as  to  produce  the 
magnetic  sleep  termed  aomnambulism,  acquires,  like  the  girl  in  Aberdeen,  , 
a  new  consciousness  and  memory  ;  he  does  not  recollect  the  transactions 
of  his  ordinary  state  of  existence,  but  acquires  the  power  of  speaking  and 
of  thinking  in  his  induced  state  of  abstraction  from  the  external  world. 
When  this  state  has  subsided,  all  that  passed  in  it  is  obliterated  from  the 
memory,  while  the  recollection  of  ordinary  events  is  restored.  If  the 
magnetic  state  be  recalled,  memory  of  the  circumstances  which  formerly 
happened  in  that  state  is  restored  ;  and  thus  the  individuals  may  be  said 
to  live  in  a  state  of  divided  consciousness.  In  this  country  the  doctrine 
of  animal  magnetism  is  treated  with  the  same  contempt  which  was  for- 
merly poured  on  Phrenology.  I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  merits  ; 
but  several  eminent  French  physicians  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of 
them,''  and  the  circumstance  now  stated,  of  alternating  memory  and 
forgetfulness,  not  only  is  mentioned  in  the  books  on  this  subject  which  I 
have  consulted,  but  has  been  certified  to  me  a«  true  by  a  gentleman 
whose  understanding  is  too  acute  to  allow  me  to  beUeve  that  he  was 
deceived,  and  whose  honour  is  too  high  to  admit  of  his  deceiving  others. 
These  iacts  catmot  at  present  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  way  ; 
but,  by  communicating  a  knowledge  of  their  existence,  attention  will  be 
drawn  to  them,  and  future  observations  and  reflection  may  ultimately 
throw  liffht  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hewett  Watson  has  published  a  valuable  essay  on  the  peculiarities 
of  memory,  in  the  29th  number  of  TTu  Phrenological  Journal,  f  It  is 
unphilosophical,  he  remarks,  to  use  such  phrases  as  a  good  memory  or  a 
great  memory ^  these  expressions  being  susceptible  of  very  different  inter- 
pretations. With  the  view  of  drawing  the  attention  of  phrenologists  to 
the  necessity  of  exactness  in  their  descriptions,  be  specifies  some  of  the 
pnnci|Md  varieties  of  memorTi  throwing  out  at  the  same  time  suggestions 
as  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  depend.  "  For  the  more  easy  illustra- 
tion,*' says  he,  *'it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  the  varieties  of 
memory  in  two  leading  subdivisions,  which  may  be  termed  *  Simple  Me- 
mory,' and  *  Memory  by  Association.'  Simple  memory  is  that  wherein 
the  idea  of  a  sound,  colour,  object,  or  event  appears  to  recur  directly  and 
spontaneously ;  as  for  instance,  having  onc9  seen  a  house  or  a  tree,  and 
the  idea  or  mental  impression  returning  afterward,  we  are  then  said  to 
remember  it.  Memory  depending  on  association  is  indirect,  and  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  we  can  scarce  think  of  the  summer  sky,  or  the  , 
roses  that  bloom  beneath  it,  without  immediately  remembering  the  con- 
cave form  and  blue  tint  of  the  former,  or  the  peculiar  shape  and  blushing 
dyes  of  the  latter.  The  inseparable  connexion  that  comes  to  be  esta- 
blished between  the  arbitrary  sounds  and  shapes  used  in  speech  and  wri- 
ting, and  various  mental  ideas,  so  that  the  mere  sound  or  sight  of  a  word 

»  See  Mr.  Colquhoun's  translation  of  the  Report  of  the  Coramittee  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Animal  Magneliam*,  OeoT^^l,  DeU  VK>j*v 
fij^fif  du  Systeme  Nerveux,  tome  i.,  p.  267  *,  and  The  OyclopoBdiia  oj  PTodxcflX 
JMieiHe,  article  SoMNAMBULlau.  \  N  A..  V\\.,  ^ . 7.\7., 
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inevitably  recalls  its  appropriate  idea,  is  another  £uniUar  illostration  of 
memory  by  association.  Sach  associations  yary  from  the  cloeeet  possible 
approximation  with  simple  memory  to  the  most  remote,  incongmoas,  and 
artificial  associations  that  exist. 

"  To  commence  with  Simple  Memory.  One  pf  the  most  striking  Tsrie- 
ties  entitled  to  be  ranked  in  this  division,  is  that  wherein  an  individual  ii 
capable  of  remembering  a  great  number  of  ideas,  whether  they  be  ciiiefly 
of  shapes,  sounds,  objects,  colours,  or  whatever  else.  The  remembrance 
of  them  may  be  lasting  or  transitory  ;  it  may  be  orderiy  or  without  azrangs- 
ment ;  the  individual  may  be  rapid  or  slow  in  reproducing  impressions 
previously  formed.  Such  a  memory,  in  short,  may  be  indefinitely,  varied 
m  every  other  respect,  excepting  that  named  as  its  distinguishing  mark, 
viz.,  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  remembered.  I  have  seen  several  iiuiivido* 
als  exhibiting  a  memory  of  this  kind,  but  varying  greatly  among  themselves 
in  the  duration,  clearness,  readiness,  and  other  peculiarities  Of  the  ideas 
remembered.  It  is  this  variety  which  is  commonly  meant  by  the  frequent 
expressions  *  a  good  *  or  *  a  sreat  memory,*  although  by  no  means  inva- 
riably  so.  It  appears  essential  to  attaining  a  first  rank  in  most  depart- 
ments of  science  and  literature,  and  is  the  variety  which  led  Gall  to  the 
discovery  of  the  intellectual  organs,  the  condition  on  which  it  depends 
seeming  to  be  large  organic  developement.  They  who  take  in  and  remem- 
ber the  greatest  number  of  ideas  at  once,  whether  thj9  same  ideas  be 
remembered  for  a  long  period,  or  be  shortly  supplanted  by  others,  have, 
catcrit  paribus^  the  largest  organic  developement.  I  have  observed  in 
botanists,  having  Language  and  Individuality  but  moderately  developed, 
the  power  of  remembering  for  a  long  period,  and  with  accuracy,  a  limited 
number  of  plants,  their  names  and  peculiar  distinctive  characteristics,  as, 
for  instance,  those  of  a  particular  garden,  district,  or  country ;  but,  on 
expanding  their  range  of  observation,  they  forget  the  former,  apparently 
from  a  difficulty  of  retaining  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  in  a  small  organ. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  will  write  systems  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  which  implies  an  amount  of  individual  knowledge 
almost  incomprehensible  to  a  small  developement.  The  mask  of  Sir 
James  Smith,  whose  principal  botanical  skill  lay  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  names  which  botanists  and  others  had,  at  different  periods,  applied 
to  the  same  plant,  shows  Language  to  have  been  large,  and,  in  consequence, 
he  remembered  many  names.  Individuality  and  Form  are  both  well  de- 
veloped, but  these  two  organs  I  have  seen  relatively  superior  in  some  of 
the  best  specific  botanists  of  Britain,  who  remember  the  plants  themselves 
better  than  their  names.  This  variety  of  memory  would  be  appropriately 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  extensive.  As,  however,  it  depends  essen- 
tially on  large  organic  developement,  which  scarcely  any  person  possesses 
in  every  faculty,  this  memory  is  more  or  less  partial,  that  is,  limited  in 
respect  ta  the  kind  of  ideas  remembered ;  so  that,  in  order  to  characte- 
rize it  with  precision,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say,  an  extensive  memory 
of  words,  of  colour,  of  sounds,  or  whatever  else  it  might  happen  to  be. 
Many  persons  mistake  the  limit  in  kind  for  one  of  degree  only,  and  lament 
in  general  terms  their  deficiency  of  memory,  when  in  reaUty  they  possess 
an  extensive  memory  for  one  range  of  ideas  combined  with  a  limited  me- 
mory for  another ;  the  deficiency,  being  most  felt  by  the  inconvenience 
it  occasions,  is  taken  as  the  general  criterion.  Exercise  seems  to  have 
less  influence  on  this  variety  than  it  has  over  others  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, probably  more  influencing  the  direction  than  the  quantity  of  ideas 
remembered.  Linnaeus,  Sheridan,  Newton,  Johnson,  Cuvier,  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke  may  furnish  examp\ea  o^  \Vve  ex\.«i!A\Me  memory,  and  that 
chieBy  in  one  particular  range  or  dVceclKou. 

"A  second   variety  of  memory  Va  tVi^V.  ol  latea  ^\«  «»  i&^v^^  ^ 
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nnMnibering  what  they  fee,  hear,  or  do  during  a  very  long  period ;  their 
mental  unpreeaions  appear  to  bid  defiance  to  time,  and  to  bear  its  daily 
attritions  ahnoat  without  chanse.  Whether  the  subject!  remembered  be 
few  or  many,  and  of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  still  mental  images  of  them 
•nee  formed  remain  deep  and  distinct.  Individuals  endowed  with  this 
Tariety  of  memory  in  its  highest  degree,  will  often  converse  nearly  as  easily 
and  correctly  of  occurrences  years  gone  by,  as  others  do  of  those  which 
happened  bat  a  week  before.  There  are  boys  who  will  learn  their  school 
tasks  with  ease  and  rapidity,  but  just  as  easily  and  rapidly  forget  them  ; 
the  lesson  which  was  perfect  last  week,  is  to-day  a  dim  and  scarce  per- 
ceptible outline  of  something  that  has  once  been,  but  is  now  almost  effiu;ed 
from  the  sofhmoolded  tablets  of  memory.^ 

**  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  some  of  their  school- fellows,  whose 
tasks  are  the  same,  whose  instructions  are  scarce  in  the  slightest  degree 
different,  yet  in  this  respect  attended  with  the  mest  dissimilar  results. 
The  task  of  last  week  or  month  is  nearly  as  fresh  in  memory  as  though 
it  bad  been  learned  but  yesterday,  and  they  wonder  how  others  can  forget 
so  quickly,  while  these  m  turn  are  astonished  that  such  reteotiveness  of 
memoiy  can  exist  in  any  one.  It  seems  yet  an  unsolved  problem  on  what 
organic  peculiarity  this  depends.  That  it  is  not  attributable  to  size,  or 
at  least  to  size  alone,  every  day's  experience  must  assure  us ;  and  all 
that  can  at  present  be  suggested  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  qiuUity  rather  than 
quantity  oTbrain  is  the  condition  whereon  it  is  dependent.  It  seems  to 
be  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  slowness  in  action,  a 
want  of  that  rapidity  in  the  flow  of  ideas  characteristic  of  the  next  variety 
to  be  mentioned.  The  slowness  and  tenacity  may  perhaps  depend  on 
the  same  peculiarity  in  the  composition  or  quality  of  brain,  the  retentive- 
ness  of  formet  ideas  being  connected  with  the  slowness  in  acquiring  new 
onM.  On  reading  this  to  the  Phrenological  Society,  a  case  was  men- 
tioned of  a  gentleman  who,  after  learning  to  repeat  long  passages  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  found  that  he  very  soon  forgot  them,  and  that,  when 
acquired  with  more  slowness,  they  were  long  remembered.*  It  would 
appear  from  this,  that  the  slowness  in  acquiring  ideas  is  an  antecedent  to 
retentiveness ;  we  are  scarcely  authorized  to  say  a  causCf  for  both  the 
one  and  the  other  may,  and  most  likely  do,  depend  on  some  (general  or 
temporary)  constitutional  condition  checking  rapidity.  The  epithet  retcu' 
ttve  would  pretty  correctly  designate  this  variety  of  memory,  and  distin- 
ffoish  it  from  the  former,  with  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  combined.  I 
have  noticed  it  in  men  with  a  limited,  as  well  as  in  those  who  possess  an 
extensive,  memory  ;  but,  cateris  paribus^  it  seems  most  marked  in  such 
individuals  as  engage  in  the  smallest  variety  of  pursuits  ;  whether  it  is 
an  effect  or  a  cause  of  uniformity  in  taste  ana  pursuit  may  admit  of  doubt. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  seem  to  remember  with  more  tenacity 
than  such  as  live  in  large  towns;  and  certainly  they  are  more  apt  to 
imbibe  ideas  with  slowness  and  deliberation.  Joined  with  an  extensive 
memory,  it  constitutes  the  man  of  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  an  essential 
element  in  forming  a  scientific  character,  but  will  scarcely  make  a  witty 
or  showy  one.  Joseph  Home,  Julius  Cssar,  and  perhaps  Napoleon,  may 
be  cited  as  examples  of  it. 

"  A  third  variety  of  Simple  Memory  is  characterized  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  previous  ideas  are  reproduced  in  the  mind.  One  after  another, 
or  one  dozen  after  another  dozen,  previous  thoughts  and  impressions  are 
renewed,  and  cqme  floating  athwart  the  mental  eye  in  perpetual  change- 

♦  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  100,  mentions 
the  iase  of  an  actor  who,  on  an  emergency,  committed  \\\ft  ^wV.  \»  tsswiaaT^ 
with  surprising  quicknesaf  but  in  a  very  sYiott  iVme  co\x»^\«\«\i  lw«kV^. 
Tbose  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  learned  NiilYi  AoiWBfew  «sA.  wsafcf- 
ration,  were  accurately  retained  for  many  years. 
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ability  md  gaccession.  They  may  arise  in  a  regular,  connected,  and  vfs- 
tematic  series,  or  be  poured  forth  in  the  most  mixed  and  heterogeneoof 
assemblages,  like  the  mulcitodinous  olla  podrida  of  a  masquerade,  or  the 
endlessly  varied  hues  and  objects  of  an  eztensire  landscape.  Rapidity 
of  ideas  is  the  essential  character  of  this  modification.  Whether  soch 
ideas  be  correct  or  erroneous,  limited  or  general,  connected  or  disordered, 
seems  to  be  determined  by  other  conditions  different  from  those  on  which 

depends  the  mere  quickness  of  their  reproduction Large  Language 

and  Individuality,  with  great  rapidity,  tend  to  promote  punning  and  that 
style  of  wit  designated  as  *  good  things,'  *  apropos  remarks,' '  clever  hits,' 
&c.,  which  I  have  seen  greatly  manifested  when  the  organ  called  Wit 
has  been  of  very  moderate  devek>pement.  It  is  perhaps  this  rapidity  of 
memory  occurring  in  cases  of  deficient  developement  of  Concentrative- 
ness  that  causes  what  is  commonly  termed  *  far-fetched  wit,'  or  that  con- 
junction  of  widely  dissimilar  and  unrelated  ideas  called  up  by  rapidity 

unrestrained  by  concentrated  action Rapidity  of  memory  is  probably 

influential  in  determining  to  the  production  of  poetry,  being  evinced  in  the 
variety  of  its  imagery,  and  what  one  of  the  fraternity  has  vrell  exemplified 

in  the  expression  *  thronging  fancies.' Rapidity  in  excess,  implying  a 

perpetual  transition  of  ideas,  incapacitates  for  science ;  hence  we  rarely, 
if  ever,  find  first  rank  in  science  and  poetry,  or  science  and  wit,  in  the  same 
person.  Intermediate  gradations  may  unite  both  in  nearly  equal  degree. 
In  noticing  the  former  variety,  I  had  suggested  the  rarity,  if  not  incompa- 
tibility, of  the  rapid  and  the  retentive  memories  coexisting  in  a  great 
degree  ;  but  was  informed,  on  reading  the  remark,  that  Professor  Mez- 
zoSinte,  of  Bologna^combines  both  rapidity  and  retentiveness  of  verbal 
memory.  The  nervous  temperament  seems  instrumental  in  giving  this 
quality  of  brain,  or  perhaps  might,  with  more  correctness,  be  regarded  as 
the  effect ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  dark  varieties  of  that 
temperament :  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  rapid  memory  I  have 
met  with  occur  in  persons  of  light  complexion.  An  appropriate  mode  of 
distinguishing  this  modification  of  memory  from  those  previously  men- 
tioned, would  be  by  attaching  to  it  the  epithet  rapid.  Miss  Pratt,  quoted 
in  the  phrenological  works  as  an  example  of  large  Individuality,  may  be 
cited  as  an  instance  of  rapid  combined  with  extensive  memory  of  objects 
and  occunences. 

"  Nearly  allied  to,  but  by  no  means  always  coexistent  with,  the  rapid 
memory  is  readiness  of  memory,  or  the  power  of  immediately  directmg 
it  to  any  given  subject.  There  are  men  of  considerable  rapidity  and  diver- 
sity of  ideas,  who,  if  suddenly  asked  the  simplest  question  concerning  any 
matter  not  just  then  occupying  their  thoughts,  find  great  difiSculty  in 
turning  the  current  of  their  ideas  into  a  new  channel,  or  opening  a  new 
spring.  They  thus  seem,  both  to  themselves  and  others,  to  be  remarkably 
deficient  in  memory.  Inequality  of  developement  probably  tends  to  in- 
crease this  peculiar  defect,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Concentrativeness 

and   Secretiveness,  one  or  both,  are  also  concerned I  have  but  few 

observations  on  the  developement  of  individuals  whose  memory  presents 
this  modification,  but  it  seems  in  perfection  when  large  Secretiveness, 
Concentrativeness,  and  the  anterior  lobe,  especially  Individuality,  are 
combined  with  rapidity,  and  to  be  proportionally  injured  by  the  abduction 
of  any  one  of  these  requisites.  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  this  prompt- 
ness of  memory  in  a  case  where  the  knowing  organs,  particularly  Indiviau- 
ality  and  Eventuality,  with  Secretiveness,  were  large,  Concentrativeness 
and  the  reflecting  organs  rather  above  moderate,  with  a  medium  degree 
of  rapidity  and  retentiveness  of  memory.  The  epithet  ready  or  pron^ 
may  designate  this  variety  of  memory,  which  probably  occurred  in  Boike, 
Pitt,  Curran,  and  Sheridan. 
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**  To  the  preceding  peculiarities  of  memory  there  yet  remains  to  be 
•dded  Another,  which,  from  its  inflaence  over  memory,  by  association,  may 
be  viewed  as  the  transition  and  connecting  link  between  the  two  artificial 
dirisioDs  here  made.  I  mean  partial  memory,  or  that  limited  to  particular 
ranges  of  ideas.  The  connexion  between  partial  memory  and  proportion- 
ste  deyelopement  of  the  cerebral  or^ns  is  so  completely  one  of.  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  Phrenology,  that  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  about  it  here ;  but  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
paxitial  memory,  dependent  on  this  cause,  is  exhibited  only  in  the  nature 
of  the  ideasy  a^  those  of  colour  in  contradistinction  to  shape,  or  shape  in 
opposition  to  dimensions,  and  not  merely  in  the  peculiar  direction- '' 

JUDGMENT,  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  belongs  to  the  rsflbctino 
faculties  alone.     The  knowing  faculties,  however,  may  also  be  said  to 
judge  ;  the  faculty  of  Tune,  for  example,  may  be  agreeably  or  disagree- 
bly  affected,  and  in  this  way  may  judge  of  sounds  ;  but  Judgment,  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  perception  of  adaptation,  of  relation, 
of  fitness,  or  of  the  connexion  between  means  and  an  end,  and  belongs 
entirely  to  the  reflecting  powers.     These,  as  well  as  the  knowing  faculties, 
have   Perception,  Memory,  and  Imagination.     Causality,  for  example, 
perceives  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  also  refitendferM  and  ima" 
gines  that  relation,  just  as  Locality  perceives,  remembers,  and  imagines 
the  relative  position  of  objects.     Hence,  Judgment  is  the  decision  of  the 
reflecting  facalties  upon  the  feelings  furnished  by  the  propensities  and  sen- 
timents, and  upon  the  ideas  furnished  by  the  whole  mtellectual  faculties. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  the  strictly  phrenological  analysis  of  Judgment ;  but 
this  term,  in  the  popular  sense,  has  a  more  extensive  signification.     It  is  a 
common  observation  to  say  of  an  individual,  that  he  possesses  an  acute 
or  even  profound  intellect,  but  that  he  is  destitute  of  judgment.     This 
apparent  paradox  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.     First :  by  '*  an  acute  or 
profound  intellect "  is  frequMitly  meant  a  great,  but  limited,  talent,  which 
would  refer  to  some  of  the  knowing  faculties.     Thus,  a  person  may  be 
distinguished  for  ability  in  mathematics  or  painting,  and  not  be  eminent 
ibr  reflection  or  judgment,  in  the  stricter  sense.     There  is,  however,  a 
second  explanation,  which  is  preferable.     To  judge  of  the  line  of  conduct 
proper  to  be  followed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to /<;«/  correctly 
as  well  as  to  reason  deeply  ;  or  rather,  it  is  more  necessary  to  feel  rightly 
than  to  reflect.     Hence,  if  an  individual  possess  very  powerful  reflecting 
faculties,  such  as  Lord  Bacon  enjoyed,  and  be  deficient  in  Coascientious- 
aess,  as  his  lordship  seems  to  have  been,  he  is  like  a  fine  ship  wanting  a 
helm,  liable  to  be  carried  from  her  course  by  every  wmd  and  current. 
The  reflecting  faculties  give  the  power  of  thinking  profoundly,  but  Con- 
scientiousness and  the  other  sentiments  are  necessary  to  furnish  correct 
feeling,  by  which  practical  conduct  may  be  regulated.     Indeed,  Lord 
Bacon  affords  a  striking  example,  how  poor  an  endowment  intellect-— even 
the  most  transcendent — is,  when  not  accompanied  by  upright  sentiments. 
That  mind  which  embraced,  in  one  comprehensive  grasp,  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  and  pointed  out,  with  a  surprising  sagacity,  the  modes  in 
which  they  might  best  be  cultivated — that  mind,  in  short,  which  antici- 
pated the  progress  of  the  human  understanding  by  a  century  and  a  half- 
possessed  so  Tittle  jndgmenty  so  little  of  sound  and  practical  sense,  as  to 
become  the  accuser,  and  even  defamer,  of  Essex,  nis  early  patron  and 
friend ;  to  pollute  the  seat  of  justice  by  corruption  and  bribery ;  and  to 
stoop  to  the  basest  flattery  of  a  weak  king,  all  for  the  gratification  of  a 
contemptible  ambition.     Never  was  delusion  more  complete.     He  fell  into 
an  abyss  of  degradation  from  which  he  nevet  ascended  \  axidVA  >iKA  ^v| 
fbe  darkneas  of  hw  monl  reputation  foima  a  \am«ivXa3c\«  cqtdXxasX  \a  ^^ 
knJUancf  of  bia  iatellectuAl  fame.    There  was  Yk^te  ^<b  xomX  «<\^«^ 
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defect  of  judgment ;  and  with  such  reflecting  powen  as  he  possessed,  tbe 
source  of  his  errors  could  Lie  only  in  the  sentiments,  deficiency  in  some 
of  which  prevented  him  from  fteling  rightly,  and  of  course  withheld  from 
his  understanding  the  data  from  whwh  sound  conclusions  respecting 
conduct  could  be  drawn. 

In  common  life  the  effect  of  the  feelings  in  originating  opinion  is  by  far 
too  Little  attended  to.  We  frequently  hear  persons  carrying  on  angiy 
disputations,  with  a  view  to  convince  each  other's  understandings ;  wh^ 
in  fact,  the  cause  qf  their  di^rence  lies  in  a  feeling,  so  that,  if  it  could  be 
made  the  same  in  both,  no  disagreement  would  exist.  It  is  common  in 
such  cases  to  say,  "  My  sentiments  are  entirely  different  frozn  youra ;"  a 
form  of  expression  which  is  strictly  philosophical,  and  harmonizes  with  the 
explanation  now  given  :  but  the  parties  do  not  perceive  that  a  "  sentiment," 
in  the  strict  sense,  or  in  popular  lanffuage  a  **  feeling,"  cannot  be  comma- 
nicated  by  argument ;  and  hence  they  maintain  the  Controversy  by  an 
address  to  the  understandins  alone,  and  generally  with  no  satisfactory 
result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  two  persons  meet,  whose  propensities  and 
sentiments  harmonize,  their  "  sentiments,"  in  the  popular  sense,  generally 
coincide,  although,  in  the  depth  of  their  intellectual  powers,  there  may  be 
considerable  disparity.  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  degree  of  sound  and 
practical  judgment  for  the  affairs  of  life,  the  good  sense  or  mother-wit,  of 
any  individual,  we  ought  not  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  forehead  alone, 
under  the  notion  that  it  is  exclusively  the  seat  of  judgment ;  but  to  look 
first  to  the  temperament,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  activity  of  the  brain, 
and  next  at  the  combination  of  organs ;  for  we  shall  invariably  find  sound 
sense  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  an  equable  developement  of  all  the 
organs,  those  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  rather  predominating. 
There  are  then  no  exaggerated  and  no  defective  powers ;  so  that  no  de- 
sires assume  an  undue  ascendency,  and  no  emotions  are  so  feeble  as  not 
to  be  adequately  experienced.  This  combination  is  rare,  and  hence  high 
practical  sense  is  more  uncommon  than  great  partial  talent.  A  person 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  possessing  the  forehead  of  an  idiot,  who  yet  bad 
conducted  himself  with  remarkable  prudence  and  success  in  trade,  and,  by 
his  estimable  qualities,  had  gained  the  esteem  of  the  little  circle  in  which 
he  moved.     On  examination,  I  found  a  fine  nervous  and  sanguine  tern- 

Cirament,  and  a  forehead  greatly  retreating  indeed,  but  with  a  full  dsve- 
pement  of  the  knowing  organs ;  and,  on  turning  to  the  region  of  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  the  former  were  found  in  fair  proporUon, 
with  an  excellent  developement  of  the  latter.  Conscientiousness,  Vene- 
ration, Benevolence,  Love  of  Approbation,  Adhesiveness,  and  Cautious- 
ness were  all  large ;  and  the  sources  of  his  prudence,  good  sense,  and 
amiable  qualities  were  at  once  apparent.  To  show  that  Phrenology  and 
the  head  were  not  at  variance,  I  inquired  into  his  powers  of  logical  or 
profound  argumentation  ;  when  his  friend  said,  that,  although  he  was  fond 
of  reading,  his  acquaintances  were  surprised  that  he  never  learned  the 
meaning  of  a  great  many  plain  words ;  and,  on  asking  what  these  were, 
I  found  them  to  be  abstract  terms  and  expressions,  significant  of  ideas 
formed  by  Causality  and  Comparison,  The  individual  in  question  not 
only  could  not  reason  consecutively,  but  in  ordinary  discourse  miaappUed, 
and  seemed  not  to  understand,  the  terms  now  adverted  to.  This  was 
exactly  what  a  phrenologist  would  have  predicted. 

In  describing,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  reflecting  faculties  in  ordinary 
life,  I  would  say  that  the  propensities  and  sentiments  furnish  the  chief  do- 
sires  which  prompt  to  action,  and  the  feelings  which  regulate  conduct ; 
while  reflection,  without  being  able  \o  allot  theic  vkature,  iudges  of  the 
'moures  presented  by  them  to  lU  conaVdetsXAoxi    x^vn\^ '\u  %xi  ^xvwiv ^ 

1^  greater  or  Imtm^  ir  *-  "^  Cm  wnt  ^\^iDi»\Bi^S^M^>s^aS^ «k^— 
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Tlie  intellect  becomes  acquainted  with  the  mental  faculties  and  their  de- 
«irea,  with  the  external  world,  and  with  the  relations  subsisting  between  it 
and  the  mind,  and  judges  of  the  means  by  which  the  desires  may  obtain 
^pratification,  and  also  of  the  consequences  of  indulgence  ;  and,  by  pre- 
senting a  prospect  of  ^ood  or  evil  as  the  ultimate  result,  it  thus  constitutes 
the  regulating  and  directing  power.  The  influence  of  the  propensities 
and  sentiments  in  biassing  the  judgment  may  be  thus  explained :  If  Cau- 
tiousness be  excessively  large  and  Hope  small,  this  combination  will  pre- 
sent dismal  forebodings  to  the  mind ;  and  the  understanding  will  not  be 
able  to  alter  the  feelings  so  as  to  render  cheery  and  brilliant  scenes  which 
they  tinge  with  melancholy  and  gloom.  If  Hope  be  very  large  and  Cau- 
tiousness very  small,  then  the  most  delusive  anticipations  of  felicity  wiU 
be  suggested,  and  the  understanding  will  see  objects  under  this  impression. 
If,  agam,  both  Cautiousness  and  Hope  be  large,  each  will  furnish  its  own 
emotions  on  the  objects  of  contemplation ;  and  the  understanding  now 
having  two  views,  will  possess  elements  forjudging,  and  be  able,  by  com- 
paring, to  come  to  a  sound  determination  between  them.  Hence,  as 
already  observed,  a  sound  practical  judgment  is  the  result  of  a  favourable 
combination  of  all  the  organs,  sustained  by  an  active  temperament  and 
experience. 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  they  enable  us  to  explain  why,  among 
lawyers,  a  bad  pleader  sometimes  makes  a  good  judge,  and  vice  veraa. 
To  a  pleader  intellect  and  propensity  are  more  essential  than  Conscien- 
tiousness. To  a  judge,  on  the  other  hand,  great  moral  organs  are  indis- 
pensable ;  for,  without  an  ample  developement  of  them,  his  intellect  is 
liable  to  be  led  astray  by  subtleties  and  false  views,  and  in  his  decisions 
the  grand  element  of  justice  will  be  wanting.  I  have  noticed,  that,  where 
Conscientiousness  is  large  in  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  pleading  a  bad  cause, 
he  cannot  avoid  betraying.,  by  his  natural  manner,  his  impression  that  he 
is  in  the  wrong.  He  in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient,  views  all  cases  as 
questions  of  opinion,  and  contends  for  victory  with  that  ardour  which  the 
other  can  display  only  when  advocating  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  same  pnnciples  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  a  very  im- 
portant regulation  in  one  of  the  institutions  of  our  country — I  mean  the 
requisite  of  ufutnimity  in  juries  in  civil  causes.  If  two  individuals  were 
constituted  umpires  on  a  claim  of  damages  for  defamation,  and  if  one  of 
then}  possessed  from  nature  an  immense  Love  of  Approbation — judging 
fronf  hie  own  feelings,  he  would  rather  suffer  death  than  hve  defamed; 
while  the  other,  if  he  was,  by  natural  constitution,  extremely  deficient  in 
(his  sentiment,  could  pass  his  days  unmoved  by  the  censures  or  applauses  of 
the  world :  and  the  two  could  not,  by  any  efforts  of  their  understandings, 
come  to  view  the  injury  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  same  light,  or 
agree  about  the  amount  of  damages  which  would  constitute  an  equitable 
compensation  for  the  slander.  The  one  must  either  surrender  his  con- 
science to  the  other,  or  allow  a  third  party  to  decide  between  them ;  for 
real  unanimity  is  excluded  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  minds.  No 
exercise  of  the  undcrstandiiig  will  produce  it.  Even  the  intellectual  per- 
ceptions of  jurymen  differ.  If  one  be  very  deficient  in  the  reflecting 
organs,  he  will  forget  the  inferential  evidence  and  conclusions  as  fast  as 
the^  are  stated  to  nim,  and  hence  he  may  regard  a  point  as  not  proved, 
which  appears  demonstrated  to  another  in  whom  the  reflecting  organs  are 
large.  It  is  diflScult  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  that  legislature  which  is 
so  Ignorant  of  the  human  mind  as  to  imagine  that  men  can  by  argument, 
if  they  will,  arrive  at  one  conclusion  in  such  cases ;  or  which,  if  it  knows 
that  thej  cMnnnt  agree,  nevertheless  conceives  it  i^iofo^ii^  ^xv^Xatm^^m^ 
ta  nqaire  a  verdict  in  direct  opposition  to  the  consUlutvau  o^  VJftft  mvcA-— 
to  produce  an  tgrpearance  of  ananiinity,  where  the  auibtUMwe  \»  \s»a>S»KDr 
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•Ue.  Many  arguiiMiDte  hare  been  broofffat  forward  on  the  opposite  aides 
of  Uiis  question :  btit  it  appears  to  me  that  the  mode  of  judging  of  it 
afforded  by  Phrenology  cames  us  to  the  ultimate  principles  at  once.  If 
it  be  naturally  in  the  power  of  men,  by  honest  efforts,  to  see  questions 
of  conduct,  such  as  occur  before  juiy-courts,  in  the  same  light,  then 
unanimity  should  be  required ;  but  if  this  perfect  harmony  of  sentiment 
bo  excluded  by  nature,  it  is  mere  imbecility  to  pretend  to  bring  it 
about  by  an  act  of  parliament.  Accordingly,  nature  preraiis  here  as 
in  every  other  case;  for  all  kensible  jurors,  before  conmiencing  their 
deliberations,  arrange  that  the  mmority  shall  yield  to  the  majority  ;  and 
the  only  effects  of  the  law  are  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  some  very  ob- 
stinate or  Tory  wicked  individual  to  force  his  fellows  into  the  adoption 
of  his  opinion— -which,  from  his  standh^  alone,  will,  on  the  ordinary 
chances,  be  placed  at  an  extreme  point  in  the  scale  of  absurdity  ;— or  else 
to  defipat  the  object  of  the  parties,  by  depriving  them  altogether  of  a  verdict. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  requisite  of  unanimity  prepuces  attention  in 
the  jury  to  the  case,  and  discussion  of  the  subiect  among  themselves. 
This  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  true,  but  even  witn  every  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  discussion,  unanimity  in  general  is  morally  impossible.  They 
are  not  obvious  questions  of  evidence  or  right,  in  which  all  men  may 
agree,  that  comes  most  frequently  before  courts  of  justice  ;  but  difficult 
cases,  in  v^ich  the  most  conscientious  and  enlightened  may  differ  in 
opinion.  Out  of  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  there  is  always  a  risk  that  two 
m  more  may  be  the  antipodes  of  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  to 
each  other. .  Under  the  present  83rstem  such  individuals  must  yield  un- 
convinced. It  appears  to  me  that,  by  leaving  out  the  extremes,  and  re- 
quiring a  minority  of  three-fourths,  or  some  such  proportion,  the  advantages 
of  discussion  would  be  gained,  and  the  evil  of  the  great  body  of  the  jury 
being  forced  into  a  verdict  by  one  obstinate  individual,  might  be  avoided. 
A  proposition  voluniarUy  assented  to  by  nine  men  out  of  twelve,  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  than  one  modified  by  mutual  concessions  to  conciliate, 
but  not  to  satisfyt  the  whole. 

Having  now  discussed  the  metaphysical  faculties  of  Perception,  Con- 
ception, Imagination,  Memory,  and  Judgment,  and  shown  them  to  be 
merely  modes  of  action  of  the  faculties  disclosed  by  Phrenology,  with 
which  the  metaphysicians  were  unacquainted,  I  proceed  to  notice  several 
other  mental  operations  and  affections,  which  make  a  figure  in  the  com- 
mon systems  of  mental  philosophy,  and  to  refer  them  also  to  their  ptinci- 
ples  in  this  science. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  means  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  ito 
own  existence  and  operations.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  denies  that  it  is  a 
power,  or  anything  different  from  sensation,  emotion,  or  thought,  exist- 
ing at  any  moment  in  the  mind.  It  gives  us  no  intimation  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  organs,  and  reveals  to  us  only  the  operations  of  oar  own  minds, 
leaving  as  entirely  in  the  dark  regarding  the  mental  affections  of  others, 
where  they  differ  from  our  own.  Hence,  by  reflecting  on  consciousness, 
which  the  metaphysicians  chiefly  did,  as  their  means  of  studying  the 
mind,  we  can  discover  nothing  concerning  the  organs  by  which  the  facul- 
ties act,  and  run  great  risk  of  forming  erroneous  views  of  human  nature, 
by  supposing  mankind  in  general  constituted  exactly  like  ourselves. 

Each  organ  communicates  consciousness  of  the  feelings  and  ideas 
which  it  serves  to  manifest :  thus,  if  the  organ  of  Tune  be  extremely  de- 
ficient, the  individual  will  not  be  able  to  attain  consciousness  of  melody ; 
a  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  is  extremely  small,  will  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  or  of  its  obligations ;  one  in  whom 
Veneration  is  very  feeble,  will  not  be  conscious  of  the  emotion  of  mety. 
If  we  place  individuBU  ao  coiuKl\VQiV«dL  Vsi  avv^isktiona  requiriny  -wvnitmh 
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emotions  for  the  direction  of  their  condact,  we  shell 

The  metaphjrsicianB  who  studied  the  philosophy  of 

J, on  their  own  conscioasness,  conld  not  succeed  in  dis- 

ittiTO  faculties,  because  they  were  not  conscious  of  those 

I  Teiy  deficient  in  their  own  brains,  nor  of  those  which  did 

ilses  in  the  retirement  of  a  philoso|^ical  study ;  such  as 

itiveness,  and  Acquisitiyeness.     Farther,  conscious- 

they  could  not  discoTer  a  plurality  of  powers  attached 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  organs  are  large  and 

actiTO,  intense  consciousness  of  the  corresponding  feel- 

I  experienced  ;  and  some  persons,  mistaking  the  emotions 

}r  from  Wonder,  Veneration,  and  other  faculties,  for 

ranications,  fall  into  fanaticism  and  superstition. 

explanation  has  yet  been  giren  why  consciousness  is 

of  all  the  mental  faculties,  external  and  interpal,  are 

cases  on  record  of  double  consciousness,  apparently 

Shores  of  die  brain  being  in  opposite  conditions, 
r.  Spnrzheim,  **  relates  the  case  of  one  Moser,  who 
side,  and  observed  his  insanity  with  the  other.  Dr. 
Iter  similarly  afflicted :  for  three  yMrs  he  heard 
and  abused  on  his  left  side  ;  with  his  right  he  com- 
[ibe  msdness  of  his  left  side — sometimes,  howoTor,  when 
11,  he  did  not  judge  properly.  LonjB[  after  getting  rid 
Mder,  anger,  or  a  greater  indulgence  m  wine  than  usual, 
to  relapse."*  Dr.  Caldwell  states,  in  allusion  to  these 
>ther  case  perfectly  analc^us,  produced  by  a  fall  fiom 
Ktatucky,  not  far  from  Lexington."!  I  haye  received 
I  of  a  case  of  a  similar  nature  from  a  gentleman  who  was 
In  a  letter,  dated  25th  June,  1886,  the  Reverend  R— — > 
me  thus :  "  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  persons  being 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  setting  themselves  right 
I  Gall  and  Tissot,  I  think,  both  mention  such  cases.  A 
)ver,  of  this  kind  occurred  to  myself  a  few  months 
.  rhaps  strike  you  as  singular.  I  was  reading  in  my  bed- 
after  a  day  of  unusually  hard  labour  and  excitement, 
led  to  read  my  author  with  two  nund$.  To  speak 
ff.l  read  at  the  same  time  a  sentence  in  my  ordinary  way, 
~  the  sense  of  what  I  was  reading  in  a  plain,  matter-of- 
read  it  likewise  in  a  more  than  usually  imaginative  way. 
i  to  be  two  distinct  minds,  in  fact,  at  work  at  the  same  page, 
which  continued  after  I  closed  my  book  and  went  to 
morning  the  sensation  was  gone,  and  I  have  not  dis- 
m1  anything  of  the  kind  since.  Do  you  not  think  that  a 
\  of  activity  in  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain — perhaps 
)f  Idedity  and  Marvcllousness — may  account  for  this  1  It 
Berent  from  what  is  called  double  vision,  for  I  felt  conscious 
y  one  page."  Additional  facts,  illustrative  of  divided  con* 
e  given  at  pages  102  and  360. 

aigued  by  some  skeptics  that  the  human  mind  possesses  no 
edge ;  because,  not  only  the  senses  and  understanding 
eeeive  us,  but  even  Consciousness  itself  gives  false  intima- 
man  whose  leg  has  been  amputated,  is  sometimes  con- 
after  the  operation,  of  a  pain  in  the  toe  of  the  lost  foot ;  or 
iring  under  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  feels  no  uneasiness 
)nscious  of  a  pain  at  the  to^  oC  \iVift  \\^X.  iJRa«?JAsR.  'Y^i^ 
•  argument  is,  that  each  new^  %xA\»».v^v^X>»*'^«^*«^^^ 
.  p.  37.  t  JSlemsnts  of  PKrsiw^ow.'iA.^ASs.S:^^ 
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definite  constitotion,  in  virtue  of  which  it  gives  certmin  intimations  when 
affected  in  a  particular  manner  ;  when  the  nerve  of  the  toe,  for  example, 
is  affected,  the  nerve  itself  gives  consciousness  of  pain,  accompanied  by 
an  instinctive  reference  to  its  seat.  After  the  Ic^  has  been  amputated, 
part  of  the  nerve  remains,  and,  when  affected  m  the  same  manner  as 
while  the  toe  existed,  it  communicates  the  impression  which  belonged  to 
it  in  its  entire  state.  In  this  there  is  no  deception ;  because  the  nerve 
which  originally  intimated  pain  in  the  toe,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  was  when  the  toe  existed.  In  like  manner,  the  liver  itself  possesses 
little  sensibility,  bub  the  phrenic  nerve  which  is  ramified  on  it  communis 
cates  with  the  shoulder  ;  and  the  nerve,  being  highly  sensitive,  is  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  liver,  and  produces  pain  in  the  shoulder.  The  nerve 
in  this  esse  is  really  affected,  and  the  pain  is  the  correct  indication  of  its 
atate.  It  is  the  office  of  Causality  to  discover  the  causes  of  these  affec- 
tions, that  of  Consciousness  being  limited  to  the  intimation  of  the  sen- 
sations themselves.  Every  derangement  of  an  organ  of  sensation  or 
perception  is  accompanied  by  disorder  of  consciousness  to  a  correspond- 
ins  extent :  thus,  in  jaundice  the  mind  has  consciousness  of  all  objects 
bemg  yellow  ;  in  cases  like  that  of  Miss  S.  L.,  detailed  on  p.  859,  there 
is  consciousness  of  disturbed  equilibrium  ;  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr. 
Macniah,  p.  361,  consciousness  of  hearing  music  exists ;  but  Causality 
refers  these  perceptions  to  diseases  as  their  causes.  When  the  derange- 
ment embraces  the  organs  of  Causality  themselves,  the  povver  of  discrimi- 
nating the  impression  to  be  a  morbid  one  is  lost,  and  insanity  is  established. 

It  would  be  of  much  practical  utility  to  teach  individuals  the  depen- 
dence of  consciousness  on  the  states  of  the  mental  organs,  as  a  means  of 
inducing  them,  when  under  morbid  excitement,  to  distrust  their  own  im- 
pressions, and  seek  relief  from  sensible  advisers.  In  the  present  system 
of  education,  the  connexion  of  the  feelings  and  intellect  with  material 
organs  is  so  totally  overlooked,  and  every  emotion  aiKi  perception  is 
represented  as  so  purely  mental,  that,  when  these  become  exalted  or  dis- 
ordered, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  enable  the  individual  to  comprehend 
how  they  can  be  delusive,  or  in  any  way  affected  by  corporeal  conditions : 
and  hence  he  suffers  much  uneasiness  in  secret,  avoids  recourse  to  a  phy- 
sician, and  persists  in  acting  on  his  morbid  impressions  as  if  they  were 
sound  ;  till  at  last  disease  is  permanently  established,  which,  under  more 
enlightened  guidance,  might  easily  have  been  averted,  or  cut  short  at  its 
commencement. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  feeling  of  personal 
identity  indicated  by  the  pronoun  /  is/:onnected  with  a  particuUu*  organ, 
or  the  result  of  the  general  action  of  the  whole  organs.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  on  pages  102,  185,  312. 

ATTENTION  is  not  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  consists  merely  in  the 
application  of  the  knowing  or  reflecting  faculties  to  their  objects.  Thus, 
the  faculty  of  Tune,  excited  by  melody,  attends  to  notes ;  Causality,  ad- 
dressed by  a  demonstration,  attends  to  the  steps  of  the  argument ;  and 
the  other  faculties  of  the  intellect,  in  like  manner,  attend  to  their  various 
objects.  Concentrativeness  gives  continuity  to  the  impressions  of  ths 
faculties,  Individuality  and  Eventuality  direct  them  to  their  objects,  and 
Finnness  maintains  them  in  a  state  of  application — and  these  greatly  aid 
attention  ;  but  still  attention,  in  itself,  is  a  mere  act  of  the  different  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  not  the  attribute  of  any  particular  power,  esta- 
olished  exclusively  for  its  production. 

ASSOCIATION.  The  metaphysicians  have  endeavoured,  by  reflect- 
ing on  their  own  consciousness,  to  discover  universal  laws,  by  which  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  mankind  in  general  is  regulated.  They  imagine 
our  thoughts  to  follow  eacYv  o\]hei  m  axi  eatablished  order,  «]id  hJare  At« 
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temptad  to  find  out  the  ctaset  and  circamstances  which  determine  the 
train.  Success  in  such  an  attempt  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible.  If 
we  vi^shed  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  the  succession  of  notes  emitted 
hj  an  i£olian  harp  is  regulated,  we  should  endeavour  to  diseorer  the 
cmnses  which  produced  them.  Similar  causes,  acting  in  similar  circum- 
stances, produce  similar  effects  ;  but  if  we  vary  one  circumstance  ooLpf 
a  thouMind,  we  cannot  calculate  on  the  result.  Now,  the  causes  which 
determine  the  succession  of  notes  from  an  i£olian  harp  are,  the  structure 
of  the  harp,  the  impetas  of  the  air,  and  the  order  in  which  it  excites  the 
Tariout  strings.  Kender  all  these  circumstances  the  same  in  the  case  of 
ever^r  harp,  and  the  same  succession  of  notes  may  be  assuredly  predicted. 
But  if  the  air,  that  emblem  of  inconstancy,  does  not  blow  twice  with  the 
same  force  on  the  same  spot  in  a  month,  or  will  not  excite  the  same 
strings  twice  in  the  same  order  of  succession  in  a  year ;  and  if  no  two 
^olum  harps  can  be  made,  in  every  particular  of  string,  form,  and  sob- 
stance,  alike^who,  by  observing  the  notes  arising  from  one  harp,  will 
succeed  in  unfolding  the  laws  by  which  the  succession  of  notes  from 
.^olian  harps  in  general  may  he  determined,  whatever  may  be  their  size, 
structure,  and  number  of  strinjy^s,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
VO  placed  1  This  illustration  is  completely  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Ideas  are  affections  of  thesCf  just  as  notes  are  affec- 
tions of  the  strinffs  of  the  harp.  These  affections  may  arise  from  ^e 
internal  activity  of  the  faculties,  or  from  impressions  made  on  them  br 
external  objects ;  and  there  is  as  little  regularity  in  the  order  in  which 
the  excitement  occurs,  as  in  the  breathing  of  the  air  on  the  strings.  And, 
lastly,  if  harps  may  rary  in  structure,  human  beings  do  positively  differ 
in  the  relative  stren^h  of  their  powers.  Hence  the  same  impressions 
mnat  produce  very  different  effects,  or  introduce  very  different  ideas  into 
minds  dissimilarly  constituted  ;  and  how,  amid  such  a  countless  variety 
of  causes,  can  similarity  of  effects  be  expected  1 

If  we  place  a  number  of  persons  on  a  hill-top,  say  Arthur's  Seat,  over- 
looking a  champaign  country  and  the  sea,  and  bid  each  declare  his 
thoughts,  we  shall  find  that  one,  with  Ideality  predominant,  will  think 
of  the  magnificence  of  nature,  the  boundless  extent  of  the  ocean,  the 
Tastness  of  the  mountains ;  and,  on  recalling  the  scene,  these  ideas  and 
emotions  will  be  associated  with  it  in  his  mind  :  another,  with  great 
Causality  and  Constructiveness,  and  little  Ideality,  will  admire  the  skill 
which  he  sees  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  iu  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses  and  the  ships  :  one,  with  Benevolence  large,  will 
think  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  people  who  inhabit  the  plain : 
another,  with  Acquisitiveness  active,  will  think  how  the  various  branches 
of  industry  will  pay :  one,  with  a  strong  Veneration,  will  probably  take 
occasion  to  admire  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God  ;  and  some  youth- 
ful lover  may  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  remoteness  of  the  spot 
from  human  observation,  to  declare  a  passion  for  the  lovely  companion 
of  his  excursion.  Now,  the  metaphysician  expects  to  find  out  laws,  by 
which,  on  Arthur's  Seat  beine  afterward  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
these  individuals,  the  train  of  we  thoughts  of  each  in  relation  to  it  will 
be  regulated ;  and  he  hopes  to  arrive  at  this  result,  by  studying  the  train 
which,  arises  in  hb  own  mind  on  the  hill  being  referred  to  as  an  object 
of  thought.  Such  an  expectation  must  necessarily  be  futile.  Each  of 
•  the  individuals  supposed  would,  on  the  mention  of  the  hill,  experience  a  > 
train  of  ideas  corresponding  to  this  first  impressions  which  he  received 
from  it,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  these.  As  welU  there- 
fore^ (to  use  the  words  of  an  inffenious  phieno\o^\i,'^  mv]  m%  crc^n^VNs^ 
etadfii^  the  forms  Bad  hues  of  the  cloads  vr\ucVifi\t  «3L0Tk%^%  lii^XA^^^ 
to  be  Me  to  diseorer  laws  by  which  theu  %iaccw«wm^*^\s»  iftVS^»^«^ 
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to-morrow ;  as,  by  reflecting  on  the  ideal  which  pass  in  one  mind,  to 
discover  links  of  association,  by  which  ideas  in  the  minds  of  mankind  in 
general  will  be  nniformly  connected,  and  introduced  in  a  determinate 
succession. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Element*  of  the  Philotophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
(cj|ap.  T.,  part  ii.,  sect,  iii.,)  speaks  of  "  the  association  of  ideas  operating 
in  producing  new  principles  of  action,"  and  names  avarice  as  one  of  them. 
He  says,  that  "  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  principle  of  action  is  artifi- 
cial ;"  (p.  392.)  In  the  same  page  he  adds,  that  "  there  most  be  some 
limit,  beyond  which  the  theory  of  association  canpot  possibly  be  carried ; 
for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the  formation  of  newjmnciples  of 
actionj  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  other  pnnciplee  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  mind.  The  great  question,  then,  is,  when  are  we 
arrived  at  this  limit  ?  or,  in  other  words,  when  are  we  arrived  "  {not  at 
the  primitive  facultiee,  but)  "  at  the  simple  and  original  laws  of  our  con- 
stitution V  *'It  is  on  account  of  the  enjoyments,"  says  he,  «  which  it 
enables  us  to  purchase,  that  money  is  originally  desired ;  and  yet,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are  associated 
with  it,  it  comes  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake ;  and  even  continnes  to  be 
an  object  of  our  pursuit  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish  for  those  enjoy- 
ments which  it  enables  us  to  coumiand."  The  erroneous  nature  of  this 
mode  of  philosophizing  may  be  illustrated  by  xliretting  our  attention  to  the 
mental  organs.  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  habits  of  association  shoald 
create  a  new  organ  1  and  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Stewart^s  hypothesis  neces- 
sarily leads  to,  if  by  principles  cf  action  he  means  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  love  of  distinction,  for  example,  is  a  primitive  desire  arising  from 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  it  has  a  specific  organ.  Money  serves  to  gra- 
tify this  desire.  According  to  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  there  is  no  organ 
giving  rise  to  the  love  of  money :  but,  in  consequence  of  **  the  agree- 
able impressions  which  are  associated  with  it,"  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
the  love  of  distinction,  the  love  of  money  becomes  itself  a  new  principle- 
of  action ;  and,  as  all  principles  of  action  have  organs,  it  must  be  presumed 
to  create  an  organ  for  itself.  This  new  organ,  we  must  suppose,  causes 
money  <'  to  be  an  object  of  our  pursuit  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish 
for  those  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  command,"  and  which  first 
called  the  organ  into  existence. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Stewart  never  saw  clearly  the  difference  between 
primitive  faculties  and  their  modes  of  action,  and  that  he  did  not  compre- 
hend the  real  philosophy  of  association.  The  new  principles  of  action  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Stewart  and  other  metaphysical  authors  to  be  produced  by 
association,  are  either  primitive  propensities  or  sentiments,  which  Uiey 
have  erroneously  imagined  to  be  factitious,  or  the  results  merely  of  com- 
binations in  action  among  the  primitive  powers.  Mr.  Stewart,  as  we  have 
seen,  describes  the  love  of  money,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  states  con- 
science, as  new  principles  of  action  produced  by  association,  both  of  which, 
however,  are  referrible  directly  to  primitive  faculties  having  distinct  organs. 
Mr.  Stewart  regards  the  power  of  Taste  as  a  faculty  formed  by  particular 
habits  of  study  ;  whereas  Taste  is  not  a  primitive  faculty  at  all,  but  the 
result  of  harmonious  action  in  the  primitive  powers.  Mr.  Stewart  also, 
as  remarked  on  p.  258,  confounds,  throughout  his  writings,  primitive 
faculties,  modes  of  action,  laws  of  action,  and  results  of  combinations  of 
faculties ;  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other,  and  applying  the  same  language , 
to  all,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  consistency  at  defiance. 

Although  it  Is  in  vain  to  expect  to  find  any  law  or  principle  regulating 
the  association  of  one  idea  with  another,  the  mutual  influence  of  organs 
by  association  is  determinate.  There  are  also  natural  associations  be* 
tweea  certain  external  objects  and  x\i«  vnWrMkl  (acuities  ;  andi  iMily,  trU- 
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Aeial  aMOciations  may  be  fonne4  between  objects  and  tbe  feelinga  of  the 
mind ;  and  the  laws  which  reflate  the  constitution  of  these  associations 
are  ascertainable  and  interesting.  Let  ns,  therefore,  inquire  brie6y  into 
these  laws  of  association. 

Firai,  in  regard  to  single  organs.  Each,  by  frequently  repeating  any 
mhren  mode  of  action,  comes  to  perform  it  with  greater  facility  and  rapi- 
aity.  For  every  idea  formed  and  eyery  emotion  felt^  there  most  be  an 
•flection  of  an  organ.  If,  therefore,  any  organ  has  been  trained  to  act  in 
a  certain  manner — as  the  orsan  of  Language  to  repeat  certain  verses,  or 
the  organ  of  Tune  to  reproduce  a  certain  air — it  will  acquire  additional 
fiicility  in  repeating  the  act ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  yerses  or  notes  will 
be  presented  in  the  order  of  succession,  or  be  associated,  so  that,  when 
one  is  produced,  the  others  will  have  the  tendency  to  follow  in  the  accus- 
tomed order  of  succession. 

Secondly^  We  are  able  to  perform  anew,  when  we  wish  to  do  so,  any 
Toluntary  motion  which  we  have  performed  before.  This  shows  that  the 
nerves  of  motion  are  so  associated  or  connected  with  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  as  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  will. 

In  the  third  place,  by  conceiving  an  object  in  distress,  we  can  raise  the 
emotion  of  pHy  in  the  mind  ;  by  conceiving  a  splendid  scene  in  nature, 
we  can  excite  the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty  produced  by  Ideality ; 
by  reading  a  terrific  story,  we  are  able  to  experience  the  chilling  emotions 
of  fear  creeping  along  the  nerves.  These  facts  point  out  a  close  connex- 
ion between  the  organs  of  intellect  and  those  ef  the  different  propensities 
and  sentiments.  Indeed,  in  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  the  closest  rela- 
tion between  its  different  parts  is  perceived,  combined  with  arrangements 
for  separate  functions  ;  but  this  is  connexion  rather  than  association. 

Farther,  in  surveyii^g  the  cerebral  organs^  we  perceive  them  to  be 
beautifully  associated,  in  point  of  arrangement,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
assistance  in-  their  action.  **  When  I  began,"  says  Mr.  Scott,*  **  to  con- 
aider  the  schedule  or  map  presented  to  us  by  Drs.  Grail  and  Spurzbeim, 
I  could  at  first  see  none  of  this  beauty  in  it.  In  lookins  over  their  list  of 
powers,  I  could  observe  no  order  or  connexion  between  them.  The  whole 
presented  to  me  a  rude  appearance,  quite  different,  as  I  then  thought, 
from  what  is  commonly  found  in  nature.  After  a  more  attentive  conside- 
ration, however,  light  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and,  beginning  te  consider 
the  faculties  in  a  certain  way,  and  to  group  them  after  a  certain  order,  the 
whole  gradually  formed  themselves  before  me  into  a  system  of  surprising 
symmetry ;  and,  like  the  disjointed  parts  of  an  anamorphosis,  when  seen 
from  the  proper  point  of  view,  collecting  themselves  into  one  elegant  de- 
sign, delighted  me  with  the  appearance  of  that  very  order  and  beauty  which 
I- should  beforehand  have  expected  to  find  in  them.  In  a  scheme  such  as 
this,  where  we  find  powers  which  are  analogous,  which  resemble  one 
another  in  their  nature  and  uses,  or  which'  act  upon,  and  co-operate  with, 
one  another,  or  mutually  aid  and  assist,  or  control  and  balance,  each  other, 
we  should  naturally  expect  the  organs  of  these  powers  to  be  situated  near 
one  another,  and  in  such  a  way  as  either  to  adjoin,  or  at  least  to  admit  of 
an  easy  communication.  Accordingly,  we  find  this  to  be  the  case."  Im- 
mediately above  Amativeness,  for  e;cample,  we  see,  in  the  bust,  Philopro- 
genitiveness,  giving  the  love  of  offspring,  and  Adhesiveness,  producing 
we  propensity  to  attachment,  the  three  together  constituting  the  group 
of  the  domestic  feelings.  Next  to  them  we  find  Gombativeness  as  if  there 
were  no  dearer  objects  than  those  for  which  our  courage  could  be  exerted. 
Adjoining  to  Qombativeness  is  Destructiveness  ;  the  former  giving  bold- 

*  Ohaervations'on  Phrenology^  as  affording  a  St/stemotic  V\ew  of  liluenvAulAa- 
jiMTv.    Edinburgh,  1822.    Dr.  Gall  has  a  aection  on  X\\\a  %\)^\«^X>  Sw  \«»  ¥vcg> 
AkBMv  du  Cerveau,  tome  iii.f  p.  2106. 
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to  meet  the  enemy,  tiie  latter  patting  penl  in  the  onset*  tnd  thieit' 
eaing  him  with  destraction. 

Amid  the  difficalties  of  life  it  is  neceeaaiy  to  nee,  not  onlj  caation,  hot 
■Ito  80  much  of  secrecy  regarding  our  own  purposes,  as  not  to  carry  ^our 
hearts  on  our  sleeTos  for  daws  to  peck  at,"  and  we  find  SecretiyeDeas 
sormounted  by,  and  in,  juxtaposition  with  Caatiousness. 

Turning  to  the  region  of  the  sentiments,  we  find  Veneration,  which 

$  reduces  the  tendency  to  religion,  surrounded  by  Benevolence,  Hope, 
*erseyerance,  and  Justice ;  or  the  fountains  of  the  whole  charities  and 
duties  of  life  associated  in  a  group,  and  beautifully  arranged  for  recipio- 
cal  aid  and  combined  action. 

We  find  Ideality  approaching  these,  hat  a  little  bdow  them,  yet  so  near 
to,  and  aboye,  Constnictiyeness  as  to  eleyate  its  designs.  Ideality  also 
adjoins  to  Wit  and  Tune,  as  if  to  giye  soul  and  fancy  to  poetry. 

In  like  manner,  we  find  the  orsans  which  simply  perceiye,  or  the  know- 
inff  or^ns,  arran^[ed  together,  uong  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  those  of 
iraection  occupying  the  summit  of  the  forehead,  like  the  powers  which 
goyem  and  direct  the  whole. 

Mr.  Scott,  after  exhibiting  these  yiews,  obsenres,  that  such  an  arrange^ 
ment  is  more  beautiful,  systematic,  and  appropriate,  than  human  ingenuity 
could  haye  deyised  ;  and  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  the  oigans 
were  discoyered  at  different  times,  and  in  separate  situations,  and  that 
order  and  beauty  appeared  only  after  the  ultimate  filling  up  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  brain  haid  taken  place,  it  affords  a  strong  argument  a  jtriori,  that 
the  organs  were  discovered,  not  irwenied,  and  that  the  system  is  the  work 
of  Mature,  and  not  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 

In  treating  of  the  orsan  of  Language,  I  haye  explained  the  association 
of  Ideas  with  signs.     I  may  here  add,  that  the  science  of  Mnemonics  is 
founded  on  this  power  of  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  with  other  ideas,  or 
with  arbitrary  signs.     In  deyising  means  for  aiding  the  memory,  it  ought 
constantly  to  be  kept  in  yiew,  that  every  individual  will,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  associate  ideas  with  such  external  objects  as  he  has  the  greatest 
natural  facility  in  perceiying.     For  example,  sometimes  notions  of  place 
are  used  as  the  medium  of  recalling  the  ideas  which  we  wish  to  remember. 
The  room  is  divided,  in  imagination,  into  compartments,  and  the  first  topic 
of  the  discourse  is  placed  in  the  first  compartment,  the  second  in  the 
second,  and  so  on  ;  so  that,  by  going  over  the  spaces,  the  different  heads 
of  the  discourse  with  which  they  were  associated  will  be  recalled.    It  is 
obyious,  however,  that  it  is  only  when  Locality  is  large  that  such  a  device 
can  be  serviceable ;  because,  if  this  faculty  be  weak,  it  will  be  as  difficult 
to  imagine  and  recollect  the  position  of  the  compartments  as  the  discourse 
itself.     If,  in  like  manner,  numbers  be  resorted  to  as  the  connecting  me* 
dium,  with  the  view  that,  on  hearing  one  idea  which  we  wish  to  recollect, 
we  shall  associate  it  with  the  number  one,  and,  on  hearing  another  which  we 
wish  to  recollect,  we  shall  associate  it  the  number  two — ^it  is  obvious,  that, 
unless  the  faculty  of  Number  be  powerful,  this  will  be  a  more  difficult  task 
than  that  of  simple  recollection.     Hence,  different  modes  of  recollection 
should  be  used  for  different  individuals.  He  who  has  Number  most  powerful, 
will  associate  words  most  easily  with,  numbers ;  he  who  has  Form  most 
energetic,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with  figures  ;  he  who  hae  Lo- 
cality most  vi^rous,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with  positions  ;  and 
he  who  has  Tune  most  powerful,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with 
musical  notes.     Hence,  also,  the  influence  of  associations  on  our  judg- 
ment IS  accounted  for.     He  in  whom  Veneration  is  powerful,  and  to 
whom  the  image  of  a  sunt  has  bee\i  horn  ix^axicf  ^tetsented  as  an  object 
to  be  venerated f  eiperiencea  an  inalantaTieoxxa  wA  \tw^^ti\»x3  «i&niC>saiu 
of  Veneration  every  time  the  image  Va  piea^iAe^  Vo\saBi,ai  %  «nvkRn^iws^ 
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of  Ift  fcimed ;  because  it  is  now  the  sign  which  excites  in  him  that  emo- 
tion, altogether  independently  of  reflecnon.  Until  we  can  break  this  asso- 
ciation, and  prevent  the  conception  of  the  image  from  iterating  as  a  sign 
to  excite  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  we  shall  never  succeed  in  bringing 
lus  ondeirstanding  to  examine  the  real  attribates  of  the  object  itself,  and 
to  perceive  its  want  of  every  quality  that  ought  justly  to  be  venerated. 
In  the  same  way,  when  a  person  is  in  love,  the  perception  or  conception 
of  the  object  beloved  stirs  op  the  fsculties  which  feel  into  vivid  action  ; 
the  consequent  emotion  is  so  delightful,  and  the  reflecting  faculties  have 
80  little  consciousness  that  the  real  source  of  the  fascination  is  in  the 
faculties  which  feel,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  lover  see  the  object 
vrith  the  eyes  df  a  disinterested  spectator.  If  we  could  once  break  the 
association  between  the  object  ana  the  faculties  which  feel,  tho  reflecting 
faculties  would  then  perform  their  /unctions  faithfully,  and  the  object 
would  be  seen  in  its  true  colours.  But,  while  we  are  unable  to  break  this 
link  and  to  prevent  this  fascination,  we  may  reason  ad  sempitemum,  and 
out  conclusions  will  never  appear  to  be  sound ;  because  the  premises,  that 
is,  the  appearance  of  the  object,  will  never  be  the  same  to  the  party  most 
interested  in  the  argument,  and  to  us. 

Thus,  the  associations  which  mislead  the  judgment,  and  perpetuate 
prejudices,  as  those  of  words  or  things  with  Jeelings  or  sentiments^  and 
not  associations  of  conceptions  with  conceptions,  or  merely  of  ideas  with 
ideas.  The  whole  classes  of  ideas  formed  by  the  knowing  and  reflecting 
faculties  may  be  associated  ad  in/lnUum^  and  no  moral  prejivlices  will  arise, 
if  these  ideas  do  not  become  linked  with  the  propensities  and  sentiments . 

In  studying  the  laws' of  association,  therefore,  we  must  go  beyond  the 
ideas  themselves,  and  consider  the  faculties  which  form  them.  If  the 
facnlties  be  kept  in  view,  the  whole  phenomena  of  association  will  appear 
hicid  and  intelligible ;  and  we  shall  find  nature  confirming  our  principles, 
because  they  wiu  be  founded  on  her  laws.  We  shall  see  the  individual 
who  has  the  r^/Zec/tng*  faculties  most  powerful,  associating  ideas  according 
to  the  relation  of  necessary  consequence  ;  we  shall  perceive  him  who  has 
the  knimntig  faculties  most  powerful,  associating  ideas  according  to  the 
relations  of  time,  place,  and^ircumstances  ;*  and  very  often,,  though  not 
always,  we  shall  find  each  mdividoal  associating  with  most  facility,  and 
recollecting  most  perfectly,  those  ideas  which  minister  to  the  gratification 
of  his  most  powerful  propensities  or  sentiments.  If  we  seek  only  for 
relations  amonff  individual  ideas  themselves,  or  for  general  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  ideas  are  associated  in  all  individuals,  our  researches  will 
never  be  crowned  with  success.  No  stronger  proof  of  this  fact  could  be 
found  than  the  circumstance,  that,  although  different  individuals  will  use 
the  same  process  of  reasoning  to  produce  the  same  conviction,  yet  no  two 
will  state  their  arguments  in  the  same  words,  nor  make  use  of  the  same 
illustrations.  The  general  similarity  of  the  reasoning  process  depends  on 
the  similarity  of  the  constitution  of  the  faculties  which  reason ;  but  diffe- 
rences in  words  and  illustration  arise  from  particular  combination  of  organs 
belonging  to  different  individuals,  and  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  which  afford  materials  of  thought  in  some  degree 
peculiar  to  each. 

Id  all  ages  unprincipled  individuals  have  availed  themselves  of  the  law 
of  association  before  explained,  to  enslave  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men. 
By  means  of  early  impressions  they  have  connected  certain  practices 'and 
notions  favourable  to  their  own  power,  with  the  sentiments  of  Cautious- 
ness, Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration  in  the  people,  and  thereby  caused 
t|iem  to  fear  objects  existing  only  in  imag|ina^on,  axwi  \o  yBd^Took  «fi.>o&\A 
ioeooBwtent  with  the  welfare  of  society.    PYaectfAo^  '«'vWA'QtiW'^'^% 

*  See  exmmpleM  ofaaeoeiAtion  of  coWaTS  on  pa«e  TSfl  cJl  ^Ska  niv^e^ 
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thk  tpacMt  of  ijrnaxf  to  an  end.  Each  faculty  hat  a  aphere  of  kgiti- 
Mate  action,  catabliahed  by  the  Creator,  which  ia  in  haimonv  with  eyeiy 
intereat  that  He  acknowledgea  as  pure  and  beneficial ;  but  there  ia  alao  a 
boundless  field  of  ^uae  oi  each,  favourable  to  base  and  selfish  purposes. 
While  the  faculties  themselves,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
external  objects,  are  unknown,  and  the  human  intellect  is  uncultivated  and 
iffnorant,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  ordinary  minds  to  distinguish  accurately 
the  boundaries  of  right ;  and  hence  a  wkle  door  is  opened  to  abuse  of 
every  power.  From  this  cause  error  is  largely  mixed  up  with  truth,  and 
deUberately  so,  by  the  unprincipled,  who  hope  to  profit  by  delusion.  Hence 
the  opinions  and  instituuons  of  society  in  most  countries  present  a  feeble 
and  inconsistent  appearance.  In  the  moral  world,  in  consequence  of  our 
own  ignorance,  we  perceive  little  of  that  roagnificient  power  and  compre- 
hensive desi^,  applied  by  the  Deity  for  benevolent  ends,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  m  physical  creation.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  not  difficult 
to  impress  false  and  prejudicial  notions  on  the  minds  of  youth,  and  to 
support  them  through  life  by  observances  fitted  to  give  them  permanence ; 
and  on  this  basis  individual  interest  erects  its  baneful  structures.  But 
when  the  faculties  and  their  relations  shall  be  generally  studied,  and 
knowledge  of  their  legitimate  spheres  of  action  shaU  be  obtained,  the  dis- 
covery will  be  made,  that  creation  is  constituted  in  harmony  only  with  theix 
proper  manifestations;  and  then  acute  perception  of  right,  with  high 
determination  to  pursue  it,  will  take  the  place  of  groping  blindness  and 
irresolute  imbecility,  which  now  characterize  the  moral  aspects  of  society 
in  many  countries  of  the  world. 

In  treating  of  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  effects  of  size  upon 
"  the  power  of  the  celebral  organa,*  I  enumerated  "  constUution,  heaJth, 
exerciae,  excitement  from  without,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  organs."  The  effects  of  the  first  three  circumstances  were 
considered  in  the  introductory  chapter ;  and  in  the  present  section  I  have 
introduced  various  observations  on  the  other  two.  The  laws  of  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  organs  form  a  department  of  Phrenolocy  to  which  close 
and  particular  attention  has  been  too  little  directed.  Mr.  Robert  Cox, 
however,  has  recently  been  engaged  with  the  investigation  of  these  laws, 
and  some  of  his  conclusions  are  published  in  The  Phrenological  'JotumeL 
'<  There  are  different  modes,*'  he  observes,  *^  in  which  one  cerebral  organ 
may  be  said  to  influence  another.  First,  it  may  restrain  ua  from  acting 
under  the  other's  impulse,  without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  force  of 
that  impulse  itself;  as  when  a  person  who  ardently  desires  to  strike  his 
neighbour  is  prevented  by  Cautiousness  from  gratifying  this  inclination 
Or,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  direct  the  other  to  seek  gratification 
in  a  particular  line  of  coTiduct ;  as  when  an  avaricious  man  is  led  by 
Conscientiousness  to  amass  wealth  by  honest  industry  rather  than  by  theft. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  only  the  retuU  of  the  activity  that  is  modified, 
not  the  activity  itself ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  organs  is  the  production^  increase^  diminutionf  or  extinction  of  the 
activity  of  one  organ,  coneequent  upon  certain  states  of  other  organs.  As 
already  hinted,  this  department  of  Phrenology,  though  a  most  interesting 
field  of  inquiry,  has  hitherto  been  greatly  overlooked.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
adverts  to  it  in  a  brief  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  manner  in  his  work 
on  Education,  a  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  *  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  faculties  as  a  means  of  excitement  ;*  and  the  subject  is  touched  upon 
an  a  cursory  way  also  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  ansdysis  of  Association  in  the 
'  System  of  Phrenology.*  It  is  intricate  and  bewildering  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  but,  being  also  of  very  great  importance,  obviously  deserves  to  be 
minutely  and  carefully  investigated.     I  have  of  lale  bettowed  conaideraUe 

■ 

*  See\u!kxQ&&cft\nia>^.4S, 
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mMottim  upon  this  deptrtmenk  of  the  phytiolo^nr  of  the  brain,  and  am 
conTuieod  that  phrenologitta  may  labour  in  it  with  erery  •ncoongwnont 
to  hope  for  naenil  and  Suable  discoveries.  Such  data  as  I  haye  beea 
able  to  coHeet  appear  to  show  that  the  mutnal  inflaence  of  the  organs  is 
refolated  by  seneral  laws— which,  however,  are,  for  special  parposee, 
•abject  to  modifieation  bj  partieuiUar  iaits,  regulating  only  eerUun  organt. 
My  speealations  concemmg  the  former  dasB  of  laws  here  allud^  to, 
althongh  they  haver  made  some  progress,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  mature 
for  publication ;  but,  in  re^;ard  to  at  least  one  department  of  the  forticw^ 
lot  taiMPjjpirscise  and  defimte  conclnsions  are  believed  to  have  been  arrived 
at.'**  The  laws  whose  existence  Mr.  Cox  conceives  himself  to  have 
established  are,  1st,  That,  when  any  of  our  faculties  is  pained  or  disagree* 
Mw  active,  Destmctiveness  is  excited  sympathetically,  in  a  degree  varying 
with  the  intensity  of  the  existing  pain  ;  and,  2dly,  That,  by  a  law  per^ 
feotly  analogous,  the  organ  of  Benevolence  receives  excitement  ftom  the 
agreethU  OTfleaeurahU  action  of  the  organs  of  the  other  mental  powers. 
In  support  of  these  propositions  Mr.  Cox  has  adduced  many  facts  and 
arguments,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Joumal.f 

PASSION  is  the  highest  degree  of  activity  of  every  faculty ;  and  the 
passions  aie  as  different  as  the  faculties :  Thus,  a  passion  for  glory  is 
the  result  of  a  hi^  activity  of  the  Love  of  Approbation  ;  a  passion  for 
money,  of  Acquisitiveness ;  a  passion  for  music,  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  ; 
a  passion  for  metaphysics,  of  Caurality.  Lord  Byron  sa^s,  '*  I  can  never 
get  people  to  understand  that  poetry  is  the  expression  of  excited  paesum  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  life  of  passion,  any  more  than  a  con- 
tinuous earthquake,  or  an  eternal  fever."4  This  is  correct ;  but,  among 
the  faculties  excited  to  passion.  Ideality  must  be  one  before  beautiful  or 
exquisite  poetry  can  be  produced.  Hence  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
faeiUions  passions,  although  such  are  spoken  of  in  various  books.  Man 
cannot  alter  his  nature ;  and  every  object  that  he  can  desire  must  be 
desired  in  consequence  of  its  tending  to  gratify  some  natural  faculty. 

*'  Locke,  and  many  modem  writers,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  *'  maintain 
that  children  are  deetitute  of  passion ;  and  it  is  true,  that  there  is,  in 
adults,  one  passion  which  is  not  observed  in  children,  the  passion  of  love. 
There  have  been,  however,  teme  individuals  who,  at  three  or  four  years  " 
of  affe,  have  felt  passionately  this  propensity  ;  and,  in  general,  the  gieater 
number  of  inclinations  manifest  themselves  with  energetic  activity  in 
children.  The  opponents  of  Phrenology,  for  the  most  part,  confound  the 
objects  upon  whicn  the  particular  faculties  act  at  different  ages,  vrith  the 
inclinations  themselves.  Children,  it  is  true,  have  no  inclination  to  defraud 
the  orphan  of  his  inheritance,  or  to  conquer  kingdoms ;  but  they  some* 
times  deceive  one  another  for  a  bird's  nest ;  they  fight  for  playthings,  and 
they  are  proud  to  occupy  the  first  place  at  school.''  The  same  faculties 
which  give  desires  for  these  objects,  when  differently  directed  in  after-life, 
produce  the  various  passions  which  characterize  our  maturer  years.  The 
boy  who  is  extremely  mortified  at  losing  a  place,  and  bums  with  desire  to 
stand  at  the  top  of  lus  class,  will  not  be  destitute  of  ambition  when  a  man. 

PLEASURE  and  PAIN  are  affections  of  every  faculty.  Each,  when 
indulged  in  its  natural  action,  sajrs  Dr.  Spurzheim,  feels  pleasure  ;  when 
disagreeably  affected,  feels  pain :  consequently  the  kinds  of  pain  and  plea* 
sure  are  as  numerous  as  the  faculties.  Hence  one  individual  delights  in 
ffenerously  pardoning  offences,  and  another  in  taking  reven£[e ;  one  is  happy 
m  the  possession  of  riches,  and  another  gloriiss  in  disdaining  the  vanities 
of  mankind."  Thus,  "  pain  and  pleasure  are  the  result,  and  not  the  can«a^ 
of  the/Mfiiciii!sr /Siculties." 

t/'4ntta/'qgwt/  Journal^  roL  ix.,  p.  403.    t  See  vo\.  Vl., p.  ¥»  \  wA.'^^X.x.^'^ Ap 
t  Letter  436,  Mooie*a  Ji/e,  v<>l.  "r .,  v. \^. 
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PATIENCE  and  IMPATIENCE.  Patietice,  as  a  poaitire  SeeVag, 
arites  from  a  large  developement  of  Benevoleiice,  Veneratioo,  HoperCon- 
aciantiouniesB,  and  FirmneM,  combined  with  amall  Self-Esteesu  Thii 
combination  is  accompanied  with  meekneea^  humility,  cenataacy,  and 
resignation  ;  the  constituent  elements  of  a  patient  and  eadoriBg  Mpixit, 
Apathy  may  arise  from  a  highly  lymphatic  temperament,  or  great  draciency 
of  bram.  By  persons  i^orant  of  human  nature,  this  state  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  patience ;  just  as  the  extinction  of  thought  and  fiseling  in  a 
nation  is  called  by  a  despot  repose. 

An  individual  possessing  an  active  temperament,  and  Self-Esteemi 
CombativenesB^  and  Destructiveness  larger  than  Benevolence,  Venera^ 
tion,  and  Conscientiousness,  will  be  impatient  of  opposition  and  contra- 
diction ;  one  in  whom  Tune,  Time,  and  Ideality  are  urge,  will  be  impatient 
of  bad  music ;  one  in  whom  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Caus- 
ality are  large,  will  be  impatient  of  hypocritical  and  selfish  conduct  If 
the  nervous  and  sanguine  temperaments  predominate,  the  organs  will  be 
very  active,  and  th«  individual  will  be  impatient  of  all  ak>w-  prosing 
movements,  whether  in  speech  or  in  actions. 

JOY  and  GRIEF.  Mr.  Hume  enters  into  a  v^ry  accurate  and  refined 
analysis,  to  show  that  grief  and  joy  are  merely  mixiwres  of  hope  and /ear. 
After  treating  of  several  passions,  he  continues  thus  :  **  None  of  these 
passions  seem  to  contain  anything  curious  or  remarkable,  except  hope  and 
fear,  which,  being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  er  evil,  are 
mixed  passions,  £at  merit  our  attention." 

^'  Probability,**  says  ki)B,  "  arises  from  an  opposttioa  of  contra^  chances 
or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  fix  on  either  side,  but  is 
incessantly  tossed  from  one  to  another,  and  is  determined  one  moment  te 
consider  an  object  as  existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary.** 

"  Suppose,  then,  that  the  object  concerning  which  we  are  doobtfid 
produces  either  desire  or  aversion,  it  is  evident  that,  according  as  the  mind 
turns  itself  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  must  feel  a  momenta^  impression 
of  joy  or  sorrow.** 

'*  The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the  chances  are  equal 
on  both  Bides,  and  no  superiority  can  be  discovered  in  one  above  the  other. 
Nay,  in  this  situation  the  passions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind 
has  then  the  least  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is  tossed  with  the  greatest 
uncertainty.  Throw  in  a  superior  degree  of  probability  to  the  side  of 
grief,  you  immediately  see  that  passioo  diffuse  itself  over  the  composition, 
and  tincture  it  with  fear.  Increase  the  probability,  and  by  thst  means  the 
grief;  the  fear  prevails  still  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly,  as  the  joy 
continually  dimmisheB,  into  pure  grief.  After  you  have  brought  it  to  this 
aituation,  diminish  the  grief  by  a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  increased 
it,  to  wit,  by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side,  s^  you 
will  Bee  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  till  it  changes  insensibly  mto 
hope ;  which  again  runs,  by  slow  degrees,  into  joy,  as  vou  increase  that 
part  of  the  composition  by  the  increase  of  the  probability.**  Mr.  Hume 
concludes  by  this  question  :  <*  Are  not  these  as  plain  proofs  that  Uie  pas- 
sions of  fear  and  hope  are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a 
proof  that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prism,  is  a  (M>m- 
position  of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminiSi  or  increase  the  quantity  of 
either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionally,  more  or  less,  in  the  composition  1*** 

These  views  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  sound ; 
but  Phrenology  presents  us  with  a  still  more  distinct  and  accurate  eluci- 
dation of  the  nature  of  grief  and  joy.  Each  propensity  desires  to  attain 
its  object,  and  the  attainment  affords  to  the  mind  a  feeling  of  gratificatioiL 
Acquisitiveness  desires  wealth ;  Love  of  Approbation  longs  for  praise  and 
*  Hume*8  iXsaertolittw  on  tKA  Psmm(m^%hqSU  u 
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dntinetioD,  and  Self-Esteem  pants  for  authority  or  independence.-  The 
obtainiHg  of  wealth  gratifies  Acquisitiveness ;  this  is  attended  with  a  plea- 
sing emotion,  and  this  emotion  constitutes  joy.  The  lonne  of  wtaUh  roba 
AequisitiTeness  of  its  object ;  this,  again,  is  accompanied  with  a  painful 
emotion,  which  is  grief.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  Ijove  of 
Approbation,  Self-E^eem,  or  Pfailoprogenitiveness.  Wnen  a  lovely  child 
is  bom,  the  deliffht  experienced  by  the  parents  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ardour  of  their  desire  for  offspring ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  joy  .will  be 
ffreat  in  proportion  to  the  ^tification  of  their  Philoprogenitiveness.  If 
uiey  lose  the  child,  their  grtef  will  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  tius  feelmg,  lacerated  bj  the  removal  of  its  object.  In  all  these  instances 
we  find/oy  and  grief  existingwithout  involving  either  hope  or  fear. 

Let  us  now  invert  to  Mr.  Hume's  analysis.  Cautiousness  and  Hope 
are  both  primitive  sentiments,  the  former  producing  fear,  and  the  latter  an 
emotion  «ttt  generit,  attended  with  delicht.  Both  nave  relation  io  future 
objects,  and  in  this  respect  difiier  from  Sie  othbr  faculties,  the  gratincation 
of  which  relates  to  present  time  ;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  change 
the  laws  of  their  operation.  If  the  prospect  of  future  evil  be  presented 
to  the  mind,  it  excites  Cautiousness,  and  fear  is  produced ;  this  emotion 
is  painful,  bat  fear  is  not  grief.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there 
mast  be  the/ear  of  mmmdng ;  and  as  evil  is  that  which  causes  a  dis- 
agreeable aroction  of  some  primitive  faculty,  of  Acquisitiveness  or  Philo- 
progenitiveness, for  example.  Cautiousness  is  rarely  affected  alone,  but 
cenerally  in  conjunction  with  some  other  power.  Thus,  if  a  sOn  be  sick, 
Caatioosness  fears  Uiat  he  will  die,  and  Philoprogenitiveness  is  painfully 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  that  event — which  painful  emotion  is  grief. 
Here  fear  and  grief  are  conjoined ;  but  they  arise  from  different  sources, 
and,  although  the  fear  cannot  exist  without  grief  in  some  degree  or  other, 
yet  the  grief  mi^t  exist  without  the  fear ;  and  would  do  so,  if  the  child 
were  carried  in  a  corpse  without  a  moment's  warning.  In  the  same  way, 
if  a  person  hope,  he  must  hope  for  something.  If  for  gaining  a  thousand 
pounds,  the  prospect  ^tifies  Acquisitiveness,  and  this  is  joy.  Here  the 
active  Hope  and  sratifiod  Acquisitiveness  mingle  in  producing  joy,  but 
still  the  sources  of  tho  joy  and  hope  are  separate  ;  and  if  the  money  were 
realized,  joy  would  exist  without  the  hope,  although  hope  can  scarcely  be 
active  without  joy.  The  principles  here  unfolded  will  be  found  to  eluci- 
date every  instance  of  the  operation  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  ffrief,  which 
can  be  supposed ;  and  this  is  a  strong  proof  that  we  have  found  the  truth. 
They  explain  beautifully,  for  instance,  how,  with  many  individuals,  the 
anticipation  of  good  is  more  delightful  than  the  enjoyment  of  it.  If  Ac- 
quisitiveness aiM  Hope  be  both  strong,  the  prospect  of  gain  excites  and 
gratifies  both  faculties  at  once ;  whereas,  the  actual  attainment  pleases  ordy 
Ac^isiHvenesSy  and  excludes  hope.  But  Hope  beinff  not  less  than  Acquisi- 
tiveness a  source  of  pleasure,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  exercise  of  both 
must  be  more  delightful  than  that  of  either  separately ;  and  that,  when  Hope 
is  dropped  from  we  combination,  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  will  be  gone. 

The  converse  of  this  holds  equally  good.  The  prospect  of  distSht  evil 
is  more  painful  than  the  experience  of  it  when  actually  present.  While 
the  loss  of  a  child  is  contemplated  at  a  distance.  Cautiousness,  if  larse, 
adds  its  melancholy  and  heart-sinking  fears  to  the  pains  of  a  wounded 
Philoprogenitiveness ;  but  when  the  event  happens,  the  influence  of  Cao- 
tiousness  is  withdrawn,  Philoprogenitiveness  alone  suffisrs,  and  the  actual 
distress  is  frequently  less  grievous  than  the  anticipation  of  it. 

Great  wisdom  and  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  aiQ  dva^«.^^4 
in  this  constitution  of  our  minds;  for  we  axe  lYkSi^^  Y^o\sf^^.^^>K>2^ 
^011^0  Mrdoar,  to  avoid  eril,  while  it  is  yet  ttX  Qb  d!i&\Anftft>«s^  W^i^"^^ 
eoatrol  Aom  oar  eSbxtB. 

8S» 
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SYMPATHY*  may  be  defined  to  be  a  fellow-feeling  in  one  penon^ 
with  emotions  experienced  by  another.  By  attending  to  the  lawa  which 
regulate  the  activity  of  the  mental  faculties,  we  shaU  discover  the  true 
nature  of  this  afifection,  and  the  circumstances  most  fayo'uiable  to  its 
occurrence. 

Every  internal  faculty,  like  each  of  the  external  senses,  is  most  power- 
fully and  most  agreeabiy  roused  to  activity  by  the  direct  presentment  of 
its  own  objects  ;  Cautiousness,  for  instance,  by  the  aspect  of  danger ; 
Benevolence,  by  that  of  sufferinff ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  if  two  individuals 
of  nearly  similar  constitutions  of  mind  be  exposed  to  the  operation  of  tha 
same  external  causes,  the  same  faculties  being  called  into  activity  in  both, 
will  give  rise  to  similar  emotions ;  and  they  may  then  be  said  to  sympoi' 
t/aze  with  each  other.  This  is  one  kind  of  sympathy,  but  it  is  not  the 
state  of  mind  to  which  that  term  is  most  conectly  applied. 

The  next  source  of  stimulus  to  the  facqlties  is  that  afiforded  by  Natural 
Language.  When  any  faculty  is  predomiiiantly  active,  it  gives  a  peculiar 
expression  to  the  features  and  certain  determinate  attitudes  to  the  body, 
the  import  of  which  is  intuitively  understood  by  all  who  possess  the  same 
faculty  even  in  a  moderate  degree.  Thus,  Self-£steem»  being  predomi- 
nantly active,^  communicates  to  the  body  a  cold,  formal,  erect,  And  haughty 
air.  This  air  ia  recognised  intuitively  by  the  spectator  as  indicating  ex- 
cessive pride  in  the  individual  who  exhibits  it ;  and  it  is  called  the  natural 
language  of  Self-Esteem,  t  Now,  by  a  law  of  our  constitution;  the  natural 
language  of  any  active  faculty  invariably  excites  the  same  faculty  to  action, 
and,  consequently,  gives  rise  to  the  same  emotions,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  witness  it.  The  forbidding  strut  of  great Self-Esteem,  for  instance, 
In  a  person  whom  we  never  saw  before,  addresses  itself  directly  to  oux 
Self-Esteem ;  we  instinctively  draw  upt  and  feel  moved  to  support  our 
own  consequence  by  a  coldness  proportioned  to  his.  In  like  manner, 
when  we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  person  whose  countenance  and 
gestures  express  kindness,  candour,  and  open-hearted  friendship,  which  are 
the  natural  language  of  active  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Adhe- 
siveness,  the  same  emotions  are  excited  in  ourselves,  and  we  instinctively 
return  his  advances  with  a  kindness  corresponding  to  his  ownt     Or,  let 

^  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  Combe  for  the  following  observa- 
tions on  Sympathy, 
t  See  Remarks  on  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Faculties,  p.  106. 
i  These  phenomena  are  differently  explained  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  who  re- 

Sards  the  influence  of  the  law  of  sympathy  as  less  extensive  ;  but  his  remarks 
o  not  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  sound.  Commenting  on  the  above  passage 
IB  the  text,  he  says :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  these  effiects  take  place,  not  un- 
der the  operation  of  any  sucn  law  as  that  imagined  by  Dr.  Combe»  but  simply 
because  the  natural  language  conveys  a  meaning  calculated  to  rouse  the  cor- 
responding faculty  in  the  spectator.  The  forbidding  strut  of  Self-Esteem 
calls  that  sentindent  into  action  in  ourselves  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  significant 
to  us  of  an  insult  or  assumi^tion  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  strutter— 
these  being  directly  calculated  to  stimulate  the  faculty  m  us,  just  as  by  a  fine 
landscape  the  s^ntihientof  Ideality  is  called  into  play.  That  the  mere  natu- 
ral language  of  Self-Esteem  does  not  excite  the  same  faculty  in  the  spectators, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  where  circumstance  put  all  reference  to  self  out 
of  the  question,  no  such  consequence  ensues :  thus,.though  we  see  an  actor 
on  the  stage  exhibiting  in  perfection  the  natural  language  of  arrogance,  yet, 
being  ourselves  not  in  the  least  offended  by  the  exhibition,  we  experience  no 
inclination  to  "  draw  up,'^  but  are  iiatisfied  with  laughing  heartily.  In  like 
manner,  y.e  may  see  one  man  strutting  up  to  another  on  the  street,  without 
feeling  at  all  disposed  to  imitate  his  carriage ;  though,  ifoursehu  strutted  up 
to,  Self-Esteem  is  touched  by  the  insult,  and  its  natural  language  of  oourse 
is  exhibited.  That  this  is  the  consequence  of  the  unceremonious  treatmeni 
aione,  and  not  of  mere  perceplloix  ol  VVv«  \i«XaY«\.\axvQiac[B,  appean  from  thisi 
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til  irnagme  that  we  harrr  to  meet  a  friend,  whom  we  expect  to  find  all 
hajppinefle  and  gayety,  and  that,  instead  of  thit,  seriouaness,  anxiety,  and 

Sief  are  depicted  on  the  countenance,  and  indicated  by  hia  gestures, 
ese  being  tne  natural  language  of  Cautiousness  and  other  faculties  pain- 
fully affected,  will  call  np  a  corresponding  affection  of  the  same  faculties 
in'ouT  minds,  and,  without  knowing  what  has  distressed  him,  our  features 
tad  attitndes  will  instantly  assume  an  expression  consonant  with  his  own. 
It  is  to  this  inVoIantazy  anid  almost  unconscious  communication  of  feelings 
and  emotions  from  the  mind  of  one  individual  to  that  of  another,  through 
the  medium  of  natural  language,  that  the  term  Sympathy  is  most  properly 
applied. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  kind  of  sympathy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
effects  of  a  panic,  or  excessiTely  excited  Cautiousness,  in  one  individual, 
exciting  the  same  feeling  in  all  who  behold  it.  The  very  sight  of  a  panic- 
stricken  person,  when  we  do  not  know  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  alann,  excites  a  general  uneasiness  about  our  own  safety ;  and  if  a 
great  immber  of  persons  together,  snd  at  the  same  instant,  perceive  the 
terrified  expression,  it  instantly  rouses  the  faculty  of  Cautiousness  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  activity  ia  all  of  them,  and  produces  the  most  intense 
feelings  of  dread  and  alarm.  Such  are  the  causes  and  origin  of  panics 
in  battles  and  in  mobs ;  and  hence  the  electric  rapidity  with  which  passions 
of  every  kind  pervade  and  agitate  the  minds  of  assembled  multitudes. 

Another  and  very  familiar  example  of  this  kind  of  sympathy  may  be 
seen  in  a  crowded  city.  Let  any  one  in  passing  along  London  bridge, 
for  instance,  stop  short,  and  turn  up  his  face,  wim  his  mouth  half  open, 
as  if  stupified  with  wonder  and  amazement ;  and  immediately  the  same 
expression,  being  the  natural  language  of  Individuality  and  Wonder,  will  be 
truisferred  to  the  countenances  of  nine-tenths  of  the  passengers,  not  one 
of  whom,  of  course,  will  be  able  to  assign  any  direct  cause  for  the  emotion 
with  which  his  mind  will  be  filled.  As  the  propensities  and  sentiments 
employ  the  intellect  to  minister  to  their  gratification,  if  the  wag  happen  to 
say  that  it  is  something  vastly  surprising  in  the  heavens  which  attracts 
his  gaze,  the  majority  of  the  curUnia  in  wonders  will  soon,  by  a  stretch  of 
inteUectual  conception,  come  to  perceive  something  where  nothing  actual- 
ly etists.   . 

True^mpathy,  then,  arises  from  the  natural  language  of  any  active 
feeling  in'  one  individual  exciting  the  same  feeling  in  another,  "  antece- 
dently to  any  knowledge  of  what  excited  it  in  the  person  principally  eon- 
eemed;*^  and,  therefore,  as  the  stimulus  of  natural  language  is  secondary 
or  inferior  in  power  to  that  derived  from  the  direct  presentment  of  the 
objects  of  any  faculty,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  person  who  feels  sym- 

that  an  insult  given  quite  unintentionally,  and  with  the  kindest  and  most  re- 
spectful air,  has  exactly  the  same  effect.  I  shall  never  forget  the  air  of  offend - 
M  dignity  with  which  a  gentleman  in  a  public  off  ce  "  drew  up,"  when,  in  a 
moment  of  abstraction,  half  a  crown  was  offered  him  as  a  compensation  for 
his  civility  in  showing  the  building.  So  it  is  likewise  with  Destmctiveness 
and  Benevolence.  We  may  see  a  man  furiously  enraged,  without  having  our 
own  Destmctiveness  excited  in  the  least;  while  the  tenth  part  of  the  con- 
comitant verbal  abuse,  if  lavished  on  ourselves,  would  immediately  kindle  our 
wrath  into  a  flame.  Thus  also,  the  natural  language  of  Benevolence  fails  to 
excite  that  faculty  in  us,  if  we  are  aware  that  tne  appearance  is  merely  as- 
■unied.  An  open,  sincere,  and  friendlv  countenance  produces  good  will  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  significant  of  estimable  qualities,  and  these,  being  agreeable 
to  our  own  feelings,  excite  Benevolence  through  their  medium.  All  the  phe- 
nomena which  really  take  place  are  explained  by  the  laws  whose  existence 
I  have  laboured  to  estebiish—namely,  tnat  DealmcXivetieaa  S&  TQ>>M«^\rs  ^Sqj& 
disagreeable  adtion,  and  Benevolence  by  the  agTeeti\Ae,Ql«^^T']  Y^>«t«t.^^^^(»ft; 
kimun  mind.'*   fAremftepcal  Journal,  vol.  x.»  p.  1^. 
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pathetically,  feels  lesa  deeply  than  the  penon  with  whom  he  aympatkisea. 
The  same  principle  explains,  also,  why  all  men  do  not  sympathixe  in  the 
same  degree,  and  why,  in  some  cases,  the  spectator  does  not  sjrmpathiie 
at  all.  If  the  objects  presented  be  such  as  to  afford  a  direct  stimulus  to  a 
different  faculty  m  us  from  that  exhibited  in  activity  by  another,  it  foUowa 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  stronger  influence  of  the  direct  excitement,  the  pai^ 
ticular  faculty  which  it  adaresAes  will  be  roused  into  higher  activity  tnaa 
the  one  which  has  only  the  less  powerful  stimulus  of  natural  language, 
and  thus  a  totally  dissimilar  emotion  will  be  experienced.  For  exam^ 
let  us  suppose  Uiat  a  man  with  a  cood  endowment  of  Combativeness  and 
Bestructiveness  is  attacked  on  the  highway ;  the  menacing  looks,  and 
gestures  (the  natural  language  of  these  faculties)  displayed  by  the  aggres- 
sor instantly  rouse  them  into  energetic  action  in  the  deifendler,  and  UMto 
is  repelled  by  force.  Buf,  suppose  that  the  attack  is  made  upon  a  woman, 
or  an  individual  in  whom  Combativeness  is  only  moderate,  and  in  whom 
Cautiousness  predominates,  the  attack  then  becomes  a  direet  stimulus  to 
Cautiousness,  which,  being  excited,  produces  fear;  and  the  direct  stimulus 
of  Cautiousness  overpowering  the  indirect  stimulus  of  Combativeness^ 
submission  or  fli^t  is  resorted  to,  rather  than  defence.  > 

Dr.  Adam  Smith*  supposes  that  there  are  emotions  with  which  we 
have  no  sympathy.  "  The  furious  behaviour  of  an  angry  man,'*  says  he, 
"  is  more  likely  to  exasperate  us  against  himself  than  a^nst  his  enemies.** 
According'^o  the  theory,  however,  of  sympathy,  that  it  excites  in  us  the 
same  emotion  which  others  feel,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  untenable.  If 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  in  one  excite  by  sympathy  Comba- 
tiveness and  Destructiveness  in  another,  which  I  hold  them  to  do,  it  fol- 
lows that,  as  the  function  of  these  faculties  is  to  attack  or  to  repel  attack, 
when  they  are  roused,  they  must,  from  their  Tery  constitution,  exert-  them- 
selves against  something  or  somebody.  If  we  know  the  cause  of  the 
anger,  and  approve  of  it,  and  direct  our  Combativeness  and  Destructive 
ness  against  the  angry  man*8  enemies,  this  is  clearly  sympathy  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  But  if  we  disapprove  of  the  cause,  then  he  himself 
becomes  the  object  of  our  resentment ;  and  in  popular  language  it  may 
be  said,  that,  in  this  case,  we  do  not  sympathize  vnth  him :  but  it  must 
be  observed,  Isty  that  the  activity  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
in  him  is  the  cause  of  rousing  the  same  faculties  in  us  ;  and,  3<i/y»  that  the 
reason  of  anger  being  directed  against  himself  is  to  be  found  in  his  having 
outraged,  by  his  conduct,  our  moral  sentiments,  and  presented  us  with  sd 
object  (an  unreasonably  furious  man)  which  stimulates  these  direetly; 
and  they  being  excited,  determine  the  direction  which  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness  shall  take.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  Self-Esteem  and  of  other  faculties,  hitherto  supposed  not  to 
sympathize. 

The  proof,  that  we  do  sympathize  with  ang[er,  when  properly  directed, 
as  well  as  with  grief  or  pity,  is  to  be  found  m  the  coroiality  with  which 
we  approve  of,  and  indeed  encourage,  a  just  degree  of  it.  Fortunately,  in 
the  case  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
propensities,  our  sympathy,  beyond  certain  limits,  is  soon  airrestedby  the 
direct  stimulus  which  the  moral  sentiments  receive  from  the  conduct  of 
the  angry  person,  and  by  the  deep  sense  of  their  inherent  supremacy  which  is 
then  felt.  In  consequence  we  sympathize  with,  or  approve  of,  the  actions 
produced  by  the  lower  faculties  of  others  only  when  these  are  ffuided  bf 
the  faculties  peculiar  to  man.  For  example,  we  never  sympathize  with 
Combativeness  when  indulged  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  fighting ;  or  of 
Destructiveness,  when  gratified  for  the  mere  delight  of  being  ferocioaa ; 

*  Thwn^  of  Moral  S««d«miiMl%>^  3S. 
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or  of  AcqntsitiveiiMt,  when  directed  to  the  sole  purpoM  of  aceumulating 
wealth.  But  we  sympathize  with  the  action  of  alt  of  these  facnlties  when 
directed  hy  jastice  and  understanding.  Such,  howeyer,  is  the  beautiful 
constitution  of  our  nature,  that  we  sympathize  with  the  action  of  the  sen- 
tunents  proper  to  man,  eren  when  unmingled  with  any  other  motiye :  for 
erample,  we  sympathize  with  benoTolence,  from  the  mere  glow  of  charity ; 
with  veneration,  irom  the  mere  inward  feeling  of  deyotion ;  with  jastice, 
from  the  pure  dictates  of  Conscientiousness  ;  and  actions  done  apparently 
from  the  impulses  of  these  faculties  lose  their  character  of  purity  and 
excellence  in  our  estimation,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  alloy  of  the  inferior 
faenltiee  which  we  perceive  to  be  mingled  with  them.  Kindness,  in  which 
we  perceive  interest,  i«  always  less  valued  than  when  pure  and  unadul- 
terated. Activity  in  the  service  of  the  public  loses  its  merit  in  our  eyee, 
in  exact  proportion  as  we  perceive  the  motive  h  be  the  I^ve  of  Appro- 
bation, unmingled  with  Conscientiousness  and  true  Benevolence.  These 
facts  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine,  that  the  higher 
faeoltiee  are  made  to  govern  the  lower ;  and  also  the  curious  circumstance, 
that  man  is  conscious  of  possessing  feelings,  necessary,  no  doubt,  in  them- 
selves, but  of  the  gratification  of  which,  when  undirected  by  the  superior 
powers,  he  himself  disapproves.  Even  the  higher  sentiments,  however, 
to  be  approved  of,  must  act  conformably  to  the  understanding ;  and  excess 
of  veneration,  of  benevolence,  or  of  scrupolosity  is  regarded  as  weakness, 
as  excess  of  any  lower  propensity  is  regarded  as  vice. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy  leads  to  valuable  practical  consequences. 
The  natural  language  of  any  faculty  is  intelligible  to,  and  excites  the  same 
faculty  in,  another,  and  this  simple  principle  explains  why  harshness  ia 
much  less  powerful  than  mildness  in  commanding  the  services  of  others. 
Harshness  is  the  natural  language  of  active  Self-Esteem,  Combativenese, 
Destructiveness,  and  Firmness  :  in  virtue  of  the  above  rule,  it  naturally 
excites  the  same  faculties  in  those  against  whom  it  is  directed,  and  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  resistance  or  disobedience  is  the  result.  Among 
the  uneducated  classes  this  process  is  exhibited  every  day.  A  parent,  in 
a  harsh  'and  angry  tone,  commands  a  child  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing 
something ;  the  child  instinctively  resists ;  and  loud  threatenings,  and  at 
last  violence  ensue.  These  last  are  direct  stimulants  to  Cautiousness  ; 
they  overpower  the  faculties  excited  only  by  the  indirect  stimulus  of  harsh- 
ness, and  obedience  at  last  takes  place.  This  is  the  uniform  effect  of 
imperious  commands  :  obedience  never  ensues  till  consequences  alarming 
to  Cautiousness  are  perceived,  and  then  it  is  attended  with  a  grudge. 
Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Benevolence, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  faculties  which  lead  to  willmg  submission  and 
obedience,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  ought  to  address  ourselves.  If 
we  stimulate  them,  compliance  will  be  agreeable  to  the  individual,  and 
doubly  benefiQial  to  the  person  who  commands. 

This  principle  explains  also  the  force  of  example  in  training  to  good 
conduct,  and  affords  instructive  rules  for  the  proper  education  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments.  Where  parents  and  seniors  act  habitually  under 
the  influence  of  the  higher  sentiments,  the  same  sentiments  in  children 
not  only  receive  a  direei  cultivation,  but  are  sustained  in  enduring  vivacity 
by  the  natural  expression  of  their  activity  thus  ezhibited.  Children 
having  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  early  developed,  can  judge  of  what  is 
right  and  wronff  long  before  they  can  reason ;  and  hence  the  importance 
of  always  manifesting  before  them  the  supremacy  of  sentiments.  Much 
of  the  effect  of  example  upon  the  future  character  has  been  ascribed  to 
Imitation  ;  but,  although  this  has  an  influence,  1  am  ^et^MA^.^  ^^VV.\% 
^aalJ  compared  with  that  of  Sympathy  as  now  xmloXae^. 

There  i§  a  state  gf  n(imd  which  has  beou  QOulo^iAe^  m^^l^^^\ 
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but  which  arises  from  the  direct  excitement  of  the  faealties  hj  their  own 
objects.  When  we  see  a  stroke  aimed  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  arm  or 
leg  of  another  person,  we  are  apt  to  shrink  and  draw  bock  our  own  leg  or 
wcm,  and,  when  it  does  fall,  we  in  some  measure  feel  it,  and  are  hurt  liy  it 
as  well  as  the  sufferer.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  proceeds  to  explain  this  bf 
saying,  that  our  fellow-feeling  here  arises  from  our  changmg  places  in 
fancy  with  the  sufferer.  Thus,  if  our  brother  is  upon  the  rack,  says  he, 
"by  the  imagination  we  place  ourselves  in  his  situation,  we  conceive  our- 
selves enduring  all  the  same  torments ;  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  his  body, 
and  become  in  some  measnre  the  same  person  with  him,  atid  thence  foiin 
some  idea  of  his  sensations,  and  even  feet  something  which,  thong^  weaker 
in  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike  them.  His  agonies  thus  brought  home 
to  ourselves,  when  we  have  thus  adopted  and  made  them  our  own,  begin 
at  last  to  affect  as,  and^e  then  tremble  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  feels."^ 

This  theory,  however,  appears  to  be  incorrect,  for  we  often  feel  intense- 
ly for  another's  misery  witnoot,  even  in  idea,  changing  places  with  him. 
In  beholding  suffering,  we  feel  deep  commiseration  with  its  object,  simply 
because  the  faculty  of  Benevolence,  the  function  of  which  is  to  manifest 
this  emotion,  is  a  primitive  mental  power,  having  the  same  relation  to  ex- 
ternal misery  or  pain  that  light  has  to  the  eye ;  and  as  such  it  is- as  in- 
stantly and  irresistibly  roused  by  presentment  of  a  suffering  object,  as  the 
eye  is  by  the  admission  of  light,  or  the  ear  by  the  percussion  of  sounds. 
In  witnessing  another's  misery,  we,  in  virtue  of  this  constitution  of  mind, 
first  feel  the  emotion  of  pity,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  hacy  to 
ourselves  the  pain  which  he  endures :  but  the  pity  always  precedes,  and 
the  effoit  to  conceive  the  pain  is  the  effectf  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  pity. 
Hence  those  who  are  remarkable  for  a  moilerate  endowment  of  Benevo- 
lence, although  possessing  superior  intellectual  or  eoneeiving  powen^  never 
even  try  to  fancy  themselves  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  sufferer,  because 
they  feel  no  motive  impelling  them  to  the  attempt.  The  benevolent  idiot, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  scarcely  any  power  of  conception,  feels  the  most 
poignant  distress. 

The  same  principle  explains  our  shrinking  from  a  blow  impending  over 
another.  The  feeling  then  experienced  is  a  compound  of  mar  and  pity, 
Cautiousness  and  Benevolence.  Fear  is  roused  by  the  danger,  and  Pity 
is  roused  by  the  consequent  pain.  Danger  is  the  direct  stimulant  of  Cau- 
tiousness, and  suffering  that  of  Benevolence ;  and,  therefore,  when  these 
objects  are  presented  to  the  mind,  we  can  no  more  help  feeling  the  cor- 
responding emotions,  than  we  can  help  seeing  or  hearing.  The  direct 
chief  end  or  function  of  Cautiousness  is  the  care  and  preservation  of  self; 
therefore,  when  it  is  excited  by  the  aspect  of  danger,  we  look  eagerly  to 
telff  and  draw  in  our  own  \e^  or  arm  as  parts  of  ourselves ;  but  this  results 
directly  from  the  constitution  of  the  faculty,  and  not  from  putting  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  another.  The  direct  end  or  function  of  Benevo- 
lence, again,  is  the  good  and  happiness  of  olherSf  and  therefore,  when  it 
is  excited  by  the  misery  of  another,  it  necessarily,  from  its  very  constitu- 
tion, feels  for  /Aem,  and  not  for  ourselves. 

An  active  temperament  greatly  conduces  us  to  sympathy,  by  producing 
vivacity  in  all  the  cerebral  functions ;  but  this  does  not  supersede  the 
laws  of  sympathy  before  explained. 

HABIT.  Next  to  Association,  Habit  makes  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Stewart.  He  refers  the  incapacityof 
some  individuals  to  discriminate  colours  to  habits  of  inattention.  The 
powers  also  of  wit,  fancy,  and  invention  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  in- 
forms ys,  are  not  the  original  gifts  of  nature,  "  hut  the  reeolt  of  acquired 

*  Theory  0/ Morol  Seionwenu^^^* 
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hflbite.*^  «<  The  power  of  taftttttnd  a  mias  for  po0try,ptmtlBg,  music, 
•nd  BuUheniAtiee,"  he  sUtee,  "  are  gradually  formed  by  particalar  hmhU$ 
of  etiidy  orof  battneee."  And  not  only  does  Habit  execute  these  mag* 
iii6esat  iieuiotions  in  the  system  of  Mr.  Stewart,  but,  in  the  estimation  of 
indiTidoate  in  piiTate  life,  it  appears  to  be  viewed  as  almost  omnipotent. 
On  reading  to  a  friend  the  icconnt  of  the  boy  J.  G's  early  dishonest  con- 
duct,! he  attributed  them  all  to  bad  habits  formed  in  the  charity  work- 
booae  of  Glasgow ;  on  exhibiting  an  individual  whose  mental  character 
vraa  directly  opposite,  he  attributed  the  difference  to  good  habits,  formed 
under  the  tuition  of  his  parenta.  Thus,  there  are  no  talents  so  Iran- 
■eendent,  and  no  dispositions  so  excellent  or  so  depraved,  but  habit  is 
•opposed  by  many,  at  once,  to  account  for  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  all  farther  investigation.  What,  then,  is  Habit, 
axA  what  {^ace  does  it  hold  in  the  phrenological  system  ? 

Every  voluntary  action  is  a  manifestation  of  some  one  or  more  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Habit  is  defined  to  be  **  a  power  in  a  man  of  doing  anything, 
acquired  by  finequently  doing  it."  Now,  before  it  can  be  done  at  all,  the 
faculty  on  which  it  oepends  must  be  possessed ;  and  the  stronger  the 
faculty,  the  greater  wiu  be  the  facility  with  which  the  individual  will  do 
the  tmng  at  first,  and  learn  to  repeat  it  afterward.  George  Bidder,  for 
example,  the  celebrated  mental  calculator,  acquired  the  habit  of  solving, 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  extensive  and  intricate  arithmetical  problems, 
without  the  aid  of  notation.  Before  he  could  be^in  to  do  such  a  thinff, 
the  organ  of  Number  was  indispensable  ;  possessing  it  largely,  he  made 
ffreat  and. rapid  acquisitions  of  skill,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  established 
Sie  habit  which  struck  us  with  so  much  surprise.  Other  individuals  are 
to  be  found  endowed  with  a  small  organ  of  Number,  who,  although  forced 
by  circumstances  to  practise  the  use  of  fibres,  never  succeed  in  acquiring 
a  habit  of  performing  even  the  sin^est  arithmetical  questions  with  facility 
ai^.  success.  This  illustration  majr  be  applied  to  painting,  poetry,  music, 
and  mathematics.  Before  the  habit  of  practising  these  branches  of  art 
and  science  can  be  acquired,  the  organs  on  which  the  talents  depend  must 
be  large^  possessed ;  and  being  so,  the  habits  result  spontaneously  from 
exercising  the  powers.  If  a  boy  at  school  acquire  a  habit  of  quarrelling 
and  fightmg,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  these  acts  are  manifestations  of  Com- 
bativeness  and  Destructiveness,  he  will  the  more  readily  acquire  the  habit 
the  larger  these  organs  are,  and  the  less  controlled  by  others.  If  these 
organs  be  smaH,  or  if  the  higher  organs  decidedly  predominate,  the  boy 
wUi  be  naturally  indisposed  to  quarrellmg,  and  will  acquire  the  habit  of  it 
with  great  difficulty,  wherever  he  may  be  placed.  He  may  repel  unjust 
aggressions  made  upon  him,  btt  he  wUi  not  be  the  promoter  of  mischiof, 
or  a  leader  in  the  broils  of  his  companions.  Many  boys  can  never  acquire 
the  habit  of  quarrelling,  even  though  urged  to  it  by  circumstances.^ 

Exercise  stren^ens  the  organs  and  causes  them  to  act  with  ^ater 
facility,^  and  in  mis  way  the  real  effects  of  habit  on  the  mind,  which  are 
important,  may  be  accounted  for ;  but  the  organ  must  possess  considerable 
natural  power  and  activity,  to  render  it  susceptible  of  the  exercise  by 
which  habit  is  formed.  The  practice  of  debate  by  advocates  at  the  bar 
gives  them  great  facility  in  delivering  extemporaneous  harangues,  com- 
pared with  that  enjoved  by  persons  whose  avocations  never  lead  them  to 
make  speeches  ;  taaa  this  facility  may  be  said  to  be  acquired  by  the  habit 
of  speaking ;  but  it  wUi  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  original  endow- 
ment of  the  faculties ;  and  we  shall  find  that,  while  habit  gives  to  ono 

*  EUmetOa,  vol.  i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  1,  seat.  4. 
t  See  Tra$i».  of  the  Phren.  Soc.,  p.  269. 

t  See  these  views  illustrated,  in  the  case  of  John  limik,  PVeiu  Jev9rK.<v^^ 
X.,  p.  207,  ^  ^ett  ^.  IIS). 
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individiul  great  Hwobj  and  copiousness  of  dictton,  it  often  leaTos  anotfasr 
tn  much  poverty  of  speech  and  embarrassment  of  utterance.  The  powers 
of  both  will  be  greatly  superior  to  what,  they  would  have  been  without 
the  practice  of  speaking ;  but  disparity  in  eloquence  will  continae  to  cha- 
racterize them,  owing  to  differences  in  their  original  constitution. 

The  metaphysicians,  as  we  have  seen,  attribute  many  important  mental 
phenomena  to  the  effects  of  habit,  and  yet  they  altogether  neglect  the 
influence  of  organization  on  the  mind.  According  to  our  views,  it  is  the 
organ  which  acquires  strength,  activity,  and  superior  facility  in  performing 
its  functions,  by  being  properly  exercised,  just  as  the  fingers  of  the  musi- 
cian acquire  facility  of  motion  by  the  practice  of  playinff  :  "  The  efifocts 
of  habit  in  giving  readiness  and  ease  are  thus  accounted  for  in  a  manner 
that  is  at  least  intelligible  and  supported  by  analog.  The  metaphysicians, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  imagine  that  it  is  the  immaterial  principle  itself 
which  is  improved  by  exercise  and  gains  strength  by  habit — a  notion  that 
is  altogether  inconceivable,  and  in  opposition  to  the  attributes  of  a  purely 
i^iritual  being.  Farther,  Phrenology  teaches  that  the  organ  of  Tone  iat 
distinct  from  that  of  Language ;  that  the  organs  of  Size,  Locality,  Number, 
Individuality,  and  Comparison,  on  which  mathematical  talent  depends,  are 
different  from  the  organ  of  Causality,  by  which  joreneral  reasoning  is  per- 
formed ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  exercise  one  organ,  and  leave 
another  unemployed.  This  doctrine  explains  why,  by  practising  music, 
we  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  or  writing  with  facility ;  and  why, 
by  studying  mathematics,  we  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  reasoninff  deeply 
in  morid  or  political  science.  Those  physiologists,  however,  who  hold  the 
brain  to  be  a  sinsle  organ,  and  every  part  of  it  to  be  engaged  in  every  act 
of  the  mind,  ought  to  show  how  it  happens,  that  exertising  it  in  one  way 
does  not  improve  it  in  all ;  or,  to  use  an  illustration  appli^  by  Dr.  John- 
ton,  to  genius,  they  should  inform  us  why  the  man  who  can  walk  east  is 
unable  to  walk  west.  If  the  organs  by  means  of  which  he  walks  east  be 
different  from  those  by  which  he  walks  west,  no  difficulty  will -occur ;  but  if 
they  be  tke  samCf  some  portion  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  the 
old  school  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question. 

TASTE.  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of  Taste  as  a  power  or  faculty,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  supposes  it  to  be  acquired  by  habit.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  metaphysician  coincides  with  him  in  these  views ;  but  a 
^at  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  no  satisfactory  theory  of 
It,  except  that  of  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie,*  exists.  I  shall  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  it  might  be  treated  phrenologically  ;  but  the  subject  is 
too  extensive  to  allow  me  to  enter  into  it  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  every  act  of  the  mind  inust  be  a  manifestation  of 
some  faculty  or  other  ;  and  every  act  must  be  characterized  either  by  bad 
taste  or  good  taste,  or  be  wholly  indifferent  in  this  respect.  Let  us  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  bad  taste,  and  this  will  lead  us  to  distinguish  its  opposite 
or  correct  taste.  Bad  taste,  then,  appears  to  arise  from  an  excessive  or 
improper  manifestation  of  any  of  the  faculties.  Lord  Byron  is  ^ilty  of 
Tory  bad  taste  in  some  passages  of  Don  Juan^  in  which  he  exhibits  the 
passion  of  love  in  all  the  grossness  of  an  animal  feeling ;  this  arises  from 
an  excessive  manifestation  of  Amativeness,  not  purified  and  dignified  by 
the  moral  sentiments  and  reflection.  In  the  same  work  there  is  a  scene 
in  a  boat,  in  which  Don  Juan  and  his  companions  are  made  to  devour  his 
tutor.  To  a  being  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Destructiveness,  such  a 
representation  may  perhaps  be  gratifying ;  but  unless  this  propensity  be 
very  powerful,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  mind  deliberately  to  invent 
and  enjoy  such  a  picture  of  human  misery.     No  thoughtlessness,  levity, 

*  An  Ettay  m  tame  aubjectM  connected  with  Taate,  By  Sir  George  Stewart 
Hiackenzie,  Bart.    £^.,\B\7. 
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of  fuiCf,  or  other  ibUy,  coaki  produce  it  without  a  predominant 
DertraotiYeiieea.  This  great  defect  of  taste,  therefore,  may  be  ascribed 
to  an  excesdive  manifestation  of  this  faculty,  unrelieved  by  Benevolence 
or  odier  higher  feehngs.  Moore  also,  in  his  earlier  verses,  was  guilty  of 
stna  affainst  taste,  from  excessive  manifestations  of  the  amative  propensity ; 
hut  this  .error  he  has  corrected  in  his  later  productions. 

Faolts  in  taste,  however,  arise,  not  only  from  unbecoming  manifestations 
of  the  lower  propensities,  hot  also  from  an  inordinate  expression  of  the 
•entunents  and  intellectual  faculties.  In  Peter  Bell  and  Chrislabell,  and 
in  the  productions  of  the  Lake  school  of  poetry  in  general,  much  bad 
taste  q>rings  from  mawkish  and  infantine  manifestations  of  Benevolence, 
Philoprogenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness.  Even  Ideality  itself  may  be 
abused.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fountain  of  beauty,  but,  in  excess,  it  dege- 
nerates into  bombast,  rant,  and  exaggeration- ;  or  that  species  of  composi-  ' 
tion  which  a  eontemponiy  critic  has  appropriately  designated  by  the 
epithet  of  "  druuken  sublimity.''  Wordsworth  affords  examples  of  errors 
in  taste  arising  from  an  abuse  of  Causality ;  he  introduces  abstruse  and 
unintelligible  i^etaph^sical  disquisitions  into  his  poetry,  and  mystifies  it, 
instead  of  rendering  it  profound.  Homer  also  sometimes  offends  a  cor- 
rect taste  by  overloading  his  descriptions  with  similes,  under  the  influence 
of  Comparison. 

In  like  manner,  the  expression  of  any  sentiment  or  propensity  in  an 
undue  degree  in  conversation  or  conduct,  is  essentially  characteristic  of 
bad  taste.  An  excess  of  vanity,  and  the  tendency  to  engross  conversation, 
ie  one  form  of  it  which  occurs  in  society,  and  arises  from  over-active  Love 
of  Approbation  and  Self-Esteem.  The  tendency  to  wrangle,  dispute, 
and  contradict  is  another  fault,  springing  from  excessive  activity  of  Uom- 
bativeness.  The  disposition  to  flatter,  and  utter  a  profusion  of  agreeable 
things  to  persons  whom  we  do  not  esteem,  but  wish  to  please,  is  also 
characterized  by  bad  taste,  and  arises  from  an  improper  manifestation  of 
Secretiveness  and.  Love  of  Approbation. 

The  question  naturally  occurs.  What  is  the  distinction  between  bad 
taste  and  bad  morality  1  I  would  answer,  that  bad  morality  always  implies 
had  tasto,  for  it  springs  from  an  improper  manifestation  of  some  lower 
feeling,  to  the  outrage  of  the  sentiments  of  Justice,  Benevolence,  and 
Veneration.  Bad  taste,  however,  may  occur  without  turpitude,  and  this 
arises  from  an  undue  activityof  any  of  the  faculties,  without  offence 
against  any  moral  sentiment.  The  effeminacies  of  P^er  Belly  for  example, 
stand  low  enough  in  the  scale  of  taste  ;  but  as  the  greatest  tenderness 
for  asses  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  breach  of  justice,  kindness,  or 
respect  to  other  beings,  the  taste  only  is  bad,  and  not  the  morality.  In 
like  manner,  when  an  individual,  under  the  influence  of  an  excessive  Selfr 
Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  constitutes  himself  the  bore  of  a  party 
— as  his  offence  does  not  amount  to  a  serious  attack  upon  such  rights  as 
we  recognise  by  the  sentiments  of  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and 
Benevolence,  we  set  him  down  as  ill>bred,  but  not  as  immoral. 

Chesterfield,  and  some  dictators  in  manners,  deliberately  recommend 
slifiht  offences  against  candour,  not  only  as  not  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
bad  taste,  but  as  essential  to  good  taste.  Thus,  Chesterfield  admits  a 
great  deal  of  deceitful  compliance  into  his  characteristics  of  a  gentleman  ; 
but,  with  great  deference  to  his  lordship's  authority,  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine,  that  bad  morality  and  g[ood  taste  are  in  any  degree  com- 
patible in  the  same  action.  An  individual  may  act  very  improperly  in 
many  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  show  considerable  refinement  in  other 
instances ;  and  this  is  easily  understood  :  for  the  higher  senticaents  xslv{ 
coexist  with  atrong  animal  propensities,  and  one  occ%%\OTi  \fiK^  CA^W"^ 
the  former,  aad  another  excite  only  the  latteT,  fto  \^^X  >^<^  cOit^^^X'QDiS^'^ 
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thus  assume  different  aspects  at  diffeAnt  times.  But  the  question  is^ 
Whether  the  sanu  action  can  be  characterized  both  as  immoral  and  as 
distinguished  by  good  taste  1  In  my  opinion  it  cannot.  It  is  good  taste 
to  restrain  the.  expression  of  our  opinions  or  views  in  society,  when  an 
opposite  conduct  would  cause  only  dissensions  and  broils ;  but  Uiis  is 
good  morality  also.  Chesterfield,  however,  goes  farther,  and  allows,  as 
perfectly  compatible  with  good  manners,  an  expression  of  sentiments  which 
we  do  not  entertain,  if  they  be  pleasing  to  those  to  whom  we  address  them ; 
and  this  is  a  breach  of  candour. .  Such  a  practice  is  an  insult  to  the  per- 
son who  is  the  object  of  it ;  and,  if  he  saw  the  real  motives,  he  would  feel 
it  to  be  so.  Nothing  which,  when  examined  in  all  its  lights,  and  seen  in  its 
true  colours,  is  essentially  rude  and  unptincipled,  can  possibly  be  correct  in 
point  of  tasto ;  it  has  only  the  appearance,  and  not  the  true  elements,  of  por 
*  liteness.  Purity  in  the  motive  is  requisite  equally  to  good  taste  and  to  sound 
morality  ;  for  the  motive  determines  the  essential  quality  of  the  action. 

The  sources  of  good  taste  may  now  be  adverted  to.  The  nervous  and 
sanguine  temperaments,  by  giving  fineness  to  the  substance  and  vivacity 
to  the  action  of  the  brain,  are  highly  conductive  to  refinement.  All 
authors  and  artists,  whose  works  are  characterized  by  great  delicacy  and 
beauty,  have  fine  temperaments,  along  with  Ideality.  The  moet  exqui- 
site niental  manifestations  are  those  which  proceed  from  a  favourable 
combination  of  the  whole  faculties,  in  which  each  contributes  a  share  of 
its  own  good  qualities,  and  is  restrained  by  the  ethers  from  running  into 
excess  or  abuses.  If  a  favourable  developement  of  this  kind  be  possessed 
the  higher  Ideality  rises — without  running  into  excess — and  .the  finer  the 
temperament,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  taste.  At  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  there  may  be  much  good  taste,  of  a  simple  kind,  with 
moderate  Ideality,  if  the  other  faculties  be  favourably  balanced. 

As  Taste  arises  from  fine  quality  of  .brain  and  n  favourable  combina- 
tion of  organs,  the  explanation  is  simple,  how  it  may  be  possessed  without 
genius.  Genius  springs  from  great  vigour  and  activity,  depending  on 
large  size,  and  a  high  temperament :  these  are  greater  endowments  than 
equability,  and  an  individual  may  be  deficient  in  them,  and  yet  be  so 
favourably  constituted,  with  respect  totfie  balance  of  his  powers,  as  to.  feel 
acutely  the  excellencies  or  the  faults  of  genius  manifested  by  others. 
Hence  many  persons  are  really  excellent  critics,  who  could  not  themselves 
produce  original  works  of  value ;  hence  also,  many  original  authors,  of 
great  reputation,  display  very  questionable  taste. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  actual  cases,  I  find  them  borne  out  by 
numerous  facts.  Dr.  Chalmers  occasionally  sins  against  taste,  and  in  his 
head  Ideality  and  Comparison  are  out  of  due  proportion  to  Causality  and 
some  other  organs.  In  Lord  Jeffrey's  bust,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  regular  developement  of  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and 
Causality,  with  a  fair  balance  between  the  propensities  and  sentiments  ; 
his  temperament  is  nervous-bihous ;  and  his  taste  is  generally  admirable. 

As  good  taste  is  the  result  of  the  harmonious  action  of  the  faculties, 
we  are  able  to  perceive  why  taste  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement  by 
cultivation.  An  author  will  frequently  reason  as  profoundly,  or  soar  as 
loftily,  in  his  first  essay,  as  after  practice  in  writing  for  twenty  years  ;  but 
he  rarely  manifests  the  same  tact  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  he  attains 
by  subsequent  study  and  the  admonitions  of  a  discriminative  criticism. 
Reasoning  depends  on  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  lofty  flights  of 
imagination  on  Ideality ;  and  if  the  organs  of  these  faculties  be  large,  they 
will  execute  their  functions  intuitively,  and  carry  the  author  forward,  from 
the  first,  on  a  bold  and  powerful  wing :  but  as  taste  depends  on  Uie 
balancing  and  adjusting,  the  suppressing  and  eievatinff,  the  ordering  and 
arranging  of  our  thoughts  and  emotio^^  «o  as  to  produce  a  general  har- 
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mmsy  of  the  whole — ^it  is  only  prnctice,  reflection,  and  comparison  with 
higher -standards  that  will  enable  as  saccessfully  to  approximate  to  excel- 
lence;  and  even  these  aids  will  suffice  only  when  the  organs  are  by 
nature  equally  combined  ;  for  if  the  balance  preponderate  greatly  in  any 
particular  direction,  no  effort  will  produce  exquisite  adjustment. 

Much  h&s  been  written  about  a  standard  of  taste  ;  and,  in  considering 
this  question,  a  distinction  should  be  made.  If,  by  fixing  a  standard,  we 
mean  determining  particular  objects,  or  qualities  of  objects,  which  all  men 
ehall  regard  as  beautiful,  the  attempt  must  necessarily  be  vain.  A  person 
well  endowed  with  Form,  Size,  and  Ideality,  may  experience  the  most 
delightful  emotions  of  beauty  from  contemplating  a  Grecian  temple,  in 
which  another  individual,  in  whom  these  organs  are  very  deficient,  may 
t>erceive  nothing  but  stone  and  mortar.  One  individual  may  discover,  in 
an  arrangement  of  colours,  beauty  which  is  quite  imperceptible  to  a  person 
deficient  in  the  organ  of  Colouring.  Or  one  may  be  deliffhtea  with 
music,  in  which  another,  through  imperfection  in  the  organ  of  Tune,  may 
perceive  no  melody,  llius  no  object,  and  no  qualities  of  objects,  can  be 
fixed  upon,  which  all  mankind,  whatever  be  their  original  constitution, 
will  unanimously  acknowledge  to  be  beautiful ;  and  in  this  view  no  stan- 
dard of  taste  exists. 

But  degrees  of  beauty  may  be  estimated,  in  which  sense  a  scale  at 
least,  if  not  a  standard,  of  taste  may  be  framed.  The  more  favourable  the 
original  constitution  of  an  individual  is,  and  the  greater  the  cultivation 
bestowed  on  his  powers,  the  higher  authority  he  becomes  in  questions  of 
taste.  The  existence  of  a  sentiment  of  Justice  has  been  denied,  because 
individoals  are  found  in  whom  it  is  so  weak  that  they  seem  scarcely  to 
experience  the  influence  of  it  in  their  conduct ;  but  Phrenology,  by  point- 
ing out  their  defect,  shows  that  those  persons  form  exceptions  to  a  general 
role,  and  no  one  thinks  of  appealing  to  them  as  authorities  to  determine 
whether  any  particular  action  be  pst  or  unjust.  In  like  manner,  men 
deficient  in  the  faculties  which  give  the  perception  of  beauty,  are  not 
authorities  in  taste  ;  but  that  individual  is  the  highest  judge  in  whom  the 
most  favourable  developement  of  the  organs  of  propensity,  sentiment,  and 
mtellect  is  combined  with  a  fine  temperament  and  large  Ideality ;  and 
whe,  beside^,  has  cultivated  his  faculties  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  His 
determinations  in  regard  to  deprrees  of  beauty  in  objects  will  form  the  best 
standards  of  tMte  which  our  imperfect  nature  is  capable  of  attaining. 

EFFECTS  OF  SIZE  IN  THE  ORGANS  QN  THE 
AlANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  FACULTIES* 

Hivma  now  unfolded  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  (so  far  as 
discovered,)  with  their  organs  and  modes  of  action,  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
their  effects  when  acting  in  combination.  In  order  to  understand  this 
subject,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
effects  of  size  in  the  organs  on  the  manifestations  of  tne  facilities. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  distinction  between  pmoer  and  aetiniy  in 
the  mind,  as  stated  on  page  98  of  the  present  work.  C(Bteris  paribus^ 
cize  in  the  organs  is  the  measure  of  power  in  the' faculties. 

As  great  size  in  the  organs  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  mani- 
festation of  mental  visour,  no  instsnce  ought  to  occur  of  an  individual 
who,  with  a  small  bram>  has  manifested,  cleariy  and  unequivocally,  great 
force  of  charactet,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectaial,  such  as  belonged  to 
Bruce,  Bon^>arte,  Cromwell,  or  Fox  ;  andiuch,accoidvTv^>)  ^'^tvq^^^^Na 
mttrm  to  be  the  fact.  The  Phrenological  Society  ^QmAm««  ctcava  ^\  ^^ 
mkal^  of  Bnu»,  La  Fontaine,  Rammobmi  B^y^  mA  ^'Oqsc  i&»a  ^>aBC>s^ 
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tinguiBhed  by  great  power  of  mind,  and  tbey  are  all  large.  The  boitf 
and  portraits  of  Lord  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  and  Bonaparte  indicate  large 
heads ;  and  among  living  characters  no  individoal  nas  occurred  to  my 
observation  who  leaves  a  vivid  impression  of  his  own  greatness  upon  ihe 
public  mind,  and  who  yet  presents  to  their  eyes  only  a  small  brain. 

The  European  head  is  oistincuished  from  the  Asiatic  and  native  Ame- 
lican,  not  more  by  difference  of  form  than  of  size  ;  the  European  is  much 
the  larger,  and  the  superior  energy  of  this  variety  of  mankmd  is  known. 
The  heads  of  men  are  larger  than  those  of  women,  and  the  latter  obey  ; 
or^  to  bring  the  point  to  the  clearest  demonstration,  we  need  only  to  com- 
pare the  head  of  a  child  with  that  of  a  full-grown  man,  or  of  an  idiot  with 
that  of  Rammohun  Roy,  as  represented  on  page  46.  If,  then,  size  is  so 
clearly  a  concomitant  of  power  in  extreme  cases,  we  are  not  to  presume 
that  It  ceases  to  exert  an  influence  where  the  differences  are  so  minute 
that  the  eye  is  scarcely  able  to  detect  them.  The  rule,  Extremis  probaHs, 
media  prasumuntur^  is  completely  applicable  here. 

The  doctrine,  that  power  is  a  characteristic  of  mind,  distinguishable  at 
once  from  mere  intellectual  acumen  and  also  from  activity,  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance ;  and  it  explains  a  variety  of  phenomena  of  which  we 
previously  possessed  no  theory.  In  society  we  meet  with  persons  whose 
whole  manner  is  little,  whom  we  intuitively  feel  to  be  unfit  for  any  great 
enterprise  or  arduous  duty^  and  who  are,  nevertheless,  distinguish^  for 
amiable  feelings  and  good  sense.  This  springs  from  a  small  brain  favour- 
ably proportioned  in  its  parts.  Other  irtdividuus,  again,  withfar  less  polish, 
inferior  information,  and  fewer  amiable  qualities,  impress  us  with  a  senti- 
ment of  their  power,  force,  energy,  or  greatness  ;  we  feel  that  they  have 
weight,  and  that,  if  acting  against  us,  they  would  prove  formidable  oppo- 
nents. This  arises  from  great  size.  Bonaparte,  who  had  an  admiraole 
tact  in  judging  of  human,  nature,  distinguishes  between  mere  cleverness 
and  force  of  character,  and  almost  always  prefers  the  latter.  In  his  Me- 
moirs he  speaks  of  some  of  his  generals  as  possessing  talents,  intellect, 
and  book-learning,  but  as  still  being  nobody — as  wanting  that  weight  and 
comprehensiveness  which  fit  a  man  for  great  enterprises  :  while  he  adverts 
to  others  as  possessing  limited  intellect  and  little  judgment,  but  prodigious 
force  of  character ;  and  considers  them  as  admirably  i^apted  by  this 
qualification  to  lead  soldiers  through  peril  and  difficulty,  provided  they  be 
directed  by  minds  superior  to  their  own.  Murat  was  such  a  man ;  and 
Bonaparte  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  liked  such  officers ;  for  they  did 
not  trouble  him  with  thinking  for  themselves,  while  they  possessed  energy 
adequate  to  the  execution  of  his  most  gigantic  designs.  The  leader  of  a 
popular  party,  who  has  risen  to  that  rank  by  Section,  or  assumed  it  with 
acquiescence,  will  be  found  to  have  a  large  brain.  The  leaders  of  an 
army  or  a  fleet  also  require  a  similar  endowment,  for  otherwise  they  would 
possess  artificial  authority  without  natural  weight,  and  would  never  inspire 
confidence  in  their  followers.  Bonaparte  had  a  large  head ;  and  officers 
and  soldiers,  citizens  and  statesmen,  bowed  before  his  mental  greatness, 
however  much  they  might  detest  the  use  he  made  of  his  power.  In  him 
all  the  organs,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  (Conscientiousness,  and 
perhaps  Firmness,  excepted,)  seem  to  have  been  large  ;  great  activity  was 
added  ;  and  hence  arose  commanding  energy,  combined  with  profound 
and  comprehensive  intellectual  capacity. 

The  society  possesses  casts  of  the  heads  of  Captains  Franklin  and 
Parry  ;  and  both  are  decidedly  large,  with  an  excellent  proportion  in  the 
different  orders  of  organs;  These  commanders  displaychd  great  force  of 
character  in  their  respective  expeditions  in  quest  of  a  nortli-west  pas- 
sage. No  tendency  to  mutiny  or  insubordination  occurred  even  in  the 
moBt  trying  ciicumatancea ;  and  Vihia  would  be  the  case,  because  the  men 
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under  their  comniaiid  would  uutioctiTelj  feel  natonl  (upenoritj  coiDcidtng 
with  tirtificiiil  rank. 

The  man  who  are  able  to  Btlend  to  their  private  datiei,  end  it  the 
ome  time  cBnj  a  loid  orpabUc  bnginesa  on  Iheir  minda,  witbaut  feeling 
encumbered,  owe  ihia  qoiltty  to  great  giza  in  the  brain,  with  an  aclire 
teoifieninent  and  large  knowing  organs.  Those  who,  hiTing  amatl 
brume,  find  their  whole  power*  sbaorbed  and  eihauated  by  their  mrlicular 
occnpationi,  woodei  at  anch  men,  and  cannot  comprehend  either  ttwit 
motiTBa  or  the  means  bj  which  thej  accomplieh  ao  much.  It  ia  power 
which  distingai^ee  iheia ;  »  that  duties  which  to  others  vould  prove 
opfinaaive,  preat  lightly  on  them,  or  aflord  them  only  amusement,  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  H.  P..  ia  a  striking  illustration  of  this  doctrine.  He  po»- 
•Boes  moderate  otgans  of  Cauulity,  little  Wit,  lees  Ideality,  and  no 
great  endowment  of  Language  ;  yet  even  hia  epponanta  allow  him  to 
,  manifeat  great   force  of  character, 

Iht   Smmuil  withapowetofapplicationandperse- 

:a  which,  to  ordinaiy  minda,  is 
prehenaibla.    If  we  look  at  the 
large  brain  indicated  in  his  caat,  and 
attend  to  the  combination  of  otgana 
which  It  displays,  we  ahall  perceive 
Uie    source    of   his    weight.       Dr. 
i    Spurzheim  alao  abowed  great  force 
iracter,    and    hia    brain    naa 
This  quality  in   him  waa 
urce  of  the  intense  and  long 
endOnng  interest  which  be  created 
'  supported  in  the  micda  of  those 

was  calm,  mild,  and   onobtra- 

waa  a  degree    of 

id  power  about  him,  which 


In  eiamimng  the  heads  of  c: 
daring  deaperate,  and  energetic  to  poaaesa 
_■ J  _^  nnfavonrable  combin-'- 


tice  are  reduced  to  despair  ia  attempting  to  correct  the  offender. 
feel  a  atrength  of  chaiBctei  which  they  eanoot  aubdue,  and  an  evn  dcm 
which  they  cannot  direct ; — the  resall  generally  is  a  report  from  the 
police  that  the  individaal  is  inconigible  ;  his  first  capital  offence  is  prose- 
cuted to  extremity,  and  he  is  hanged  for  the  sake  of  pioteeting  society 
fnm  farther  mischief.  In  pTofessional  pursuits  alao,  the  men  who  are  india- 
pnubly  paramatint  to  their  fellows,  not  merely  in  clevemees,  but  in  depth 
and  force  of  charactsi,  have  large  heads  ;  and  ^a  holds,  not  only  in  the 
learned  pTDfeeaionB,  but  in  mercantile  avoeations.  I  have  observed  that 
individoala  who,  bom  m  indigence,  have  arisen  to  wealth  by  conducting 
great  and '  eitanatve  esublishmenta,  have  uniformly  brains  shove  ao 
average  eiie ;  and  that  mercantile  tniallars  who  succeed  in  procuring 
Olden,  and  pushing  a,  trade  amid  a  keen  and  arduous  competition,  are 
diatingnisbed  bv  the  same  quality.  Such  men  make  an  impresaioa,  and 
act  with  a  confidence  of  power  which  gives  effect  to  all  they  say  or  da. 
Id  a  school,  if  the  children  care  nothing  for  (ho  iuu\e<,  a^  >.ieA  ^saa. 
with  HiBeMpeei,  Mod  it  he  fail,  after  viain((  t^vej  »«iw.ii,Wi  \t»MW^ 
Htd/diB*  mcf  nilwnflnalion,  ha  will  be  faand  tt  \»we  *  wm^i.  >(Bi.B,.    »^ 
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the  domestic  circle,  if  the  mittren  of  a  family  (while  in  good  health^  if  ' 
easily  overcome,  annoyed  and  oppressed  with  the  carea.  and  duties  of  ker 
household,  the  origin  of  the  evil  will  be  found  in  too  small  a  bead. 

In  the  church  the  effects  of  size  are  equally  conspicuous.  A  preacher 
with  a  large  brain  is  felt  by  his  flock  to  possess  weight,  and  they  submit 
willingly  to  be  led  and  taught  by  him,  while  they  treat  with  indifference 
the  feebleness  thst  accompanies  a  little  head.  If,  as  occasionally  happens, 
a  preacher  possess  an  excellent  combination,  that  is,  the  organs  of  the 
sentiments  and  intellect  large  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  animal  nro- 
pensities,  he  may.be  acute,  amiable,  sensible,  and  interesting ;  but  ii  the 
general  size  of  the  brain  be  under  an  average,  he  will  not  be  im|»e8sive 
and  coomianding. 

The  principle,  that  size  gives  power  of  manifestation,  forms  the  key  to 
the  following  criticim  on  Dr.  Chalmers  :  "  His  manner,  so  far  from  being 
graceful,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  **  is  very  nearly  uncouth ;  his 
tones  are  neither  musical  nor  under  strict  subordination ;  in  the  selection 
of  words  and  management  of  figures  his  taste,  jo  far  from  being  pure,  is 
sometimes  very  much  the  reverse ;  his  pronunciation,  though  vigorous 
and  distinct,  is  beset  with  provincialisms,  which  time  and  a  city  airaience 
have  done  very  little  to  correct ;  and  as  to  gesture,  wherever  we  have 
heard  him,  he  appeared  to  be  totally  unconscious  that  he  had  got  such 
a  thing  as  hands  and  arms  to  manage.  In  what,  then,  it  nsay  be  asked, 
Consists  the  secret  of  the  doctor*s  eloquence  t  Simply,  as  we  take  it,  in 
this — that,  while  his  arguments  and  illustrations  are,  for  the  most  jiart^ 
striking  and  originalf  he  possesses  prodigious  enthusiasm  and  energy  in 
enforcing  them  ;  that  the  defects  of  his  rhetoric  are  completely  lost  in 
the  force  of  his  ratiocination  ;  that,  while  he  has  malhernaties.  or  logic 
enough  to  make  his  reasoning  acute^  grasping^  and  irresistibU,  he  has 
poetry  enough  to  prevent  it  from  being  duU;  thus  evincing  the  very 
highest  species  of  intellect — the  union  of  a  sound^  and  comprehensive 
judgmentf  with  a  fertile  and  brilliant  imaginaHon.  We  have  aaid  he 
possesses  energy ^  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  great  and  redeeming  quality 
of  his  manner,  compared  to  which  the  tiny  graces  sink  into  insignificance. 
Whether  we  are  facile  or  fastidious,  whether  we  like  or  dislike  the 
preacher^s  doctrine,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  forces  us  to  atttend  to  him, 
A  man  might  easily  get  his  pocket  picked  while  listening  to  Dr.  Chalmers^ 
but  we  defy  him  to  fall  asleep.'*  The  head  of  Dr.  Chalmers  indicates  a 
large  brain. 

In  authorship  the  same  law  holds  good.  Critics  have  been  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  high  rank  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  holds  in  Ehiglish 
literature,  and  to  discover  the  mental  qualities  on  which  his  eminence  is 
founded.  He  has  made  no  discoveries  in  morals  or  in  science  to  capti- 
vate the  mind.  His  style  is  statel)r  and  sonorous,  and  his  arrangement 
in  general  good  ;  but  equal  or  superior  graces  may  be  found  in  Groldsmith, 
Thomson,  and  other  authors,  whom  nobody  would  compare  with  him  in 
genius.  His  great  characteristic  is  force  and  weight ;  and  these  are  the 
concomitants  of  great  size  of  brain.  Milton^s  writings  are  highly  distin- 
guished by  vigour,  as  are  also  those  of  Locke.  Addison,  on  the  o^r 
hand,  is  a  specimen  of  genius  produced  by  a  felicitous  combination  of 
sentiment  and  intellect,  without  preponderating,  energy  from  great  size. 
Power  is  the  leading  charm  of  Swift's  writings  :  he  is  not  graceful,  and 
is  far  from  elegant ;  his  reasoning  is  frequently  superficial,  and  his  conclu- 
aions  questionable.  But  he  is  rarely  feeble..  Strength,  energy,  and  de- 
termination mark  every  page.  His  skull  indicates  a  large  bram,  particu- 
larly in  the  region  of  the  propensities. 

To  produce  its  full  effects,  large  size  must  be  accompanied  with  sound 
il^aJch  and  an  active  tempaiamsxxX^  aa  er^lained  on  p.  4d;  bat  thM% 
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^vbile  necesttry  to  gire    it  efiect,  will  never  compensate  ibr  its  ab- 
sence. 

ACTIVITY  in  the  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  liveliness,  qnick* 
ness,  or  rapidity  ;  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks  that  long  fibres  contribnte  to 
activity.  The  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments,  described  on  pages 
48  and  97,  afford  external  indications  of  constitutional  activity.  Mo- 
derate' size  of  brain,  with  a  favourable  combination  and  much  activity, 
constitute  what  is  commonly  understood  by  a  clever  man  in  ordinary  life ; 
snch  ^n  individual  will  form  ideas  rapidly,  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  show 
tact  and  discrimination,  and  prove  himself  reaUy  a  valuable  and  useful 
member  of  society ;  but  he  most  not  be  loaded  with  too  many  duties,  or 
opposed  by  obstacles,  nor  most  the  field  in  which  he  is  called  on  to  labour 
be  too  extensive. 

Great  errors  are  often  committed  in  society  through  ignorance  of  this 
fact.  An  individual  possessinff  a  small  brain,  but  a  fine  temperament, 
and  favourable  combination,  perhaps  distinguishes  himself  in  a  limited  and 
subordinate  sphere,  or  he  makes  one  great  and  successful  effort,  in  which 
his  powers  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  limits  ; — the  notion  is 
^en  adopted  that  he  is  very  clever,  fit  for  higher  duties,  and  capable  of 
exhibiting  habitually  the  force  of  mind  thus  displayed  on  a  single  occasion. 
He  is,  in  consequence,  promoted  to  a  more  arduous  station.  He  con- 
tinues to  execute  small  matters  so  well,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out 
individual  instances  of  failure  in  his  more  extensive  duties ;  yet  a  general 
impression  of  his  incapacity  arises,  want  of  success  and  discontent  in- 
crease, and  at  last,  after  producing  great  suffering  to  himself  and  annoy- 
ance to  his  employers,  he  is  dismissed.  The  small  brain  is  the  origin  of  the 
izicapacity  ;  .and  ignorance  of  its  effects  the  cause  of  his  being  misplaced. 

Msnkind,  in  extreme  cases,  recognise  energy  of  feebleness  of  mental 
character,  and  modify  their  conduct  accordingly.  Those  in  whom  moral 
and  reliffious  principles  do  not  constitute  the  habitual  rule  of  conduct, 
treat  incividuals  in  the  most  different  manner,  according  to  the  impression 
which  they  receive  from  their  manner,  and  the  estimate  which  they  form 
from  it  of  their  strength  or  weakness  of  mind.  There  are  men  who  carry 
in  their,  very  look  the  intimation  of  greatness-^wbose  manner  at  once 
proclaims,  **  Nemo  me  impune  laceesety  The  world  reads  this  notice, 
and  hbldS  it  safest  to  allow  them  to  follow  their  own  course  without  ob- 
struction, while  they  avoid  giving  offence.  Contrasted  with  them  are  the 
feeble  and  vaciUatmg ;  men  unstable  as  water,  unsteady  as  the  wind. 
The  wicked  seize  upon  them,  and  make  them  their  prey.  The  treatment 
received  by  different  persons  from  society  is  thus  widely  different ;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  cannot  easily  con- 
ceive the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  weak  by  the  powerful  and  unprincipled 
taking  advantage  of  their  deficiencies. 

When  a  favourable  combination,  a  fine  temperament,  and  large  size 
are  conjoined  in  an  individual,  they  constitute  the  perfectbn  of  genius. 
This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  case  in  Homer  and  in  Shakspeare. 
Yivacioas  buoyancy,  ease,  and  fertility,  arising  from  the  first  and  second 
causes,  joined  with  depth,  strength,  comprehensiveness,  and  masculine 
energy,  the  result  of  the  third,  place  these  authors  above  all  others  whom 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  when  we  consider  that  these  rare  and 
splendid  gifts  must  aeain  be  united  m  one  individual,  before  their  equal 
can  appear,  wo  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  why  so  few  Homers 
aod  Shakspeares  are  given  by  nature  to  the  world. 

In  these  observations  I  have  treated  of  the  effects  of  size  in  the  hts^vck. 
in  general  on  the  general  manifestations  of  the  min^,  \A\ycvQ%^«  ^ooxvw^ 
clearly  and  forcibly  before  the  reader ;  but  1  be^  ol  Vam.  xtfA.  Vo  ^sJ\^Sl^» 
the  error  of  taking  general  sise  as  an  indicatiou  ol  pttTticwXat  y^'^^'*'*^^^ 
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then  difficulties  without  end  will  be  encountered.  For  example,  it  hm 
often  been  objected,  that  a  particular  individual  wears  a  large  hat,  iodi- 
cating  a  large  brain,  and  that  yet  he  has  no  great  scope  of  intellect,  and 
no  ability,  m  the  general  sense  of  the  terai.  The  answer  is,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  power  in  the .  direction  of  size,  as  explained  on  p.  95. 
If  the  large  hat  is  "requisite  on  account  of  a  great  doTelopement  of  the 
animal  organs,  we  must  expect  the  individual  to  be  only  a  powerful  oiit- 
nuU ;  and  he  may  be  this,  and  at  the  same  time  a  weak  man.  If  the  siis 
predominate  in  the  region  of  the  sentiments,  we  may  then  look  for  great- 
ness in  moral  worth ;  but  it  is  cmly  when  great  size,  combined  with 
an  active  temperament,  pervades  the  or^^ans  of  the  whole  three  classes  of 
faculties,  propensities,  sentiments,  and  mtellect,  that  Phrenology  autho- 
rizes us  to  expect  a  general  character  vigorous,  comprehensive,  and  pro- 
found. The  hat  does  not  indicate  the  size  either  of  the  moral  org^uis  or 
of  those  of  the  intellect. 

The  circumstances  which  modify  the  effects  of  site  have  already  been 
stated,  (pp.  48  and  97,)  when  treating  ofthe  principles  of  the  science. 

COMBINATIONS  IN  SIZE,  OR  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ORGANS 
WHEN  COMBINED  IN  DIFFERENT  RELATIVE  PROPOR- 
TIONS. 

Thx  primitive  functions  of  each  organ  were  diseoveredbj  observingcases 
in  whicn  it  decidedly  predominated  over,  or  fell  short  of,  other  organs 
in  point  of  size ;  ana  by  similar  observations  each  must  still  be  verified. 
After  the  discovery  is  established,  its  practical  application  deserves  atten- 
tion. Every  individual  above  idiocy  possesses  all  the  organs  ;  but  they  are 
combined  differently  in  degrees  of  relative  size  in  different  persons,  and 
the  manifestations  of  each  are  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  influraico 
of  those  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  effect  of  combination,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  change  the  proper  functions  of  the  different  organs,  but 
only  to  modify  the  manner  in  which  they  are  manifested  ;  or  the  acts 
in  which  they  seek  gratification.  If,  for  example,  the  organ  of  Tune 
be  equally  large  in  two  individuals — but  if,  in  one  of  them,  the  organs 
of  the  animal  propensities  predominate,  he  may  manifest  it  in  producing 
bacchanalian  songs  ;  while,  if  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  pre- 
dominate in  the  other,  he  may  employ  it  ih  singing  sacred  melodies. 
In  both  instances  Tune  leads  to  the  production  of  music,  the  only  effect 
of  the  combination  being  to  alter  the  direction.  This  illustration  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  faculties ;  and  shows  that,  although  the  functions  of  some 
parts  of  the  brain  are  still  unascertained,  the  discovery  of  them  cannot 
alter  the  functions  of  those  already  known. 

Dr.  Gall,*  in  considering  the  combinations  of  the  organs,  divides  men 
kito  six  classes. 

In  men  composing  his  first  class  the  organs  of  the  highest  qualities 
and  faculties  are  completely  developed,  while  those  of  the  faculties  com- 
mon to  man  with  the  lower  animals  possess  only  a  feeble  degree  of  de- 
velopement  and  activity.  The  dispositions  and  conduct  of  persons  of  this 
class  are  in  accordance  with  reason,  justice,  and  morality. 

In  the  second  class  the  combination  is  precisely  reversed,  and  the  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  it  are  the  slaves  of  sensuality  and  error. 

In  the  third  class  tho  animal  organs,  and  also  those  peculiar  to  man, 
have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  developement  and  activity.  Mea 
belonging  to  this  class  may  be  great  in  virtue  or  vice,  and  often  manifest 

■  moet  opposite  qualitiea.    '^ey  ex:^iveii^«\\i«\xi\.«tiv&l«ttu^le  of  tht 
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higher  and  lower  elements  of  our  nature.     Socrates,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
Aug^stin  belonged  to  it. 

In  the  fourth  class  one,  or  a  few,  of  the  organs  are  highly  developed, 
while  the  others  are  only  moderately  so,  or  even  below  mediocrity.  This 
class  includes  men  of  greatj  but  partial,  senius,  or  men  distinguished  for 
freat  strength  of  character  or  for  powenul  dispositions  of  a  determinate 
description ;  such  as  great  musicians,  great -mechanicians,  or  braye  wor- 
riors,  who  out  of  these  lines  show  no  superiority. 

In  the  fifth  class  one,  or  several,  of  the  organs  afe  very  little  developed, 
and  remain  inactive,  while  the  others  are  more  favourably  developed  and 
enei^etic.  This  class  includes  men  of  general  ability,  who  have  some 
particular  and  limited  deficiency.  Lessing  and  Tischbein  detested  music, 
and  Newton  and  Kant  had  no  passion  for  women. 

In  the  sixth  class  the  animal  organs  and  those  proper  to  man  are 
nearly  equally  moderate.  In  this  class  is  comprehended  the  great  mass 
of  ordinary  men.  These  six  divisions,  says  Dr.  Gall,  are  subject  to  thou< 
sands  of  modifications. 

Dr.  Vimont*  observes  that  these  divisions  are  insufficient  to  give  a  just 
and  complete  idea  of  the  combinations  of  all  the  faculties,  but  he  reproves 
me  for  having  omitted  to  notice  them  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work. 
My  apo](^  is,  that  Dr.  Gall's  remarks  are  contained  in  his  first  volume, 
amid  the  discussion  of  preliminary  moral,  and  metaphysical  objections, 
and  were  overlooked  by  me  until  referred  to  by  Dr.  Vimont.  Dr.  Vimont 
makes  several  judicious  observations  on  these  classes,  and  adds  to  them 
two  more,  viz..  Men  in  whom  the  perceptive  organs  predominate  over 
those  of  reflection  ;  and  men  who  are  placed  a  little  above  idiots,  who 
have  feeble  perceptive  powers  and  a  nullity  of  reflection.  This  class 
may  manifest  some  talent,  such  as  that  of  construction,  or  of  music ;  or 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  cunning,  stubbornness,  or  vanity ;  and  never 
improve.  Dr.  Vimont  makes  also  some  valuable  observations  on  the 
combinations  of  the  organs  in  the  different  species  of  the  lower  animals, 
toVhich  I  can  here  only  refer. 

The  limits  of  the  present  work  prevent 'me  from.doing  more  than  stating 
three  rules  for  estimating  the  effects  of  differences  in  relative  size  occur- 
ring in  the  organs  of  the  same  brain. 

RuLB  FIRST. — Everv  faculty  desires  gratification  with  a  de^ee  of  en* 
em  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  organ  ;t  and  those  faculties  will  bo 
habitually  indulged,  the  organs  of  which  are  largest  in  the  individual.t 

Examples. — If  the  animal  organs  in  general  be  large,  and  the  oigans 
of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  in  general  be  small,  the  individual 
will  be  naturally  prone  to  animal  indulgence  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
disposed  to  see  gratification  in  the  directest  way,  and  in  the  lowest  pursuits. 

if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect 
^eatly  predominate,  the  individual  will  be  naturally  prone  to  moral  and 
intellectual  pursuits ;  such  persons  are  "  a  law  unto  themselves." 

*  Traite  de  Pkrknohgit,  tome,  ii.,  p.  459. 

t  The  condition,  caieriM  paribusy  is  always  understood,  and  therefore  needs 
not  to  be  repeated  in  treating  of  the  effects  of  size. 

X  Having  been  solicited  to  state,  in  methodieal  order,  the  effects  of  the 
combinations  as  far  as  observed,  I  tried  to  do  so  in  the  MS.  of  the  present 
work ;  but  found  the  result  to  be  a  tedious  enumeration  of  propositions, 
adapted  to  Individuality  alone,  difficult  to  be  remembered,  and  withal  ex- 
tremely incomplete.    I  nave,  therefore,  preferred  stating  principles  chiefly, 
accompanied  by  illustrations,  to  render  them  intelligible  and  show  their  ap- 
plication.   This  method  was  adopted  in  the  Elemenia  for  the  sakeof  blev\t^^ 
»nd,  on  mature  examination,  it  appean  to  be  prefeTaVAe  m\\»«\^.   *Y\AX«^«t 
in  whom  the  refecting  organs  are  amply  deve\oped»'wVV!LiMQX  otX^j  «ms^i  <a«isw- 
prebend  the  mien  here  laid  down,  »mtbe  «ft)\e  gi%«X\^  Xo  wi^%*>^*  «^«t* 
oftbewapphcatioiL 
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In  illastration  of  this  nile,  the  head  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  p.  181, 
who  was  a  monster  of  wickedness  in  human  form,  may  be  contrasted 
with  that  of  Melancthon  the  reformer,  p.  86 ;  or  the  skoU  of  a  New 
Hollander  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Dr.  Spunheim,  represented  on 
pases  51  and  53. 

In  farther  illustration,  the  heads  of  Vitellius,  and  Hare  the  murderer, 
represented  on  pages  89  and  85,  may  be  contrasted  with  those  of  Tasao, 
p.  232,  Chaucer  and  Locke,  p.  244,  and  Michael  Angelo,  p.  277.  In  the 
one  class  of  heads  the  basilar  and  posterior  regions  of  the  brain,  dedicat^ 
to  the  animal  propensities,  ereatly  preponderate  over  the  anterior  and 
coronal  regions,  which  mani^st  the  mtellect  and  moral  sentiments  ;*  in 
the  other  the  basilar  region  is  large,  but  the  intellectual  And  moral  de- 
cidedly preponderate. 

Now,  under  the  rule  before  stated,  the  first  class  will  be  naturally 
prone  to  low  and  degrading  pursuits,  having  for  their  object  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Amativeness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  other  inferior 
feelings ;  they  will  possess  very  few  aspirations  after  the  noble  and  bene- 
ficent virtues  which  di^ifj  human  nature ;  they  wid  be  Uind  to  the 
obli^tions  of  justice,  piety,  and  mercy,  and  totally  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  advant^«>::  of  science.  The  scond  class  wUl  form  a  direct 
contrast  to  them.  They  will  naturally  feel  the  superiority  of  moral  and 
intellectual  pursuits,  ardently  desire  to  advance  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, and  instinctively  love  every  virtue  and  attainment  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  man.  It  is  common 
for  individuals  to  assume  themselves  as  standards  for  judging  of  mankind 
in  general ;  yet  no  criterion  can  be  more  fallacious  :  the  consciousness 
of  men  belonsing  to  the  inferior  class  would  represent  the  race  ae  base, 
grovelling,  and  selfish — that  of  the  higher  as  elevated,  benignant,  and  in- 
tellectuaf. 

RuLB  SECOND. — As  there  are  three  kinds  of  faculties,  propensitive, 
moral,  and  intelloctoal,  which  are  not  homogeneous,  it  may  happen  that 
several  large  organs  of  propensities  are  combined  in  the  same  individual 
with  several  moral  and  mtellectual  or^[ans  highly  developed.  The  rule, 
then,  will  be,  that  the  lower  propensities  will  take  their  direction  from  the 
higher  powers ;  and  such  a  course  of  action  will  be  habitually  followed 
as  will  be  calculated  to  mtify  the  whole  faculties  whose  organs  are  large. 

In  this  combination  tne  strong  propensities  may  escape,  at  intervals, 
from  the  control  of  the  sentiments,  and  produce  abuses ;  but  as  nature 
has  rendered  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  the  directing  powers,  the 
habitual  conduct  will  be  such  as  will  be  consistent  with  their  dictates, 
and  at  the  same  time  gratifying  to  the  propensities. 

ExampltB. — If  the  organs  of  Acquisitiveness  and  Conscientiousness 
were  both  large,  stealing  might  gratify  Acquisitiveness,  but  it  would  of- 
fend Conscientiousness.  Acoordroe  to  the  rule,  the  individual  would  en- 
deavour to  gratify  both,  by  acquiring  property  by  lawful  industry.  If 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  were  large,  and  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness  also  amply  developed,  wanton  outrage  and  indiscri- 
minate attack  might  gratify  the  first  two  (acuities,  but  they  would  outrage 
the  last  two :  hence  the  individual  would  seek  for  situations  calculated 
to  gratify  all  four :  and  these  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  imbe- 
died  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  or  in  moral  and  intellectual  warfare 
against  the  patrons  of  corruption  and  abuse  in  church  and  state.     Luthflr, 

*  The  size  of  the  coronal  region  is  best  judged  of  by  the  height  and  bveadlh 

of  the  brain  above  Cautiousness  and  Causality,  the  situation  of  which  Ofgans 

is  indicated  in  some  of  the  figures  by  asterisks.    Wherever  that  r^;iioii  it 

ehaiiow  or  narrow,  the  moral  feelings  will  be  comparatively  feeble.    3ef 

p.66. 
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Knox,  and  many  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  were  probably  actuated 
by  such  a  combination  of  faculties ;  Washington  nobly  displayed  it. 

If  the  cerebellum  be  very  lar^^e,  and  Philoprogenitiveness,  AdhesiT6-> 
ness,  and  Consientiousness  deficient,  the  individual  will  be  prone  to  seek 
the  directest  gratifications  of  the  animal  appetite  ;  if  the  latter  organs  be 
also  large,  he  will  perceive  that  wedlock  affords  the  best  means  of  satis- 
fying the  whole  group. 

It  Benevolence,  Self-Esteem,  and  Acquisitiveness  be  all  large,  ffiving 
chariU  may  gratify  the  first ;  but,  unless  the  individual  be  very  rich,  the 
act  of  parting  with  property  n»y  be  disagreeable  to  the  last  two  faculties , 
he  will  therefore  prefer  to  ^tify  Benevolence  by  personal  kindness ;  he 
will  sacrifice  time,  trouble,  influence,  and  advice,  to  the  welfare  of  othersi 
but  not  property.  If  Benevolence  were  smalls  with  the  same  combina- 
tion, he  would  not  give  either  money  or  personal  advice. 

If  Love  of  Approbation  large,  be  combined  with  lar^  Ideality  and 
moderate  reflectm^  organs,  the  individual  will  be  ambitious  to  excel  in 
the  splendour  of  his  equipsffe,  style  of  livinff,  dress,  and  rank.  If  to  the 
same  combination  be  added  a  powerful  intellect  and  larse  Conscientious- 
ness, moral  and  intellectual  excellence  will  be  preferred  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  respect  of  the  world. 

An  iiSividual  m  whom  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  veiy 
large,  and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  will  be  exceedingly  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  those  persons  who  praise  him  loudly  and  extol  his  benevolence ; 
but  he  will  overlook  humble,  retiring,  and  unostentatious  merit ;  he  will 
speak  much  of  his  own  good  deeds.  If  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence predominate,  the  amiable  and  unpretending  will  be  the  first  objecte 
of  his  reffard,  and  the  good  done  will  never  be  proclaimed  by  himself. 

If  Self-Esteem  l^rge,  be  combined  with  deficient  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Conscientiousness,  the  individual  will  be  prone  to  gratify  his  selfish 
feelings,  with  little  regard  to  the  good  opinion  or  the  just  claims  of  other 
men.  If  Self-Esteem  large,  be  combined  with  large  Love  of  Approba- 
tion and  Conscientiousness,  the  former  will  produce  only  that  degree  of 
self-respect  which  is  essential  to  diffnity  of  character,  and  that  degree  of  in- 
dependence of  sentiment  without  which  even  virtue  cannot  be  maintained. 

If  Cautiousness  large,  be  combined  with  deficient  Combativeness,  the 
individual  will  be  extremely  timid.  If  Combativeness  be  large  and  Cau- 
tiousness small,  reckless  intrepidity  will  be  the  result.  If  Combativeness 
be  equally  large  with  Cautiousness,  the  individual  will  display  courage 
regulated  by  prudence.  If  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  Self-Esteem, 
Secretiveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation  be  all  larffe,  and  Combativeness 
moderate,  bashfulness  or  mauvaiti  honU  will  be  toe  consequence.  This 
feelinff  is  the  result  of  the  fear  of  not  acquitting  one*s-self  to  advantage, 
and  of  thereby  compromising  one*s  personal  di|pit)r. 

If  Veneration  and  Hope  be  large,  and  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence small,  the  individual  will  be  naturally  fond  of  religious  worship,  but 
averse  to  the  practice  of  charity  and  justice.  If  the  proportions  be  re- 
versed, the  result  will  be  a  constitutional  disposition  to  charity  and  jus- 
tice, with  no  great  tendency  to  the  exercise  of  devotion.  If  all  the  four 
organs  be  large,  the  individual  will  be  naturally  inclined  to  engage  in  the 
worship  of  God,  and  to  discharge  his  duties  to  men.  If  VenerAtion  large, 
be  combined  with  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation,  the 
former  sentiment  mav  he  directed  to  superiors  in  rank  ana  power,  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  desires  for  wealth  and  influence  depending  on  the 
latter  faculties.  If  Veneration  be  small,  combined  with  Self-Esteem  and 
and  Firmness  large,  the  individual  will  not  natuiaU^  Vocjk^^  ^qtV^^^.W- 
TBoee  to  Buperion  in  rank. 

n0  intehectatLl  facoities  will  natunlly  XmA  U>  vm^  ooK^^oyBivaXA 
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are  calculated  to  ffratify  the  predominant  propensities  and  sentiments. 
If  the  organs  which  constitute  a  genius  for  painting  be  combined  widi 
large  Acquisitiveness,  the  individual  may  paint  to  become  rich  ;  if  com- 
bined with  Acqnisitiveness  small  and  Love  of  Approbation  large,  he  will 
probably  labour  for  fame,  and  starve  while  attaining  it. 

Talents  for  different  intellectual  pursuits  depend  upon  the  combinations 
of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  organs  in  certain  proportions.  Construe- 
tiveness,  Form,  Size,  Colouring,  Individuality,  Ideality,  Imitation,  and 
Secretiveness  large,  with  Locdity  small,  will  constitute  a  portrait,  bat 
not  a  landscape,  painter.  Diminish  Form  and  Imitation,  and  increase  Lo- 
cality, and  the  result  will  be  a  talent  for  landscape,  but  not  for  portrait, 
painting.  Constructiveness  and  Weight,  combined  with  Tune  large,  may 
produce  a  talent  for  musical  instrument  making :  without  a  large  Tune, 
the  other  faculties  could  not  successfully  take  this  direction.  Uonstruc- 
tiveness,  combined  with  Size  and  Number  large,  may  lead  to  fneUhematicd 
instrument  raakinff.  Causality,  combined  with  large  Ideality  and  Imita- 
tion, will  seek  to  discover  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  same  organ, 
combined  with  large  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Concentrauve- 
ness,  will  delight  m  moral  and  political  investigations.  If  to  Individu- 
ality, Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Causality,  all  large,  an  equally  well- 
developed  organ  of  Language  be  added,  the  result  will  be  a  talent  for 
authorship  or  public  debate  ;  if  Language  be  small,  the  other  faculties 
will  be  more  prone  to  seek  gratificauon  m  the  business  x)f  life,  or  in  ab- 
stract philosophy. 

One  great  difficulty  frequently  experienced  is,  to  comprehend  the  effect 
of  the  reflecting  powers,  added,  in  a  high  degree  of  endowment,  to  the 
knowing  faculties,  when  the  latter  are  exercised  in  particular  branches  of 
art,  for  which  they  appear  to  be  of  themselves  altogether  sufficient.  It 
is  stated,  for  example,  that  Constructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Form,  Size^ 
Ideality,  Individuality,  Colouring,  and  Imitation  constitnte  a  genius  for 
painting  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  inquired.  What  effect  will  the  reflect- 
ing organs,  large  or  small,  produce  on  this  combination  ?  This  question 
is  easi^  answered.  When  the  reflecting  organs  are  small,  form^  coLoWy 
beauty t  constitute  the  leading  objects  of  the  painter*8  productions.  There 
is  no  story,  no  event,  no  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  displayed  in  his 
works.  These  must  be  examined  in  detail,  and,  as  single  objects,  uncon- 
nected with  others  by  any  of  the  relations  perceived  by  the  higher  powers. 
Add  the  reflecting  organs,  however,  and  then  outline,  form,  colouring, 
perspective,  will  all  sink  into  the  rank  of  meanSf  which  the  intellect  em- 
ploys to  accomplish  a  higher  object ;  such  as  the  expression  of  some  great 
action  or  event— some  story  which  speaks  to  the  judgment  and  interests 
the  feelings — ^historical  painting. 

In  the  portraits  of  Raphael  the  organs  here  enumerated  as  essential  to 
a  painter,  appear  to  be  large,  and  those  of  Causality,  Comparison,  and 
Wit  are  likewise  far  above  an  ordinary  size.  Now,  &  critic  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael*  says,  "  In  composition  Raffacllo  stands  pre-eminent. 
His  invention  is  the  refined  emanation  of  a  dramatic  mind,  and  whatever 
can  most  interest  the  feelings  or  satisfy  the  judgment,  he  selected  from 
nature,  and  made  his  own.  The  point  of  time,  in  his  historical  subjects, 
is  invariably  well  chosen  ;  and  subordinate  incidents,  while  they  create  a 
secondary  interest,  essentially  contribute  to  the  principal  event.  Contrast 
or  combination  of  lines  makes  no  part  of  his  works  as  an  artificial  principle 
of  composition ;  the  nature  and  character  of  the  event  create  the  forms  best 
calculated  to  express  them.  The  mdividual  expression  of  particular  fiffores 
corresponds  with  their  character  and  employment ;  and,  whether  cum  or 
agitated,  they  are  at  all  times  equally  remote  from  affectation  or  insipidity. 

*  lAft  of  KcqpKael)  liOxv^ou^  \%\Q,  wDionymoas. 
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Tlie  gtnend  inUreat  of  hit  subject  is  kept  up  ihrcugkout  the  whole  eompott- 
ii&n ;  the  present  action  impUt*  the  past  and  anticipates  the  future.  If,  in 
«ubliiiiity  of  thought,  Raffatfllo  has  been  surpassed  by  his  great  contempo- 
rary, Micha«l  Angelo^f,  in  purity  of  outline  and  form,  by  the  antique— 
and  m  colouring  and  chiaro-oscura  by  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  schools  ; 
yet  in  historical  compositions  he  has  no  rival ;  and  for  invention,  expres* 
wion^  and  the  power  of  telling  a  storif,  he  has  never  been  approached.'* 

M.  Fuseli,  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  Raphael's  style  as  a  painter, 
says,  that  **  perfect  human  beauty  he  has  not  represented.  No  face  of 
RaphaePs  is  perfectly  beautiful ;  no  figure  of  his,  in  the  abstract,  possesses 
the  proportions  that  could  raise  it  to  a  standard  of  imitation.  Form  to 
him  Vfos  only  a  vehicle  of  character  or  pathos ;  and  to  these  he  adapted 
it  in  a  rnode^  and  with  a  truth,  which  leaves  all  attempts  at  emendation 
hopeless.  His  composition  always  hastens  to  the  most  necessary  point  as 
its  centra  and  from  that  disseminates,  to  that  leads  back,  its  rays,  all 
secondary  ones.  Group,  form,  and  contrast  are  subordinate  to  the  event ; 
and  common-place  is  ever  excluded.  His  expression  is  unmixed  and  pure, 
in  strict  unison  with,  and  decided  by,  character,  whether  calm,  animated, 
agitated,. convulsed,  or  absorbed  by  the  inspiring  passion  :  it  nm>er  con- 
tradicts  its  cause,  and  is  equally  remote  from  tameness  and  grimace.  The 
moment  of  his  choice  never  suffers  the  action  to  stagnate  or  to  expire.  It 
is  the  moment  of  transition,  the  crisis  big  %oith  the  past  and  pregnant 
with  the  future.  His  invention  connects  the  utmost  stretch  of  possibility 
virith  the  most  plausible  degree  of  probability,  in.  a  manner  that  equally 
surprises  our  fancy,  persuades  our  judgment,  and  affects  our  hearts." 

In  alt  this  criticism  we  have  the  most  exaot  description  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  Comparison  and  Causality,  which  give  scope,  depth,  and  force 
of  intellectual  conception,  the  power  of  combining  means  to  attain  an  end, 
and  the  natural  tendency  to  keep  the  means  in  their  appropriate  place,  as 
subordinate^  to  the  main  design. 

Raphael's  genius,  accordingly,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  after  having 
exercised  the  hiffher  intellectual  faculties  on  his  works.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds acknowledges  that  it  was  only  after  repeated  visits  waddeep  reflec- 
tion that  he  discovered  their  merits,  his  first  impression  having  been  that 
of  mortification  and  disappointment,  from  not  seeing  at  once  all  their 
greatness.  The  excellence  of  Raphael's  style,  says  he,  is  not  on  the 
snrface,  **  but  lies  deep,  and  at  the  first  view  is  seen  but  mistily.  It  is  the 
6orid  s^le  which  strikes  at  once,  and  captivates  the  eye  for  a  time,  without 
ever  satisfying  the  judgment."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowing  and 
constructive  organs  alone  had  predominated  in'  Raphael,  all  these  acces- 
saries would  have  become  principles ;  and  the  critic  .who  possessed 
reflective  intellect,  would  have  felt  in  his  paintings  a  decided  deficiency 
of  design,  story,  interest,  and  object.  Hence  high  reflecting  organs  are 
indispensable  to  historical  painting :  Haydon,  who  has  manifested  great 
power  of  conception  in  this  line,  possesses  them  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  late  Sur  H.  Raeburn,  whose  style  of  portrait-painting,  in  point  of 
dignity  and  force,  approaches  the  historical,  possessed  also  a  full  devolope- 
ment  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  as  well  as  large  pictorial  organs. 
In  sculpture  the  same  rule  holds.  The  artist  who  has  Form,  Size,  Con- 
stmctiveness,  and  Ideality  large,  without  high  reflecting  organs,  may  chisel 
a  vase  or  a  wreath  of  flowers;  but  he  will  never  reach  grandeur  of 
conception,  nor  confer  dignity  and  power  upon  his  productions. 

It  follows  from  these  principles,  that  a  sculptor  or  painter  will  represent 
one  class  of  objects  with  mreater  truth  and  fidelity  than  another,  according 
to  the  particular  organs  which  predominate  in  hia  Vieadi.    TV^a^Xo  \xvo^^ 
the  exquisite  grace,  elegance,  and  symmetry  of  lYve  fenvaXe  ^oxxn,^^  c^oivv- 
stractive  organs,  Ideality,  and  the  moral  sentimenlSf  yi\\!^  «^  tkn^Xwco^x^' 
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ment,  may  suffice,  without  much  depth  and  power  of  reflectioD.  To 
represent,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  on  canvass  or  in  marUe,  men  of 
•aperior  nature,  profoand  in  thought,  and  elevated  and  intense  in  emotion, 
the  artist  himself  mast  possess  great  organs  of  sentiment  and  re6ecti<m, 
in  addition  to  the  organs  of  art  before  described,  otherwise  he  will  never 
be  able  adequately  to  conceive  or  to  express  these  modes  of  mind,  when 
they  occur  in  his  subjects.  This  fortunate  combination  occure  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  fine  temperament  in  Lawrence  Macdonaid,  and  hence  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  for  which  his  sculpture  is  already  so  highly  distingnished. 

The  same  rules  hold  in  architecture  and  music.  An  architect  possessing 
only  the  knowine  organs  large,  may  produce  the  plan  of  a  common  house, 
or  of  any  other  simple  object,  with  success ;  but  he  ought  never  to  attempt 
a  work  in  which  profound  thought  and  extensive  combinations  are  indis* 
pensable  to  success.  From  not  attending  to  this  fact,  many  abortions  in 
architectural  designs  occur  in  this  country.  An  artist,  with  a  constructive 
and  knowing  head,  may  produce  a  plan  which  will  look  beautiful  on  paper, 
and  which,  as  a  mere  drawing,  is  beautiful ;  but  if  the  reflecting  organs 
be  deficient,  he  will  be  incapable  of  considering  the  fabric  designed  in  its 
relations  to  surrounding  objects,  and  of  divining  how-  it  will  affect  the 
mind,  when  presented  in  contrast  witb  them : — ^hence,  when  executed,  it 
may  turn  out  a  deformity.  Add,  however,  the  reflecting  organs,  and  the 
effects  of  collateral  object*  will  be  anticipated  and  provided  for.  An 
architect,  in  whom  the  reflecting  organs  are  large  flnd  the  knowing  organs 
deficient,  will  fail  in  the  practical  arrangement  of  details. 

The  musician,  in  like  manner,  who  is  able  to  express  thooght,  feeling, 
and  emotion  with  exquisite  effect,  with  whom  sound  is  subordinate  to 
sense,  design,  and  expression,  will  be  found  to  possess  the  h^her  powers 
in  addition  to  the  merely  musical  faculties. 

In  oratory,  too,  a  person  with  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Comparison, 
Ideality,  and  Language,  may  be  erudite,  fluent,  brilliant,  and,  if  propensity 
and  sentiment  be  added,  vehement,  pathetic,  or  sublime ;  but,  to  give 

Sreat  comprehensiveness,  deep  sagacity,  and  a  talent  for  profound  ekici- 
ation  of  principle.  Causality  must  be  joined  to  the  combination. 
Taste  in  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts  is  distineuishablo  from  power  and 
comprehensiveness,  and  depends,  as  already  explained,*  on  a  karmomout 
combination  and  due  cultivation  of  the  organs  in  general.  In  Raphael 
these  requisites  seem  to  have  occurred ;  and  it  is  because  nature  rarely 
unites  the  particular  organs  which  constitute  a  painter — ^high  reflecting 
organs,  larjge  general  size,  harmonious  proportion,  and  natural  activity — 
all  in  one  individual,  that  so  few  Raphaels  appear. 

In  no  instance  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  talents  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  individual,  whether  any  particular  organ  be  large  or  small.  If 
it  be  large,  although  its  abusea  may  be  prevented  by  restraint  imposed  by 
the  other  faculties,  still  its  presence  will  operate  on  the  mind.  If,  for 
instance,  large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  be  combined  with  a 
large  developement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  the  whole  life 
may  be  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  outrage ;  and  it  mav  be  aaked. 
What  effect,  in  this  case,  do  the  former  organs  produce  1  We  shall  find 
the  answer  by  supposing  all  the  other  organs  to  remain  large,  while  those 
are  diminished  in  size,  and  tracing  the  effect  of  the  change.  The  result 
would  be  an  undue  preponderance  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
degenerating  into  effeminacy.  Large  Combativeness  and  Destmctivensss 
add  the  elements  of  repulsion  and  aggression  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit 
the  manifestation  of  manly  enterprise  and  courage.  Hence,  in  the  case 
supposed,  these  organs  would  be  duly  performing  their  functioDS  and  adding 
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force  to  the  character  in  the  stragglea  of  active  life,  when  the  fuperficial 
obsenrer  would  imagine  them  to  he  entirely  useless. 

In  like  manner,  if  an  organ  be  gpreatly  deficient,  its  small  size  cannot  be 
compensated  by  that  of  the  other  organs,  however  large.  Suppose,  for 
*  example,  that,  m  an  individual.  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, and  Intellect  are  all  large,  and  Conscientiousness  very  deficient, 
il^may  be  thought  that  the  absence  of  Conscientiousness  will  be  of  smaU 
importance,  as  its  influence  will  be  compensated  by  that  of  the  other 
faculties  here  named.  This,  however,  will  not  be  the  case.  The  senti- 
menc  of  dtUy  originates  from  Conscientiousness,  and  the  individual  sup- 
posed would  be  benevolent,  when  Benevolence  predominated ;  religious, 
when  Veneration  was  paramountly  active  ;  obliging,  when  Love  of  Ap- 
probation glowed  with  fervour ;  but  if  all  or  any  of  these  were,  on  any 
occasion,  counteracted  by  the  solicitations  of  the  inferior  propensities,  he 
would  not,  if  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  were  small,  feel  the  oUigatioH 
of  duty  enforcing  the  dictates  of  these  other  sentiments,  and  increasing 
their  restraining  power  :  he  would  be  deficient  in  the  sentiments  of  justice, 
duty,  and  incumbency :  he  would  obey  the  impulses  of  the  higher  faculties 
when  inclined ;  hut  if  not  inclined,  he  would  not  experience  so  strong  a 
sense  of  demerit  in  neglecting  their  solicitation,  as  if  the  or^an  of  Consci- 
entiousness were  larcre.  Farther,  the  sentiments  which  we  have  supposed 
him  to  possess  would  themselves,  if  not  directed  by  Conscientiousness,  be 
continually  prone  to  run  into  abuse.  Benevolence  to  one  would  tend  to 
trench  on  justice  due  to  another ;  devotion  might  occasionally  be  substi- 
tuted for  charity,  or  charily  for  devotion. 

If  we  take  the  opposite  case,  and  suppose  .that  an  individual  possesses 
great  Intellect  and  Oonscientiousness,  with  deficient  Benevolence,  Vene- 
ration, and  Love  of  Approbation  ;  then,  if  the  propensities  were  strong, 
his  conduct  might  be  the  reverse  of  amiable,  notwithstanding  his  large 
Conscientiousness.  With  this  combination  he  would  be  actuated  by 
vigorous  selfish  feelings,  which  probably  might  overpower  the  single  sen- 
timent of  duty,  unaided  by  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation ;  and  he  might  act  wrong  in  opposition  to  the  clear  dictates  of  his 
own  Conscientiousness.  Video  meliora  proboquCt  deUriora  sequor  would 
be  his  motto.  If  his  propensities,  on  the  other  hand,  were  moderate,  he 
would  be  strictly  just ;  he  would  give  every  one  his  due,  but  he  would 
probably  not  be  actively  benevolent  and  pious.  The  faculty  of  Benevo- 
lence inspires  with  the  feeling  of  charity,  and  Conscientiousness  enforces 
its  dictates  ;  but  if  (to  suppose  an  extreme  case)  the  feeling  of  charity 
were  not  inspired  at  all,  Conscientiousness  could  not  produce  it,  nor  act 
upon  it :  it  might  impress  the  command.  Do  not  injure  another,  because 
this  is  simply  justice  ;  but  it  would  not  inspire  with  the  desire  to  do  him 
good,  this  being  beyond  its  liinits. 

Occasionally  very  unusual  combinations  of  particular'  organs  present 
themselves,  the  effects  of  which  cannot,  by  ordinary  sagacity,  be  divined ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  phrenologist  ought  not  to  predicate  anything,  but 
to  ask  for  information.  As,  however,  nature  is  constant,  he  may  speak 
with  confidence  the  next  time  he  meets  with  a  similar  case.  Before  it 
was  ascertained  that  Secretiveness  and  Imitation  confer  the  talent  for 
acting,  I  met  with  an  instance  of  this  combination,  and  predicated  some- 
thing from  it,  which  was  entirely  erroneous.  This  occurrence  was  loudly 
and  extensively  proclaimed  as  subversive  of  Phrenology ;  but  to  me  it 
was  a  valuable  lesson,  and  a  discovery,  of  some  importance :  ever  after- 
ward I  found  that  particular  talent  accompany  that  combination. 

RuLB  rHiBD.^- Where  all  the  organs  appear  in  nearly  equal  proportions 
to  each  other,  the  individual,  if  left  to  himself,  will  exhibit  opposite  phasee 
fl^  character,  according  as  the  animal  propensities  or  moral  sentimentu 
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pradominale  for  the  time,  Hb  irill  piM  hit  lib  in  iltanule  Anning  ■■ 
tepeoting.  IS  external  inSuenee  be  brixight  to  opertta  Dpan  him,  hi 
conduct  will  be  grsatlj  modified  bf  il  i  if  placed,  for  miUnce,  nodet  aem 
diKipIine  and  manl  leMraint,  tbeae  will  cut  the  baluice,  far  the  lime,  J 
fftvour  of  the  higher  MOtimBDli ;  if  eipOMd  to  the  tolicitition  of  pioB 

ete  aHociBtai,  the  tnimal  propetHitiea  will 
uwell,  who  wu  executed 
for  bouaabreaking  and  theft, 
ii  an  aiample  of  Ihia  combi- 
nation. Id  hiahead  the  three 
ordera  of  organa  are  well  da- 
Teloped,  bnt  the  region  of  the 
moral  lentimentB,  JjrinD  abore 
the  aaierialu,  it  dejicient  in 
Hie,  in  proportion  to  the  ba- 
ailar  and  occipital  legiooa, 
manifealing  the  propenaitiet. 
While  «tlb]ected  to  the  diaci- 
plineodhe  army  hepreaeTTed 
a  fair  reputation ;  but  when 
he  fell  into  want,  hia  propan- 
aitiea  aaaumed  the  aacenden- 
cf ,  ha  joined  a  company  of 
ibieTea,  adopted  tbeir  prtc< 
Ijcea,  and  wu  executed.  The 
characteristic  quality  of  mei^  potaeaaing 
Id  be  swayed  by  eitemal  ioSueacea. 

COMBINATIONS  IN  ACTITITy. 

Wbibi  aaTeral  argana  are  pre-emineDtly  large  m  the  lame  indivHutl, 

thay  have  a  natural  tendencj  to  combine  in  aclinty,  and  to  prompt  him 
to  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  gratify  them  all.  Where,  howe*ei,iD 
or  the  greater  part  of  Itae  orgaaa  are  poaaetaed  in  nearly  equal  {copot- 
tiona,  important  practical  efibcta  may  be  produced  by  eattblishing  com- 
binations in  aclivinr  among  particular  organa.  or  poupe  of  orjrajie.  For 
example,  if  IndiTiduality,  Eventuality,  Cauaality,  Uompariaon,  Laogiiage, 
and  Cone sntraliveneas  bs  all  large,  they  will  naturally  tend  to  act  togetur, 
and  the  result  of  their  combined  activity  will  be  a  talent  for  poblK 
speaking  or  literary  compoailion.  If  Language  be  small,  it  will  be  tt- 
tremely  difficult  to  establish  BUch  acombinalion  in  activity,  utd  this  talent 
will  be  deScienl :  but  if  we  take  two  individuali,  in  bdh  ol  whom  this 
group  of  organs  I'l  of  an  average  lize,  and  if  we  train  one  of  tbem  to  a 
mechanical  employment  and  the  other  to  the  bar,  we  may  accuatom  the 
ReflectingOrganaand  that  of  Language  to  act  together  in  the  latter,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  an  acquired  facility  in  writing  and  debate;  whereas, 
in  the  former  individnal,  in  coniequence  of  the  organ  of  Language  nevn 
having  been  accuatomed  to  act  in  combination  with  those  of  Intellect, 
this  facility  will  be  wanting. 

On  the  aame  principle,  if  a  person,  having  a  favourable  endowment  of 
the  organs  of  Propeoiity,  Sentiment,  and  Intellect,  were  inlrodueeid  fat 
the  first  lime  into  higher  society  then  that  to  which  he  had  been  aeeos- 
tomed,  it  might  happen  that  he  would  loae  for  a  moment  the  coounand  of 
his  faculties,  and  exhibit  awkwardness  and  ambarrasament.  Thia  wonU 
uise  from  irregular  and  inharmonious  action  in  the  diSereDt  ornos: 
Veneration,  powerfully  excited,  would  prompt  him  to  manifest  prrtMud 
Mspect ;  Love  of  Appiebuioik  laoakd  ins^ iie  bim  with  •  dvMn  lo  M^tul 
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kimMlf  to'adyantage ;  Cautioasness  would  prodace  alarm,  lest  he  should 
fail  in  accomplishing  this  end  ;  Self-Esteem  would  feel  compromised  by 
the  consciousness  of  embarrassment  stealing  on  the  mind ;  and  the  intel- 
lect, distracted  by  these  conflicting  emotions,  would  be  unable  to  regulate 
the  conduct  with  propriety.  When  familiarized  with  the  situation,  the 
sentiments  would  subside  into  a  state  of  less  energetic  and  more  harmo- 
nious action ;  the  intellect,  assuming  the  supremacy,  would  regulate  and 
direct  the  feelings ;  and  then  the  indiridual  might  become  a  pattern  of 
refined  manners  and  the  ornament  of  the  circle  m  which  he  at  first  made 
an  awkward  debut. 

It  is  in  Tirtue  of  this  principle  that  education  produces  its  most  impor- 
tant effects.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  two  individuals,  in  each  of  whom 
all  the  organs  are  developed  in  an  average  degree,  and  educate  one  of  them 
iLBpong  persons  of  sordid  and  mercenary  dispositions — ^Acquisitiveness  and 
8elf-£steem  would  in  him  be  cultivated  into  a  high  degree  of  activity, 
and  self-interest  and  personal  aggrandizement  would  be  viewed  as  the 
great  objects  of  his  life.  If  the  Love  of  Approbation  were  trained  into 
combined  activity  with  these  faculties,  he  would  desire  distinction  in 
wealth  or  power :  if  Veneration  were  trained  to  act  in  concert  with  them, 
it  would  take  the  direction  of  admiring  the  rich  and  great ;  and.  Con- 
scientiousness not  being  predominantly  vigorous,  would  only  intimate  that 
such  pursuits  were  unworthy,  without  possessing  the  power  by  itself  of 
overcoming  or  controlling  the  whele  combination  against  it.  If  the  other 
individual,  possessing  the  same  developement,  were  trained  in  the  society 
of  moral  and  religious  persons,  in  whose  habitual  conduct  the  practice  of 
benevolence  ^nd  justice  toward  men,  and  veneration  toward  God,  was 
regarded  as  the  leading  objects  of  human  existence — the  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, acting  with  this  combination,  would  desire  esteem  for  honourable 
and  virtuous  actions  ;  and  wealth  would  be  viewed  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curing gratiflcation  to  these  higher  powers,  but  not  as  itself  an  object  of 
paramount  importance.  The  practical  conduct  of  the  two  individuals 
might  be  very  diffierent,  in  consequence  of  this  difference  of  training. 

The  change  of  character  exhibited  by  some  individuals  appears  to  be 
referrible  to  new  combinations  in  activity.  It  occurs  generally  in  men  in 
whom  the  organs  of  both  the  propensities  and  sentiments  are  large.  In 
youth  the  propensities  take  the  lead,  and  intellect  acts  in  combination 
with  them,  producing  sensual  and  immoral  conduct.  At  a  more  advanced 
age,  when  the  propensities  have  become  less  energetic,  the  individual  may 
be  placed  in  circumstances  which  powerfully  excite  his  sentiments :  the 
intellect  will  then  act  in  combination  with  them,  new  interests  will  be  felt, 
and  higher  views  of  duty  and  enjoyment  arise.  Life  may  thenceforward 
be  regulated  by  reason  and  moral  sentiment,  sensual  Ratifications  may  be 
shunned  and  resisted,  and  the  individual  may  appear  like  a  different  being. 
Religious  impressions  are  frequently  the  causes  which  ffive  commence- 
ment to  this  reformation  ;  and  this  is  natural,  because  religion  addresses 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  higher  foculties.  I  have  observed, 
however,  tnat  individuals  in  whom  the  organs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  decidedly  predominate,  do  not  exhibit  this  change,  because  at  no 
period  are  they  strikingly  vicious ;  neither  do  men  in  whom  these  organs 
are  very  deficient  and  the  orsans  of  the  propensities  very  large,  perma- 
nently undergo  it ;  because  their  minds  are  like  the  stony  Round  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  on  which  good  seed  fell,  bat  in  which  it  could  na| 
take  root,  owing  to  the  want  of  soil. 

The  principle  now  under  discussion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  influ- 
ence of  size  ;  because  it  is  only  in  individuals  in  Whom  thfi  Qt^guckit  «s.^ 
tteaiijr  on  an  equality  in  point  cdf  sise,  thait  j^^MAsiiMJili^^jllgJ^^g^ 
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by  combinati&ns  in  actiyity.    In  «ach  cases  the  phrenologitt,  in  eatimatinf 
the  effects  of  size,  always  inquires  into  the  education  bMtowed. 

The  doctrine  of  combinations  in  activity  explains  several  other  mental 
phenomena  of  an  interesting  nature.  In  viewing  the  heads  of  the  higher 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  we  do  not  perceive  the  animal  organs  pre- 
ponderating in  point  of  size  in  the  latter,  and  those  of  the  moral  aentiments 
in  the  former,  in  any  very  palpable  de^ee.  The  hiph  polish,  therefore, 
which  characterizes  the  upper  ranks,  is  the  result  of  sustained  harmony 
in  the  action  of  the  dtferent  faculties,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  mor^ 
sentiments,  induced  by  long  cultivation.  The  rudeness  observable  in  some 
of  the  lower  orders  results  from  a  predominating  combination  in  activity 
among  the  lower  propensities ;  while  the  awkwardness  that  frequently 
characterizes  them  arises  from  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellect 
not  being  habituated  to  act  together.  If,  however,  an  individual  be  very 
deficient  in  the  higher  organs,  he  will  remain  vulgar,  in  consequence  of 
this  defect,  although  bom  and  educated  in  the  best  society,  and  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  communicate  re&nement  by  training.  On  die  other  hsind, 
if  a  very  favourable  developement  of  the  organs  of  the  higher  sentiments 
and  intellect,  with  &  fine  temperament,  be  possessed,  tlM  individual,  in 
whatever  rank  he  moves,  will  nave  the  stamp  (^  nature's  nobility. 

Several  other  phenomena,  which  were  complete  enigmas  to  the  older 
metaphysicians,  are  explained  by  this  principle.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Chapter  II,  "  On  the  influence  of  fortune 
open  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  vnth  regard  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
actions,"  states  the  following  case :  A  person  throws  a  large  stone  over 
a  wall  into  the  public  street,  without  giving  warning  to  those  who  may 
bo  passing,  and  without  regarding  where  it  may  fall  ;  if  it  light  upon  a 
person's  head,  and  knock  out  his  brains,  we  wodld  punish  the  offender 
pretty  severely  ;  but  if  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  hurt  nobody,  we  would 
be  offended  with  the  same  measure  of  punishment  which,  in  the  former 
event,  we  would  reckon  just,  and  yet  the  demerit  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
Dr.  Smith  gives  no  theory  to  eccount  for  these  differences  of  moral  de- 
termination. Phrenology  explains  them.  If  the  stone  fall  upon  an  un- 
happy passenger,  Benevolence  in  the  spectator  is  outraged  ;  if  the  sufferer 
had  a  wife  and  family,  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness  are  offended. 
Self-Esteem  and  Cautiousness  also  are  excited,  by  the  idea  that  we  might 
liave  shared  the  same  fete ;  all  these  rouse  Destructiveness,  and  the 
whole  together  loudly  demand  a  smart  infliction  on  the  transgressor.  In 
the  other  event,  when  the  stone  falls  to  the  ground,  and  hurts  nobody,  the 
only  faculties  excited  are  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  and  probably 
Cautiousness,  and  these  cahnly  look  at  the  motive  of  the  offender,  which 
probably  was  the  love  of  mere  muscular  action,  and  award  a  slight  punish- 
ment against  him.  The  proper  sentence,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  one 
that  would  be  approved  of  by  Intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments  acting 
in  combination,  uninfluenced  by  the  lower  propensities. 

Dr.  Smith  states  uiother  case.  One  friend  solicits  a  place  for  another, 
and,  after  using  the  greatest  efforts,  is  unsuccessful.  Gratitude  in  this 
ease  is  less  warm  than  if  the  place  had  been  obtained ;  and  yet  the  merit 
is  the  same.  In  the  event  of  success  Self-Esteem,  Aci^uisitiveness,  and 
the  other  animal  or^ns  are  gratified,  and  excite  Conscientiousness  and 
Benevolence  to  gratitude.  In  the  opposite  result  the  repressing  influence 
of  these  faculties,  disappointed  and  grieved^  chills  the  glow  of  Benevolence 
and  Conscientiousness,  and  feeble  gratitude  is  felt. 

When  a  person  becomes  judge  in  his  own  cause,  his  intellect  may  pre- 
sent to  him  the  facts'exactly  as  they  happened,  but  these  excite  in  his  mmd, 
aot  Bimply  the  sentiment  of  Conscientiousness,  but  also  Self-Love^  Acqai- 
mtiveneBBf  and,  if  he  has  been  g;T\eNO)aii^^  vdYuod,  Uestractivenese.    Henc* 
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the  deciaion  of  his  own  mind,  on  his  own  case,  proceeds  from  Intellect^ 
inflnenced  and  directed  by  all  these  lower  feelings  acting  along  with  Cod- 
Bcientiousness.    Present  the  same  case  to  an  impartial  spectator,  isToarably 
constituted,  and  his  decision  will  be  the  result  of  Conscientiousness  and  • 
Intellect,  unalloyed  by  the  intermixture  of  the  selfish  emotions. 

Pure  or  abstn^ct  justice,  then,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
result  of  the  combmed  activity  of  intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  animal  propensities.  For  example,  if  we  are  called  on 
to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  a  person  accused,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  abso- 
lutely just  decision,  the  intellect  must  present  to  us  a  clear  perception  of 
his  real  motives  and  the  tendency  of  this  action ;  if  eitiier  of  these  is 
wanting,  the  sentiment  of  Conscientiousness  acts  not  on  a  real,  but  on 
an  imperfect  or  imaginary  case.  In  the  next  place,  all  the  animal  propen- 
sities must  be  quiescent ;  because,  if  offended  Selfishness,  or  aoger,'-or 
Acquisitiveness,  or  ambition,  or  Adhesiveness,  mingle  with  Conscientious- 
ness, the  fountain  is  polluted,  and  the  stream  cannot  be  pure.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  the  dictates  of  Conscientiousness,  when  perfectly 
enlightened,  and  not  misled  by  the  lower  feelings,  will  be  found  always  to 
harmonize  with  the  enlightened  dictates  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration. 
The  moral  sentiments  have  been  so  constituted  as  to  coincide  in  their 
results  ;  and  hence,  wherevor  any  action  or  opinion  is  felt  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  any  of  these  sentiments,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  suspect 
either  that  it  is  wrong,  or  that  the  intellect  is  not  completely  informed 
concerning  its  nature  and  legitimate  consequences. 

In  party- politics  Adhesiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Benevolence, 
not  to  mention  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  are  extremely  apt  to 
enter  into  vivid  activity  in  surveying  the  conduct  of  an  individual  who 
has  distinguished  himself  by  zealous  efforts  upon  our  own  side ;  and  our 
judgment  of  his  conduct  will,  in  consequence,  be  the  determination  of 
Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  disturbed  and  led  astray  by  these  inferior 
feelings. 

The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  functions  of  the  faculties,  explained  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work,  and  of  the  combina'tions  now  laid  down,  shows 
tohy  Phrenology  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  actum*.  De8truetivenes9^ 
for  example,  is  not  a  tendency  to  kill  a  man  or  a  beast  as  a  specific  act, 
bnt  a  mere  general  propensity,  capable  of  leading  to  destruction  as  its 
ultimate  result,  but  whicn  may  be  manifested  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
(many  of  them  justifiable,  others  unjustifiable,)  according  as  it  is  directed 
by  the  faculties  which,  in  each  particular  instance,  act  along  with  it ;  thus, 
acting  along  with  large  Acquisitiveness,  and  in  the  absence  of  Conscien- 
tiousness, it  may  prompt  to  murder ;  while  acting  along  with  large  Con- 
scientiousness and  Benevolence,  it  may  prove  the  orphan's  help  and  the 
widow's  stay,  by  arresting  the  arm  of  the  oppressor. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  THE 

COMBINATIONS. 

I  CANNOT  too  earnestly  repeat,  that  the  princq>les  now  illustrated  are 
practical  and  important.  If  any  one  require  the  assistance  of  a  human 
being  in  affairs  of  moment,  let  him  be  assured  that  attention  to  the  three 
elements-— (^  temperament,  combination  of  mental  organs,  and  education 
or  training,  will  afford  him  more  certain  information  rogarding  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  object  and  his  practical  capabilities,  than  certificates  of 
character  and  attamments,  such  as  are  commonly  rehed  on.  The  ext«it 
to  which  this  work  has  already  attained  prevento  me,  WvieN«t,lcQitDk\cfv!&% 
more  than  makiog  a  few  observaUoni. 
Id  one  iaetance  I  refused  ta  lUre  a  boy  as  a  Beri«sX>>Mca»aA\^^'^'=^ 
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his  head  to  belong  to  the  inferior  clan,  althou^  he  was  iatrodaced  by  a 
woman  whose  good  conduct  and  discrimination  I  had  long  known,  and 
who  gave  him  an  excellent  character.  That  individual  was  at  first  greatly 
incensed  at  my  refusing  to  engage  the  boy,  but  within  a  month  she  return- 
ed, and  said  that  she  had  been  grossly  imposed  upon  herself  by  a  neigh- 
bour, whose  son  the  boy  was ;  that  she  had  since  learned  that  he  was  a 
thief,  and  had  been  dismissed  from  his  previous  service  for  stealing.  On 
another  occasion  I  hired  a  female  servant,  because  her  head  belonged  to 
the  superior  clsss,  although  a  former  mistress  gave  her  a  very  indinerent 
character — ^the  result  was  equally  in  favour  of  Phrenology.  She  turned 
out  an  excellent  servant,  and  remained  with  me  for  several  years,  until 
she  was  respectably  married.* 

Wl^n  a  servant  is  to  be  hired,  the  points  to  be  attended  to  are  the 
following : 

Firstf  The  temperament. — Tf  this  be  lymphatic,  there  wiU  be  little  spon- 
taneous activity  ;  work  will  be  a  burden  ;  and  exhaustion  will  soon  follow 
from  forced  application.  If  it  be  purely  nervous,  there  will  be  great  viva- 
city and  strong  natural  tendency  to  activity  ;  but  physical  strength  will 
not  be  present  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Combinations  of  the  sanguine 
and  bilious,  or  bilious  and  nervous  temperamento,  are  the  best ;  the  bdious 
bestowing  the  quality  of  endurance,  and  the  sanguine  or  nervous  that  of 
activity. 

SeeondfThe  proportions  of  the  different  regions  of  the  brain  to  each 
other. — If  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  seat  of  the  animal  organs,  be  largo, 
and  the  coronal  region  be  shallow  and  narrow,  the  animal  feelings  will  be 
strong,  and  the  moral  weak ;  if  both  of  these  regions  be  large,  and  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  small,  the  dispositions  may  be  good,  but  the 
intellect  will  be  weak.  If  all  three  be  large,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
predominating,  the  best  combination  of  quaUties  will  be  present. 

Third,  The  proportions  of  particular  oi^ans  to  each  other. — If  the  lower 
region  of  the  forenead  be  largely  developed  and  the  upper  deficient,  the 
intellect  will  execute  well  whatever  work  is  {daced  before  it ;  but  it  will  be 
limited  in  its  capacity  of  foreseeing  what  ought  to  be  done,  if  not  pointed 
out,  and  of  arranging  details  in  reference  to  the  whole.  If  the  upper  part 
of  the  forehead  be  large  and  the  lower  deficient,  the  power  of  abstract  think- 
ing (which  a  servant  rarely  requires,  and  is  almost  never  called  on  to  exer- 
cise) will  be  considerable,  but  quite  uncultivated,  and  destitute  of  materials 
to  act  on ;  while  the  telent  for  observinff  deteils,  the  love  of  order  and 
arrangement,  and,  in  short,  the  elements  of  practical  usefulness,  will  be  de- 
ficient. The  best  combination  of.  the  intellectual  organs  for  a  servant,  is 
that  which  occurs  when  the  lower  region  of  the  forehead  is  large,  the  mid- 
dle region  immediately  above  the  nose,  up  to  the  line  of  the  hair,  is  also 
large,  and  the  upper  lateral  region  full.  The  dispositions  depend  on  the 
combinations  of  the  moral  and  animal  organs.  If  Acquisitiveness,  Secre- 
tiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Veneration  be  large,  and  Conscientious- 
ness deficient,  the  servant  will  be  selfish  and  cunning ;  but  extremely 
plausible,  deferential,  and  polite  ;  eye-service  will  be  rendered  abundantly, ' 
but  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  will  be  wanting.  If  Benevolence, 
Conscientiousiiess,  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Combativeness  be  large,  in 
combination  with  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
Veneration  moderate,  there  may  be  great  fidelity  and  honesty,  with  heat 
of  temper,  unbending  stiffiiess  of  deportment,  and,  in  short,  an  extorior 

,   *  A  report  of  eleven  cases  observed  in  the  Dublin  Penitentiary  is  published 

in  7%«  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  xxi.,  p.  88,  in  which  the  dispositions  wers 

Ji^rred  from  developement  of  brain ;  and  similar  cases  are  recorded  in 

Testimonials  "  presented  by  me  in  1836,  on  becoming  a  candidate  for  Una 

ebMir  of  Logic  in  the  UnWeisity  ol  £AvaWt^ 
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manner  the  reverse  of  the  former,  bat  internal  ditpotitions  md  practical 
conduct  in  situations  of  trust  far  superior.  The  combinations  also  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  the  individual  for  particular  employments ;  a  female 
with  small  Philoprogenitiveness  ought  never  to  he  employed  as  a  nursery 
maid ;  nor  one  dehcient  in  Order  and  Ideality  as  a  lady's  maid.  A  man 
deficient  in  Conscientiousness  is  unfit  to  be  a  butler  or  steward.  The 
varieties  of  combination  are  extremely  numerous^  and  the  effects  of  them 
can  be  learned  only  by  experience. 

Fourth^  The  education  or  training  of  the  individual  falls  to  be  inquired 
into. — Phrenology  shows  only  the  natural  qualities,  but  the  direction  which 
they  have  received  must  be  ascertained  by  inquiry.  No  combination  of 
organs-  will  render  an  individual  an  expert  cook,  without  having  practised  / 
cookery,  or  an  accomplished  coachman,  without  having  practically  taken 
charge  of  horses,  and  learned  to  drive. 

Ftfthj  The  relation  of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  master  or  mistress  to 
those  of  the  servant  must  be  attended  to. — If  a  mistress  with  a  smi^ brain, 
having  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  moderate,  and  Self-jSsteem. 
and  Contbativeness  large,  should  hire  a  servant  possessed  of  a  large,  active, 
and  well-proportioned  brain,  the  latter  will  instinctively  feel  that  nature 
has  made  her  the  superior,  although  fortune  has  reversed  their  relative 
positions.  The  mistress  will  feel  this  too,  but  will  maintain  her  authority 
by  imperiousness,  captiousness,  or  violence.  In  this  condition  the  best 
dispositions  of  the  servant  may  be  outraged,  and  conduct  produced  of  a 
discreditable  nature,  wh\3n  contemplated  by  itself,  apart  from  the  provoca- 
tion. A  servant  with  a  small  brain,  but  favourable  combination,  would 
prove  a  treasure  to  a  mistress  possessed  of  similar  qualities  ;  whereas  she 
would  be  felt  to  be  tpo  feeble  and  inefficient  in  her  whole  manner  and  mode 
of  acting,  by  a  lad^  whose  brain  waa  very  large,  very  favourably  com- 
bined, and  very  active.  This  principle  explains  why  the  same  individual 
may  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  servant  in  one  family,  and  an  unsaitablo 
one  in  another. 

Stxtht  The  qualities  of  servants,  in  reference  to  each  other,  ought  to 
be  considered.— -Two  individuals,  possessing  larcre  and  adtive  brains,  sreat 
Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Oombativeness,  may,  if  they  have 
large  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  prove  excellent 
servants  to  their  empjoyers,  whom  they  regard  as  legitimate  objects  of 
veneration  and  .consciehtiousness ;  but  may  make  very  indifferent  com- 
panions to  each  other.  Each  will  desire  deference  and  respect  from  the 
other,  which  neither  will  yield  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  they  will  quarrel 
and  manifest  only  their  propensities  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  Instruc- 
tion in  their  own  nature,  and  in  the  proper  direction  of  their  feelings, 
would,  in  many  instances,  remedy  this  evil.  Bu<k  while  ignorance  con- 
tinues, it  is  advisable  to  rely  chiefly  on  natural  qualities  :  for  example,  if 
one  ^  servant  has  Self-Esteem  large,  a  companion  should  be  selected  in 
whom  this  organ  is  moderate  ^  and  the  same  with  Combativeness.  When 
this  is  neglected,  the  natural  language  of  Self-Esteem  or  Combativeness 
in  the  one  involuntarily  excites  the  same  feeling  in  the  other,  and  harmony 
is  nearly  impossible  :  whereas,  if  one  has  Self-Esteem  large,  and  the  other 
has  it  small,  the  natural  expression  of  the  former  is  not  painful  to  the 
latter  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  pretension,  which  attends  a  small 
Self-Esteem,  renders  the  latter  affreeable  to  the  former,  and  a  sincere 
mutual  regard  may  arise  between  mem. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  person,  that  the  circumstuice  of 
a  servant  being  rejected  bv  a  phrenologist  is  no  proof  of  the  individual 
being  essentially  bad ;  it  shows  only  thAt,\n  one  or  o\^«t  o\  ^^%\xysvs^A 
before  mentioDed,  the  individual  did  not  suit  IYm  'i^tXVc.xkVsx^xQii^QflGAX^vD^ 
no  more.    The  servant  may  be  admirably  quaU&i  to  ^  ^VSsivdX  «m.^^l«^< 
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Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  selection  of  cleiks,  partners  in  basinets, 
and  all  persons  required  to  fill  confidential  situations.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  peculation  in  the  post-office  and 
other  departments  of  public  and  private  business,  in  which  extensive  trust 
is  necessarily  confided  to  the  individuals  employed.  If  only  persons  in 
whom  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  decidedly  predominated  were 
chosen  to  fill  such  situations,  the  evil  would  disappear. 

These  observations  are  offered  ashintsof  several  particulars  which  appear 
to  me  proper  to  be  attended  to,  and  not  as  complete  practical  directions. 
The  elements  which  compose  human  character  are  so  numerous,  their  com- 
binations so  intricate,  and  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  science  in  the  manner  now  recommended,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  too  modest  either  in  giving  dir^tions  or  in  proipisins  results.  £xpen- 
ence  is  the  great  teacher,  and  my  sole  object  is  to  induce  phrenologists 
to  seek  experience  by  practice.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  readers  will 
feel  that  much  greater  attainments  than  they  at  present  possess  would  be 
requisite,  to  enable  them  to  act  on  the  principles  unfolded  even  in  this 
brief  statement ;  and  hence  many  of  them  may  consider  the  remarks  as 
altogether  useless ;  but  several  answers  may  be  made  to  this  objection. 
Firstf  There  are  several  phrenologists  who  actually  practise  what  is  here 
recommended,  and  have  experienced  great  advantages  from  it ;  and  what 
has  been  done  successfully  and  with  benefit  by  some,  may  be  accomplished' 
by  others.  Sectnidly^  Science  is  useless  unless  it  be  practical ;  all  practi- 
cal sciences  must  advance  by  experience ;  and  it  is  only  by  beginning  and 
persevering,  that  experience  can  be  gained.  And,  thirdly ^  Even  those 
persons  who  are  conscious  of  incapacity  to  practise  these  rules  must  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  acting  on  them  if  they  could ;  and  must  feel  that, 
until  some  mode  of  guiding  the  judgment  in  the  selection  of  individuals, 
who  are  to  be  placed  in  confidential  situations  shall  be  resorted  to,  which 
shall  bring  into  view  the  points  before  treated  of^  uncertainty,  disappoint- 
ment, and  annoyance  must  afflict  both  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
And,  finally.  Every  person  of  common  reflection  will  acknowledge  that, 
while  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  obtain  the  foregoing  knowledge 
of  human  character,  there  is  no  system  of  mental  philosophy  in  exis- 
tence which  affords  even  the  least  aid  in  attempting  it,  if  it  be  not 
Phrenology. 

This  application  of  Phrenology  has  suggested  the  question,  Are  indivi- 
duals with  **  ill-shaped  heads  "  to  become  **  outcasts  from  society  V*  This 
is  precisely  the  evil  which,  under  the  actual  system  of  criminal  legislation, 
exists,  and  which  the  phrenologists  are  labouring  to  remove.  An  unfa- 
vourably developed  brain  and  good  natural  dispositions  are  two  conditions 
which  do  not  coexist  in  nature.  Phrenologists,  therefore,  by  establishing 
the  fact,  that  an  imperfectly  formed  brain  renders  an  individual  naturally 
prone  to  vice,  will  afford  an  inducement  to  society  to  treat  men  so  consti- 
tuted as  moral  patients,  and  to  use  more  effectual  means  for  restraining 
their  propensities  than  any  that  are  at  present  adopted.  This,  in  mv  opi- 
nion, would  be  preferable  to  the  existing  practice,  which  leaves  individuals 
with  the  worst  natural  dispositions  at  liberty,  in  the  most,  unfavourable 
circumstances,  to  follow  their  instinctive  tendencies,  and  only  punishes 
them  after  having  committed  crimes.  At  present  these  beings  are  sur- 
rounded by  want,  misery,  and  the  means  of  intoxication.  They  transgress 
the  criminal  law,  are  confined  in  jails  and  bridewells,  calculated  to  excite 
their  propensities,  and  to  afford  little  cultivation  to  their  moral  powers ; 
and  they  are  afterward  ejected  into  the  immoral  atmosphere  from  which 
they  were  takan  ;  a  mode  of  treatment  which  could  not  exist,  if  Phrenology 
were  believed  and  understood. 

It  has  been  farther  asked, b^  yia>^  o^  o^\<&ctlon,  "  Does  Mr.  Combe  dex^i 
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that,  in  the  case  he  mentions,  the  boj  who^n  he  rejected  might  have  had 
a  good  character,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  his  original  propen- 
sities 1  If  ho  denies  this,  he  denies  a  proposition  which  he  himself  has 
always  stated,  and  from  which  he  derives  the  practical  value  of  Flireno- 
logy  ;  namely,  that  the  original  propensities  can  he  corrected*  and  even 
eradicated,  by  education  and  other  means." 

AnstDer:  I  have  not  stated  that  the  "original  propensities  can  be 
eradicated  by  education  and  other  means.'*  If  so,  Phrenology  would 
necessarily  be  a  dream.  What  I  have  said  is  this — that  all  the  facalties 
may  be  directed  to  proper  objects,  and,  when  so  directed,  their  action  will 
become  good.  But  to  guide  strong  animal  prppensities  to  virti^,  there 
must  be  a  directing  power.  If  there  be  vigorous  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  in  the  individual,  he  will,  in  that  case,  be  a  law  and  a  guide  unto 
himself.  If,  however,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  be  deficient, 
which  was  the  case  with  the  individual  under  discussion,  then  I  certainly 
maintain,  that  strong  animal  feelings  will  not  guide  themselves  to  virtue. 
In  this  case  the  directing  power  must  be  supplied  from  vnthout.  The 
case  of  £.  S.,  mentioned  m  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  xxi.,  pp.  82 
and  147,  is  exactly  in  point,  and  illustrates  the  positions  here  maintained. 
Now,  if  the  boy  had  been  placed  from  infancy  m  an  asylum,  from  which 
temptation  to  vice  was  excluded,  and  in  which  the.highest  moral  and  in- 
tellectual treatment  was  administered,  he  might  have  had  a  good  character, 
notwithstanding  the  form  of  his  brain  ;  because,  so  situat^,  he  could  not  ' 
have  offended.  But  I  was  informed  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country  ;  and  ex- 
tensive observation  had  convinced  me  that  that  condition  does  not  with- 
draw temptation  frdm  the  propensities,  and  does  not  supply  moral  and 
mtellectual  stimulus  to  the  higher  faculties  sufficient  to  direct  a  mind 
constituted  like  his  to  morality.  I  therefore  inferred,  that  his  good  cha- 
racter was  false  ;  which  it  actually  proved  to  be.  At  present  society  is 
greatly  deficient  in  institutions  in  which  the  moral  influence  of  higher 
minds  can  be  brought  habitually  to  bear  on  inferior  minds,  in  the  absence 
of  external  temptation. 

In  consequence  also  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  «n- 
dividualSf  which  too  generally  abounds,  the  mental  deficiencies  in  which 
the  tendency  to  crime  ori^nates  are  not  understood,  and  still  less  is  the 
immense  power  of  moral  mfluence  which  the  best  order  of  minds  could 
wield  over  the  inferior  duly  appreciated.  This  influence,  however,  can- 
not exert  itself  efficiently,  unless  external  temptation  to  evil  be  withdrawn, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  without  institutions  formed  for  the  purpose. 
Phrenology  will  hasten  the  day  when  these  shall  exist.  Society  is  in 
possession,  from  history  and  observation,  of  a  pretty  accurate  knowledee 
of  human  nature  in  general;  but  this  knowledge  is  too  general  to  be 
practically  useful.^  When  an  individual  is  presented  to  them,  they  can- 
not tell,  previous  to  experience,  whether  he  is. naturally  a  Califfula  or  a 
Washington.  Phrenoloffy  not  only  gives  a  scientific  basis  and  fonn  to 
the  general  knowledge  of  mankind  already  existing,  hut  renders  it  avail- 
able in  particular  instances  ;  it  unfolds  the  natural  qualities  of  individual 
men,  and  enables  us  to  judge  how  far  they  will  be  inclined  to  one  course 
of  action  or  to  another.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  neither  unjust  nor  un- 
humane  to  decline  taking  into  my  service  individuals  whom  I  know  to  be 
unfitted  by  their  mental  qualities  for  Uie  duties  which  they  would  be  called 
on  to  perform.  In  short,  if  the  members  of  society,  instead  of  giving  false 
characters  of  profligate  individuals,  (through  Benevolence  acting  without 
Conscientiousness,)  and,  in  consequence,  exposing  each  othfii  \a  \sm%  «A 
property  and  life  by  criminal  outrages,  would  treaX  «a  iitfnit\.  \>>>asc^» 
those  penoDB  whose  mental  deficiencies  Tendei   tiX^TH  vglcv^^^^.^ 
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guiding  themselvei  to  virtue,  they  would  benefit  both  tbemselTes  ind  the 
▼Mious.* 

ON  THE  COINCIDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  NATURAL  TALENTS 
AND  DISPOSITIONS  OF  NATIONS,  AND  THE  DEVELOPE- 
MENT  OF  THEIR  BRAINS. 

Thi  mental  character  of  an  individaal,  at  any  given  time,  is  the  resnlt 
of  his  natural  endowment  of  faculties,  modified  by  the  circamstances  in 
wbich  he  has  been  placed.  The  first  element,  or  natural  constitution,  is 
admitted,  by  most  thinking  men,  to  form  the  basis  of,  and  prescribe  the 
limits  to,  the  operation  of  the  second.  If  a  child  be  by  nature  extremely 
combative,  and  very  little  cautious,  highly  prone  to  covetousness,  and 
▼ery  insensible  to  justice,  a  reflecting  guardian  virill  adopt  a  different 
method  of  education  and  expect  different  consequences,  tnan  if  his  na- 
tural dispositions  were  exactly  the  reverse  ;  and  he  will  not  expect  edu- 
cation to  change  his  nature. 

A  nation  is  composed  of  individuals,  and  what  is  true  of  all  the  parts, 
(which  in  a  nation  preserve  their  individuality,)  must  hold  good  of  the 
whole ;  nevertheless,  the  fashionable  doctrine  is,  that  national  character  de- 
pends altogether  on  external  circumstances ;  and  that  the  native  stock  of 
animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers  on  which  these  operate,  is  the  same 
in  New  Holland  and  in  England,  in  Hindostan  and  in  France.  Mr.  Stew- 
art informs  us,  "  that  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind  have  been  in  all 
ages  the  same  ;  and  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  our 
species  is  the  result  merely  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which  men  are 
placed.**  "  This,*'  says  he,  "  has  long  been  received  as  an  uncontroverti- 
ole  logical  maxim ;  or  rather,  such  is  the  influence  of  early  instruction, 
that  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  mo^t  obvious  suggestions  of 
common  sense.  And  yet,  till  about  the  time  of  Montesquieu,  it  was  by 
no  moans  so  generally  recognised  by  the  learned  as  to  have  a  sensible  in- 
fluence on  the  fashionable  tone  of  thinking  over  Europe.**! 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  passage.  The  proposition,  that  '*  Uie 
capacities  of  the  human  mind  have  been  in  all  ages  the  same,'*  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  they  have  been  alike  in  aU  nations.  The  Hindoo 
mind  may  have  been  the  same  in  the  year  100  as  in  the  year  1800,  and 
so  may  the  English  and  all  other  national  minds  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  either  in  the  year  100  or  1800  the  English  and  Hindoo  minds  were 
constituted  by  nature  aUke  ;  and  yet  this  is  what  I  understand  Mr.  Stewart 
to  mean :  for  he  adds,  "  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by 

*  The  chief  object  of  this  work  is  to  unfold  the  fundamental  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  Phrenology  as  the  science  of  the  l^umsm  mind.  Its  applications 
are  treated  of  in  other  works.  Besides  those  quoted  in  the  work  itself,  the 
following  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  : 

A  Sketch  of  the  NatttreU  Laws  of  Man.    12mo.,  pp.  220.    By  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

Elementary  Principles  of  Education.    By  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

The  ConstittUion  of  Man  considered  in  relation  to  Extemel  Objects.  By  the 
author  of  the  present  work.  The  People's  Edition ;  price  Is  6d.  The 
Sixth  Edition,  12mo.,  price  4s. 

Phrenology  in  connexion  with  Physiognomy.    By  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

Observations  on  Mental  Derangement ;  being  an  application  of  the  prineipUa 
t>f  Phrenology  to  the  Elucidation  of  the  Causes j  Symptoms^  Nature^  and  Treat' 
ment  of  Insanity.     By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.     Small  Svo.,  pp.  392. 

The  Philosophy  of  Education,  with  its  practical  application  to  a  system  onrf 
plan  of  Popular  education  as  a  National  Object.  By  James  Simpson,  Esq., 
Advocate. 

■  Selections  from  the  Phrenological  Journal,  consisting  of  the  most  interestinf 
articles  in  the  first  twenty  Numbers.    12mo. 

f  Dissertation,  p.  53. 
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WXt  speeieM  it  the  result  merely  of  the  different  ciiemnetanees  in  whith 
men  are  placed ;"  embracing  in  this  proposition  men  of  every  nation  at 
equally  gifted  in  mental  power.  Now,  there  is  reason  to  question  this 
doctrine,  and  to  regard  it  as  not  merely  speculatively  erroaeoos,  but  as 
layinff  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  most  hurtful  practice. 

When  we  regard  the  different  quarters  of  the  efobe,  we  are  struck 
with  the  extreme  dissimilarity  in  the  attaiimients  of  the  varieties  of  men 
who  inhabit  them.  If  we  elance  over  the  history  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  we  shall  find  distinct  and  permanent  features  of  character 
which  strongly  indicate  natural  differences  in  their  mental  constitutions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  manifested,  in  all  ages,  a  strong  tendency 
toward  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  As  far  back  as  history  reaches, 
we  find  society  instituted,  arts  practised,  and  literature  taking  root,  not 
only  in, intervals  of  tranquillity,  but  amid  the  alarms  of  war.  Before  the 
foundation  of  Rome  the  Etruscans  had  established  civilisation  and  the 
arts  in  Italy.  Under-  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  the  fine  arts  were  sedulously  and  successfully  cultivated  ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  people  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion, attained  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  By  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  northern  hordes  these  countries  were  subsequently  involved 
in  a  chaos  of  ignorance  ;  but  again  the  sun  of  science  rose,  the  clouds 
of  Gk>thic  darkness  were  dispelleid,  and  Europe  took  the  lead  of  the  world 
in  science,  morals,  ai>d  philosophy.  In  the  mhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  globe  there  appears  an  elasticity  of  mind  incapable  of  being  p^rma- 
nenUy  repressed.  Borne  down  fdr  a  time  by  external  violence,  their 
mental  energies  seem  to  have  gathered  strength  under  the  restraint,  and 
at  length  to  have  burst  their  fetters,  and  overcome  every  obstacle  opposed 
CO  their  expansion. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  our  attention  to  Asia,  we  perceive 
manners  and  institutionst  which  belong  to  a  period  too  remote  to  be  as- 
certained, and  yet  far  inferior  to  the  European  standard.  The  people  of 
Asia  early  arrived  at  a  point  comparatively  low  in  the  scale  of  improve- 
ment, which  they  have  never  passed. 

The  history  of  Africa,  so  far  as  Africa  can  be  said  to  have  a  history, 
presents  similar  phenomena.  The  annals  of  the  races  who  have  inhabited 
that  continent,  with  few  exceptions,  exhibit  one  unbroken  scene  of  moral 
and  intellectual  desolation ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  embracing  the 
greatest  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  no  nation  is  at  this  day  to  be  found 
whose  institutions  indicate  even  moderate  civilization.* 

The  aspect  of  America  is  still  more  deplorable.  Surrounded  for  cen- 
turies by  European  knowledge,  enterprise,  and  energy,  and  incited  to 
improvement  by  the  example  of  European  institutions,  the  natives  of  that 
continent  remain,  at  the  present  time,  the  same  miserable,  wandering, 
houseless,  and  lawless  savages  as  their  ancestors  were,  when  Oolumbus 
first  set  foot  upon  their  soil.  Partial  exceptions  to  this  description  may 
be  found  in  some  of  the  southern  districts  of  North  America  ;  but  the 
numbers  who  have  adopted  the  modes  of  civilized  life  are  so  small,  and 
the  progress  made  by  them  so  limited,  that,  speaking,  of  the  race,  we  do 
not  exaggerate  in  saying,  that  they  remain  to  the  present  hour  enveloped 
in  all  their  primitive  barbarity,  and  that  they  have  profited  nothinff  by  the 
introduction  among  them  of  arts,  sciences,  and  pnilosophy.     The  same 

*  Since  the  observation  in  the  text  was  written,  accounts  have  appeared 
of  a  people  discovered  by  Major  Clapperton  in  the  interior  of  Africa  in  a  state 
of  comparative  civilization.  It  is  said,  that,  although  they  are  jet  black, 
they  are  not  negroes,  anil  it  is  conjectured  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Numidians  of  ancient  history.  If  the  representations  of  their  attainments 
be  correct,  I  anticipate  in  them  a  brain  developed  like  the  Euro^aasu 
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obMrvatioDs  have  occurred  to  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The 
following  remarks,  on  the  native  American  character,  appeared  in  that 
work  in  an  article  on  **  Howison^s  Upper  Canada,**  June,  1S23 :  **  From 
all  that  we  learn/*  says  the  reviewer,  "  of  the  state  of  the  aborigines  of 
this  great  continent  from  this  volume,  and  from  every  other  source  of  in- 
formation, it  is  evident  that  they  are  making  no  advances  toward  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  certainly  a  striking  and  mysterious  fact,  that  a  race  of  men 
riiould  thus  have  continued  for  ages  stationary  m  a  state  of  the  rudest 
barbarism.  That  tendency  to  improvement,  a  principle  that  has  been 
thought  more  than  perhaps  any  other  to  distinguish  man  from  the  lower 
animals,  would  seem  to  be  totally  wanting  in  them.  Generation  afler 
ffeneration  passes  away,  and  no  traces  of  advancement  distinguish  the 
last  from  the  first.  The  mighty  wilderness  they  inhabit  may  be  traversed 
from  end  to  end,  and  hardly  a  vestige  be  discovered  that  marks  the  hand 
of  man.  It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  some  superior  genius  would  have  arisen  among  diem  to  insfHre  his 
countrymen  with  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  establish 
some  durable  civil  institution ;  or  that,  at  least,  during  the  long  period 
since  the  Europeans  have  been  settled  among  them,  and  taught  them,  by 
such  striking  examples,  the  benefits  of  industry  and  social  order,  they 
would  have  been  tempted  to  endeavour  to  participate  in  blessings  thus 
providentially  brought  within  their  reach.  0ut  all  has  been  unavailing ; 
and  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  North  American  Indians,  like  the  bears 
and  wolves,  are  destined  to  flee  at  the  approach  of  civilized  man,  and  to 
fall  before  his  renovating  hand,  and  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
along  with  those  ancient  forests  which  alone  afiford  them  sustenance  and 
shelter.*' 

The  theory  usually  advanced  to  account  for  these  dififerences  of  nationid 
character  is,  that  they  are  produced  by  diversities  of  soil  and  climate. 
But,  although  these  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exert  a  certain  in- 
fluence, they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  explain  the  whole  phenomena. 
We  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Nature  is  constant  in  her  operations, 
and  that  the  same  causes  invariably  produce  the  same  eflfects.  Hence, 
when  we  find  exceptions  in  result,  without  being  able  to  ass^  differences 
in  causes,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  not  found  the  true  or  the 
only  cause,  and  our  diligence  ought  to  be  quickened  to  obtain  new  light, 
and  not  employed  in  maintaining  the  sufi&ciency  of  that  which  we  possess. 
If  we  survey  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  nations,  whose  soil  is 
fertile  and  climate  temperate,  in  a  lower  degree  of  improvement  than 
others  who  are  less  favoured.  In  Van  Diemen*s  Land  and  New  South 
Wales  a  few  natives  have  existed  in  the  most  wretched  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  degradation,  in  a  country  which  enriches  Europeans  as  fast  as 
they  possess  it.  In  America,  too,  Europeans  and  native  Indians  have 
lived  for  centuries  under  the  influence  of  the  same  physical  causes  ;  the 
former  have  kept  pace  in  their  advances  with  their  brethren  in  the  Old 
Continent,  while  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  remain  stationary  in  savage 
ignorance  and  indolence. 

Such  differences  are  not  confined  to  the  great  continents  alone ;  but 
different  tribes  in  the  same  hemisphere  seem  to  possess  different  native 
minds,  and  these  remain  unchanged  through  numerous  ages.  Tacitus 
describes  the  Gauls  as  gay,  volatile,  and  precipitate,  prone  to  rush  to  ac- 
tion, but  without  the  power  of  sustaining  adversity  and  the  tug  of  strife ; 
and  this  is  the  character  of  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  French  nation  down 
to  the  present  day.  He  represents  the  Britons  as  cool,  considerate,  and 
sedate,  possessed  of  intellectual  talent,  and  says  that  he  prefers  their 
native  aptitude  to  the  livelier  manners  of  the  Gauls.  The  same  mental 
qoaiities  characterize  lYie  '&Ti|^\«>\  o^  \2ca  Toiofiteenth  centoiy,  and  they 
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•nd  die  French  may  still  be  contrasted  in  similar  terms.  Tacitus  de- 
scribee the  Germaas,  allowing  for  their  state  of  ci?ilizationi  as  a  bold, 
prudent,  self-denying,  and  virtuous  people,  possessed  of  great  force  of 
character;  and  the  same  features  distinguish  them  still.  The  native 
Irishman,  in  manners,  dispositions,  and  capacities,  is  a  being  widely 
different  from  the  lowland  Scotchman  ;  and  if  we  trace  the  two  nations 
to  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  same  characteristic  differences  are  found. 

These  differences  between  nations  liviiig  under  similar  climates  are 
commonly  attributed  entirely  to  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of 
the  several  countries.  Presbytery  and  parish  schools,  for  example,  are 
supposed  to  have  rendered  the  Scotchman  habitually  attentive  to  his  own 
interest,  but  cautious,  thoughtful,  and  -honest ;  while  Popery  and  Catholic 
priests  have  made  the  Irishman  free  and  generous  withal,  but  precipitate 
and  unreflecting — ready  in  the  gust  of  passion  to  sacrifice  his  u^iend,  and 
in  the  glow  of  friendship  to  immolate  himself.  It  is  forgotten,  that  there 
were  ages  in  which  Popery  and  priests  had  equal  ascendency  in  all  the 
British  isles,  and  that  the  finglishraan.  Irishman,  and  Scotchman  were 
beings  as  specifically  distinct  then  as  at  present :  besides,  the  more  correct, 
as  well  as  the  more  profound,  view,  is,  to  regard  religious  and  political  in- 
stitutions,  when  not  forced  upon  a  people  by  external  conquest,  as  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  their  natural  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Hierarchies  and  constitutions  do  not  spring  from  the 
ground,  but  from  the  minds  of  men :  if  we  suppose  one  nation  to  be  gifted 
with  much  Wonder  and  Veneration,  and  little  Conscientiousness,  Reflec- 
tion, and  Self- Esteem,  and  another  to  possess  an  endowment  exactly  the 
reverse,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  would  be  naturally  prone  to  supersti- 
tion in  religion  and  servility  in  the  state,  while  the  second  would,  by 
native  instinct,  resist  all  attempts  to  make  them  reverence  things  unholy, 
and  tond  constantly  toward  political  institution^,  fitted  to  affora  to  each 
individual  the  gratification  of  his  Self-Esteem  in  independence,  and  his 
Conscientiousness  in  equality  before  the  law.  Those  who  contend  that 
institutions  come  first,  and  that  character  follows  as  their  effect,  are 
bound  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  institutions  themselves.  If  they  do  not 
sprinff  from  the  native  mind,  and  are  not  forced  on  the  people  by  conquest, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  whence  they  can  originate. 

The  phrenologist  is  not  satisfied  with  these  common  theories  of  national 
character ;  he  has  observed  that  a  particular  form  of  brain  is  the  invariable 
concomitant  of  particular  dispositions  and  talents,  and  that  this  fact  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Dr.  Gall*  has 
treated  briefly  of  this  subject,  and  after  noticing  the  effects  of  climate 
on  the  human  faculties,  he  adds  the  following  most  prop^  caution :  "  It 
is  generally  believed  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  few  national  crania  be- 
ibre  one's  eyes  to  be  in  a  condition  to  draw  inductions  from  them.  This 
would  be  the  case,  certainly,  if  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  all 
the  individuals  composing  a  nation  were  the  samq ;  but,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  myself,  great  differences  exist  between 
individuals  belonging  even  to  nations  having  a  very  determinato  cha- 
racter. Dr.  Spurzheim  saw  in  London  twelve  Chinese,  and  he  found 
them  to  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  Europeans.  Resemblance 
between  the  individuals  held  good  only  in  the  countenance,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  position  of  the  eyes.  M.  Disrd  gave  me  two  crania  found 
at  Coulpi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  If  I  except  the  organs  of  Philo- 
piogenitiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  which  are  venr  large,  all  the  others 
presented  striking  differences.  We  see  the  same  differences  among  ne- 
groes, although  they  always  resemble  each  other  in  the  mouth  and  nose, 
especially  when  they  are  natives  of  the  same  country.    Di,  Spunheim 

*  Sur  let  Foncthtit  du  Cgrveau,  tome  v.,  ^.  il%. 
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Mw  in  London,  in  the  establishment  for  mntoal  instnictiony  three  neoroeSf 
one  of  whom  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  4ffie,  endowed  with 
extraordinary  talents  and  an  agreeable  coantenance.  I  liave  seen  seyeral 
negroes,  of  both  sexes,  whose  features  were  altogether  agreeable.  I  ob- 
serve the  same  forms  among  individuals  of  different  nations  ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish,  by  these  alone,  whether  an  in- 
dividual was  a  Frenchman,  German,  Italian,  Spaniard,  or  an  English- 
man. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  individuals  in  all  nations  who 
have  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  character.  Those,  therefore,  judge 
precipitately,  who  believe  that  they  are  able  to  decipher  the  general  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  from  a  small  number  of  skulls.  In  order  to  discover 
'  this  general  character,  it  is  necessary  to  study  a  great  number  of  indivi- 
duals— entire  regiments — the  whole  nation  so  far  as  possible.  With  such 
facilities,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  organologist  to  discover  in  the  structure 
of  the  head  the  material  cause  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people." 
The  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh  possesses  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  national  crania  in  Europe,  and  while  I  am  ready  to  admit  the 
importance  of  Dr.  Gall's  caution,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  if  one  may 
judge  from  this  collection,  he  overstates  the  extent  of  the  differences  be- 
tween individual  skulls  belonging  to  the  same  people.  The  variety  of 
tribes  of  mankind  is  very  great,  and  the  political  do  not  always  coincide 
with  the  natural  divisions  of  the  races.  A  collection  of  Russian  crania, 
for  instance,  might  contain  almost  every  variety  of  the  human  species, 
except  negroes;  they  would  all  be  Russians  politically;  but  in  their 
natural  characteristics  they  would  belong  to  the  Celtic,  German,  Mongo- 
lian, and  Circassian  races,  and  their  varieties.  Distinct  and  well-marked 
tribes  alone  should  be  considered  as  nations  when  we*are  considering  the 
peculiarities  of  national  skulls ;  but  if  this  be  done,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  study  is  possible,  because  a  general  type  pervades  the  great  majority 
of  each  tribe.  It  is  true  that  several  individual  skulls,  closely  resembling 
each  other,  may  be  selected  from  a  great  number  belonging  to  different 
nations ; — but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  common  form 
in  the  entire  skull,  and  a  common  proportion  in  the  different  organs, 
pervades  the  forty  or  fifty  Hindoo  skulls  in  the  society's  museum,  ac- 
quired at  different  times  and  from  different  parts  of  Hindostan  ;  to  which 
the  head  of  Rammohun  Roy  is  the  sole  marked  exception.  The  head  of 
this  celebrated  man,  both  in  size  and  combination,  resembles  the  skulls 
of  the  mixed  race  of  Celts,  and  Germans  in  Europe  ;  but  he  was  a  phe- 
nomenon in  his  own  country.  There  are  varieties  of  develope'ment  among 
the  other  Hindoo  skulls,  corresponding  to  the  differences  in  individou 
character ;  but  these  sink  into  insignificance  when  the  Hindoo  skull, 
in  its  general  form,  is  compared  with  the  negro  or  Charib  in  their  general 
types.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Esquimaux,  the  Swiss,  the  Pe- 
ruvian, and  other  national  skulls  in  the  society's  possession ;  a  peculiar 
character  pervades  the  skulls  of  each  nation,  which  strikingly  distinguishes 
thena  from  others.  It  is  not  extraordinary  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
considering  that  the  nation  consists  of  ordinary  beings,  whose  general 
characteristics  are  closely  analogous.  ^ 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  several  of  the  national 
crania  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  requesting  the  reader  to 
give  due  weight  to  Dr.  Gall's  caution. 

In  the  Phrenological  Transactions  an  account  is  given  of  the  Phreno- 
logy of  Hindostan,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Patterson.  The  HINDOOS  are  re- 
markable for  want  of  force  of  character,  so  much  so,  that  a  handful  of 
Europeans  overcomes  in  combat,  and  holds  in  permanent  subjection, 
thousands,  nay,  miUions,  of  that  neo^le.  Power  of  mental  manifesUtion 
bean  a  proportion  to  the  aiiA  ol  Uk«  cei^XiinX  «^gBaala^lxA.^bA  Hindoo  bead 
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ja   diilinvuished  bj  a  gtest  [iiipect  for 
■tiiinil  life  and  abtence  of  cruelly  in  tai> 


Hindoo  ikull  tnd  catea 
DOH  and  De«(ruet  vene 
developed  The  H  nd 
creliveneu,  CnutioiiKnf 
oi^ns  last 


1,  acquired  bj 
Qou  of  the 


.  while,  at  IhaaaniB  lime,  ho 
of  fire,  and  of  thai  energy  of 
mina  wnicii  overcame*  obaUclei  and 
Divea  force  to  eommand.  The  European 
IS  {HBciBely  tba  oppoaile ;  he  Utsb  to  a 
^eat  extent  Hpon  aoimal  food,  la  Sere* 
tn  his  anger,  and  iachiracleciied  by  great 
eombatiie  and  deilructive  tIboui.  Thi 
eat  deficiency  in  the  otgaua  of  Cambaliie- 
ide  m  the  European  these  parts  arc  amply 
inntng,  timid,  and  proud  ;  and  in  him  Se-  . 
^autuiuaneas,  and  Self  Esteem  are  large  in  proportion  to  the 
lentioned.  In  intellect  the  Hiadooia  more  prene  to  analo- 
rect  reaaoning,  ia  fond  of  metaphors  and  csiBparisona,  and 
tittle  given  to  diaetiminatiDg  differencea;  and  tbe  organ  of^  CompariaoD 
ia  much  laroer  in  hie  head  than  Ihoae  of  Causality  and  Wit.  Dr.  Patter- 
son atatea  that  theae  hcts  are  drawn  from  upward  of  three  thounand  ob- 
servatiane;  and  Ihay  are  illuatiated  by  a  collection  of  Hindoo  akull* 
preaeDted  by  him  lo  the  Phrenological  Society.     Theae  akulKt  lwel*e 

IQ  number,  and  a  large  addition  of  aliuUa  of  the  aame  n"'—    ■—^  "— 

iitt  society  from  other  quaitert,  have  long  been  eihi 

epeelion.     Mr.  Montgomery  lias  called  in  question  tl 

tuiaracler  asaigned  lo  the  Hindooa,  but  his  objectinna  I 

ewered  by  Dr.  Corden  Thomaon  in  the  Fhren,  Journ.,  vol.  vi.,'  p.  344. 

I  itill  regard  the  atatsmenta  made  by  Dr.  Palteraon  to  be  correct. 

Thesocietj'a  collection  contains  other  apecimena  of  Dalioaal  devejope- 
menl  of  brain  equally  mlerealing      The   CHARIB  akulls  pteHDt  » 
Chibib  striking  appearaBce.     The^  are 

much  larger  than  the  Hindoo 
heada,  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  principle,  that  aize  iodicalet 
power,  this  tribe  is  the  moat  re- 
markable among  all  the  native 
Americana  for  force  of  characlei. 
The  Europesna  have  in  vain  at- 
teniped  to  aubdue  tbaot ;  the; 
havs  hnnted  Ihem  down  like 
wild  beasts,,  and  nearly  extirpated 
them,  hot  failed  in  every  attempt 
to  enalave  them  in  a  maia,  aa  the 
Portuffoeae  and  SpanJarda  did  the  nativea  of  Meitce-and  Brazil.  Farther, 
^le  Ctasrib  brain  is  prodigtouely  developed  in  the  regiona  of  CDmbatire- 
nesa  aed  Destrucliveoeaa,  in  which  the  Hindoo  heaA-ia  deficient ;  and  th« 
former  race  is  as  ferociona  aa  the  Utter  is  mild  and  inofienaive.  In  the 
reflecting  organe  the  Charib  is  eittemely  d^ciani ;  and  he  ia  described 
as  niahing  with  unbridled  eagernesa  on  present  gratification,  blind  to  every 
consequence,  and  incapable  of  tracing  the  ahorteat  links  in  the' chain  of 
causation.     If  the  ear  be  taken  la  a  centre,  and  a  hne  drawn  from  it  to 

i  1  stronglv  recommend  to  the  reader  to  inapect  the  oaita  of  satiimal  skolls 
here  referred  lo.  The  atudy  of  them  will  mak&  an  impieasiim  infinitely 
deeper  than  any  deacription. 
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ths  moat  prominent  put  of  tba  foraheid  of  ths  Chuib  iknlli,  tai  anotliCT 

line  be  down  from  the  ums  puiat  la  the  moit  pnuninenC  urt  of  Itw 
sccipul.  it  will  be  found  tbat  b^r  far  the  targe>t  qaantilj  of  tbe  brain  b 
■itUBled  bebind  ths  eu.  The  organ*  of  tbe  uumal  propemitiea  greUl; 
preponderate  oier  tbaae  of  tba  intellectnal  facnlliea.  If  the  legion  above 
tbe  organi  of  Cauliouaneea  and  Cau*iilit;r  ^  measured,  the  heigbl  wilt  be 
found  tci  be  amatl,  compared  with  that  in  Eun^ana — an  indication  that  ' 
the  organa  of  the  moral  eenlimenti  also  are  deficient  in  size.  The  ao- 
cietv  poaaeues  csala  of  fire  akulla  of  Chaciba,  all  of  which,  with  indin- 
daal  difTerencea,  piaaent  a  gsnerat  t3>pe  chaiacteriatic  of  the  wbola.  In 
St.  Thomae'a  Hoapital,  London.  I  haie  seen  the  original  of  one  of  thete 
casta  :  the  whole  were  procured  by  Dr.  Sputzheim  from  authentic  akolla, 
and  Iheir  genuineneas  maj  be  relied  on.  In  the  Auatomicat  Uuaeum  of 
the  Aoderaonian  Unifersiij,  in  Giaagow,  I  have  seen  anothsi  Charib  aknU, 
earraapoadiog  eiactl^  with  thoee  now  mentioned. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  Secietary  lo  the  Phieniriogieal  Society  of  Loodon, 
communicated  an  interesting  Eaaaj  lo  the  Phrenolo^cat  Joumat,  (vol.  li., 
p.  377,)  on  "  the  artificial  compression  of  the  inTaat  head,  bir  barba/oua 
nations,"  in  which  he  clear!;;  establiahea  that  Uie  Charib  and  other  Indian 
tribes  flatten  the  rorehsad  of  iheii  children  by  eompreaaion,  some  of  them 
bf  mesna  of  a  amall  bag  oS  sand,  olhera  by  confinement  of  tbe  infant  head 
between  two  small  piecas  of  wood,  one  placed  before  and  the  othei 
behind,  both  t>ein^  firmly  bauud  togethei ;  and  others,  on  the  nortb-weat 
coast,  b;  a  board  in  tbe  cradle  brou^  orer  the  ioiehead,  Hod  tied  firmly 
down  upon  the  head  of  tbe  infant.  Tba  child  is  seldom  taken  from  tba 
cradle,  and  the  eompreaaion  is  continued  till  it  ia  able  to  walk.  With 
the  ciiiue  of  the  fialDeas,  however  I  am  not  at  present  dealing  tbe  only 
point  I  wiah  to  eatabliah  being  the  fact  of  cnacoautance  between  Iha 
deficiency  of  organization  and  deficiency  of  mental  ability  which  is  •» 
certain  aa  to  be  altogether  indiauutable 

The  NEW  HOLLAND  skull  ir 
dicates  a  lamentable  deficiency  i 


I  regions  of  the  moral  and  Intel 
lectuaf  organs.      Tbe    organs   of 

Number,  Conslructiveness   Reflec 


I,  snd  Idealily  are  pamcnlarly 
deficient,  while  those  of  the  animal 
piopenaitiea  aro  fully  developed. 
The  society  poasssses  casts  of  two 
skulls  of  natives  of  New  Holland,  ^ 
and  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzis  has 
preeentsd  to  it  the  actual  akulla  of  a  chief  and  a  female  of  that  country; 
and  the  whole  cotrespand,  in  a  striking  manner,  in  Ibsii  general  fea- 

tianda  of  a  pbrenoloraat  lo  state  the 
e  would  say  that  there  should  be 
,  >ut  Bitreme  intellectual  incapwiity, 
and  harahneaa.  Every  talent  neceaauy  for 
''e  arts  in  general,  ia  defective,  white 
ta  of  refinement  or  elegance  will  scarcely 
M  at  all  experienced.  The  rnoet  unaeeuslomed  eye  will  perceive  bow 
liir  thie  akuti  and  that  of  the  Chatib  fall  abort  of  the  European  ia  ths  or- 
gans of  Reflection,  Ideality,  and  Conalructiveneas. 

The  following  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  natives  of  New 
Holland  is  given  in  Smellie's  Philoaophy  of  Natural  Hiatory  :  "It 
would  appear  that  they  pull  out  tbe  two  fore-teeth  of  tbe  upper  jaw  ;  for 
iit  neither  *ei,  not  at  aiq  pa.niciXu  ^enod  ol  Ufa,  are  the**  l*eth  la  IH 


If  theae 

akulla  were  put  into  1 

a   which   thev  indical' 

architectur 

B,  and  the   conalracti 

Ideality  is  I 

10  small,  that  aentimer 
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seen.*  They  are  beardless :  their  Tisage  is  long,  without  exhibiting  a 
single  agreeable  feature ;  their  hair  is  black,  short,  and  crisped ;  and  their 
akin  is  equailj  black  as  that  of  the  Oainea  negroes.  Their  only  clothing 
consists  of  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  tied  round  their  waist,  with  a 
handful  of  long  herbs  placed  in  the  middle.  They  erect  no  Aousm  ;  and, 
without  any  covering,  they  sleep  on  the  ground.  Men,  women,  and 
children  associate  promiscuously  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty.  A 
small  fish  which  they  catch  in  reservoirs  made  with  stones  in  arms  of  the 
sea,  constitutea  their  chief  nourishment ;  and  with  bread  and  ever^  spe- 
cies of  grain  they  are  totally  unacquainted."!  I  select  this  description  on 
account  of  its  brevity.     Smellie  refers  to  Dampier  as  his  authority. 

Captain  Cook  was  the  first  who  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  of  the  natives  of  which  he  gives  the  foUowhig  account :  '*  They 
appeared  to  have  no  fixed  habitations ;  for  we  saw  nothing  like  a  town 
or  a  village  in  the  whole  country.  Their  houses,  if  houses  they  may  be 
called,  seem  to  be  formed  with  less  art  and  industry  than  any  we  had 
seen,  except  the  wretched  hovels  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  some  respects 
they  are  inferior  even  to  them.  At  Botany  Bay,  where  they  were  best, 
they  were  just  high  enough  for  a  man  to  sit  upright  in,  but  not  large 
enough  for  him  to  extend  himself  in  his  whole  length  in  any  direction  : 
they  are  built  with  pliable  rods,  about  as  thick  aa  a  man's  finger,  in  the 
form  of  an  oven,  by  sticking  the  two  ends  into  the  ground,  and  then 
covering  them  with  palm  leaves  and  broad  pieces  of  bark :  the  door  is 
nothing  but  a  large  hole  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  the  fire  is  made. 
Under  these  houses  or  sheds  they  sleep,  coiled  up  with  their  heels  to 
to  their  head ;  and  in  this  position  one  of  them  will  hold  three  or  four 
persons." — *<  The  only  furniture  belonging  to  these  houses  that  fell  under 
our  observation,  is  a  kind  of  oblong  vessel  made  of  bark,"  which  was 
supposed  to  be  used  as  a  bucket  for  carrying  water.  Captain  Cook  adds, 
that  ^  both  sexes  go  stark  naked ;"  and  that  he  saw  neither  nets  nor 
vessels  in  which  water  might  be  boiled.  "  The  canoes  of  New  Holland," 
he  continues,  "  are  as  mean  and  rude  as  the  houses,"  being,  on  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  coast,  '*  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  bark,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  tied  together  at  the  ends,  and  kept  open  in  the  middle  by  small 
bows  of  wood  ;"  and  in  the  northern  parts  merely  the  hollow  trpiik  of  a 
tree.  These  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  different  part  of  New  Holland 
from  that  visited  by  Dampier.  Their  want  of  curiosity  also  was  very  re- 
markable, and  forms  a  good  contrast  with  the  wonder  with  which  some 
American  tribes  regarded  the  Spaniards  and  their  ships  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  new  world.  *  Captain  Cook  relatea  that,  of  about  twenty 
natives  who  were  seen  on  the  shore,  not  far  from  Botany  Bay,  **  not  one 
was  observed  to  stop  and  look  toward  us,  but  they  trudged  along,  to  all 
appearance  without  the  least  emotion  of  curiosity  or  surprise,  though  it 
is  impossible  they  should  not  have  seen  the  ship  by  a  casual  glance,  as 
they  walked  along  the  shore ;  and  though  she  must,  with  respect  to  every 
other  object  they  had  yet  seen,  have  been  little  less  stupendous  and  un- 
accountable than  a  floating  mountain,  with  all  its  woods,  would  have 
been  to  us."t 

These  observations  are  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :$  <*  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  government,"  says  Dr. 

*  These  teeth  are  wanting  in  the  chiefs  skull  presented  by  Sir  Oeorge  S. 
Mackenzie  to  the  society. 

f  Vol.  ii.,  p.  84.        X  See  Cook's  First  Voyase,  b.  ii.,  cb.  ii.  and  vi. 

^  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  both  as  a 
penal  seltlement  and  as  a  British  Colonv.  By  John  Dunmore  Lane,  D.D., 
Senior  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  and  Principal  of  the  Australian  College, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  London :  Cochrane  andMacCrone.  1834.  \ol. 
i.,  pp.  36-39. 
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Lang,  "  Captain  Philip  endeavoured,  with  a  seal  and  penererance  which 
evinced  the  correctness  of  hit  judgment  and  the  benevolence  of  his  dis- 
position, to  conciliate  the  aborigines  of  the  territory.  Bat  all  the  efforts 
of  the  governor,  as  well  as  of  other  humane  individuals  in  the  coliKiy,  to 
effect  uie  permanent  civilization  of  that  miserable  people^  proved  utterly 
abortive.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  inducing  individuals  of  their  number, 
particularly  the  young,  to  reside  for  a  time  in  European  faihilies,  and  to 
acquire  the  habits  and  learn  the  arts  of  civilization;  but  sooner  or  later 
they  uniformly  rejoined  the  other  children  of  the  forest,  and  resumed  the 
habits  of  savage  life.  Bennelong,  an  intelligent  native  of  some  conse- 
quence in  his  tribe,  had  been  domesticated  in  the  ^ovemor*8  family,  and 
could  acquit  himself  at  table  with  the  utmost  propnety.  On  returning  to 
England,  Captain  Philip  carried  him  along  with  him,  and  introduced  him, 
as  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  aborigines  of  the  colony,  in  many  of  the 
highest  circles  m  the  mother  country.  On  returning,  however,  to  his 
native  land,  Bennelong  speedily  divested  himself  of  his  European  attire, 
and  rejoined  his  tribe  as  a  naked  savage,  apparently  unimproved  in  the 
least  degree  by  his  converse  with  civilized  man. 

"  In  the  year  1788  the  number  of  the  aborigines  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  Port  Jackson  was  very  considerable.  A  disease,  however,  somewhat 
resembling  the  smali-poz,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  them 
to  a  great  extent  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  winned 
their  ranks  very  sensibly,  and  leil  only  a  comparatively  small  number  to 
inherit  the  invaded  patrimony  of  their  forefathers.  Numerous  dead  bo- 
dies were,  from  time  to  time,  found  by  the  colonists  in  all  directions  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  the  wretched 
individuals  had  died,  when  abandoned  by  their  tribe  from  fear  of  the 
pestilence.  Besides,  the  natives  could  not  be  supposed  so  utterly  devoid 
of  understanding  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  occupation  of  their  country 
by  white  men  was  likely  to  diminish  their  means  of  subsistence.  *  White 
fellow  come,'  said  an  intelligent  black  native  of  a  tribe  residing  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains  a  few  years  ago—*  White  fellow  come,  kangaroo  all  gone !' 
This  impression,  heightened  to  madness,  as  it  must  often  have  been, 
by  the  positive  aggressions  of  the  convicts,  led  not  unfrequently,  in  the 
earlier  years  oi  the  colony,  to  the  desultory  and  abortive,  but  murderous, 
efforts  of  savage  warfare.... But  the  vicious  example  of  the  convict  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  has  already  done  much  more  tb  extinguish  the  mise- 
rable remnant  of  this  degraded  race,  in  all  the  more  populous  districts  of 
the  territory,  than  could  have  been  effected,  in  a  much  longer  series  of 
years,  by  the  united  agency  of  war  and  famine  and  pestilential  disease  ! 

*'  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  appointment  oi  Divine  Providence, 
that  the  Indian  wigwam  of  North  America  and  the  miserable  bark-hot 
of  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland  should  be  utterly  swept  away  by  the 
flood-tide  of  European  colonization  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  races  of 
uncivilized  men  should  gradually  disappear  before  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  those  countries  tnat  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  Europeans. 
Humanity  may  interpose  for  a  season,  for  the  preservation  of  savage  man, 
and  the  Christian  missionary  may  endeavour,  successfully  perhaps  in  some 
instances,  to  raise  him  from  the  darkness  and  the  slavery  of  heathenism 
to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel ;  but  European  vice  and  demoraliza- 
tion will,  even  in  free  colonies,  ere  long  infallibly  produce  a  rich  harvest 
of  misery  and  death  among  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  forest ;  and  the 
miserable  remnant  of  a  once  hopeful  race  will  at  length  gradually  disap- 
pear from  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  like  the  snow  from  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  spring !" 

In  Maltbus*s  Essay  on  Population*  will  be  found  a  character,  of  tbji 
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New  Hollander*,  rounded  on  Cook'i  nuntire  anil  on  CoUin'i  "  Account 
of  New  Sonib  Wglea,"  coincidipg  m  all  impoitaot  paiticalBT*  with  tlia 

'.^W  ZBALANDER  rum  abore  the  New  Hollander.    The  lii* 
'rain  ii  prelty   nearly  ()m 

Itaat  of  tbe  £uii 


forasoing. 


Ihe  great  predomiiiuice  of 
in  the  region  or  the  propel 


.iropeneiliea. 
The  aaterior  lobe  ia  laigM  than  in 
the  Nen  Hollinder,  bat  lex  than 
in  the  European,  while  the  coronal 
region  above  CsuCiomneaaii broad, 
but  sitremelj  ■hallow.  Tbe  cha- 
racter which  Ihi*  head  indicate!  ii 
one  moderately  intelleclDil,  ofcon- 
■iderible  energy,  cmel,  cuoniag, 
eaoiioai,  vain,  and  decidedlj  de- 
ficient in  BeneToIenee,  Veneration,  and  CmucieRtioognen,  Mr.  £arle 
deacribea  them  ai  active,  abrewd,  and  intelligent.  Tbey  toil  bj  hondrede 
in  Aeit  foreila,  hewing  wood  for  the  European  doek-yardii  eitabliahed  on 
their  coast.  They  cullinte  potatoee  and  Indiin  eoro,  imitate  the  hotiasa 
built  by  the  Engli^,  decoiate  the  interior  of  them  with  paintinn  and 
carringe,  not  in&ior  to  ivhat  ia  fonnd  among  some  of  the  elder  Ubourt 
of  the  Egyjitiana.  Thechifife  do  not  consider  labour  disgraceful ,  Thej 
are  eiceedingly  handaome.  They  murdered  their  female  infanta  in  great 
numbtra,  until  they  diocOTered  thai  Europeans  prized  iheir  young  women. 
They  roaat  and  eat,  not  only  their  enemiei,  but  occaiionally  one  of  them- 
•elves.  Mr.  Earle  saw  a  female  alavo  killed  for  running  away,  roasted,  and 
eaten.  "  If  be  laonths'  residence  in  New  Zealand  in  I83T,"  pp.  10,  243. 
The  skull  of  a  NORTH  AMERICAN 

Teloped,  while  Finn- 
id  Canlioiisnea*  are 
I  very  prominently  enlarged ;  as  ia  also  De- 
'ruclivenoas.  Adheattenesa  and  Concen- 
itiveoees,  especially  the  latter,  are  sniall. 
I  Tbe  socitty  possesae*  onlf  two  casts  of 
■kails  of  this  tribe,  and  their  general  form  and 
appearance  are  alike.  It  ib  impossible  to 
draw  any  lafe  inference  from  so  limited  a 
collection,  yet  it  may  be  worth  white  to  notice  their  character,  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  inducing  IrsTeHors  to  attend  to  their  cerebral  developemeiil 
in  their  future  descriptions.  As  the  North  American  Indiana  extend  over 
an  immensa  territory,  it  ia  probable  that  tbey  consist  of  a  variety  of  tribes ; 
in  which  cose  we  must  eipecC  to  find  conaidnable  dilfereneea  tn  their 
akulls.     A  general  character,  neverthetess,  appears  to  perra^ls  ihem. 

"To  flee  from  an  adversary  ^t  is  dd  his  guard,  and  to  avoid  a  eoateat 
where  he  cannot  contend  without  risk  to  his  own  person,  and  eonseqoentlj 
to  his  commuTiily,  ia  the  point  of  honour  with  the  American.  The  odd* 
of  Ian  to  one  are  neceasary  to  warrant  on  allsok  on  a  person  who  is  armed 
and  prepared  to  resist,  and  even  then  each  is  afraid  of  being  the  flrat  to- 
advance.  The  great  object  of  the  most  renowned  warrior  is,  b|y  every 
art  of  cunning  and  deceit,  by  every  mode  of  atratagem  and  aurpriaa  that 
hia  invention  can  euggest,  to  weaken  and  deelroy  the  tribes  of  his  enemies 
wilb  tbe  leait  poiiible  loaatobisowo.  To  meet  an  enemy  on  equal  temu 
i*  regarded**  extreme  IbUy.    Tofalltn  battle, uiW.«»&Qi\«va^ittOt5ni^ 
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an  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortune  which  subjects  the  memory  of  the 
warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness  and  imprudence.  But  to  lie  in  wait 
day  after  day,  till  he  can  rush  upon  his  prey  when  most  secure  and  least 
able  to  resist  him  ;  to  steal  in  the  dead  of  night  upon  his  enemies,  set  fire 
to  their  huts,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  as  they  flee  naked  and  defence- 
less from  the  flames,  are  deeds  of  glory  which  wiA  be  of  deathless  memory 
in  the  breasts  of  his  grateful  countrymen."* 

To  this  description  it  may  be  added,  that  these  savages  possess  insu- 
perable  determination  :  when  the  fate  of  war  has  placed  one  of  them  in 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  knows  that  the  most  dreadful  tortures  await 
him  ;  but  the  point  of  honour  then  is  to  set  the  malignity  of  his  tormentors 
at  defiance,  and  to  surpass  in  his  powers  of  endurance  the  utmost  limits 
of  their  barbarous  inflictions  of  pain.  The  American  savage,  besides,  as 
already  noticed,  has  rarely  been  found  a  member  of  settled  society,  but 
has  continued  a  wanderer  since  the  sun  first  rose  upon  him  in  his  deserts 
till  the  present  day.  Even  contact  with  Europeans,  surrounded  by  arts 
and  enlightened  by  intelligence,  has  scarcely  communicated  one  iota  of 
improvement  to  this  miserable  race.  When  Europe  has  been  conquered, 
the  victorious  and  the  vanquished  have  in  a  few  ages  amalgamated  together, 
been  blended  into  one,  and  have  at  last  formed  a  single  and  united  people. 
The  native  Americans  have,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  receded  before 
the  Europeans ;  and  even  in  those  states  of  the  Union  in  which  their 
privileges  are  equal  with  those  of  the  whites,  Ihey  rarely  rise  above  the 
dignity  of  a  barber  or  a  shoe-black.  • 

The  exact  coincidence  between  the  develppement  of  these  skulls  and  the 
character  of  this  people  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  represent  the 
national  shape.  The  general  size  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  average 
European  head ;  indicating  inferiority  in  natural  mental  power.  The 
combination  of  Destrnctiveness,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Firm- 
ness  corresponds  remarkably  with  their  timid,  cunning,  persevering  fero- 
city ;  while  their  deficiency  in  the  moral  organs,  and  in  Concentrativeness 
and  Adhesiveness,  would  account  for  the  looseness  of  their  social  and 
patriotic  relations. 

A  similar  description  of  the  American  Indians  is  given  by  Timothy 
Flint,  in  his  '*  Recollections  of  Ten  years*  Residences  and  Joumeyings 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi."  *<  I  have  conversed,'*  says  he,  **  with 
many  travellers  that  have  been  over  the  Stony  Mountains,  into  the  great 
missionary  settlements  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These  travellers,  and 
some  of  them  were  professed  Catholics,  unite  in  aflirming,  that  the  con- 
verts will  escape  from  the  mission  whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  fly  into 
their  native  deserts,  and  resume  at  once  their  old  modes  of  life.  The 
vast  empire  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  has  all  passed  away,  and  we  are 
told  the  descendants  of  their  convert  Indians  are  nowise  distinguished 
from  the  other  savages.  It  strikes  me  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
civilized  man  ;  that  the  savages  must  first  be  civilized,  and  that  as  there 
is  little  hope  that  the  present  generation  of  Indians  can  be  civilized,  there 
is  but  little  more  that  they  will  be  Christianized,'*  p.  145.  These  testi- 
monies are  all  confirmed,  and  the  developement  of  brain  is  described  from 
actual  observations,  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  the  followinff  terms:!  *<  The 
aborigines  of  North  America  are  to  be  regarded,  I  thii^,  as  a  variety  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  Certainly  they  are  not  of  the  Caucasian.  In  the 
.course  of  my  tour  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  measuring  the 
heads  of  six  nations  or  tribes  of  that  unfortunate  family  of  men. 

"  In  the  city  of  Washbgton  were  deputations  of  chiefs  from  the  Che- 
rokee, the  Creek,  and  the  Seminole  nations ;  and  in  the  state  of  New 

*  MallViMs  ouPo^^.f  ^.  \.^  ch.  iv. 
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York  I  visited  the  dwellings  of  the  Oneidas,  the  Tnscaroias,  and  the 
Senekas. 

*' Without  going  into  details^  I  can  state  onlj  the  result  of  my  ohser- 
▼atlons  and  adnxeasurements,  which  were  often  repeated  in  presence  of 
intelligent  and  competent  witnesses. 

**  Tne  average  size  of  the  head  of  the  Indian  is  less  than  that  of  the  head 
of  the  white,  marit  by  the  proportion  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth,  eertainlp 
from  a  tenth  to  a  twelfth  part  of  its  entire  bulk.  The  chief  deficiency  in 
the  Indian  head  lies  in  the  superior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  forehead,  where 
are  situated  the  organs  of  Comparison,  Causality,  Wit,  Ideality,  and 
Benevolence.  The  defect  in  Causality,  Wit,  and  Ideiatlity  is  most  striking. 
In  the  organs  of  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Caqtion, 
and  Firmness,  the  functions  of  which  constitute  the  dominant  elements 
of  the  Indian  character,  the  developement  is  bold.  The  proportion  of  brain 
behind  the  ear  is  considerably  laiger  in  the  Indian  than  in  the  white  man. 
The  organ  of  Adhesiveness  in  the  former  is  small. 

**  This  analysis,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  unfolds  to  us  much  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Indian  character,  and  enables  us,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  understand  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  inaptitude  of  that  race  of  men  for 
civil  life.  For,  when  the  wolf,  the  bufifalo,  and  the  panther  shall  have 
been  completely  domesticated,  like  the  dog*  the  cow,  and  the  household 
cat,  then,  and  not  before,  may  we  expect  to  see  thefuU-olooded  Indian  civi- 
lized like  the  white  man. 

*'  Of  the  mixed  breed,  which  is  very  numerous,  the  cerebral  develope- 
ment and  the  general  character  approach  those  of  the  white  man  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  white  blood  which  mdividuals  possess.  On 
account  of  the  marked  superiority  of  his  intellect,  a  half -bred  seldom  fails 
to  become  a  chief. 

'*  A  chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  who,  on  account  of  his  pre-eminence  in 
eloquence,  held  the  appointment  of  orator  of  the -delegation,  surpassed,  m 
a  high  degree,  all  the  others  in  the  developement  of  ^e  organs  of  Ideality 
and  Comparison.  His  addresses  were  replete  with  metaphoTf  and,  for  an 
uneducated  speaker,  marked  with  taste. 

*'  Of  the  full-blooded  Indians  generally,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  such 
is  their  entire  unfitness  for  civilization^  that  every  successive  effort  to 
mould  them  to  that  condition  of  life  more  and  more  deteriorates  their 
character.  Of  the  mixeti-bloods  this  is  not  true.  Hence,  the  only  efficient 
scheme  to  civilize  the  Indians  is,  to  cross  the  breed.  Attempt  any  other, 
and  you  wiU  extinguish  the  race.  To  the  truth  of  this  the  experience  of 
every  day  bears  ample  testimony.  The  real  aboriginal  Indian  is  retreating 
before  civilization,  and  disappearing  with  the  buflmlo  and  the  elk,  the  pan- 
ther and  the  grisly  bear.  Let  the  benevolent  and  enthusiastic  missionary 
say  what  he  may,  the  forest  is  tho  natural  home  of  the  Indian.  Remove 
him  from  it,  and,  like  the  iniprisoned  elephant,  he  loses  the  strength  and 
loftiness  of  his  character.  He  becomes  a  hot-house  plant,  and  dwindles 
in  ail  his  native  efficiencies .  This  proHem  (for  so  by  many  it  is  considered) 
is  solved  only^  but  can  be  solved  easily,  by  this  lights  of  Phrenology.  On 
this  position  it  is  my  purpose  to  dwell  more  fully  hereafter. 

'*  The  wisdom  of  Providence  is  manifested  in  the  innumerable  aptitudes 
of  things  that  everywhere  present  themselves,  and  in  none  more  clearly 
than  in  those  which  concern  the  human  family.  The  vast  American 
wilderness,  the  haunt  of  the  deer  and  the  elk,  the  bear  and  the  buffalo, 
required  a  race  of  savages  to  people  it.  But  converted j  as  it  already  is, 
in  part,  and  rapidly  as  that  conversion  is  daily  extending  into  cultivated 
fields  and  populous  towns  and  cities,  the  abode  of  civilization,  commerce, 
and  the  arts,  the  mere  man  of  the  forest  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  he  is^ 
therefore,  passing  away  He  has  flourished — ^he  was  needed ;  bat  he  is 
needed  no  longer,  and  he  therefore  decays." 
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The  head  of  the  BRAZIL  INDIAN 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  former. 
The  deficiency  in  Size  is  the  same,  indi- 
cating natural  inferiority  of  mind,  and  the 
combmation  of  organs  is  similar,  only 
Firmness  is  not  so  gieat,  and  Concentre- 
tivoness  and  PhiloprogenitiTeness  are 
moderate.  The  dimensions  are  annexed 
in  the  table. 

It  is  known  that  the  Jesuits  attempted 
to  civiUze  a  number  of  these  tribes,  and 
that,  by  humane  and  intelligent  treatment,  they  acquired  a  ffreat  moral 
ascendency  over  them,  induced  them  to  settle,  and  establishea  something 
like  order  and  the  arts  of  social  life  among  thetn.  If  their  brains  had  pos- 
■essed  the  European  developement,  the  seeds  of  improvement,  sown  and 
fostered  for  years  by  a  protecting  hand,  would  have  sprung  up,  flourished 
vigorously,  and  produced  an  abundant  harvest  of  permanent  civilization ; 
but  the  picture  is  precisely  the  reverse.  **  It  must  be  admitted,"  (says 
the  reviewer  of  Koster's  Travels  in  Brazil,)  **  that  Mr.  Koster's  represent 
tation  of  the  Indians  is  by  no  means  favourable ;  and  the  opinions  which 
he  expresses  are  of  the  more  weight,  because,  as  his  feelings  and  princi- 
ples are  of  the  best  kind,  they  Ic^  him  always  to  judge  charitably,  and  to 
look  forward  with  hope.  Infinitely  meliorated  as  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  has  been,  theirs  is  still  no  very  desirable  state  of  existence  ;  they 
are  always  reffarded  as  children,  and  not  always  treated  as  they  were  by 
the  Jesuits,  with  paternal  kindness.  But  when  they  escape  they  show 
little  capability  of  acting  for  themselves,  and  an  evident  tendency  (as  if 
instinctive)  to  return  to  a  wandering  and  savage  life :  it  doea  not  arise 
from  any  feeling  connected  with  the  love  of  their  ancestors,  nor  a  tradition 
of  their  free  state ;  they  do  not  appear  to  know  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  slaves,  much  less  would  any  knowledge  be  preserved  of  their  anterior 
state.  The  Indian  who  has  escaped  from  control  scarcely  ever  plants  for 
himself — if  he  does,  he  sells  the  growing  crop  for  half  its  value,  and  re- 
moves  to  some  other  district ;  fishing  and  hunting  are  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, and  he  is  never  stationary  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  it  be  near 
a  lake  or  a  rivulet.'*  The  strangest  and  worst  part  of  their  character  is 
their  want  of  natural  affection — an  old  charge  against  them,  which  Mr. 
Koster's  unexceptionable  testimony  confirms.  "  They  appear,*'  he  says, 
"  to  be  less  anxious  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  their  children  than  any  other 
race  of  men  who  inhabit  that  country.'* 

These  observations  present  the  most  fertile  field  of  speculation  to  the 
phrenologists.  The  cast  of  the  Brazil  Indian  shows  a  deficiency  in  size 
compared  with  the  European ;  and  hence  it  corresponds  with  the  fact,  that 
these  Indians  are  regarded  and  treated  as  children,  that  they  are  destitute 
of  foresight,  and  of  that  degree  of  steadiness  of  purpose  which  pursues  a 
remote  advantage  through  numerous  intervening  obstacles.  When  an 
adult  individual  is  treated  as  a  child,  this  is  not  done  by  his  parents  or 
^ardians  out  of  perversity,  but  because  his  inferiority  in  intellectual  power 
18  perceived  both  by  him  and  them,  although  this  may  not  be  stated  in  so 
many  words  as  the  reason  of  his  being  subjected  to  guidance.  When 
stren^h  of  mind  appears,  we  are  constrained  by  the  very  laws  of  our  con- 
stitution to  treat  the  possessor  with  respect,  however  infantine  in  bodily 
stature,  or  limited  in  point  of  age.  Were  the  Indians,  therefore,  equal  in 
their  natural  energies  to  Europeans,  they  would  soon,  by  dint  of  this  men- 
tal power,  acquire  their  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  and,  instead  of 
being  their  slaves,  would  become  their  rivals. 

These  Indians,  however,  \v^\e  dexvsedaome  improvement  from  educa* 
tioD,  although  it  has  not  aupY^Vved  x\i«  ^«\qcX  qI  xAXin«  «ca:v^.    <*  If  edu- 
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cunn  bu  hitbetto  done  liUte  in  impUnting  good  quilitiei,  it  hi*  done 
nuMh  ia  «mdicaling  evii  ones.  TJiej  nere  unong  die  fiercsu  uid  moil 
MVW|«flil  of  the  bum&n  race  ;  they  ve  now  quiei  and  inoOeniive,  nrel* 
MqBuUing  murder,  [in  ■  country  vhere  murder  ii  accounted  veaiil,  aria 
Mwdlr  obtaini  iiapunilj,  if  oat  npplaaae ;}  and  even  Ihoae  vho  are  di*- 
OMHt  eonGoe  theranelreB  [a  piirensg." 

Mr.  Eoiter  inwa  the  follawirig  comparlion  iwtween  the  uegro  end  the 
Bianl  Indita  -.  "  The  negro  cbarscter,"  ea;a  he,  ■'  ia  more  decided ;  il 
n  wone,  bat  it  u  also  better."  "  Tlie  Indian  eeeme  to  be  witbonC  eneigj 
or  exertion,  equally  incapable  great  btiI  or  of  ^eat  good.  Rich  mutaUosi 
and  negroea  ars  not  uncommon  ;  iheii  it  no  inatance  of  a  wealthy  Indian, 
nor  did  be  erer  aee  an  Indian  mecbsnic.  Tin  prieithood  ia  open  to  them, 
but  to  Utile  purpoae.  Mr.  Koslei  heard  of  only  two  Indiina  who  wen 
ordained  ai  prieati,  and  both  died  of  eicoaaiTe  drinking." 

It  (Toald  he  interesting  to  know  whether  the  native  Mexican  brain  ii 
belter  developed,  for  a  rude  form  of  aoeiety  exiited  in  Mexico  before  tbs 
European  conquest 

TheaknlloftheNEGROevidenlly 
RBBi  in  the  acalenf  devBlopBrnantof 
the  moral  and  intellectual  oiguia ; 
the  forehead  is  higher,  and  the  organs 
of  the  aenlimeDtfl  bear  a  Larger  prtK 
portion  to  thoae  of  the  jitopensiliM, 
than  in  the  New  Hollander.  The 
organ)  of  Philoprtigenitieeneaa  and 
Goncenlralireneaa  are  largely  deve- 
laped ;  Ibe  former  of  which  producei 
the  love  of  childroo,  and  the  latter 
of  mind  w' " 


d  Hope  al        .  . 

D  CooacientionsDeaa,  Cantlouanesa,  Ideality,  and  Reflection.    The 
dimeoaiona  of  ihia  skull  ate  given  in  the  table. 

Timothy  Flint  aays,  "  The  negro,  eaaitj  excitable,  in  tbe  higheal  degree 
■neceptible  of  all  the  paseioni,  is  mote  especially  so  of  the  mild  and  gentle 
■ffeclions.  To  the  Indian,  >tem,  ailent,  moody,  mminating,  existence 
BeaiBi  a  burden.  To  the  negro,  remove  only  pain  and  hunger,  it  ia 
naturally  a  stale  of  enjoyment,  Aa  soon  as  his  toils  are  far  a  mament 
Buapended,  be  ainga,  be  seizes  bis  fiddle,  be  dances." 

The  different  tribes  which  inhabit  Africa  preaent  very  different  appea 


:  of  civilization  ;  hut  none  of  tl 


0  great  a 


mgteiB  as  the  European  nationa.     I  have  beea  informed  by  persons  who 
—  L —  1 igidenl  in  the  West  India  Islands,  that  great  difleteliees 


excellent  operative  mechanics  ;  others,  clerks 
ana  accounianta  ;  ana  eome  mere  labonren,  incapable  of  any  intellectual 
altDinment.  Il  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  learn  m  what  napect 
they  diETet  in  the  forms  of  their  heads. 

Some  nations  of  Africa  greatly  auipaas  others  in  energy  of  character 
and  mechaoical  akiU.  "  The  CaSea  are  entirely  black,  but  beat  no  trace 
of  the  negro  features.  In  the  form  of  their  skull  and  face  they  differ  little 
from  the  moat  peifect  Eutopeans."  This  race  ia  ingenious  in  severs! 
Btt>  ;  but,  on  account  of  their  constant  wart,  agiieutlnre  is  in  a  depressed 
etate.  Allhoueh  their  coast  ia  covered  with  excellent  fish,  they  do  not 
catch  them,  and  indeed  have  no  boats  not  canoes.  Manjage  it  invatiably 
conducted  b;,aale.     The  Boshnuii  are  repteteDled  aa  "gay,  genlla^uiL 
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aaaeuble  "  in  lh*ir  numnen  ;  yet  lk«r  "  cwry  on  vnr  u  fiercdir  »  sH 
•ib«r  baibuiuu.  Mr.  Comptmll  tufing,  in  tbe  coons  of  raligiaiu  in- 
■uuction,  uked  one  of  ibeoi,  '  for  wbM  end  ma  mu  iMde,'  tha  UMmr 
wu,  '(or  plundanng  BipmiilioM.' "»  Mr,  Bowdilcb  gi»m  an  ucoual 
of  ihe  Aibanteca,  by  which  it  appssn  that  ibaf  diaplay  great  activity  utd 
GonaidcrBble  ingaouil]'  of  roiail ;  but  that  ihej  are  debuad  b;  tba  moM 
biociou*  dupoiilion)  and  thi  eioueiit  lapentiUDn.  Tha  daaeriptions 
giien  \>j  ■  vaiietr  of  traTslleK  orTimbucUx>,  and  of  Ibe  commane  carried 
on  upon  ihe  NigerbjlhenatiTM  of  Africa,  if  tba^cui  ba  at  aUdajModad 
HDOD.  a1>o  indicate  comiderable  acope  of  nund  aod  Hme  capacity  for  Uw 
•ocial  (tate,  and  place  the  Africitw  decidedly  above  tba  naliva  AmericaQi : 
■U  theae  facta  coincide  with  the  eipectatioaa  wtiich  a  phrenologiac  would 
form,  on  eiaminiag  Iheii  different  iliulla. 

One  feature  i>  »ery  general  in  deacriplions  of  the  African  Iriboa;  they 
aie  eiiremely  auperatiiioui.  They  pnrcbaae  fetitka,  or  ebansj,  at  a 
high  price,  and  believe  Aom  to  bo  aure  ^reaerrativaa  againat  ^1  the  evils 
oThfe,  Thia  character  coireiponda  with  the  derelopement  which  we 
obaeivein  the  dc^to  akuUa  ;  for  they  exhibit  much  Hope,  Veneration,  and 
Wonder,  with  compsralively  little  reSecting  power.  I^eir  defective 
Ciuaality  incapacitatea  them  for  liacing  the  relation  of  causa  and  efiect, 
and  tbeir  great  VeneraUan,  Hope,  ara  Wonder  render  them  prone  to 
eradiilily,  and  to'regard.  with  profound  admiration  and  reaped,  any  object 
which  ii  repraaented  ai  posaasaing  aupematural  power. 

The  heada  of  the  SANDWICH 
ISLANDEKS  are  under,  rather  than 
•qoal,  to  the  arerago  aize  of  the  Euro- 
pean ;  and  the  race  certainly  doea  not 
indicate  ao  high  a  natural  character  >a 
the  European,  although  cloaely  ap- 
proaching to  it.  The  Phreuologicu 
Society  ponetsea  live  akulle  of  the  ' 
Sandwich  UlanderB.  They  are  charao-  J 
terized  by  the  long  form  of  the  Europe-  \ 
an— the  Caucasian  variety  of  Blumen-  ( 
bach  ;  and  by  a  greater  proportion  lying 
before  than  behind  tha  eiternal  oiigce  of  tha  ear.  This  ia  remarkaUe 
particularly  in  two  of  the  altulla.  The  coronal  region  ia  broad  and  tole- 
rably wpU  developed,  but  not  equal  in  height  above  Cautiouenese  an^ 
Causality  to  the  European.  The  anterior  lobe,  nianifeeting  the  intellect, 
is  pretty  well  developed,  being  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  the  negro, 
American  Indiana,  and  New  Hollandera.  All  of  tbetohavo  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  Eventuality,  a  faculty  which  Br.  GaU  long  ago  derrominaled 
Educaiiiili/,  and  which  muat  greatly  aipedite  civilization.  Three  of  the 
akalla  ere  decidedly  ancient,  and,  having  been  obtained  froa>  the  older 
JIfarau  or  buiial-placas,  probably  aSbrd  correct  specimena  of  the  heada 
of  Ibe  aboriginal  inhabitants,  before  the  islands  were  discovered  by  Cm? 
tain  Cook.  This  navigator  found  thia  race  very  superior  to  moat  of  the 
other  savage  tribes  which  he  visited.  Their  advance  toward  civiliiation 
ii  evinced  by  their  respectful  reception  of  the  bodies  of  their  kingand 
qneen,  who  had  died  in  London — by  the  appearance  of  their  chiefa  inEnf- 
Uah  mourning — by  their  proceaaion  to  the  church,  and  die  high  improve- 
ment conspicuous  in  the  whole  comnnmity — circumatancea  which  bsTS 
been  noticed  by  the  public  papers,  and  are  given  mora  in  detail  in  a  nar- 
rative of  the  voyage  of  the  Blonde  Piigale  Co  the  Sandwich  laliiida,  pub- 
liahed  in  the  year  ISSS.t 

*  Leydan  and  Murray's  Htitorical  Account  of  Discovsrie*  and  Tiards  hi 
A&icB,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  332,  3S0.  t  Anwrapaitiealar  aeeoant<^A* 

Baodwieb  Islanden  wiUbafaanAiDOiB  ^nucAo^ulIiMnial,  vol.  iii.,p.  «U. 
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iKm.L.  The  bniai  a(   (he    EUROPEAN 

NATIONS  differ  canudenbl^  fron> 
each  alher,  buL  i  camaioD  t;|M  chanc- 
teiiiei  tbem  lii,  uhI  dialingnuhM  tbera  - 
from  Ihfwe  dOi*  dsKiibed.  The;  us 
decidedly  larger  iTum  the  HindoOi  Anw- 
rieui  lodwn,  ind  negia  bewta ;  uid  Ibu 
indicalee  auperiar  forca  of  meatil  cha- 
racter. Tha  portian  before  the  ear, 
eonnectedwilb  the  intellectual  faculttaa, 
awl  the  coronal  region,  ot  the  organa  of 
the  moial  uutimenla,  are  more  amply 
dereloped  in  pioponion  lo  tha  baas  and 
paueriot  isfeiioc  part*  of  the  bfain,  or 
'a  ahort,  the;  indicate  a  higher 
1  natnnil  lendencj  to  jiiatice, 
benevolence,  veneration,  and  refioeineiit,  than  the  olhen.  The  organa 
in  which  the  Burop«aa  brain  in  an  eapecial  degree  eicela  are,  Idealilji, 
CanscisniioDineas.  Cinialitr,  and  Wit.  The  orgaoa  o!  theae  facnlliee 
are  almosl  invariably  iinall  in  barbacona  and  aavage  tribes.  The  Euro- 
pean Bkull  belonga  (e  the  Cancaaian  Tariety  o(  Btamenbach,  vibicli  be 
conaidera  aa  the  moat  bsaaliful  and  peifeet  uf  all  the  nalianal  crania  in 
tha  world  ;  and  in  thia  point  ha  and  the  phreiiolagiRli  agree.  The  cut 
repreeenla  a  Swiaa  akuU,  which  ii  very  Tavourably  developed  in  the  region 
of  the  moral  eentimenta.  If  the  apace  above  the  asterisks,  CautlousnSM 
and  Cauealilj,  be  compared  with  Iha  same  region  in  the  New  Zealaiider 
or  New  Hollaoder,  a  very  marked  inftriorilj  in  the  latter  will  be  obsaired. 
The  ANCIENT  EG'YPTIAN:^  appear,  from  the  atopendoue  monu- 
moata  of  aril  and  science  left  behind  them,  to  have  been  a  highly  intelli- 
gent and  civilized  people:  and  it  is  a  ilriking  fact,  that  the  akulla  of 
Bndent  mumoiies  alinoat  invariably  belong  to  the  siune  claaa  with  those 
of  modem  fl^utopaans.  In  tha  tociety's  coliettion  there  are  two  skulla 
of  mummies,  five  eaets  of  the  skulls  of  ntummiaa,  and  I  haia  aeen  or 
obtained  accurate  descriptions  of  the  skotis  of  half  a  dozen  more :  fnll 
■lie,  full  developament  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  broad  coronal  region 
characterize  them  all. '  The  cortmal  region,  however,  is  not  high,  and  ^is 
ii  the  point  in  whkh  their  inferiority  to  modem  European  skulla  chiefly 

The  society  poaaeaaea  also  wveral  aknUe  of  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 
They  are  large,  and  eihibil  a~  favourable  developement  of  the  corenal 
region  and  intellect,  combined  with  large  organa  of  the  propensitiea.  In 
Amim  G'.™.       ?.■"«"'«■ '!»  "■"!  ?'  Cm.iracU......  .»! 

Ideahiy  are  la^e,  and  in  this  respect  they  form 
as  striking  a  contrast  to  the  akulls  of  the  Near 
Hotluiders,  aa  the  hovels  of  the  Utter  do  to  th« 
lemples  and  works  of  art  of  the  Greeks. 

Theie  (aeta  appeal  to  indicate  that,  when 

Ions  are  indepondenl  and  left  at  liberty  to 

I    (oliow  the  bent  of  their   own  judgments   and 

diapoaitioiu,  their  institutions  spring  from  the 

'    pecoliar  montd  conatitotions  which  they  have 

.:__. -Tdfromnstore,  and  that  this 

cordance  with  the  dsvelopa- 
I.  Climate  and  other  eiter- 
, ,  Id  some  extent,  lha  e^cts  of 
tiatnral  endowment,  bat  the  dislinguiabing  features  of  encta  people  seem 
U)  heu  a  more  direct  acd  uniform  relalion  to  the  size  nd  form  of  thMO. 


Anciint  Gbebi.        I 
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bnin,  tkmi  to  thou  adiMititioa*  drcunuluicu.    When  »  people  ii  Mb- 


period*  of  dieii  bidory.  The  modera  Grselia,  it  v>u  lat«Iy  MJd,  no  aura 
reeamble  their  aneeKon  thin  the  Hindoo*  the  Enropeanii ;  and  ttiii  wis 
mgad  u  >D  intuperablo  objeclicv  agsiwL  Mireiiolag;.  Noir,  bovevar, 
when  the  Tuikith  yoke  ii  loogeaed,  h  u  to  eUow  the  native  qnalittea  to 
■hoot,  we  Me  the  lame  force  of  chuuler,  the  nme  delibente  and  detei- 
mined  baroiem,  die  tame  ctpicity  for  BlraUgem  io  irir,  all  the  Gckleneaa 
and  pioneneas  to  dia«en>ion,  and  lbs  aame  aaccodencf  ot  paaaim  wbich 
AallngDiebed  the  Greeks  in  the  daTi  of  Pericles,  nappeaiing  in  theii 
deacertdiDta.  Manj  millione  of  Hiaoom,  Africaiis,  and  Americaa  iDdiaoa 
bare  been  for  agea  independent  of  a  foreign  yake,  and  neTer  diaplayed 
qualitiea  accb  ai  those  aibibited  by  independeol  Earopeans. 

TbeoBeclsof  tempersmentirediitingniahable  inaattDnal  ilcalls.  The 
nsio  of  the  New  Holland  tkaUi  i*  extremely  rough  and  coarse ;  thai  of 
the  Hindooe  fine,  amooth,  and  compact,  more  cloaely  reaotubling  irory ; 
the  Swiaa  akulla  are  open  and  aoft  in  Ibe  ^rain,  while  the  Oreek  ate  eloaei 
and  fiasr.  There  would  be  a  coneaponding  quality  ot  brain  in  the  indi- 
Tiduats,  which  would  influence  the  mental  character. 


reflection,  but  the  peat  lengll 
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The  measuremeDls  in  the  foregoing  table  do  not  raprasent  the  aiie  of 
any  organ*  in  particolar,  for  the  reaaoaa  aUted  on  p.  94.  Thoy  are  iniend- 
ed  to  indicate  wbelljer  the  akulls  are  large  or  small.  The.  do  DM, 
however,  accomplish  this  object  auccssafully,  in  consequence  of  tbs 
impoaaibilily  of  meaaunng  irregular  apheres  by  diaaietera.  They  are, 
thetefore,  indicationa  merely  of  ths  length  of  the  parlicnlar  linea  tiated 
ID  Ihe  different  slculla  ;  from  which  a  rough  ealimate  of  the  relative  diman- 
■wiM  Of  tho  akulU  maj  he  fointei.    »i.»oi«w.i6t  mode  of  mMantemeDi  m 
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much  wanted.  Theis  matuaiamenU  ire  taken  from  indiiidusl  ikalli,  and 
cannot  be  given  la  an  exact  atatemenl  of  the  avenga  of  tha  difterent 
national  ciania.  Tbty  aie,  honreier,  an  approiimatian  to  Initb,  and  are 
sufficient  to  ahow  Ihe  mteresl  of  the  inveatigation.  The  eotlection  ia  ilill 
too  limited  to  enable  ua  to  dratv  aven^  laaulta.  The  negro  iliiiU  ia  ■ 
*erf  faTOurable  apecimeD,  and  the  Swim  ia  lelher  above  an  aienge. 

The  raal  characters  of  fbteign  nations  will  neTer  be  philosopoicallj 
detlneatad,  until  travellera  shall  aesenbe  their  temperHniBDts,  and  the  size 
and  combinations  of  their  hiatns.  Blumenbach's  aitensive  work  on  Na- 
tional Cnnis  is  destitnta  of  moral  tnleresi,  owing  to  his  omiasioD  of  all 
notice  of  the  characters  of  the  nations  whose  heads  he  repiesenta. 

Dr.  Vimont,  in  his  Trail'  dt  Phretu^ogU,*  ha»  a  Taluable  chapter  OB 
national  heads,  in  which  he  deacribes,  among  others,  tha  characterittie 
features  of  the  German,  French,  and  English  heads  and  nations  with  great 
■ecuracy.  He  pronouneea  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  Scotch  charactar.t 
which  derives  s  grester  vsjue  from  the  tinprejudiced  and  enlightened  spirit 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  own,  the  English,  and  other  nations.  He 
regrets  that  he  is  net  inlbrmed  concerning  Ihe  Scotch  and  Irish  deve- 
lopemenls  of  brain.  In  Tlu  PKrenolagicat  Journal,  vrA.  a.,  p.  169,  same 
ohserVBliona  on  tbe  Irish  head  sre  recorded.  We  inrite  bitn  to  come 
to  Scotland,  and  form  his  own  judgment  of  our  nationsl  hesds.  The 
SCOTCH  lowland  popnlation,  which  has  done  everything  by  which 
Scetlat>d  is  distinguished,  eicepliog  in  the  department  of  war,  is  a  mixed 


e  of  Celts  and  Suons.  Tbe  long  hen]  of  the  Celts  ia  combined  wiA 
I  large  reSecling  and  moral  organs  which  characterize  the  Oermana. 
e  following  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  Scotch  lowland  head  : 


The  SCOTCH  lowland  head  !a  rather  large  ;  and  coniidersble  Tariatjr 
of  temperament  eiista  among  the  people.  In  tha  labouriog  clsssea  the 
lymphatic  and  nervous,  with  an  infusion  of  the  hilioua,  temperament  is  very 
common  ;  Ihe  hair  ia  of  a  sandy  colour,  Ihe  skin  pale,  the  figure  heavy, 
but  tbe  eyes  are  blue  and  clear.  The  individnala  are  capable  of  long  en- 
during efforts.  The  organs  of  AnutiTenesi  are  consiilerablB,  and  Philo- 
progenitiveneas  and  Adhesiveneas  large  :  snd  domestic  attachment  is  a 
striking  chsiacteristic  of  the  race.  Combaiivaneas  and  Deatrucliveneaa 
are  generally  large,  and  the  people  are  irascible,  fond  of  war,  and  addicted 
lo  the  wurat  apecies  of  mischief,  the  wanton  destroction  of  objects  of  olilitjr 
and  ornament.  They  are  also  not  paiticnlarly  merciful  to  the  lower  ani- 
mata.  The  organiof  Secretiveoees,  Cautiousness,  and  Firmneaa  are  ge- 
nerally large  ;  and  the  Scotch  are  remarkable  for  prudence,  tavoiT-fatn, 
and  peraevenmce.    Salf-Eatoem  and  Love  of  Approbation  ate  large,  and 

37. 
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reUtively  to  each  other  equally  dereloped  ;  the  coneeqnenee  of  whidi  ia^ 
that  the  Scotch  stand  in  the  middle  hne  between  the  English  and  the 
French  in  regard  to  these  faculties.  In  the  English  Self-EiBteem  predo- 
minates,  and  their  vices  are  pride  and  egotism.  In  the  French  the  Lore 
of  Approbation  predominates,  and  they  are  prone  to  Tanity,  and  show  a 
deficiency  of  dignity  and  self-respect.  The  Scotch,  with  equal  Self* 
Esteem  with  the  English,  temper  its  manifestations  by  Love  of.  A||^ba- 
tion,  and  present  a  miti^ted  egotism  that  is  not  ofiensive  to  fortufuen. 
With  Love  of  Approbation  equal  to  the  French,  but  restrained  by  awger 
Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  and  Secretiveness,  they  present  a  more  digni- 
fied and  reserved  politeness.  The  organs  of  AcquisitiTeness  are  general^ 
Urge  in  the  Scotch,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  large  Self-Esteem,  the 
result  is  a  strong  infusion  of  selfishness,  or  at  least  of  attention  t9  sel^ 
interest.  Aided  by  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Firmness,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,  this  combination  leads  them  to  general  soGcess, 
when  placed  in  competition  with  other  nations,  in  the  career  of  wealth ; 
and  explains  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  Scotland  acquired  capi- 
tal when  the  markets  of  England  and  its  colonies  were  opened  to  her  in- 
dustry. In  the  Scotch  head  the  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and 
Wonder  are  generally  largely  developed :  large  Conscientiousness  is 
common,  but  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  these,  and  Hope  in  general  is 
only  moderately  developed.  The  combination  of  Adhesiveness,  Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness  gives  the  Scotch  an  attached, 
faithful,  and  trust-worthy  character.  The  combination  of  Veaeration^ 
Wonder,  and  Conscientiousness  renders  them  religious,  but  their  great 
Destructiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Firmness  give  a  dark  and  stem  cha- 
racter to  their  faith.  They  are  sincere  and  ardent  in  their  religious  im- 
pressions, and  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  form  of  belief  beine 
acceptable  to  God  except  their  own.  They  are»  in  c€>nsequence,  regarded, 
by  the  other  European  nations,  as  bigoted  and  intolerant  ;  but  this  cha- 
racter, in  so  far  as  justly  attributable  to  them,  is  the  result  rather  of  an 
undoubting  sincerity  in  their  own  belief,  than  of  feebleness  of  intellect  or 
deficiency  of  generous  sentiment.  The  enlightenment  of  the  understanding 
of  the  people  will  correct  these  errors.  The  organs  of  Ideality  and  Imi- 
tation are  only  moderately  developed  in  the  Scotch,  and  they  are  not  re- 
markable for  quickness  in  adopting  new  noodes,  nor  for  refinement.  They 
are  a  homely  people.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  devoted  to  intellect  is 
generally  well  developed.  The  organs  of  Individuality,  Form,  and  Con- 
structiveness,  however,  are  relatively  deficient.  Hence  the  Scotch  do  not 
excel  in  precise  knowledge  of  details,  nor  in  the  fine  arts.  The  organs 
of  Time  are  larger  than  those  of  Tune  ;  and  the  national  music  pre- 
sents a  combination  of  a  few  notes  generally  expressive  of  boldness, 
affection,  tenderness,  or  melancholy,  formed  into  simple  melodies  strongly 
marked  by  time.  They  have  little  genius  for  the  pleasures  of  refined 
harmony.  The  organs  of  Colouring  are  in  general  only  moderately  de- 
veloped, and  it  is  often  remarked,  that,  in  their  selections  of  colours,,  in 
furniture,  dress,  and  ornaments,  the  Scotch  are  by  no  means  successful. 
Order  and  Numbar  are  tolerably  large,  and  the  national  character  is 
orderly  and  calculating.  The  organs  of  Language  are  moderate  in  size : 
Eventuality  and^Comparison  are  generally  full,  and  Causality  is  frequent* 
ly  met  with  large.  Causality  is  more  frequently  larger  than  Comparison 
in  the  Scotch  head  than  in  those  of  the  English  and  French :  Concentra- 
tiveness  is  generally  large.  Wit  is  full,  though  not  large.  The  combi- 
nation of  deficient  Form  and  Individuality,  with  large  Concentrativeness^ 
Comparison,  and  Causality,  accounts  for  the  Scotch  intellect  being  specn- 
htive  and  analytic,  rather  than  g^iven  to  observation  in  philosophy.  The 
intellect  pf  the  Scotch  ai^p^&T^  m  Wievi  rnvsi^vc  v  th^ir  national  melodies, 
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with  much  simplicity,  display  great  completeness  :  every  note  hangs  on 
smother  by  necessary  connezion,  so  that  it  could  not  be  separated  without 
deranging  the  whole.  There  is  no  incongruity.  Each  melody  is  a  sys* 
tern.  This  combination  of  intellectual  organs,  joined  with  large  moral 
organs,  ^ves  them  that  love  of  moral  and  metaphysical  disquisition  which 
distingnuhes  them ;  while  it  escplains  also  their  singular  want  of  practical 
observaiioa  in  their  mental  science.  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown  knew 
enough^  of  Bacon's  rules  of  philosophizing  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  facts,  as  the  foundation  of  all  science  ;  but  they  were  so  little  given  to 
practical  observation,  that  they  looked  only  into  their  own  minds,  and  not 
at  the  external  world,  for  their  data  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  human 
nature.  They  in  consequence  missed  the  facts  which  most  forcibly  strike 
a  practical  observer,  viz.,  the  existence  of  such  propensities  as  Comba- 
tiveness,  Destractiveness,  Acqjiisitiveness,  and  Cautiousness ;  and  the 
immense  differences  between  individuals  in  the  strength  of  particular 
ftevlties  in  relation  to  the  others.  In  the  study  of  Phrenology  this  eom- 
bfauuion  of  intellectual  faculties  is  conspicuous.  How  much  of  reasoning 
in  proportion  to  accurately  described  facts  do  Scotch  journals  and  works 
in  general  contain  !  The  combination  of  full  Wit  with  large  Secretive- 
ness  accounts  for  the  Scotch  being  famed  for  practical  humour.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  works  give  many  just  representations  of  the  national  cha- 
racter in  this  particular.  The  people  are  not  destitute  of  Wit  also,  and, 
when  placed  m  favourable  circumstances,  manifest  it  with  considerable 
effect.  When  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  in  ^Scotland,  he  remarked,  that  the 
Scotch  needed  only  a  higher  temperament  to  become  one  ojf  the  first 
nations  in  Europe. 

I  shall  now  present  to  the  reader  a  few  of  Dr.  Vimont's  observations 
on  national  character.  He  describes  the  German  head,  of  which  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  skull,  represented  on  p.  401,  is  a  correct,  although  favourable, 
specimen,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  The  regions  of  the  reflective  faculties, 
of  Cautiousness,  and  of  the  moral  sentiments  are  all  largely  developed. 
Veneration  and  Benevolence  in  particular  are  well  marked.  The  per-* 
ceptive  faculties  considered  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Tune,  are 
moderately  developed.  The  organs  of  Ideality,  Constructiveness,  and 
-  Gustativeness  are  often  very  prominent ;  Secretiveness  ftnd  Self-£iSteem 
are  also  very  conspicuously  large. 

'*  The  French  head  is  smaUer  than  the  German.  The  region  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  i^  generally  larger,  while  the  organs  of  reflection  are 
smaller,  in  the  French  than  in  the  Germans.  The  organs  of  Tune  and 
Number  are  larger  in  the  Germans.  The  French  are  generally  deficient 
in  ^e  organs  of  Cautiousness.  The  organs  of  Individuality,  of  Colour, 
and  Form  are  generally  large  in  the  French,  as  also  those  of  Comimrisou, 
Wit,  Wonder,  and  Poetry.  The  organs  of  Constructivenoss,  Imitation, 
and  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  the  arts  are  also  large  in  them,  parti* 
cularly  the  last  two.  "  The  organ  of  Love  of  Approbation  or  vanity 
generally  predominates.  Benevolence  is  well  developed ;  but  Veneration, 
Self- Esteem,  and  Firmness  are  not  so.  The  inhabitants  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany  form  exceptions  in  regard  to  the  last  two  named  faculties.  Bom 
in  Normandy,  and  having  in  consequence  had  occasion  to  examine  a  great 
number  of  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  I  am  convinced 
that  Self-Esteem  and  Firmness  are  largely  developed  in  them.  Among 
the  Bretons  Firmness  is  often  very  large,  but  the  head  is  in  general  not 
so  high  as  in  the  Normans.'* 

Dr.  Vimont  adds,  **  It  is  conceivable  that,  among  a  population  exceeding 
thirty  millions,  and  in  a  territory  presenting  upward  oC  ^^^^  vsjasa^ 
leagues,  remarkable  varietiea  of  organization  8ho\i\d\jet!VfiX'm\ici.  \\.^w^A. 
^fi  deairable  that  tkey  were  studied  in  th,e  piinci^aV  ^loVvaR^*  ^^  ^\»j2^ 
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France  is  composed.  Regarded  in  a  philosophical  and  phrenologiea)  point 
of  view,  they  could  not  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  persons  who  occupy 
themselves  with  science,  and  to  present  results  of  ii)calculahle  value,  for 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

**  I  cannot  avoid  citing  on  this  occasion  some  remarks  of  one  of  out 
most  distinguished  men,  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  because  they  rahfe  ^recUv 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  Of  all  the  provinces  of  France,  thoi^^  Ihe  north 
are  most  remarkable,  on  account  of  their  superior  mdustry  andintaWMncc. 
Almost  all  manufactured  articles  come  from  the  north.  Ths  mfaiEer  of 
primary  schools  {»  more  considerable  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  Of 
1933  pupils  admitted  into  the  Polytechnic  school  during  thirteen  consecu- 
tive years,  1233  were  furnished  by  the  departments  of  the  north,  while  the 
departments  of  the  south  have  siven  only  700.  Of  65  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  4ti  come  from  the  departments  of  the  north,  and  17 
from  the  departments  o(  the  south.  Finally,  of  2112  patents  for  invtn- 
tions  delivered  from  the  1st  of  July,  1791,  to  the  Ist  of  July,  18^5,  Ifitt 
have  been  delivered  to  the  departments  of  the  north,  and  only  418  to 
those  o(  the  south.  Such  great  differences^  foimded  on  observations  of 
indisputable  authenticity,  deserve  every  attention  from  phrenologists. 

*'■  Let  us  return  to  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  predominant 
organs  of  the  French  and  the  most  striking  features  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  character.  The  superior  developement  of  the  reflective  facul- 
ties of  the  Germans  becomes  apparent  in  its  results.  There  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  where  primary  instruction  is  more  widely  diffused 
than  in  Germany :  where  a  taste  for  reading  is  more  decided ;  and  in 
this  respect  the  Germans  are  greatly  superior  to  the  French,  among  whom 
instruction  has  hitherto  penetrated  only  into  the  great  towns.  Germany 
abounds  in  thinkers  and  philosophers  of  the  first  order  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  their  reflective  faculties,  so  excellent  in  themselves,  often 
give  to  their  writings  a  character  of  tediousness  and  obscurity,  which  is 
not  met  with  among  French  authors,  whose  thoughts,  although  thev  often  ■ 
present  less  depth  than  those  of  the  Germans,  infinitely  surpass  them  in 
elegance,  clearness,  and  precision. 

**  The  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  developement  of  Firm- 
ness and  Cautiousness  in  these  two  nations  explains  that  which  is  obser- 
vable in  the  spirit  of  their  actions.  The  French,  under  the  influence  of 
moderate  reflective  faculties  and  a  small  developement  of  Cautiousness 
and  Firmness,  are  light,  expansive,  unreserved,  and  easily  moved.  The 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  grave,  tenacious,  reflective,  and  circum- 
spect. The  want  of  foresight  frequently  shows  itself  in  the  institutions 
of  the  French ;  the  contrary  takes  place  among  the  Germans.  Napoleon, 
in  speaking  of  the  French,  said — *  the  nation,  in  its  character  and  tastes, 
is  pro  visional  and  lavish  ;  everything  for  the  moment  and  caprice — ^nothing 
for  endurance  !  such  are  the  motto  and  manners  of  France  !  Ever^  ooo 
passes  his  life  in  doing  and  undoing ;  nothing  ever  remains.  Is  it  not 
unbeconaing  that  Paris  has  not  even  a  French  theatre,  nothing  worthy  of 
her  destinies  1  I  have  often  resisted  f^tes  which  the  city  of  Paris  wished 
to  give  me.  These  were  dinners,  balls,  fire- works,  which  would  have 
cost  4,  6,  or  800,000  franks  ;  the  preparations  for  which  obstructed  the 
public  for  several  days,  and  which  cost  subsequently  as  much  to  undo  them 
as  they  had  cost  m  their  construction.  I  proved,  that  with  these  foolish 
expenses  they  might  have  erected  durable  and  magnificent  monuments.' 
— (Las  Cases,  Memoires  de  Sainte-Helene.) 

**  Duclos,  in  his  Considerations  on  Manners,  has  represented,  with  great 
fidelity,  the  character  of  the  French.  *  The  great  defect  of  the  French 
character,'  says  he,  *  is  to  be  always  young ;  by  which  circumstance  it  it 
often  amiable,  but  TaT«\y  alAaA^.    \v  \a.%  ^xqmI  uo  ripe  manhood,  bot 
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paM6t  from  youth  directly  to  old  age.  Oar  talents  of  OTory  deacription 
appear  early.  We  neglect  them  for  a  long  time  by  diaaipation,  and  scarcely 
do  we  commence  to  turn  them  to  accomit  before  their  time  is  past.* 

**  The  extreme  lightness  of  the  French,  arising  in  part  from  the  email 
^erelopeflient  of  Cautiousness,  has  been  signalized  by  Jean  Jacc^ues  Rous- 
seau. -"'-IIm  French,'  says  this  great  writer,  *  have  a  manner  of  mteresting 
tlieiBMlTft  'about  you  which  deceives  more  than  words.  The  fulsome 
conaaliflNlilt  of  the  Swiss  can  impose  only  on  blockheads :  the  manners 
of  tOB  Ttmch  are  more  seductive,  because  they  are  more  simple.  One 
would  believe  that  they  do  not  tell  you  all  that  they  would  wish  to  do  for 
you,  in  order  to  cause  you  the  more  agreeable  surprise.  I  shall  say  more ; 
they  are  not  false  in  their  demonstrations ;  they  are  naturally  oflicious, 
humane,  benevolent,  and  even,  whatever  n»y  be  said  on  the  aubject,  more 
true  than  any  other  nation ;  but  they  are  volatile  and  light :  they  really  feel 
the  sentiment  which  they  express,  but  that  sentiment  goes  as  it  came.  In 
:liito-  act  of  speaking  to  you  they  are  full  of  interest  about  you.  When 
Aey  see  you  no  more — they  forget  you.  Nothing  is  permanent  in  their 
affections :  everything  with  them  is  the  work  of  the  moment.* — (Rous- 
seau, Confessions,) 

"  The  great  developement  of  the  sense  for  what  is  fine  in  the  arts, 
combined  with  the  faculties  of  Form,  Imitation,  Ideality,  and  the  sense  of 
construction  in  general,  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  crania  of  the  French, 
explain  why  they  are  the  first  people  in  Europe  for  the  finish  and  exquisite 
taste  of  their  manufactured  articles.  There  is  nothmg  comparable  to  the 
productions  of  manual  labour  in  France.  It  is  to  the  same  faculties  that 
we  must  attribute  the  high  superiority  of  the  French  as  painters  and 
statuaries. 

*'Two  faculties,  the  organs  of  which  are  largely  developed  in  the  French, 
Love  of  Approbation  and  GombatiVeness,  coincide  exactly  with  their 
character.  The  desire  of  being  approved---of  putting  itself  forward,  is 
incontestibly  the  portion  of  our  nation.  If  this  desire  be  united  to  ener« 
getic  reflecting  faculties,  it  may  give  rise  to  great  results,  because  it  ope- 
rates as  a  spur  to  the  other  powers.  If  not  so  combined,  it  produces  only 
abuses.  The  man  who  possesses  only  vanity,  seeks  bv  all  possible  means 
to  give  himself  the  appearance  of  merit  and  of  knowledge.  This  accounts 
for  that  excessive  love  of  the  Frendi  for  titles,  for  cordons,  and  all  those 
baubles  which  impose  j9n  nobody  but  blockheads  and  the  most  superficial 
of  mankind.  To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed  all  those  plots,  those 
cabals,  and  those  miserable  intrigues  which,  in  France,  reign  in  the  bo- 
soms of  all  learned  societies.  It  is  the  oiibridled  desire  to  be  spoken  about 
which  creates  the  coteries,  and  strikes  with  a  mortal  blow  every  kind  of 
honourable  emulation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  how  many  faults 
the  sentiment  of  vanity  has  produced  in  France,  and  with  how  many 
misfortunes  it  has  inundated  this  fine  nation,  which  would  do  well,  as 
Napoleon  remarked,  to  exchange  its  vanity  for  pride. 

"  Courage,  the  other  distinctive  faculty  of  the  French,  fs  too  well 
known  to  be  insisted  on.  The  French  have  already  afforded  every  proof 
of  bravery  which  a  nation  can  exhibit.  ■ 

**  I  have  said  that  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  that  is  to  say,  the  faculty 
which  disposes  us  to  respect  men  and  things,  is  little  developed  in  the 
French.  It  is  to  this  deficiency  of  developement  that  the  want  of  religion, 
nearly  general  m  France,  falls  to  be  attributed.  To  the  same  cause  must 
be  ascribed  the  destruction  and  neglect  of  a  multitude  of  monuments,  for 
which  other  nations  exhibit  a  kinciof  worship.  In  France,  and  particu- 
larly in  Paris,  a  great  number  of  extremely  cunowa  eA\fkft*%  «i\%Xj^tiWcv. 
to,  and  renented  by,  foreigners,  of  wluch  tVie  '\ii\\«L>A\A.\i\A  oil  ^>»  ^^^^^^i^ 
know  nothing.    Speaking  generally,  we  ma^  la^,  ^V  vi«rf^a2B%  ^w» 
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presents  a  character  of  antiquity  is  displeasing  to  the  French.  The  low 
degree  of  veneration,  united  to  the  great  developement  of  the  talent  of 
discrimination,  or  of  combination,  produces  among  the  French  that  lo?e 
of  sarcasm  and  of  raillery  which  attacks  all  without  distinction  of  rank, 
merit,  or  fortune.  This  spirit  generally  manifests  itself  under  the  form  of 
caricatures,  which  is  easily  to  be  conceived  when  we  attend  to  the  great 
developement  of  the  organs  of  Constructiveness  and  Form  in  the 
French. 

**  The  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  French  and  Germans 
in  the  organs  of  Alimentiveness  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the 
two  nations  in  sobriety.  After  the  Spaniards,  no  nation  in  Europe  is 
more  sober  than  the  French,  while  the  Germans  are  essentially  great 
feeders.  Among  a  pretty  considerable  number  of  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  same  hospital  at  Caen,  I  have  observed 
that  a  remarkable  difference  existed  among  them  in  regard  to  the  faculty 
in  question.  A  light  soup,  some  fruit,  or  a  little  meat  were  sufficient  for 
the  Spaniards  ;  the  repast  of  the  French  consisted  of  three-fourths  of  the 
portion  ;  while  the  Germans  swallowed  the  whole  allowance,  and  continu- 
ally complained  that  they  did  not  receive  enough  of  meat  and  of  potatoes. 
Every  time  I  happened  to  pass  the  wards  where  the  Gremaiis  were  j^aced, 
I  was  certain  to  be  assailed  by  the  words flesht fleskf  sir!* 

**  The  organs  of  Wonder  and  Imitation,  largely  developed  in  the  French, 
contribute  to  distinguish  them  from  other  nations.  This  combination 
explains  why  all  that  is  new  strikes  them,  and  also  their  eagerness  to 
reproduce  it.  Who  can  calculate  the  varieties  in  the  forms  of  French 
dress  even  within  a  single  age.  These  changes  frequently  have  relation 
to  extraordinary  personages  or  events.  From  the  extreme  developement 
of  Imitation  in  the  French,  their  marked  gesticulations  arise.  Every 
class  has  its  own,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  every  one  repeats  it  as  one 
learns  a  form  of  politeness.  Under  the  influence  of  Imitation,  Love  of 
Approbation,  and  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  French  are  to  some  extent 
mannerists  ;  but  with  taste  and  ease,  and  without  awkwardness.  Although 
the  English  attempt  to  ridicule  our  nation  on  this  account,  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  try  to  imitate  us,  although  not  very  successfully.  Although 
the  reflecting  organs  are  in  general  only  moderately  developed  in  the 
French,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect  appear  among  them. 
No  nation  in  Europe  has  furnished  so  many  men  distinguished  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  philosophy  as  France  ;  and  if  we  reflect  that  instruction  is 
little  diffused  in  this  country,  we  may  believe  that  the  number  of  superior 
men  would  otherwise  have  been  still  more  considerable."     P.  487. 

**  During  my  stay  in  London,  I  went  almost  every  Sunday  to  the 
churches.  The  result  of  my  remarks  may  be  shortly  stated.  Considered 
generally,  the  size  of  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  do  nut  differ 
much  from  that  of  the  Parisian  heads  :t  in  particular  points  the  differences 
are  very  striking.  In  equal  numbers,  the  reflective  faculties  are  more 
developed  in  London  than  in  Paris  ;  and  the  same  rule  holds  in  regaid  to 
Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  Self-Esteom.  The  organ  of  Alimentiveness 
is  larger  in  the  English,  and  to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  their  love  of 
suirituous  liquors.  Drunkenness  is  the  predominant  vice  of  the  English." 
l)r.  Vimont  quotes  from  Bulwer's  *'  England  and  the  Enelish  "  the  num- 
ber of  persons  entering  gin-shops  within  certain  periods  ^  time,  and  adds, 
'*  the  Scotch,  and  particulariy  the  Irish,  appear  to  be  greatly  ^addicted  to 
spirituous  liquors.     I  have  never  spoken  to  an  Irishman  v^ho  has  not 

♦  The  organ  in  question  was  little  developed  in  the  heads  of  five  Spanish 
pnaonen  who  died  in  France. 
t  According  to  my  ob8eTvaX\OTv\\\e\ATv^Qiu\A«j^&ar«laer^er.<--0.  C. 
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assured  me  that  idleness,  and  particularly  drankenoefs,  were  the  dominant 
vices  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  population."*    P.  489. 

**  The  organs  of  Number  are  larger,  while  the  organs  of  Constructive- 
nessy  Form,  and  of  beauty  in  the  arts  are  smaller  in  the  i^nglish  than  in 
the  French."    P.  490. 

The  Phrenological.  Journal^  vol.  Tiii.,  pp.  2S9  and  424,  contains  a 
valuable  Essay,  by  Mr.  Robert  Ooz,  on  the  character  of  the  Esquimaux, 
illustimtad  by  figures  of  their  skulls.  In  that  work  a  variety  df  additional 
illastmtions  of  the  relation  between  national  character  and  natural  deve- 
lopement  of  brain  will  be  found. 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INCLUDING  DEVELOPEMENT 
'    OF  BRAIN  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  STATISTICAL  INQUI- 
RIES INTO  THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  ANIMAL, 
MORAL,  AND  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  OF  MAN. 

The  European  public  has  recently  taken  a  great  and  commendable 
interest  in  moral  statistics ;  and  in  France  several  valuable  works  have 
been  published  on  the  subject.  I  have  perused,  with  much  interest,  the 
^  Essai  sur  la  Statistique  Morale  de  la  France,  par  Mons.  A.  M.  Guerry,"t 
and  Moos.  Quetelet^s  work  **  Sur  L* Homme  et  le  developpement  de  ses 
facult6s,  ou  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale."!  The  object  of  all  works  on 
moral  statistics  should  be  to  bring  to  light  the  causes  of  human  happiness 
and  misery,  with  a  view  to  enable  mankind  to  increase  the  former  and 
diminish  the  latter.  Tables  showing  the  average  weight  and  strength  of 
the  body  at  different  ages  ;  the  average  weight  of  children  of  different 
ages  employed  in  manufactures  compared  with  that  of  children  not  so 
employed  ;  the  average  strength  of  men  and  women  at  different  ages  ; 
the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  and  of  inspirations  of  the  lungs  in  a 
minute  ;  and  other  similar  facts,  all  founded  on  observations  made  on  nu- 
merous individuals,  and  reduced  to  average  results,  are  interesting  and  - 
useful,  because  the  facts  brought  to  light  may  direct  the  efforts  of  society 
in  devising  circumstances  calculated  to  promote  the  increase  of  valuable 
qualities,  and  to  abate  that  of  tendencies  which  are  injurious.  But  great 
difficulties  present  themselves  when  an  estimate  is  attempted  to  be  made, 
in  a  similar  way,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  man,  founded 
on  mental  manifestations  alone,  without  reference  to  the  cerebral  deve- 
lopement  of  the  individuals  observed.  Mons.  Quetelet,  for  example,  in 
pursuing  his  inquiries  into  the  developement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  man,  presents  tables  of  the  number  of  plays  of  the  first  rank 
produced  by  authors  of  different  ages  in  France  and  in  England  ;  tables 
t)f  the  numbers  of  insane  in  relation  to  the  population  in  several  countries 
of  Europe  ;  tables  of  the  numbers  of  suicides  ;  of  men  who  have  fallen 
in  duels  ;  and  of  criminals.  He  exhibits  also  in  bis  tables  the  influence 
of  Education,  of  Professions,  of  Seasons,  of  Climates,  and  of  Sex  on  the 
tendency  to  crime  ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  the  insufficiency 
of  this  information  to  lead  to  practical  results,  when  the  laws  of  organiza- 
tion in  relation  to  the  brain  are  not  taken  into  account. 

*  Idleness  is  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  country  is  occupied  by  a  dense  population  belonging  to  the  lower  ranks, 
reared  on  small  patches  of  land,  and  it  is  nearly  destitute  of  capital,  of  manu- 
factures, and  otmiddle  and  higher  classes ;  the  consequence  oi  which  is,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  cannot  get  work,  although  anxious  to  obtain 
it.  They  are  idle  of  necessity,  therefore,  and  not  from  inclinatioii.  WlxeTL 
they  come  to  England  or  Scotland,  and  obtain  emplo^metA^XVwe^  w^  «iXx«cck.^^ 
ectjKe  and  industrious  labourers. — G.  C. 

f  Paris,  1832,  %  Y^t\»^  \^^. 
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The  following  table,  for  example,  represents  the  nomber  of  insane  in 
relation  to  the  whole  population  in  several  countries  in  Europe  : 


Countries. 

Population. 

Insane. 

Numbers  of  the 
Population  to 
each  Insane. 

Norway, 

England, 

Wales, 

Scotland,  (1825,) 

New  York,  (1821,).  ..... 

France,  (approximation,)    .    . 

1,051,318 

12,700,000 

817,148 

2,093,454 

1,606,458 
80,000,000 

1,900 

16,222 

896 

3,652 

2,240 

80,000 

651 
788 
911 
ff78 
721 
1,000 

**  In  Norway,"  continues  M.  Quetelet,  "  the  idiots  constitute  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  the  insane,  and  one-half  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 
It  is  the  great  number  of  idiots  which  renders  the  number  of  insane  in 
Scotland  so  large  compared  with  the  number  in  England.  It  is  generally 
observed  that  in  the  mountains  there  are  more  idiots  than  in  the  plains ; 
and  in  plains  devoted  to  agriculture  there  are  more  idiots  than  in  cities. 
In  France  and  New  York  the  number  of  idiots  is  inconsiderable."  ' 

The  superabundance  of  idiots  in  Norway  and  Scotland  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  :  istt  To  the  coldness  and  damp- 
ness of  the  climate.  The  remedy  for  this  would  be  draining  and  improv- 
ing the  soil,  building  warmer  houses,  and  providing  better  clothing  for  the 
people.  Or,  2(2Zy,  To  the  imperfect  nourishment  of  the  people.  To 
remove  this  cause,  we  should  prescribe  the  introduction  of  capital  and 
industry.  Or,  3(2Zy,  To  the  intermarriages  of  near  relations  for  successive 
generations,  arising  from  a  thin  population  scattered  over  a  ereat  extent 
of  territory.  To  remedy  this  evil,  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  functions 
and  laws  of  health  of  the  brain  would  be  necessary,  with  the  inculcation 
of  the  duty  of  their  extending  the  sphere  of  their  alliances.  Railroads 
and  steam-boats,  by  extending  the  circle  of  social  intercourse,  may  tend 
to  remove  this  cause. 

That  this  last  is  probably  one  great  cause  of  the  evil  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  facts :  Mr.  Brown,  factor  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  had  charge,  for  a  number  of  years,  of  several  of  the  smaller  islands 
lying  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  told  me  that  he  found,  by  a  census, 
that  the  number  of  idiots,  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  was  greater 
in  the  islands  than  in  the  main  land,  which  he  attributed  to  intermarriages 
of  near  relations,  resulting  from  their  insular  situation.  Secondly,  Among 
the  royal,  noble,  and  aristocratical  families  of  Europe,  who .  frequently 
marry  near  blood-relations,  idiots  are  generally  said  to  be  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  their  total  numbers  than  among  persons  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life.  Thirdly,  The  inhabitants  of  cities  have  a  wider  range  of 
choice,  and  in  general  are  less  given  to  marrying  with  blood-relations  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  and  the  fact,  that  fewer  idiots  are  produced 
among  them,  supports  the  principle  here  contended  for.  It  is  not  enough, 
therefore,  for  practical  purposes,  to  know  the  proportion  of  idiots  to  Uie 
general  population.  We  must  discover  the  causes  of  idiocy  before  they 
can  be  abated  ;  and  as  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  every  one  of 
them  will  be  found  to  affect  directly  or  indirectly  its  size  or  its  condition. 
These  statistical  tables,  therefore,  should  embrace  facts  relative  to  tho 
size  and  condition  of  the  brain  in  the  insane,  and  exhibit  statements  of  all 
causes,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  known  to  act  injuriously  on  its 
developement  and  activity. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  the  importance 
of  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  foregoing  table,  even  regarding  them 
merely  as  facts  apart  from  any  opinions  regarding  their  causes.  To  know 
the  existence  and  magnilude  oi  siXi'}  ^n^\a  >b\v&^^  step  toward  the  inves- 
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Itetion  and  erentaal  removal  of  its  causet ;  and  the  pabltc  ia  deeply 
indebted  to  statistical  observers  for  presentung  the  ^thenomena  of  the 
moral  world  in  tanffible  masses,  measurable  by  figures,  and  capable  of 
beinff  generally  understood.  All  I  intend  to  say  is,  diat  the  size,  form, 
and  Taws  of  action  of  the  brain  form  essential  elements  in  any  rational 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  with  a  view  to  remove 
tham ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  negieeted  as,  through  their  ignorance 
!«id  prejudices,  they  have  hitherto  been. 

Tne  Statistics  of  Grime  have  been  treated  in  great  detail  by  ^e  authors 
%efore-named.  Mods.  Quetelet  presents  us  with  the  following  table 
relative  to  Crime  in  France  : 


73  J         T 


<^ 


1826, 

1827, 
1828, 
1829, 


Total, 


^Mll 


6968 
6929 
7S96 
7373 


28,686  17,610 


■s 


V 

o 


4348 
4236 
4661 
4476 


(i_i  OB  Mn^ 


« 


4457 
4598 
4307 
4321 


4463 


62 
61 
61 
61 


61 


Accused  of  crimes 


against 

the 
person. 


1907 
1911 
1844 
1791 


7453 


against 
proper- 
ty. 


5081 
5018 
5652 
5682 


{21,238 


d 
o 

S. 


2.7 
2.6 
8.0 
8.1 


**  Thus,"  says  Mons.  Quetelet,  "  although  we  do  not  yet  possess  the 
statistical  returns  for  1830,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  find  for  that 
year  also  1  person  accused  out  of  about  every  4463  inhabitants,  and  61 
condemned  out  of  each  100  accused.  This  probability  becomes  less  for 
1831,  and  less  for  the  succeeding  years.  We  are  in  the  same  condition 
for  estimating,  by  the  results  of  the  past,  the  facts  which  we  shall  see 
realized  in  the  future.  This  possibility  of  assigning  beforehand  the  num- 
ber of  the  accused  and  condemned  which  should  occur  in  a  country,  is 
calculated  to  lead  to  serious  reflections^  since  it  involves  the  fate  of  seve- 


Intellectual 
condition  of 
the  Accused. 


Accused  of  crimes  gainst  p; 
/ ^ s  perty  to 


Incapable  of 
reading  and 
writing. 
Capable  of 
rea,ding   or 
wnting  im- 
perfecuy. 
Capable   of 
reading  and 
writing  we"_ 
Having  re-  ' 
ceived  a  su- 
{►erioreduca' 
tion  in  this 
first  degree,. 


I'otal, 


1828  and  1829, 


against 

the 
person. 


2072 

1001 

400 

80 


8653 


against 
proper- 
ty. 


6617 
2804 
1108 

206 


Number  of 
crimes  a^ 

T0-\ 

perty  for 
one  crime 
against  the 
person 


10,736 


3.2 


2.8 


2.8 


2.6 


}830  and  1881, 


Number  of 
crimes  a- 
Accusedofcrimeslgainst  pro- 
perty for 
against    against  one  crime 
the       proper-  against  the 
person.      ty.      |   person 


3.0 


2184 


1088 


408 


186* 


8710 


6786 


2840 


1047 


184 


8.1 

2.8 
2.6 

1.4 


lQff» 


t 


%» 


*  The  number  of  accused  in  this  daaa  is  mcreaaed  'm  coumqc^wm 
of  political  events,  and  of  Crimea  against  lihe  g^ate.' 
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ral  thousands  of  human  beings,  who  are  impelled,  as  h  were,  by  an  ino- 
f istible  necessity,  to  the  bars  of  the  tribunals,  and  toward  the  sentence! 
of  condemnation  which  there  await  them.  These  conclusions  flow  di- 
rectly from  the  principle  already  so  often  stated  in  this  work,  that  effects 
are  in  proportion  to  tneir  causes,  and  that  the  effects  remain  the  same  if 
the  causes  which  have  produced  them  do  not  vary.'** 

In  the  section  entitled,  *'  On  the  influence  of  Instruction,  of  Professions, 
and  of  Climate  on  the  tendency  to  Crime,''  Mons.  Quetelet  presents  the 
preceding  table,  t 

Tables  are  also  given  in  the  same  form  for  each  department  of  France 
and  Belgium,  and  Mons.  Quetelet  sums  up  the  results  in  the  following 
words  \X 

'*  1.  The  greatest  number  of  crimes  against  persons  and  property  take 
place  in  the  departments  which  traverse  or  border  on  the  Rhone,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Seine,  at  least  in  their  navigable  portions. 

•**  2.  The  smallest  number  of  crimes  against  persons  and  property  are 
committed  in  the  central  departments  of  France,  in  those  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  west,  toward  the  ocean,  from  the  Lower  Alps  to  the  Channel, 
and  those  which  traverse  toward  the  north,  the  Somme,  the  Oise,  and  the 
Meuse. 

"  8.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  neighbouring  depai-tments 
show,  other  things  beins  equal,  a  more  marked  tendency  toward  crimes 
against  the  person,  and  the  northern  part  of  France  toward  crimes  against 
property. 

**  After  having  established  these  facts,  if  we  seek  to  mount  up  to  the 
causes  which  produce  them,  we  are  at  once  arrested  by  numerous  obsta- 
cles. Indeed,  the  causes  which  influence  crimes  are  so  numerous  and  so 
various,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  assign  to  each  its  due  degree 
of  importance.  It  frequently  happens,  also,  that  causes  which  appeared 
highly  influential,  disappear  before  others,  to  which  one  scarcely  dedicated 
a  thought  at  first.  I  have  particularly  experienced  this  in  actual  research- 
es. Perhaps  I  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  influence  generally 
allowed  to  education  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  the  propensity  to  crime. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  common  error  on  this  subject  arises  from  the 
expectation  of  finding  less  crime  in  a  country  because  more  children  in  it 
are  sent  to  school,  or  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the  common  people 
are  capable  of  reading  and  writing.  Account  should  rather  be  taken  of 
the  extent  of  moral  instruction  ;  because  frequently  the  education  which 
is  received  in  schools  affords  only  additional  facilities  for  committing 
crime."^  "  Poverty  also  is  generally  regarded  as  leading  to  crime ; 
nevertheless,  the  depa^tntent  dA  la.  CreusCy  one  of  the  poorest  in  France, 
is  that  which  presents,  in  every  respect,  the  greatest  morality.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  Low  Countries  the  most  moral  province  is  that  of  Luxem- 
bourg, where  the  greatest  poverty  reigns.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  the  word  poverty — which  is  used  here  in  a  sense 
that  may  be  regarded  as  improper.  A  province  is  not  poor  because  it 
contains  less  wealth  than  another,  if  its  inhabitants,  like  those  in  Luxem- 
bourg, are  sober  and  active.  If,  by  their  labour,  they  succeed  in  providing 
securely  for  their  wants  and  satisfying  their  taste,  (which  are  the  more 
moderate  in  respect  that  inequality  of  fortune  is  less  common,  and  offers 
fewer  temptations,)  they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  enjoyhig  a  modest 

♦  Sur  L'Homme,  &c.,  tome  ii.,  p.  168.         f  Lib,  Cit.,  tome  li.,  p.  176. 

X  Lib.  Cit.,  tome  ii.,  p.  197. 

+  "  Mons.  Guerry  has  arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  with  me  at  similar 
conclusions,  in  his  Essay  *  Sur  la  Statistique  Morale  de  la  France,'  p.  51, 
and  he  has  expressed  iViem  ue^iTVY  ^xv  the  same  terms.  The  results  have  beea 
obtained  also  m  £ng\and,viLGeTtsAsv'5,v{A'\x!L^^^Ta\edState«.'' 
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competence.  Poverty  makes  itself  felt  in  provinces  where  great  richei 
are  amassed,  as  in  Flanders,  Holland,  the  department  of  the  Seine,  &,c., 
and,  above  all,  in  manufacturing  countries,  where,  by  the  least  political 
commotion  or  obstruction  in  the  usual  outlets  of  commerce,  thousands  of 
individuals  pass  suddenly  from  a  state  of  comfort  to  one  of  misery.  The 
rapid  transitions  from  one  state  to  another  sive  birth  to  crime  ;  especially 
if  the  individuals  who  suffer  are  surrounded  by  objects  of  temptation,  ancl 
find  themselves  excited  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  luxury,  and  of  an 
inequality  of  fortune,  which  drives  them  to  despair." 

**  It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  distinctions  to  be  made  in  this 
study,  is  that  of  the  d^erent  races  of  men  who  inhabit  the  country  which 
we  have  under  our  consideration.  It  is,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  of 
the  highest  importance,  although  it  is  not  that  which  first  presents  itself 
to  our  observation."  These  are  wise  and  profound  remarks,  and  I  com- 
mend Mons.  Quetelet  for  having  directed  attention  to  them,  which  he  does 
by  quoting  the  following  passages  from  Malte  Brunts  Precis  de  la  Geo- 
graphic Universclle,  livre  159 1  "The  population  of  France,"  says  Malte 
Brun,  "  belongs  to  three  principal  races :  the  CcltiCf  which  constitutes 
nearly  three-fifths  of  its  inhabitants ;  tlie  GermaniCt  which  coiAprehends 
those  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Flanders,  of  Alsace,  and  of  a  part  of  Lor- 
raine ;  and  the  Pek^^'an,  (named  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  Phemdan^)  spread 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Corsica.  Changes 
of  manners  and  the  progress  of  civilization  may  alter  the  character  of 
a  people,  but  may  not  change  it  entirely."  Mons.  Quetelet  proceeds 
to  remark,  that  if  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  chart  representing  crimes 
against  the  person,  this  distinction  of  races  makes  itself  felt  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  ^*  We  see  that  the  Pelasgian  race,  spread  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Corsica,  is  particularly  addicted  to  crimes 
against  the  person.  Among  the  German  race,  which  extends  over  AlB&cOt 
the  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  part  of  Lorraine,  and  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  the  dense  population  and  abundance  of  property  afford  more 
opportunities  for  committing  crime,  and  where  the  general  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  more  frequently  occasions. excesses,  there  are  generally  a 
great  number  of  crimes  against  both  property  and  person.  The  Batavians 
and  the  Prisons,  who  also  belong  to  the  German  race,  are  addicted  par- 
ticularly to  crimes  against  property.  Finally,  the  Celtic  race  appears  to 
be  the  most  moral  of  the  three  which  we  have  considered,  especially  in 
regard  to  crimes  against  the  person.  It  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
France,  and  the  Wsdloon  portioo  of  Belgium,  it  appears,  moreover,  that 
frontier  countries,  where  the  races  are  intermixed,  where  there  is  generatlv 
more  agitation,  and  where  lines  of  custom-house  officers  are  established, 
axe  the  most  liable  to  demoralization." 

These  remarks  are  deficient  in  precision,  arising  probably  from  imperfect 
knowledge  in  the  author  of  the  mental  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
different  races.  In  estimating  these  qualities  independently  of  cerebral 
organization,  we  are  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  expressing  mere  general 
ideas  in  vague  language,  instead  of  stating  positive  facts  wiu  philosophical 
precision.  Mentd  differences  arise  from  differences  in  cerebral  size  and 
proportions,  and  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  dispositions  is  funda- 
mental ;  that  is  to  say,  it  determines  the  effect  of  external  circumstances ; 
and  the  real  operation  of  these  on  the  mental  manifestations  cannot  be 
understood  until  the  developement  of  the  brain  of  the  individual  exposed 
to  them  be  comprehended.  Individuals  possessing  a  predominating  de- 
velopement of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  like  Melancthon,  (p.  86,) 
or  Eustache,  (p.  87,)  rise  superior  to  circumstances.  No  condition  could 
be  more  unfavourable  to  virtuous  conduct  than  that  of  £ustache,  when  he 
was  a  slave,  associated  with  slares  engaged  in  a  war  of  extermination 
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againit  their  masters  ;  yet  such  was  the  presenitig  power  of  a  high  moral 
and  intellectaal  or^nization,  that  he  nobly  discharged  his  duty  to  both 
belligerents,  and  triumphed  over  temptations  which  would  have  proved 
irresistible  to  a  less  favourably  constituted  brain.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  are  remaorkably  deficient,  and  those 
of  the  propensities  predominate,  no  external  circumstances  short  of  phy- 
sical restraint  are  sufficient  to  preserve  the  individual  from  vicious  prac- 
tices. The  heads  of  Hare,  p.  85,  Gottfried,  p.  86,  and  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  p.  181,  are  examples  of  this  combination,  and  their  lives  show  an 
iqppetite  for  atrocious  crime,  which  sought  its  own  gratification  in  circum- 
stances the  most  dissimilar.  It  is  only  on  brains  in  which  the  three  resions 
of  propensity,  sentiment,  and  intellect  are  nearly  equally  balance^  (of 
which  Maxwell's  head,  p.  412,  is  a  specimen,)  that  external  circumstances 

I  produce  a  powerful  and  decided  influence.  All  inquiries  into  the  deve- 
opement  of  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties  of  nations,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  influence  of  the  brain  is  omitted,  must  necessarily  be 
defective ;  and  as  this  fact  is  one  of  great  importance^  I  beg  leave  to 
support  it  by  means  of  documents  printed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV., 
being  Testimonials  presented  in  1836  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenaie  to  Lord 
Glenelg,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  induce  bis  lordship  to 
employ  Phrenology  in  the  classification  of  criminals. 

At  the  time  when  I  publish  this  edition  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
that  representation  ;  but  the  time  must  come  when  facts  such  as  are  here 
expounded  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  conduct  of  practical  men. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  PHRENOLOGY  CONSIDERED. 

Having  now  Considered  the  elements  of  Phrenology,  I  shall  notice 
briefly  some  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it.  These  shall 
be  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  actual  oj^nents,  and  an 
answer  shall  be  subjoined. 

Objection. — ^The  idea  of  ascribing  diflerent  faculties  to  different  parts  of 
the  brain  is  not  new.  Many  authors  did  so  before  Dr.  Gall ;  but  their  sys- 
tems have  fallen  into  disrepute,  which  proves  that  the  doctrine  i^  not  true. 

Answer, — Dr.  Gall  himself  has  called  the  attention  of  philosophers  to 
the  fact,  that  the  idea  alluded  to  is  very  ancient :  he  has  given  a  history 
of  previous  opinions  concerning  the  functions  of  Uie  brain  ;  and  shown 
that  different  functions  have  been  attributed  to  diflferent  parts  of  it  for 
centuries  past,  while  he  has  assigned  reasons  for  these  ideas  falling  into 
oblivion.  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  his  works  does  the  same  ;  and,  in  the  Phre- 
nological Journal,  No.  vii.,  Art.  8,  "  An  Historical  Notice  of  early  Opi- 
nions concerning  the  Brain  *'  is  given,  accompanied  with  a  plate  of  the  head, 
showing  it  marked  out  into  different  organs  in  1663  :  it  is  copied  on  page 
40  of  this  work.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  rnoae  of  proceed- 
ing of  prior  authors  and  that  of  Dr.  Gall  is  so  great,  that  the  difleront 
results  are  accounted  for.  Former  speculators  assigned  to  certain  mental 
faculties  local  situations  in  the  brain,  on  account  of  the  supposed  aptitude 
of  the  place  to  the  faculty.  Common  sense,  for  example,  was  placed  in 
the  forehead,  because  it  was  near  the  eyes  and  nose  ;  while  memory  was 
lodged  in  the  cerebellum,  because  it  lay  like  a  store-house  behind,  to 
receive  and  accommodate  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  till  required  to  be 
brought  forth  for  use.  This  was  not  philosophy.  It  was  the  human  ima- 
gination constructing  man,  instead  of  the  intellect  observing  hoir  the 
Creator  had  constituted  him.  Dr.  Gall  acted  on  different  principles.  '  Ha 
did  not  assume  any  mental  faculties,  and  neither  did  he  assign  them  habi- 
tetions  in  the  brain  according  to  his  own.foncy.  On  the  contrary,  be 
observed,  firsts  the  mauieslaXvoxa  q&  m«ii\x^  \s^«cw\a  vqjI  dia^oeiUtta ;  andy 
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iBcondtyt  the  form  of  brain  which  accompanied  each  of  these  when  strong 
and  weak.  He  simply  reported  what  Nature  had  done.  There  is  the 
same  difference  between  his  method  of  proceedmg  and  that  of  prior 
authors,  as  between  those  of  Des  Cartes  and  Newton  ;  and  hence  it  is 
equally  intelligible,  why  he  should  be  successful  in  discovering  truth, 
while  they  invented  only  ingenious  errors. 

Objection. — It  is  admitted  by  phrenologists,  that  the  functions  of  some 
parts  of  the  brain  are  undiscovered ;  when  these  are  found  out,  they  may 
give  a  new  view  of  the  uses  of  the  parts  to  which  certain  functions  are 
now  ascribed,  and,  therefore,  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  on  the 
subject  in  the  present  state  of  phrenological  observations,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  all  correct. 

Aiutoer. — Each  organ  will  always  manifest  its  own  faculty,  whatever 
discoveries  may  be  made  in  regard  to  other  organs.  The  direction  may 
be  modified,  but  the  function  will  remain  unaltered.     See  page  405. 

Objection. — It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  mind  has  thirty-five 
faculties;  why  not  fifty-five  1  or  a  hundred  and  fivel  Besides,  the 
phrenologists  have  been  continually  altering  the  number. 

Answer. — As  well  it  may  be  said  to  be  absurd,  that  we  should  possess 
exactly  five  senses ;  why  not  ten,  or  fifteen  1  The  phrenologists  deny 
all  responsibility  for  the  number  of  the  faculties.  They  admit  neither 
fewer  nor  a  greater  number  than  they  find  manifested  in  nature.  Be- 
sides,' authors  on  mental  philosophy  admit  as  many,  and  some  more,  facul- 
ties than  the  phrenologists.  Lord  Karnes*  for  example,  admits  twenty 
of  the  phrenological  faculties ;  while  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  system, 
ascribes  Tncre  faculties  to  the  mind  than  are  enumerated  in  the  phrenolo- 
gical works.*  The  increase  of  the  number  ef  the  phrenological  Acuities 
IS  easily  accounted  for.  It  has  invariably  been  stated,  that  the  functions 
of  certain  portions  of  the  brain  remain  to  be  discovered ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion-as this  discovery  proceeds,  the  list  of  mental  powers  will  necessarily 
be  augmented. 

Objection. — "  On  opening  the  skull,  ?md  examining  the  brain  toward 
the  surface,  where  the  organs  are  said  to  be  situated,  it  seems  to  require  no 
•mall  share  of  creative  fancy  to  see  anything  more  than  a  number  of  almost 
flimilar  convolutions,  all  composed  of  cineritious  and  medullary  substance, 
very  nearly  in  the  same  proportions,  and  all  exhibiting  as  little  difference 
in  their  form  and  structure  as  the  convolutions  of  the  intestine."  "  No 
phrenologist  has  ever  yet  observed  tihe  supposed  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween them ;  and  no  phrenologist,  therefore,  has  ventured,  in  the  course 
of  his  dissections,  to  divide  a  hemisphere  of  the  brain  accurately  into  any 
such  number  of  well-marked  and  specific  organs." 

This  objection  was  urged  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Barclay,  and  is  answered 
at  full  length^by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions.  A 
summary  only  of  his  observations  can  be  introduced  here.  First,  Although 
the  objection  were  literally  true,  it  is  not  relevant ;  because  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted principle  of  physiology,  that  the  form  and  structure  of  an  orgto 
are  not  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  functions ;  no  man  who  saw  an 
oye,  an  ear,  or  a  nostril,  for  the  first  time,  (supposing  it  were  possible 
.  for  a  man  to  be  so  situated,)  could,  merely  by  loiaikiiiff  at  it,  infer  its  uses. 
The  most  expert  anatomist  had  looked  frequently  and  long  upon  a  bundle 
of  nervous  fibres,  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath,  without  discovering  that 
one  set  of  them  Was  the  organ  of  voluntary  motion,  and  another  that  of 
feeling ;  on  the  contrary,  from  their  similarity  of  appearance,  these  nerves 
had,  for  ages,  been  regarded  as  possessing  similar  functions.  Neverthe- 
less, Sir  C.  Bell  tfnd  Magondie  have  demonstrated,  by  experiment,  that 
they  possess  the  distinct  functions  of  feeling  and  motion,     Sir  C.  Bell 

*  See  answer  to  Mr.  Jeff^y  in  Pkrenohgieal  Jsutfudf  vol.  iv.,  p.  30. 
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hu,  mora  recentlj,  proved,  that  another  nenre,  the  Dte  of  ,wfaidi  nobody 
had  conjectured  from  its  structure,  serves  to  convey  to  the  brain  intima^ 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  muscles,  so  that  there  is  now  evidence  of  the 
muscular  system  bein^  supplied  with  three  distinct  sets  of  nerves^  having 
separate  functions,  which  was  never  conjectured  from  appearances.  These 
discoveries  are  discussed  on  p.  65.  ft  may,  therefore,  competently  be 
proved,  by  observation,  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  distinct  func- 
tions, althoogh  it  were  true  that  nodififerencc  of  structure  could  be  perceived. 

But,  2dlyt  it  is  not  the  fact  that  difference  of  appearance  is  not  dis- 
coverable. It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  anterior,  the  middle,  and  pos- 
terior lobes  of  the  human  brain  from  each  other ;  and,  were  they  shown 
separately  to  a  skilful  phrenological  anatomist,  he  would  never  take  one 
for  the  other.  The  mental  manifestations  are  so  different,  according  as 
one  or  other  of  these  lobes  predominates  in  size,  that  there  is,  even  in 
this  case,  ample  room  for  establishing  the  fundamental  proposition,  that 
different  faculties  are  connected  with  different  parts  of  Uie  brain.  Far- 
ther, many  of  the  organs  differ  so  decidedly  m  appearance,  that  they 
could  be  pointed  out  by  it  alone.  Dr.  Spunheim  says,  that  he  *'  ahould 
never  confound  the  or^an  of  Amativeneis  with  that  of  Philoprog-emtive' 
ness ;  nor  PhUoprogenitiveness  with  that  of  Secretiveness ;  nor  the  organ 
of  the  detire  to  acquire  with  that  of  Benevolence  or  Veneratum  ;*'  and, 
after  having  seen  I>r.  Spurzheim*s  dissections  of  the  brain,  I  bear  my 
humble  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Even  an  <»dinaty  ob- 
server, who  takes  a  few  good  casts  of  the  brain  in  his  hand,  may  satisfy 
himself  that  the  anterior  lobe,  for  example,  uniformly  presents  convolu- 
tions different  in  appearance,  direction,  and  size  from  those  of  the  middle 
h)be;  while  the  latter,  toward  the  coronal  surface,  uniformly  presents 
convolutions  differing  in  appearance  and  direction  from  those  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe  ;  and,  arove  all,  the  cerebellum,  or  organ  of  ArmUiveTUU,  is 
not  only  widely  different  in  structure,  but  is  separated  by  a  strong  mem* 
brane  from  all  other  organs,  and  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  of  them. 
Difference  of  appearance,  therefore,  being  absolutely  demonstrate,  there 
is  much  better  reason  on  the  side  of  the  phrenologbts  for  presuming  dif- 
ference of  function,  than  on  that  of  the  opponents  for  maintaining  unity. 

3i/y,  It  is  admitted  that  the  organs  are  not  perceived  to  be  separated 
in  the  brain  by  strong  lines  of  demarcation  ;  but  those  persons  who  have 
either  seen  Dr.  Spurzheim  dissect  a  brain,  or  have  attended  minutely  to 
its  impressions  on  the  skull,  will  support  me  in  testifying,  that  the  forms 
of  the  organs  are  distinguishable,  and  that  the  mapping  out  is  founded  in 
nature.  To  bring  this  to  the  test,  the  student  has  only  to  observe  the 
appearance  of  any  particular  organ  in  a  state  of  large  developement,  the 
surrounding  organs  bein^  small ;  the  form  will  then  be  distinctly  vinble. 
This  subject  is  discussed  at  more  length  on  pp.  &I  and  92. 

Objection, — All  parts  of  the  brain  have  been  injured  or  destroyed  with- 
«it  the  mental  faculties  being  affected. 

Answer. — ^The  assertion  is  denied  :  there  is  no  philosophical  evidence 
for  it.  The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  the  Phre- 
nological Transactions,  and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The  objec- 
tion IS  now  generally  abandcmed  by  persons  who  have  considered  the  cases, 
with  the  answers  to  them. 

Objection.^ — Post-mortem  examinations  do  not  show  diseased  structora 
in  the  brain  from  Insanity. 

Answer. — They  frequently  do  so ;  and  when  they  do  not,  our  ignoranes 

Of  the  appearances  in  health,  and  our  want  of  power  of  discriminating 

minute  changes  of  the  structure,  are  the  causes  of  our  perceiving  nothing 

diTferent  from  health.    Professor  Ghristison  observes,  that  **  some  poisons 

operate  by  irritating,  dealco^^,  oi  conoding  the  organ ;  while  others 
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neither  corrode  nor  irritate,  but  make  a  pecaliar  impreMion  on  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerres,  unaccompanied  bj  any  vinbU  change  of  struc* 
ture."  Similar  observations  may  be  applied  to  the  appearances  of  the 
brain  in  Insanity.  If  the  disease  has  been  merely  funcHmuUt  no  tiructwal 
change  may  be  discernible. 

O^ectiaa. — "  The  most  extravagant  departure  from  all  the  legitimate 
modes  of  reasoning,  although  still  under  the  colour  of  anatomical  investi* 
gation,  is  the  system  of  Dr.  Oall.  It  is  suflScient  to  say,  that,  without 
comprehending  the  grand  divisions  of  the  nervous  system,  without  a 
notion  of  the  distinct  properties  of  tbe  individual  nerves,  or  having  made 
any  distinction  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  without  even  having 
ascertained  the  difference  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Gall  proceeded 
to  describe  the  brain  as  composed  of  many  particular  and  independent 
organs,  and  to  assign  to  each  the  residence  of  some  special  faculty.*' 
These  are  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Bell;  in  his  treatise  <*  on  the  Nervous 
Circle^  which  connects  the  voluntary  muscles  with  the  brainy**  reprinted 
from  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  p.  187,  1836. 

Answer. — Firsts  This  objection  itself  is  **  an  extravagant  departure 
from  all  legitimate  modes  of  reasoning ;"  because  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  structure  of  the  brain  does  not  serve  to  unfold  its 
functions.  This  subject  is  fully  discussed  on  p.  56.  Tbe  soundness  of 
this  principle  admits  of  a  demonstration  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  will  not 
easily  overturn.  He  himself,  of  course,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  anatomical  knowledge  of  which  he  aiSirms  that  Dr.  Gall  was  ignorant, 
yet  does  not  pretend,  even  at  this  day,  to  have  discoj^ered  the  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain !  Secondly,  Although  Dr.  Gall  did  not 
accomplish  what  was  impossible,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  by  means  of  dissection,  yet  it  is  a  gross 
misrepresentation  to  say  that  he  continued  in  ignorance  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  known  to  every  physiologist  of  reputation 
in  Europe,  Sir  Charles  Bell  excepted,  that  both  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.*  The  brain  never  was  dissected  in  a  rational  manner,  nor  the  re- 
presentation of  its  striicture  brought  into  harmony  with  its  functions,  until 
this  was  accomplished  by  them. 

Their  printea  volumes  and  plates  render  such  an  assertion  as  that  now 
combated  injurious  only  to  him  who  states  it.  Dr.  Bailly,  of  Blois,  in 
reply  to  what  he  calls  "  an  inconceivable  accusation  *'  made  by  M.  Leuret, 
that  Dr.  Gall  neglected  the  anatomy  of  the  convolutions,  refers  to  Gall's 
large  work,  and  **  to  some  thousands  of  physicians  of  different  countries, 
who,  for  upward  of  twenty  jrears,  learned,  from  the  lectures  of  the  founder 
of  Phrenology,  the  most  accurate  and  rational  anatomy  of  the  cerebral 

*  Dr.  Spurzheim  answered  this  attack  of  Sir  C  Bell  in  his  Appendis  to  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  Treuttel,  Wtirtz,  and  Richter.  London.  1830.  He 
there  says,  *'  In  our  Memoir  presented  to  the  French  Institute  in  1806,  and 
in  our  large  work  above  mentioned,  we  mal^  four  principal  divisions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  treat  of  them  in  four  separate  sections.  In  my  work, 
*  The  physiognomical  System  of  Drs.  Gall  ana.Spurzbeim,' there  is  adulter 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  second  edition,  1815,  p.  13, 
1  say :  *■  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  nervous  system  must  be  divided  ana  sub- 
divided, and  that  each  part  of  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  has  its  pecu- 
liar origin.'  I  speak  of  the  common  division  of  the  nervous  system  into  four 
portions.  P.  23  :  *  I  admit  a  difference  between  the  nerves  of  motion  and 
those  of  feeling.'  I  treat  of  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological  proofi 
in  favour  of  ray  opinion.  I  positively  state  that  *  the  same  nervous  Abrea  dn 
not  go  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  skin ;'  and  conclude  Cp*  ^)  that  *  the  spina] 
marrow  consists  of  nerves  of  motion  and  of  feeling,  and  that  the  greater  num 
ber  of  the  pretended  cerebral  nerves  belong  to  the  nerves  of  motion  or  of 
feeling.' " 
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coQTolotions  yet  known."  "  I  affirm/'  says  he,  "  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  anatomist  before  Gall  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  strac- 
ture  of  the  convolations.  This  has  been  acknowledged  by  Cavier  him- 
self, whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  too  much  partiality  toward  the  works 
of  Gall."* 

Objection.^Stt  Charles  Bell  proceeds,  "  When  the  popularity  of  these 
doctrines  is  considered,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  difficult  it  has 
been,  during  their  successive  importations,  to  keep  my  pupils  to  the  ex- 
amples of  our  own  great  countrymen.  Surely  it  is  time  that  the  schools 
of  this  kingdom  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  other  countries. 
Let  us  continue  to  build  that  structure  which  has  been  commenced  in  the 
labours  of  the  Monros  and  Hunters,  and  which  the  undeserved  popularity 
of  the  continental  system  has  interrupted." 

Answers. — First,  I  allow  that  it  must  indeed  have  been  difficult  for 
Sir  Charles  "  to  keep  his  pupils  to  the  examples  of  his  own  great  coun- 
trymen "  on  this  subject,  in  the  face  of  these  successive  continental 
"  importations ;"  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons — ^because  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  distinguish  the  noon-tide  blaze  of  truth  by  the  lustre  of  mere 
human  authority.  If  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  introduction  to  this 
work  be  sound,  neither  the  Monros  nor  the  Hunters,  any  more  than  Sir 
Charles  himself,  could  possibly  discover  the  functions  of  the  brain  by 
the  methods  of  investigation  which  they  and  he,  with  equal  want  of  suc- 
cess, pursued.  Secondly,  It  is  riot  *'  time  that  the  schools  "  (of  anatomy 
and  physiology)  "  of  this  kingdom  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
other  countries ;"  because  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body 
are  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  in  proportion  as  inquirers  s^proximate 
to  truth,  the  harmony  of  their  doctrines  must  increase.  This  sentence, 
when  analyzed,  resolves  itself  simply  into  an  appeal  to  national  vanity  to 
resist  truth,  because  it  has  been  discovered  by  foreigners.  Thirdly,  The 
structure  which  was  commenced  in  the  labours  of  the  Monros  and  the 
Hunters,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  basis  in  nature,  has  stood  firm  and  continues 
to  be  respected  in  every  country  of  Europe ;  in  so  far  as  it  was  founded 
in  error,  it  has  fallen,  and  cannot  again  be  reared  up  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it 
was  utterly  defective,  without  even  the  outline  of  the  foundations  being 
traced,  (as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  that  department  of  it  which  shoula 
have  included  the  functions  of  the  brain,)  it  will  be  completed  by  men  to 
whom  God  has  given  the  necessary  genius  and  industry  to  accomplish 
the  work,  without  reference  to  the  country  in  which  they  majT  chance  to 
have  been  bom.  Sir  Charles  has  showed  no  authority  for  the  notion  im- 
plied in  this  appeal — that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  discovering  the  phy- 
siology of  the  brain  has  been  conferred  by  Providence  on  the  natives  of 
the  British  Islands.  For  the  benefit  of  my  younger  readers,  I  concluHe 
in  Sir  Charles's  own  words,  used  by  him  in  reference  to  tiie  late  Mr. 
Abemethy,  *'  you  may  learn  from  this  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a  now 
idea  to  an  old  gentleman — even  to  one  who,  in  his  earlier  life,  was  fore* 
most  in  the  pursuit  of  novelty — and  that  it  is  better  to  keej^lo  old  theories 
when  you  go  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. "f 

Objection. — The  world  has  gone  on  well  enough  with  the  philosophy 
of  mind  it  already  possesses,  which,  besides,  is  consecrated  by  great  and 
venerable  names,  while  Phrenology  has  neither  symmetry  of  structure, 
beauty  of  arrangement,  nor  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  to  recommend  it. 
Its  votaries  are  all  third-rate  men — persons  without  scientific  or  philoso- 
phical reputations.  They  are  not  entitled,  therefore,  to  challenge  the 
regard  of  those  who  have  higher  studies  to  occupy  their  attention.  They 
complain  that  only  ridicule  and  abuse  are  directed  against  them,  and  tbtl 

*  Journal  de  la  Societe  Phrenologimte  de  Paris,  April,  1835.      , 
t  On  the  Paisl^aia  olxVie  ?Qtl\Q  thua^  No.  xxv. 
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no  one  ventares  to  challenge  their  principles  or  refute  their  facts ;  but 
they  do  not  yet  stand  high  enough  in  public  esteem  to  gi?e  them  a  right 
to  expect  any  other  treatment. 

Ansxoer. — The  world  has  not  gone  on  well  enough  without  Phrenology. 
A  fierce  and  general  conflict  of  opinions  is  maintamed  on  many  important 
subjects  connected  with  mind,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  till 
the  true  philosophy  of  man  shall  be  discovered  and  understood.  Educa- 
tion and  social  institutions  also  rest,  in  many  respects,  on  imperfect  founda- 
tions ;  and  at  the  present  moment  mankind,  need  nothing  so  much  as  a 
sound,  practical,  and  rational  system  of  mental  philosophy.  Moreover, 
Phrenology  being  a  new  science,  it  follows  that  men  who  possess  reputation 
in  physiology  or  mental  philosophy  would  appear  to  lose  rather  than  gain 
renown,  were  they  to  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  which  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  their  adop- 
tion of  Phrenolo^ ;  and  the  subject  does  not  lie  directly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  other  scientific  men.  In  this  manner  it  happens,  oddly  enough, 
that  those  who  are  most  directly  called  upon  by  their  situation  to  examine 
the  science,  are  precisely  those  to  whom  its  triumph  would  prove  most 
humiliating.  Locke  humorously  observes,  on  a  simuar  occasion,  "  Would 
it  not  be  an  insufierable  thing  for  a  learned  professor,  and  that  which  his 
scarlet  would  blush  at,  to  have  his.  authority  of  forty-years  standing, 
wrought  out  of  hard  rock,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  no  small  expense  of 
time  and  candle,  and  confirmed  by  genera]  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard, 
in  an  instant  overturned  by  an  upstart  novelist  1  Can  any  one  expect 
that  he  should  be  made  to  confess,  that  what  he  taught  his  scholars  thirty 
years  ago  was  all  error  and  mistake,  and  that  he  sold  them  hard  words 
and  ignorance  at  a  very  dear  rate  %  What  probabilities,  I  say,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prevail  in  such  a  case  1  And  who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  ar* 
^ments,  will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself  at  once  of  all  his  old 
opinions  and  pretences  to  knowledge  and  learning,  which  with  hard  study 
he  hath  all  his  time  been  labouring  for,  and  turn  mmself  out  stark-nakecl 
in  quest  afresh  of  new  notions  ?  AH  the  arguments  that  can  be  used  will 
be  as  little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller  to  part  with 
his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  faster."*  Human  nature  is  tne  same 
now  as  in  the  days  of  Locke. 

There  is,  however,  another  answer  to  the  present  objection.  Soma 
individuals  are  born  princes,  dukes,  or  even  field-marshals  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  yet  been  announced  that  any  lady  was  delivered  of  a 
child  of  genius,  or  an  infant  of  established  reputation.  These  titles  must 
be  sained  by  the  display,  of  qualities  which  merit  them  ;  but  if  an  indivi- 
dq^  quit  the  beaten  track  pursued  by  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  and 
introduce  any  discovery,  althou^  equally  stupendous  and  new,  his  repu- 
tation is  necessarily  involved  in  its  merits.  Harvey  was  not  a  great  man 
hefore  he  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  became  such  in  con* . 
sequence  of  having  done  so.  What  was  Skakspeare  before  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  genius  was  justly  appreciated  ?  The  author  of  Kenilwortb 
represents  him  attending  as  an  humble  and  comparatively  obscure  suitoi 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  receiving  a  mark  of  favour  in  an 
«  Ah !  Will  Shakspeare,  are  you  there  V*  And  ht  most  appropriately 
remarks,  that  here  the  immortal  paid  homage  to  the  mortal.  Who  would 
now  exchange  the  greatness  of  Shakspeare  for  the  splendour  of  the 
proudest  lord  that  bowed  before  the  Maiden  Queen  ?  Or  let  us  imagine 
Galileo,  such  as  he  was  in  reality,  a  feeble  old  man,  humble  in  rank, 
destitute  of  political  influence,  unprotected  by  the  countenatvca  cft  «.VV\bs».% 
of  the  ffreat,  poor,  in  ^ort,  in  everything  excepl  lVi«  «(\.vci<^^  ^^S\»  ^^^^ 
profound,  original,  and  comprehensive  gemua — tnd.  coTiC«v««  Yom.'^^Kn^ 

*  Book  iv.,  cb.  xiu,  sect.  W, 
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•t  the  bar  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  seven  cardinals,  men  terrible  i& 
power,  invested  with  authority  to  torture  and  kill  in  this  world,  and,  is 
was  then  believed,  to  damn  through  eternity  4  men  magnificent  in  state, 
and  arrogant  in  the  imaginary  possession  of  all  the  wisdom  of  their  age— 
and  let  us  say  who  was  then  great  in  reputation — Galileo  or  his  judges ! 
But  who  is  now  the  idol  of  posterity — the  old  man  or  his  persecutors  ? 
The  case  will  be  the  same  with  Gall.  If  his  discoveries  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain*  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  stand  the  test  of  examina- 
tion, and  prove  to  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  nature,  they  will  surpass, 
in  substantial  importance  to  mankind,  the  discoveries  even  of  Hanrey,, 
Newton,  and  Galileo  ;  and  this  age  will  in  consequence  be  rendered  more 
illustrious  by  the  introduction  of  Phrenology  than  by  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte  or  of  Wellington.  Finally,  the  assertion,  that  no  men  of  note 
have  embraced  Phrenology,  is  not  supported  by  fact.  Professor  Uccelli, 
of  Florence,  sacrificed  his  academical  chair  for  Phrenology,  In  **  The 
Statistics  of  Phrenology,  by  Hewett  C.  Watson,'**  the  most  irresistible 
evidence  is  produced  that  Phrenology  is  now  embraced  *^  by  not  only  a 
large,  but  a  niffhly  talented  and  respectable  body  of  adherents,  of  whom 
no  cause  need  be  ashamed.*'  I  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Watson's 
work  to  the  perusal  of  all  persons  who  desire  to  know  the  real  state  of 
the  science.  Besides,  the  writings  of  the  phrenologists  will  bear  a  com- 
parison in  point  of  skill,  extent  of  information,  correctness  of  logic,  and 
profundity  of  thought,  with  those  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  opponents. 

Objection, — All  the  disciples  of  Phrenology  are  persons  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology.  They  delude  lawyers,  divines,  and  merchants,  who 
know  nothing  about  the  brain ;  but  all  medical  men,  and  especially  teaohen 
of  anatomy,  are  so  well  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  their  doctrines,  that  no 
Impression  is  made  on  them.     They  laugh  at  the  discoveries  as  dreams. 

Ansioer. — This  objection,  like  many  others,  is  remarkable  more  for  bold- 
ness than  truth.  For  my  own  part,  before  adopting  Phrenology,  I  saw  Dr. 
Barclay,  and  other  anatomical  professors,  dissect  the  brain  repeatedly,  and 
heard  them  declare  its  functions  to  be  an  enigma,  and  acknowledge  that 
their  whole  information  concerning  it  consisted  of  "  names  without  mean- 
ing." It  is  acknowledged,  in  an  article  on  the  Nervous  System,  in  No. 
94  of  the  Edinburgh  Retnewt  quoted  on  p.  49  of  this  work,  that  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  unknown  to  anatomists,  and  that  their  mode 
of  dissecting  it  is  absurd.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  puts  the  whole 
faculty,  who  have  not  studied  phrenologically,  completely  out  of  the  field 
aa  authorities.  The  faetf  however,  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  stated  in 
the  foregoing  objection.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  now  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  been  admirable  anatomists  of  the  brain,  even  by  those 
who  disavow  their  physiology.  Dr.  Yimont's  Traiti  de  Phrenologiemii- 
plays  great  anatomical  attainments  ;  and  in  Mr.  Watson's  "  Statistjis  "  , 
ample  evidence  is  presented  that  Phrenology  is  embraced  by  a  large  number 
-  of  medical  men  all  over  the  British  Islands.  The  leading  medical  journals 
also  have  adopted  Phrenology  as  true. 

Objection. — *'  It  is  inconceivable,  that,  after  the  discovery  was  made, 
there  should  be  anybody  who  could  pretend  to  doubt  of  its  reality.  The 
means  of  verifying  it,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  such  as  not  to 
leave  a  pretext  for  the  slightest  hesitation  ;  and  the  fact,  that,  after  twenty 
years  preaching  in  its  favour,  it  is  far  more  generally  rejected  than  believed, 
might  seem  to  afford  pretty  conclusive  evidence  against  the  possibility 
of  its  truth." 

This  objection  has  been  answered  in  the  Introduction,  p.  25,  wheriut  is 
mhown  that  all  important  dlaco^enea\w««\seQii  ^c^i^**]  despised  and  reject- 
ed  at  their  first  announcemeiit, 

*  Longmau  &  Co.,liOiidoa.   Yiw«M\?^«^wa,  \^a^ 
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The  obserrations  there  quoted  from  Playfair  and  Locke  aie  completely 
applicable  to  the  case  of  Phrenology.  The  discovery  is  new,  important, 
and  widely  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  present  generap 
tion ;  and  its  reception  and  progress  have  been  precisely  such  as  any 
sensible  person,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  science,  would  have  antici- 
pated. *<  The  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,"  says  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review* — '*  a  discovery  which,  if  measured  by  its  consequences 
on  physiology  and  medicine,  was  the  greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was 
cultivated,  suffers  no  diminution  of  his  reputation  in  our  day  from  the 
incredulity  with  which  his  doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  effrontery 
with  which  it  was  claimed  by  others,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  was 
attributed  to  former  physiologists  by  those  who  could  not  deny  and  would 
not  praise  it.  The  very  names  of  these  envious  and  dishonest  enemies 
of  Harvey  are  scarcely  remembered  ;  and  the  honour  of  this  great  dis- 
covery now  rests,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who  made 
it."    Posterity  will  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  Dr.  Gall  and  his  opponents. 

*  II.  MATERIALISM. 

Tbkbk  are  two  great  questions  connected  with  materialism,  very  diffe- 
rent in  themselves,  which  are  often  confounded.  The  one  is — On  what 
is  the  mind  dependent  for  existence  7  The  other — On  what  is  it  dependent 
for  its  power  of  nuaufesting  itself  in  this  life  7  Phrenologists  declare  them- 
selves unable  to  decide  upon  the  first ;  but  maintain,  that  facts  demonstrate 
the  second  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  organization.  When,  there- 
fore, a  phrenologist  says  that  **  the  mental  qualities  and  capacities  are 
dependent  upon  the  bodily  constitution,"  the  sentence  should  be  completed, 
**  not  for  existence,  but  for  the  power  of  acting  in  this  material  world." 
This  explanation  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the  phrenological  books ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered,  as  its  repetition  would  be  tedious.  ' 

The  objection,  however,  that  Phrenology  leads  to  materialism,  has  been 
80  frequently  urged  against  the  science,  that  it  demands  some  considera- 
tion. A  few  observations  will  suffice,  for  it  appears  singularly  unphiloso- 
phical,  even  upon  the  most  superficial  consideration.  Phrenology,  viewed 
as  the  assertion  of  certain  physical  facts,  cannot,  if  unfounded,  logically 
lead  to  any  result,  except  the  disgrace  and  mortification  of  its  supporters. 
On  such  a  supposition,  it  cannot  overturn  religion,  nor  any  other  truth ; 
because,  by  the  constitution  of  the  human  intellect,  error  constantly  tends 
to  resolve  itself  into  nothing,  and  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  while  truth,  having 
a  real  existence,  remains  permanent  and  impregnable.  In-  this  view,  then, 
the  objection,  that  Phrenology  leads  to  materiidism,  is  absurd.  If,  on  the 
o^r  hand,  the  science  is  held  to  be  a  tme  interpretation  of  nature^  and 
if  it  be  urged,  that,  nevertheless,  it  leads  fairly  and  logically  to  materialism, 
then  the  folly  of  the  objection  is  equally  glaring ;  for  it  resolves  itself  into 
this — that  materialism  is  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  that  Phrenology 
is  dangerous,  because  it  makes  this  constitution  known. 

The  charge  assumes  a  still  more  awkward  appearance  in  one  shape  in 
which  it  is  frequently  brought  forward.  The  objector  admits  that  the  mind 
uses  the  body  as  an  instrument  of  communication  with  external  nature, 
and  maintains  that  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  materialism.  In 
this  I  agree  with  him  ;  but  I  cannot  perceive  how  it  should  lead  nearer 
to  this  result,  to  hold  that  each  faculty  manifests  itself  by  a  particular  organ, 

*  No.  xciv.,  p.  76.  The  article  quoted  in  the  text  is  "  On  the  Nervous 
System ;"  and  tne  names  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  not  mentioned  in 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  author,  however,  in  the  above  remarks,  affords 
them  just  grounds  of  consolation,  although  he  exemplifies  the  injustice  he  to 
eloquently  condemns. 
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than  to  belieTe  that  the  whole  mind  acts  on  external  objects  hj^  means  of 
the  whole  bodj  or  the  whole  brain.  In  short,  in  whatever  point  of  Tiew 
the  system  is  regarded,  whether  as  tme  or  false,  the  objection  of  material- 
im  is  futile  and  anphilosophical ;  and  one  must  regret  that  it  should  have 
been  brouffht  forward  in  the  name  of  reUgiou,  because  everj  imbecile  and 
mifoonded  attack  against  philosophy,  made  in  this  sacred  name,  tends  to 
diminish  the  respect  with  which  it  ought  always  to  be  invested. 

In  entering  on  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  of  the  real  effect  of  oar  decision  upon 
it.  The  question,  then,  is.  Whether  the  substance  of  which  the  thinking 
principle  is  composed  be  matter  or  spirit  1  And  the  effect  of  our  decision, 
let  it  be  observed,  is  not  to  alter  the  nature  of  that  Mubstance^  whatever 
it  be,  but  merely  to  adopt  an  opinion  consonant  with,  or  adverse  to,  a  fact 
in  nature  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Mind,  with  all  its  faculties  and 
functions,  has  existed  since  the  creation,  and  will  exist  till  the  human  race 
becomes  extinct,  and  no  opinion  of  man,  concerning  the  cause  of  its 
phenomena,  can  have  the  least  influence  over  'that  cause  itself.  The 
mind  is  invested  by  nature  with  all  its  properties  and  essences,  and  these 
it  will  possess,  and  manifest,  and  maintain,  let  men  think,  and  speak,  and 
write  what  they  will  concerning  its  substance.  If  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  invested  the  mind  with  the  quality  of- endless  existence,  it  will,  to  a 
certainty,  flourish  in  immortal  youth  in  spite  of  every  appearance  of  pre- 
mature decay.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  He  has  limited  its  existence  to  this 
passing  scene,  and  decreed  that  it  shall  perish  for  ever  when  the  animating 
principle  passes  from  the  body,  then  all  our  conjectures,  arguments,  dis- 
cussions, and  assertions  respecting  its  immortality  will  not  add  one  day 
to  its  existence.  The  opinions  of  man,  therefore,  concerning  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mind,  can  have  no  influence  whatever  in  changing  or  modi- 
fying that  substance  itself ;  and  if  so,  as  little  can  these  opinions  under- 
mine the  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  its  relations  to  time  and  eternity, 
on  which,  as  their  foundations,  morality  and  religion  must,  and  do,  rest  as 
on  an  immutable  basis.  According  to  Phrenolo^,  morality  and  natural 
religion  originate  in,  and  emanate  from,  the  prinutive  constitution  of  the 
mental  powers  themselves.  Innumerable  observations  have  proved  that 
faculties  and  or^ns  of  Benevolence,  Hope,  Veneration,  Justice,  and  Re- 
flection exist.  Now,  our  believing  that  the  mind  will  die  with  the  body 
will  not  pluck  these  sentiments  and  powers  from  the  soul ;  nor  will  our 
believing  the  mind  to  be  immortal  implant  a  single  one  more  of  them  in 
our  constitution.  They  would  all  remain  the  same  in  functions  and  con- 
stitution, and  render  virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious,  although  we  should 
believe  the  mind  to  be  made  of  dust,  just  as  they  would  do  were  we  to 
believe  the  mind  to  be  a  more  immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity  himiSf. 

In  short,  therefore,  this  question  of  materialism  is  one  of  the  most  vain, 
trivial,  and  uninteresting  that  ever  engaged  the  human  intellect;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical  and  more  truly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  morality  and  religion,  than  the  unfounded  clamour,  or  cant, 
shall  I  call  it,  which  has  been  poured  forth  from  the  periodical  journals 
about  the  dangers  attending  it.  A  manly  intellect,  instead  of  bowing 
before  prejudice,  would  dissipate  it,  by  showing  that  the  question  is  alto- 
gether an  illusion,  and  that,  adopt  what  opinion  we  will  concerning  the 
substance  of  the  mind,  every  attribute  belonging  to  it  must  remain  unal^ 
tared  and  unimpaired. 

But  not  to  stop  in  our  investigation  till  we  have  reached  the  coal,  we 

may  inquire  whether  it  be  possible  to  discover  the  substance  of  wnich  the 

mind  is  composed,  and  wViu^lVver  it  \>e  tn»X.«t\«\.  ot  vsuaaaterial  1     Prevkrosly 

to  doing  so,  however,  we  oug)[iXi  x.o  exv^B^^'^wa  Xo  %»fc«t^»iLtL'fi^X\»««»t^« 

pomaeBB  of  arriving  at  a  kaowYed^ft  ol  VJaa  ««a«Q&«  oi  ^%  ibmA,    K&.  wb. 
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knowledge  must  be  derived  from  eiiher  oonecioasneM  or  obcenration. 
Now,  by  reflecting  on  consciousness  or  on  what  we  feel>  we  discoyer 
nothing  concerning  the  nature  or  ess^ce  of  the  thinking  being.  We  do 
not  feel  a  spiritual  substance  stirring  about  within  08>  and  elaborating 
sentiment  and  thought ;  and  neither  do  we  feel  a  materuU  wbslanct  pro- 
ducing these  effects.  We  are  conscious  only  of  feelings  and  emotions, 
of  friendships  and  attachments,  of  high  conceptions  and  glorious  thoughts; 
but  whether  these  originate  from  matter  or  spirit ;  whether  the  first  em- 
bryo substance  of  reflection  dwelt  lowly  in  the  dust,  or  soared  a  pure 
ethereal  essence  amid  the  regions  of  boundless  space,  before  it  was  con- 
stituted a  part  of  us ;  whether  God,  in  creating  man,  was  pleased  to  invest 
his  material  organs  with  the  property  of  thought,  or  to  infuse  into  him  a 
portion  of  immaterial  fire :  on  all  these  points  consciousness  gives  us  no 
information.  A  great  deal  of  popular  delusion  has  been  kept  alive  on  this 
point,  by  the  fact  being  overlooked,  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  brain.  Men  in  general,  because  they  are  sensible  only  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  not  of  the  movements  of  any  material  or^n 
performing  these  acts  of  the'  mind,  imagine  that  it  is  necessarily  an  mi- 
material  substance  which  is  thii^ing  kvA  feeling  within  them  ;  but  they 
are  equally  unconscions  of  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
and  they  mig^t  as  well  imagine  that  their  arms  and  legs  are  moved,  not 
by  material  organs,  but  by  the  direct  impulse  of  spirit,  as  entertain  the 
supposition  in  question,  in  short,  the  truly  philosophical  conclusion  is^ 
that,  by  means  of  consciousness,  we  are  unable  to  discover  of  what  sub- 
stance the  thinking  principle  is  composed. 

Does  observation,  then,  throw  a  stronger  and  steadier  light  upon  this 
long  affitated  question  1  The  mental  organs,  while  in  health,  and  in  the 
natural  state  in  which  their  functions  are  most  perfectly  performed,  are 
completely  hid  from  inspection.  No  eye  can  penetrate  the  integuments 
of  the  head,  the  tables  of  the  skull,  the  dura  mater,  and  the  pia  maters  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  operations  performed  in  the  brain  while  the  thoughts 
mn  high  and  the  sentiments  swell  with  emotion :  and  when  external  injury 
or  disease  removes  these  coverings,  the  mind  does  not  disport  in  all  the 
Tigour  of  its  healthy  action.  Even  when  all  these  external  obstacles  to 
infraction  are  removed,  it  is  only  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  which  is' 
perceived,  and  the  soul  may  be  enthroned  in  the  long  fibres  which  extend 
from  the  surface  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  thought  may  be  elaborated 
there ;  yet,  as  the  eye  cannot  tee  nor  the  hand /e«/  thought,  it  may  evade 
detection.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  death  will  solve  the  question, 
and  allow  the  whole  secrets  of  the  soul  to  be  disclosed ;  but,  alas  1  when 
th#pnlse  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  no  longer  play,  the  brain  pre- 
sents nothing  to  our  contemplation  but  an  inert  mass,  of  a  sof^  and  fibrous 
texture,  in  which  no  thought  can  be  discerned  and  no  sentiment  perceived, 
and  in  which  also  no  spirit  nor  immaterial  substance  can  be  traced ;  so  that, 
firom  inspectmg  it,  even  imagination  receives  no  food  for  conjecture,  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  immaterial  guest  while  life  and  health 
yet  animated  its  folds. 

Observation,  therefore,  reveals  as  little  in  regard  to  the  substance  of 
the  mind,  as  does  reflection  on  consciousness  ;  and  as  no  other  modes  of 
arriving  at  certain  knowledge  are  open  to  man,  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  placed  completely  beyond  his  reach.  In  short,  to  use 
an  observation  of  Dr;  Spurzheim,  Nature  has  given  man  faculties  fitted 
to  observe  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  them ;  but  has  denied  to  him  powers  fiLU«4  V»  d^trvvt^  «s^  ^ 
matter  of  direct  perception,  either  the  beglnmiig,  oi  liaft  «iA,  «i  ]&»  «*- 
mdnce  or  any  thing  under  the  sua ;  we  may  amnfte  oux  c^ii«n^^A»a''«>su^ 
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caniectaiM,  bat  ihall  neTor  arriTe  at  troth  when  we  ftray  into  theie  io- 
terdicted  regiom.* 

Loid  Brougham  Tw^intAina  that  in  this  life  *'  the  mind  u  diflforent  firooit 
and  imdepemdttU  of,  nuUter  aUogether  ;*'  (Discourse  of  Nattaral  TheoU^t 
p.  107 ;)  hot  thii  objectioa  has  be^  adverted  to  on  pages  34  and  35. 

The  solution  of  this  qaestion,  therefore,  is  not  only  unimportant,  but 
impossible ;  and  thisleads  me  to  obserre,  that  no  idea  can  be  mote  erro- 
neous than  that  which  supposes  the  dignity  and  foture  destiny  of  man,  as 
an  immortal  being,  to  depcnid,  of  necessity,  on  the  substance  of  which  he 
is  made. 

Let  us  allow  to  the  materialist,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  brain 
is  the  mind,  and  that  medullary  matter  thinks — ^What  then  1  If^  in  fact, 
it  does  so,  it  must  be  the  best  possible  substance  for  thinkii^,  iust  because 
the  Creator  selected  it  for  the  purpose,  and  endowed  it  with  this  property. 
In  this  argument  the  rel^ous  constandy  forset  that  the  same  Omnipotent 
hand  made  the  brain  which  created  the  mind  and  the  universe  itself,  and 
that,  in  the  dediention  of  every  cerebral  convolution  to  its  objects,  be  they 
thinking  or  any  other  proceas,  tk^  Divine  Wisdom  is  as  certamly  exercised 
as  in  impressinff  motion  on  the  planets,  or  iafnsing  light  and  heat  into  the 
sun.  I^  therefore,  de  Jacto,  God  has  made  theorara  to  think,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  exquisitely  and  perfectly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  Uiat  His  objects  in  creating  man  will  not  be  defeated  on  account  of 
His  having  chosen  a  wrong  mihsttmce,  out  of  which  to  constitute  the 
thinking  principle.  But  what  art  his  objects  in  creating  man?  This 
brings  us  to  the  jet  of  the  question  at  once.  Mr.  Lawrence,  it  is  said, 
founds  no  moral  doctrine  on  his  opinions  regarding  the  essence  of  the 

*  The  argument  maintained  in  the  text  is  very  ably  stated,  in  a  different 
form,  by  the  author  of  "  Remaiks  sn^ested  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Taylor*8 
letter  to  the  Lord  Proroet,  dec,  of  fidmburgh,  offering  himself  as  a  eanmdate 
for  the  Logic  Chair,"  1836.  *'  Philosophers,^'  says  he,  are  now  beginning  to 
discover  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  that  Mind  and  Mattbr,  which  the]^  have  all 
along  assumed  to  be  real  existences,  are  only  the  mambs,  and  notmng  more 
thaa  the  namks,  of  certain  classifications  of  human  ideas ;  there  being  within 
the  scope  of  man's  knowledge  no  such  thing  as  Matter,  independently  of  the 
different  material  objects  of  human  perception,  or  of  the  individual  elementarv 
particles  that  compose  them ;  and  there  beine,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
thing  as  Mind,  independently  of  the  different  individual  beings  that  feel,  thmk, 
and  will.  To  compare,  therefore,  together  Mind  and  Matter,  m  the  tibstract,  as 
antagonist  principles,  having  no  common  property,  as  philosoohers  and  theo- 
logians have  always  done,  is  really,  it  appears  to  me,  with  all  deference  tc 
the  opinions  of  the  great  men  who  have  wasted  their  energies  upon  it,  one  of 
the  most  futile  operations  in  which  the  mind  of  man  can  he  enga^d,  for  it  is. 
a  comparison  of  non-entities.  There  are  no  such  thin^  as  extension,  solidity, 
and  resistance,  form,  size,  colour,  sound,  or  smell,  different  or  separate  fiem 
the  material  objects  that  exhibit  them ;  and  all  that  can  be  legitimately  pre- 
dicated  of  them  is,  that  they  are  attributes,  qualities,  or  properties,  not  ot  the 
abstract  essence,  or  substance,  called  matter,  but  simply  of  the  particular 
atock,  stone,  pigment,  ^arth,  metal,  or  g&s  that  is  the  mmiediate  object  of 
thought"  P.  10.  "  Thought  and  feeling  are,  equally  with  extension  and  soli- 
dity, qualities  of  concrete  beings,  and  mankind  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other 
than  concrete  beinn  that  possess  such  powers.  Reflection,  indeed,  upon 
consciousness,  has  brought  thinking  men  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  powers 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  are  the  attributes,  not  of  their  whole  being 
indiscriminately,  but  of  their  brain  exclusively ;  but  beyond  this  th<nr  means 
of  inquiiy  cannot  carry  them.  It  is  the  concrete  being  lodged  w^hin  the 
skull  (the  conereu  being,  and  not  the  abetraction  called  Mind)  that  feels,  thinks, 
and  wills ;  but  what  are  the  elements  that  compose  that  concrete  t  and  what 
u  the  principle  or  mainspring  of  its  activity  ?  are  questions  that  no  man  cam 
Uflwer.'*  P,14. 
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Blind ;  but  other  materialiits,  who  make  these  opinione  the  foundation  of 
atheiam,  wish  us  to  believe  that  the  best  evidence  of  the  Divine  intention 
in  creating  the  hnman  soul,  is  to  be  foand  by  discovering  the  subitmiiee  of 
which  it  is  made ;  and  they  insinuate  that,  if  it  be  constituted  of  a  very 
refined  and  dignified  material,  the  conclusion  necessarify  follows,  that  it 
is  intended  for  magnificent  destinies,  while,  if  it  be  composed  of  a  rode 
and  Tulgar  stu^  it  must  be  intended  only  to  crawl  on  tnis  filthy  world. 
Here,  however,  sense  and  logic  equally  fail  them ;  for  no  principle  in 
philosophy  is  more  certain  than  that  we  cannot  infer,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  mere  substance  of  anything,  for  what  ends  it  is  fitted.  Exhibit  to  a 
human  being  every  variety  of  imaginable  essence,  and  if  you  allow  him 
to  know  no  more  of  its  properties  than  he  can  discover  from  examining 
its  eonstitnent  parts,  he  will  be  utterly  incapable  of  teUing  whether  it 
is  calculated  to  endure  for  a  day  or  last  to  eternity.  The  materialist, 
therefore,  is  not  entitled,  even  from  the  supposed  admission  that  medul- 
lary matter  thinks,  to  conclude  that  the  human  beine  is  not  immortal 
and  responsible.  The  true  way  of  discovering  for  what  end  man  has 
been  created  is,  to  look  to  the  qutUUiet  with  which  he  has  been  endowed, 
trustmg  that  the  substance  of  which  he  is  composed  is  perfectly  suited 
Co  the  objects  of  his  creation.  Now,  when  we  inquire  into  his  qualities, 
we  find  ue  thinking  principle  in  him  to  difier,  not  only  in  iegreej  but  in 
kindy  from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  The  latter  have  no  faculty  of 
justice  to  indicate  to  them  that  the  unrestrained  manifestation  of  De- 
etructrveness  or  Acquisitiveness  is  wrone ;  they  have  no  sentiment  of 
Veneration  to  prompt  them  to  seek  a  Qoa  whom,  they  may  adore ;  they 
iiave  no  faculty  of  Hope,  pointing  out  futurity  as  an  object  of  ceaseless 
anxiety  and  contemplation,  and  leading  them  to  expect  a  life  beyond  the 
grave ;  and*  indeed,  several  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  which  in 
man  form  the  organs  of  these  sentiments,  appear  not  to  exist  in  the  lower 
animals.  Those  organs  also,  which  in  man  serve  to  manifest  the  facul- 
ties of  Reflection,  are,  in  the  lower  animals,  eminently  deficient,  and  their 
understanding,  in  exact  correaoondence  with  this  fact,  is  so  limited  as  to 
be  satisfied  with  little  knowle<i^,  and  to.  be  insensible  to  the  comprehen- 
eive  design  and  glories  of  creation.  Man,  then,  being  endowed  with 
qualities  which  are  denied  to  the  lower  creatures,  we  are  entitled,  by  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  reJUction^  the  subject  being  beyond  the  region  of 
the  external  senses,  to  conclude,  on  principles  truly  philosophic,  that  he  is 
designed  for  another  and  a  higher  destiny  than  is  to  be  allotted  to  them, 
whatever  be  the  essence  of  his  mind. 

These  principles  enable  us  to  dispose  of  an  objection  which  was  long 
•go  stated  by  Dr.  Barclay,  and  has  since  been  repeat^  by  many  other 
opponents,  and  yet  ia  in  itself  very  absurd.  Dr.  Barclay's  hypothesis  is, 
that  the  mind  fashions  the  organs.  If  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
subsUmce  of  which  the  mind  is  composed,  it  is  equally  impracticable  to 
tell  whether -the  faculties  determine  the  size  of  the  organs,  or  the  organs 
limit  the  power  of  the  faculties.  Some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Dr. 
BareUy's  nations  are  beset  are  the  fbllowing :  If  the  immaterial  mind 
fashions  the  organs,  then  God  bestows  idiotic  minds,  insane  minds,  stupid 
minds,  and  viciously  disposed  minds  on  different  individuiU ;  and  thestt 
make  bad  orsans :  a  doctrine  which  appsArs  fully  more  objectionable  than- 
the  theory,  Uiat  the  mind  itself,  in  all  individuals,  ia  perfect ;  but  that 
the  manifestations  of  its  dispositions  and  powers,  in  this  life,  are  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  omns  with  which  it  is  connected.  On  the  former 
supposition,  human  t&ria  can  do  nothinff  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  mind ;  for  the  immaterial  principle  ia  beyoni^  o^t  t«ic^>«cA>'Qsw>c^.'«(^ 
modify  it,  no  dbange  in  the  oigana  can  take  pVaca.  Oti  ^^  >akNX«i V'lV^ 
thesis,  wo  are  encouraged  with  hopes  oC  aucceaa  \»  ^o  Q>a\s(wX\  ^^  '^ 
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■Momet  that  the  mind  in  all  hidividuals  is  soaud,  and  thai  the  imperfeo- 
tions  lie  in  the  organs,  which  are  subject  to  modification  by  means  of 
propagation  and  exercise.  According  to  this  view,  also,  insanity  is  not  a 
disease  of  the  immaterial  principle,  but  an  affection  of  the  organs,  which 
may  be  cured  by  medicine.     See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  149.^ 

III.  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INJURIES  OF  THE  BRAIN  ON 
THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  MIND. 

(by  dr.  1.  COMBK.) 

Or  all  the  argnments  advanced  for  the  subversion  of  Phrenology,  ne 
one  has  been  more  frequently  or  more  confidently  ur^ed,  .than  that  which 
rests  on  the  alleged  fact  of  the  brain  having,  in  various  instances,  been 
wounded  or  destroyed  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  in  any  degree  im- 
peding the  usual  operations  of  mind.  When  narrowly  examined,  however, 
this  objection  proves  at  variance  with  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  it, 
and  completely  demonstrative  of  their  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the 
science  a^inst  which  it  is  directed.  **  The  system  of  Gall  and  Spun- 
heim,**  it  is  said,  *^  however  ingeniour  or  amas'ing  in.  theory  it  may  be,  is 
annihilated  by  the  commonest  reference  to  -fact.  iBxperience  has  shown 
us  that  a  man  maj  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  int^ctual  JatntlHef, 
although  a  part  of  his  brain  is  destroyed .  by  disease.  Portions  of  the 
brain,  various  in  situation  and  size,  have  been  found  to  have  been  entirely 
disorganized,  yet  no  single  power  of  the  mind  was  impaired^  even  to  the 
very  day  of  the  patient*s  death.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one 
portion  of  the  brain  that  has  not,  in  some  case  or  another,  been  deranged 
m  its  structure,  without  injury  to  the  mind.  Certain^,  of  the  parts 
specified  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  every  one  has,  in  its  turn,  been  found 
wanting,  without  any  deficiency  in  that  inteUeetual  faculty  which  they 
would  represent  it  either  to  produce  or  sustain."*  Such  are  the  ipsitsi' 
ma  verba  of  a  learned  and  respectable,  though  prejudiced,  opponent ;  and, 
although  others  might  be  quoted  who  go  stiU  farther  than  he  does,  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that,  if  the  statements  here  recorded  were  as  clearly  sub- 
stantiated as  they  were  sweepingly  made,  neither  the  system  of  philosophy 
which  we  advocate,  nor  any  other  which  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
the  intervention  of  a  material  instrument  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
mind,  could  possibly  survive  for  a  day. 

At  first  sight  the  foregoing  objection  appears  to  be  hishly  plausSile  and 
relevant ;  and,  comiiig  as  it  generally  does,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  naturally  enough,  are  supposed 
to  be  best  qualified  to  judge,  it  is  received  by  many  with  implicit  confi- 
dence, and  thus  operates  upon  them  with  all  the  force  of  truth ;  and,  in 
fact,  to  those  who  are  alike  ignorant  of  Anatomy  and  of  Phrenology,  and 
who,  therefore,  have  no  means  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  its 
force,  it  does  present  a  very  formidable  aspect.  As,  however,  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  both  these  scioncus,  and  who  are  consequently  bel- 
ter qualified  to  judge  correctly,  the  very  facu  upon  which  the  objections  are 
grounded  seem,  inatead  of  invalidating  the  fundamenul  principles  of  the 
new  philosophy,  to  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  demonstrative  of  their 
truth ;  it  may  be  useful  to  state  such  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  itself  as 
shall  enable  even  the  unprofessional  reader  to  determine  how  far  it  au- 
thorizes the  inferences  wnich  have  been  deduced  from  it  by  our  opponents. 
With  this  intention  I  shall  first  make  some  observations  on  the  testinoony 
oflfered  of  the  alleged  integrity  of  all  the  mental  faculties  in  cases  of 
Mtaosive  injury  of  the  biain;  and  then*  examine  anatomically  how  far  the 
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extent,  situation,  and  nature  of  the  injuries  sustained  in  the  cases  alluded 
to  authoriie  us  to  infer  the  partial  or  total  destruction  of  any  indiyidual 
f^renoloffical  organ  ;  and,  lastly,  \  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain  from  noticing  the  eneets 
of  its  injuries — a  mode  of  proceeding  lately  recommended  from  high 
authority. 

In  proceeding  to  this  inquiry,  it  must  first  be  obserred,  that,  without  a 
single  exception,  all  the  cases  alluded  to  are  related  by  surgical  authors 
for  purely  professional  purposes,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  their  being 
afterward  founded  on,  to  prove  that  entire  preservation  of  the  mental  facul* 
ties  may  coexist  with  extensive  disorganization  of  the  organ  of  mind ; 
consequently,  in  all  of  them,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Ferriar*s 
paper,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs,  and  to  the  48th 
number  of.  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  state  of  the  mind  is  mentioned 
merely  incidentally,  and  in  very  va^e  -and  ^neral  terms,  as  it  was,  in 
reality,  scarcely  attended  to.  For  mstance,  it  is  stated  in  one  case  that 
*'  the  senses  were  retained  to  the  last  ;**  in  another,  that  "  there  was  no 
loss  of  sensibility  ;**  in  %  third,  that  there  was  **  no  alienation  of  mind  ;*' 
and,  in  a  fourth,  that  **  the  patient  remained  quite  welL*'  The  want  of 
precision,  indeed,  and  the  iitter  inadequacy  of  the  statements  to  establish 
the  important  conclusions  deduced  from  them,  are  sq  paljMibly  conspicuous, 
that  even  the  reviewer  already  alluded  to,  hostile  as  he  is  to  the  doctrines 
of  Phrenology,  expresses  a  **  wish  to  see  cases  more  minute  in  all  their 
details,  and  okseried  wUh  a  view  $peciaUy  to  thit  physiologiad  inquiry^ 
substituted  for  those  we  at  present  possess,"*  before  he  ventures  to  pro* 
nounce  an  irrevocable  decree ;  and  if  he  hesitates,  it  would  surely  be  too 
mueh  to  expect  «#  to  pronounce,  upon  testimony  rejected  by  Atm,  a  verdici 
against  ourselves. 

But,  even  sa]^posing  that  these  cases  had  been  observed  wiih  «  view 
specialty  to  tkie  phyeiological  inquiry ;  still  this  testimony,  to  be  of  the 
slightest  value  in  establishing  the  point  contended  for,  necessarily  supposee 
two  conditions  or  requisites  in  those  by  whom  they  are  narrated,  which 
were  manifestly  not  possessed,  viz.,  1>^,  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  num' 
ber  and  nature  cf  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  2i^y,  A 
previous  knowledffo  of  their  relative  degrees  of  endowment  and  energy, 
during  health,  in  the  individual  cases  uiKler  consideration. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  well  known  that  scarcely  any  two 
metaphjTsicians  who  make  the  philosophy  of  mind  their  particular  study^ 
are  agreed  either  upon  the  number  or  nature  of  the  primitive  mental  powers. 
Much  less,  then,  can  we  expect  the  surgeon,  engaged  in  the  hurry  of  ge-« 
neral  practice,  to  be  better  informed.  **  Certain  crude  ideas,"  says  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  in  his  notice  of  Sir  E.  Hume's  paper  on  the  Funo- 
tions  of  the  Brain,  <*  are  attached  to  the  words  Intellectual  Faculties ;  a 
vague  conjecture  arieee  as  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  these  faculties  "f 
How,  then,  I  would  ask,  can  any  one  certify,  even  after  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  retained,  when  he  ia 
ignorant  what  these  powers  arel  when  he  is  ignorant,  for  instance, 
whether  the  propensities  of  DMtructiveness,  Aequisitireness,  or  Secret 
tiveness  exist,  and  whether  the  sentiments  of  Veneration,  Hope,  or  Consci- 
entiousness are  primitive  emotions.  The  state  of  these,  and  other  feelings 
and  propensities,  proved  by  Phrenoloffy  to  be  primitive,  is  never  once 
alluded  to  in  the  history  of  injuries  of  the  brain ;  and,  consequently,  for 
anything  we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  they,  along  with  their  respective 
organs,  might  have  been  entirely  wanting  in  every  one  of  the  cases  which 
are  advanced  as  instances  of  the  entire  possesaioii  oi  xYie  \«LC\)X\\«a.  *l>cw« 
opponastB  nerer  speak  of  any  except  intellectual  faAxAllea  \  axkd'm«xv^'C\s^ 
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l«sioQ  of  these  powers,  when,  for  instance,  it  is  only  the  cerebellam  or 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  that  are  diseased,  they  display  at  once  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  number  of  the  primiti?e  faculties,  and* 
their  most  profound  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  which  they  impugn.  If  any 
injury  occurs  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  lyin^  under  the  most  prominmit 
part  of  the  parietal  bone,  which  the  phrenologist  states  to  be  the  organ  of 
Cautiousness,  and  if  we  be  in  doubt  as  to  thfl  accuracy  of  the  function 
assigned  to  it,  and  wish  to  have  our  obsenrationB  confirmed  or  lefuted  by 
the  t^encwnena  attending,  such  a  case,  one  would  naturally  sappoee  that, 
as  the  orffans  are  all  double,  we  would  be^  by  obsenring  whether  the 
eorrespoiraing  portion  of  brain  on  the  opposite  side  paitook  in  the  diser- 
ginization  or  not ;  and  that  we  would  then  proceed  to  investigate  the 
state  of  that  particular  faculty,  of  which  these  parts  constitute  theerg^8» 
and  thus  ascertain  whether  the  feeling  of  Cautiousness  ever  remained 
mdiminished,  where,  from  the  extent  of  the  disease,  it  ought,  according 
to  the  natural  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  to  have  been  either  impaired 
or  entirely  awanting. 

This  mode  of  proceeding,  plain  and  simj^  as  it  appears,  is  not  that 
pursued  by  the  opponents  of  rhrenology.  The  opponent  does  net  care, 
and  does  not  inquire,  whether  it  is  one  side  only,  or  both  sides^  which  are 
diseased :  he  raakea  no  inquiry  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  sentiment  of  Cautiousness ;  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
the  state  of  the  irdeUeetual  powers,  with  which,  as  Phrenology  most  dis- 
tinctly teaches,  that  part  of  uie  brain  has  no  direct  connexion ;  and  finding 
none  of  the  faculties  which  he  calls  Attention,  Perception,  Memory,  or 
Imagination,  at  all  impaired,  he,  with  great  confidence,  concludes  that 
the  part  in  question  cannot  be  the  organ  of  CauHeusnus  ;  and  so  satisfied 
is  be  with  his  own  reasoning,  that  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  ridicule 
those  who  do  not  see  its  cogency  as  clearly  as  he  does  himself..  On  any 
other  subject  this  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  looked  upon  as  proceeding 
from  a  very  blameable  and  lamentable  degree  of  igqorance ;  but  such  was 
once  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that,  when  directed  against  Phrenology, 
it  was  hailed  almost  universally  as  highly  philosophical  and  satisfactory. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  number  of  primitive  faculties  was 
known,  still  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  oases  not  observed  with  a 
view  '*  specially  to  this  physiological  inquiry  ;"  for  daily  experience  proves 
that,  whenever  a  patient  Is  able  to  return  a  rational  answer  to  any  simple 
question  about  his  health,  the  surgeon  and  attendants,  whose  attention  is 
not 'directed  to  the  point,  invariaUy  speak  of  him  as  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  although  he  is  as  unable  to  think  or  reasoa  on  any  seri- 
ous subject  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  facility,  as  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic patient  is  to  walk  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  In  one  sense,  no 
doubt,  the  former  may  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  ju'&fc 
as  the  latter,  merely  because  he  can  drag  himself  across  a  room,  may  be 
said  to  possess  the  power  of  mascular  motion ;  but  then  the  power  of 
exercising  the  faculties  may  be,  and  is,  as  much  dimintshed  in  tho  one 
case,  as  that  of  using  tho  muscles  in  the  other.  Even  take  a  convalescent 
from  any  acute  disease,  in  which  there  has  been  no  particular  affection 
of  the  brain,  and  introduce  a  subject  which  requires  a  train  of  thinking 
and  concentration  of  mind  to  which,  in  health,  he  is  frilly  eijBal — so  far 
from  retaining  his. powers  undiminished,  he  will  soon  beremmded  of  his 
enfeebled  state,  by  painfril  confusion  in  the  head  and  other  disagreeable 
symptoms.  But  confine  his  attention  to  anything  which  requires  no  eflbrt 
on  his  part,  and  you  benefit  rather  than  harm  lum  by  such  exercise,  for 
it  is  then  suited  to  the  diminished  vigour  of  his  mind.  Now,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  discourse  which  the  judicious  surgeon  permits  to  hi^ 
JMti^ot,  and  fi^oai  it  a\otie  Vie  foimt  his  own  opuiioa  of  the  sta^*  cif  th« 
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mind  ;  and,  therefore,  apersdb  in  such  a  state  is  uniformly  said  "  to  retain 
his  faculties,*'  &c.  In  hke  manner,  the  convalescent,  goutj,  or  rheumatic 
jNUienC,  if  gently  exercised  by  strolling  about  his  room,  reaps  benefit  and 
strength ;  but  suppose  you  force  him  to  an  effort  beyond  what  his  muscu- 
lar energy  is  calculated  to  support,  the  sante  bad  effect  is  produced  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mind  ;  and  as  well  might  this  person  be  said  to  retain  his 
power  of  Toluntary  motion  undiminished,  as  the  other  all  his  force  of 
inteHect  unimpaired. 

That  the  evidence  aa  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  after  woonds  or  alteration 
of  the  cerebral  masa,  is  really  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  may  easily  be 
shown  from  Dr.  Ferriai*s  paper,  and  from  the  Edinbui^  Ileview,  the 
text  books  of  the  opponents.  Besides  the  objection  of  extreme  latitude  in 
such  expressions,  as  «  no  loss  of  sensibility,"  "  no  loss  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion,^* &c.,  &c.,  when  used  to  indicate  the  condition  of  all  the  mental 
faculties,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Ferriar  speaks  of  one  man  as  re- 
taining all  his  faculties  entire,  who,  it  appears,  had  laboured  under  hypo- 
chondriasis for  ten  years ;  a  disease  the  very  existence  of  which  implies 
a  morbid  activity  of  some  of  the  mental  feelings,  and  which,  consequently, 
ranks  in  the  list  of  insanities  ;  and  of  a  girl  who,  with  evident  symptoms 
of  oppressed  brain,  is  also  said  to  have  retanied  her  &culties  :  and  that  the 
reviewer  speaks  of  a  lady  who,  **  the  day  before  her  death,  was  capable 
of  being  roused  from  her  stupor^  and  was  then  in  possession  of  all  her 
senses."  But  the  idiot  from  birth,  when  roused  from  his  natural  stupor 
by  the  exaltation  of  a  fever,  appears  sometimes  to  gain  a  consideraole 
snare  of  intellectual  power,  only  to  be  lost  upon  recovery.  Will  he,  too, 
then,  be  said  to  be  in  full  possession  of  ever^  faculty,  because  thus  shown 
to  be  susceptible  of  excitation  from  stimuli  1  The  inference  in  the  one 
case  is  certainly  as  logical  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

But,  even  allowing  also  that,  from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
number  and  functions  of  aU  the  mental  powers,  we  were  qualified  to  judge 
of  their  presence  or  absencet  it  se^ms  still  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that,  before  we  can  affirm  that  a  man  possesses  them  all  unimpaired  under 
disease,  we  must  have  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  relative  de- 

frees  of  endowment  and  energy  in  which  he  possessed  them  when  in 
ealth.  The  differences  of  intellectaal  vigour,  of  temper,  and  of  moral 
dispositions,  between  man  and  man,  are  exceedingly  great.  The  scale 
extends  from  the  lowest  pitch  of  idiocy  op  to  the  highest  endowment  of 
genius ;  and  the  history  of  diseases  informs  us  that  a  man,  whose  facul- 
ties have  sneered  a  great  diminution  of  energy,  may  still  be  able  to  return 
a  rational  answer  to  a  question,  although  his  mind  is  unable  to  fathom  the 
depths  it  penetrated  berore.  If,  then,  our  first  acquaintance  with  a  patient 
.suffering  from  an  injury  of  the  brain  is  formed  by  the  side  of  his  sick-bed 
after  the  accident  has  occurred,  what  means  do  we  possess  of  knowing 
how  far  his  mental  poyrers  in  general,  or  any  one  in  particular,  have  been 
injured  or  impaired  1  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  easily  surmountable  ;  and,  when  we  consider 
that  injuries  of  the  head  are  by  far  more  frequent  in  hospital  than  in  pri- 
vate practice,  and  that,  in  the  former,  the  surgeon  has  seldom  seen  the 
patient  before,  it  will  be  obvious,  that,  even  supposing  the  testimony  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  faculties  to  be  as  specific  anid  precise  as  it  is 
general  and  vaffue,  still,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  the  surgeon  is 
unfavourably  situated  for  spraking  of  the  comparative  force  of  any  of 
them,  seeing  that  this  does  not  form  the  direct  or'usual  object  of  his  in- 
quiries, and  that,  although  it  did,  he  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  manifested  before  the  ixv^uTf  ^«a  vaA\»x«^ 

Having  dow  shown  that  the  obsexveis  quoieOi  ^^  \Xi<b  Q!^'^mk«QX^^^^ 
erideotJ/  neither  acquaiQted  with  the  uuoabet  ui^  ^vomcX^qjca  oil  ^4b\&«Q^9^ 
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faeuUiea,  nor  in  possession  of  anj  means  of  jadffing  of  the  actaal  existence 
or  comparative  diminution  of  any  individual  faculty)  in  cases  of  disease 
or  wounds  of  the  cerebral  mass,  I  proceed  to  point  out  an  anatomical  re* 
qniaite,  which,  although  as  essentiil  as  the  other  two,  seems  not  to  have 
been  possessed  in  any  perceptible  degree  by  any  of  those  to  whom  the 
cases  occurred,  or  by  whom  tney  are  Quoted.    I  allude  to  knowledge  of 
of  the  situatiaH,  ferm^  and  direUUm  of  fibre  of  the  several  organs  of  which 
the  phrenologists  state  the  brain  to  be  a  congeries.    Without  this  know- 
ledge, any  observations  must  manifestly  be  imperfect :  how,  for  instance, 
is  a  man  to  ascertain  that  the  organ  of  Uautiousness  has  been  wounded  or 
destroyed,  if  he  knows  neither  its  local  situation  nor  the  direction  in 
which  its  constituent  fibres  run!    And  yet  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
the  mind  of  those  upon  whose  authority  tne  objection  we  are  now  refuting 
is  so  strenuously  urged  :  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  occurred  lon^  before 
the  organs  were  discovered,  and  the  remainmg  tenth  were,  I  believe,  ob* 
served  in  i^norance.of  the  discovery,  so  that  all  come  under  one  class. 
If  any  one,  mdeed,  could  prove  that  he  has  found  hoik  the  organs  of  Can* 
tiousness  destroyed,  while  the  corresponding  feeling  was  manifested  as 
powerfully  as  before,  then  he  would  prove  the  operation  of  that  sentiment 
to  bave  oeen  erroneously  ascribed  to  that  particular  part  of  the  bram. 
But,  unless  he  knows  accurately  the  situation  of  that  organ  toward  the 
■urfoce,  and  the  direction  of  its  fibres  toward  the  interior,  whether  they 
are  horisontal,  vertical,  or  oblique,  and  unless  he  ascertain*  the  conditioa 
of  the  organs  of  both  sides,  How  can  he  venture  to  affirm  that  they  were 
destroyed  either  in  whole  or  in  part  1    We  are  told,  it  is  true,  by  Mr. 
Rennel,  and  other  opponents,  that  every  individual  part  specified  by  Oall 
and  Spurzheim  has  m  its  turn  been  destroyed,  without  injury  to  the 
faculty  of  which  they  call  it  the  organ ;  but  if  we  examine  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  such  assertions  rest,  the  same  wuot  of  precision,  the 
same  inconclusive  va^eness,  will  be  found  to  prevail,  as  in  the  evidence 
of  the  state  of  the  mind.    Not  a  single  case  in  point  can  be  produced ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Rennel,  as  well  as  the  other  opponents,  sup- 
poses the  organs  to  be  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  instead  of  ex- 
tending to  its  very  base,  to  the  medulla  oblongata.    They  also,  by  what 
rules  of  logic  I  know  not,  appear  to  thmk  injury  of  one  organ  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  function  of  both,  although  they  may  see  the  reverse  ex- 
emplified in  individuals  who  hear  or  see  well  with  one  ear  or  one  eye 
after  that  of  the  opposite  side  has  been  destroyed. 

The  brain  has  been  considered  by  many  physiologists,  and  particularly 
by  those  of  them  who  are  hostile  to  Phrenology,  to  be  a  single  organ, 
every  part  of  which  concurs  in  executing  a  single  function,  viz^  that  of 
manifesting  the  mind  ;  but  so  far  from  supporting  their  own  conclusions, 
the  cases  referred  to,  if  true,  are  directly  subversive  of  them,  and.  leave 
no  choice,  except  between  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs,  and  the  notion  that  the  brain,  the  mostdeUcate,  the  best 
protected,  and  apparently  the  most  important  organ  of  the  body,  is,  after 
all,  a  mere  useless  encumbrance,  or  at  most  a  mere  mass  fitted  into  a  case^ 
and  placed  at  the  top  of  the  neck,  more  for  ^e  sake  of  ornament,  or  of 
preserving  equilibrium,  than  for  any  more  rational  purpose :  a  conclusioo 
which,  however  loffically  dedocible  from  their  own  premises,  they  would, 
I  am  satisfied,  be  rally  more  averse  to  admit  than  the  truth  of  Phrenology 
itself.  The  phrenological  doctrine  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  tlMse 
facts,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  are  at  all  explicable ;  for  the  moment  we 
can  prove,  not  only  that  the  brain  consists  of  two  halves  or  hemispheres^ 
but  that  each  half  is  a  confferies  of  parts  performing  distinct  functiooi^ 
all  difficulty  disappears,  and  the  phenomena  become  consistent  wkh  the 
onlinaiy  laws  of  natuxe.    Yf  e  \lh«a  «««  W«i  qda  aide  or  one  part  may  ba 
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wounded  or  draetsed,  withoat  inToIving  the  functions  of  the  opposite  side 
or  of  the  other  parts,  just  as  one  eye  may  be  put  out  without  destroying 
the  Ainctkm  of  the  other,  and  the  organ  of  one  sense,  sight  for  example, 
be  injured  or  destroyed,  while  the  organs  of  all  the  others  remain  soond. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  will  be  evident  that,  before  we  can  expect 
complete  loss  of  any  one  faculty,  the  entire  organ  of  both  sides  must  be 
destroyed— a  fact  which  has  been  altogether  overlooked  by  the  objectors. 
For  it  will  be  seen,  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  cases  quoted, 
that  not  a  nngU  instance  U  recorded  in  which  this  destruction  of  both 
organs  has  occurred^  while  ihs  alleged  manifestations  existed.  In  almost 
all  the  cases  the  injury  or  disease  is  expressly  said  to  be  on  one  side 
only ;  and  where  it  is  on  both,  the  parts  affected  implicate  difilcrent  organs. 
But  thia  will  be  better  understood  by  an  abstract  of  the  cases  themselves  as 
they  are  recorded  in  the  Manchester  Memoirs  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. ^  In  perusing  them,  I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  vagueness 
of  the'information  which  they  offer  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  also  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  cerebral  injuries. 

Mr.  Earle  relates  the  case  of  a  man  whose  sensibility  remained  un- 
affected till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  although  an  abscess  occupied 
nearly  one-third  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Mr.  Abernethy  saw  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  for  two  years  in  the  full  possession  of  every  faculty, 
notwithstandiiMr  a  cavity  two  inches  broad  by  one  long  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere. Another  was  perfectly  sensible  wiUi  an  abscess  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere. Sir  John  Pringle*  found  an  abscess  in  the  right  hemisphere,  as 
large  as  an  egg,  in  a  patient  "  who  had  never  been  delirious ^  nor  altogether 
insensible  ;**  and,  in  another,  **  who  had  never  been  so  insensible  as  not  to 
ansuoer  reaisonahly  when  spoken  <o,"  he  found  an  abscess  in  the  cerebellum 
as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Dr.  Ferriar  saya,  that  Dr.  Hunter  found  the 
whole  of  the  right  hemisphere  destroyed  by  suppuration  in  a  man  who 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last.  One  of  Wepfer's  patients  manifested 
no  loss  of  sensibUity^  although  a  cyst  was  found  in  the  right  hemispherQ 
of  the  brain  as  laree  as  a  hen's  egff.  Diemerbroek  saw  a  young  man  who 
received  a  thrust  from  a  sw'ord,  which  entered  at  the  eye,  and  passed  up- 
ward through  the  right  ventricle,  as  far  as  the  sagittal  suture.  During 
ten  days  he  **  remained  quite  well,**  with  no  loss  of  sensibility,  of  volun- 
tary motion,  or  of  judgment,  *'  cum  sociis  convenienter,  et  bono  cum  jodi- 
'cio  quacunquede  re  disserens ;"  after  which  he  was  cot  off  by  a  fever. 
Petitt  saw  a  soldier,  shot  through  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  and  left 
posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  Uve  forty-three  hours,  whose  faculties  were 

Sirfect  to  the  last.  Another  man,  mentioned  by  Queanai  as  seen  by 
agieu,  received  a  musket-shot  from  below  upward  through  the  right 
anterior  lobe,  who  had  na  bad  symptom  till  the  twelfth  day,  and  ultimately 
recovered.  Next  are  mentioned  three  cases ;  in  the  first  of  which  a  ball, 
m  the  soeond  the  end  of  a  stiletto,  in  the  third  a  part  of  a  knife,  remained 
in  the  brain  without  inconvenience  for  some  years.  Genga  tells  us  of  a 
man  who,  from  a  blow  on  the  left  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  lost  a  por- 
tion of  brain  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egff,  and  yet  recovered.  Petit  saw  a 
man  with  a  corpus  striatum  converted  into  a  matter  like  dregs  of  wine, 
with  no  loss  of  sensibility,  although  one  side  was  paralyzed.  Valsalva 
saw  an  old  man  who  was  not  insensible,  with  an  abscess  of  the  right 
thalamus  opticus  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Then  come  some 
cases  of  diseased  pineal  gland  and  cerebellum,  without  loss  of  sensibility. 
The  reviewer  then  speaks  of  a  lady  who  complained  for  a  fortnight  of  an 
affection  of  the  head,  became  comatose,  and  died.  "  T^«  da.^  h%(<^\A  Vi^\ 
death  she  was  capable  of  being  roused  from  Vvet  aVw^t^  oM  >bqa  xVnv'vtv 
fitU ^session  of  all  her  senses,'*  The  left  heaua^V^t^  ^l  >^  ^«,^w^ 
♦  IKseasM  of  the  Army,  p.  359.  \  Mcmoirta  d«  V  AccA-^YV*^ 
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lum  was  converted  into  put.  Next  follows  a  case  from  La  Peyronie, 
nearly  similar,  without  hts  of  aenathility.  Dreltncurtlns*  sAw  a  steato- 
matous  tumour  as  large  as  the  fist  between  the  cerebram  and  cerebellum, 
produce  first  blindness,  then  deafness,  and  at  last  the  abolition  <*  omnium 
sensuum  et  funetionum  animalium,  et  necem  ipiam.**  Dr.  Tysonf  men- 
tions  a  case  where  the  Uft  hemisphere  of  the  eecebellam  was  found 
sphacelated,  and  the  testis  of  that  side  enlarged  and  stony.  The  patient 
had  been  ill  two  months,  and  for  the  most  part  rational.  In  the  Memoina 
de  FAead.  RoyaUt  1703,  Duvemey  relates  a  case  of  extensive  injury, 
vjiihout  lots  of  tcnsibiiity.  The  Chevalier  Colbert  receiTed  a  blAw  from 
a  stone  upon  the  temple,  which  drove  in  the  bones  formingr  the  beck  part 
of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  the  sella  turcica.  The  inferior  portion  of  Che  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  brain,  as  far  as  the  cerebellum,  was  found  broken  down, 
and  partly  in  a  suppurating  state.  He  lived  seven  days,  "  retained  his 
judgment  perfectly,  continued  to  perform  all  his  functions,  and  exhibited 
a  surprising  tranquillity  of  mind  till  his  death.**  Ferriar  attaches  little 
importance  to  this  case,  as  confused.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
is  that  quoted  by  the  reviewer  from  Planque,  and  by  Dr.  Ferriar  from 
La  Peyronie,  as  having  occurred  to  Billot.$  A  boy  of  six' years  received 
a  pistol-shot  in  the  middle  of  the  brow,  which  passed  through  to  the  oc- 
ciput. He  survived  eighteen  days,  and  lost  a  portion  of  £ain  as  large 
as  a  nutmeg  daily,  and  yet  remained  quite  well  until  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  death.  The  portion  of  brain  found  remaining  in  the  skull  did  not 
exceed  the  eize  of  a  small  egg. 

The  reviewer  then  quotes  three  cases  of  hydrocjBphalus  intemus,  or 
water  in  the  head,  which  convince  him  that  sensibilUy  may  remain  after 
the  whole  brain  has  been  destroyed. 

Many  of  the  reviewer's  cases  are  taken  from  Dr.  Feniar*8  paper  in  the 
Manchester  Memoirs.  I  shall,  therefore,  select  the  most  interesting  of 
those  which  he  has  omitted.  Diemerbroek^  quotes  a  case  from  Lindanus, 
of  a  patient  receiving  a  wound  in  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  who  went 
about  as  usual  for  fourteen  days,  and  then  died.  His  surgeon  thrust  a 
probe  into  the  ventricle  every  day,  without  exciting  any  sensation.  He 
saysH  he  saw  a  woman  who  lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  large  as  the  fist, 
from  a  fracture  of  the  right  side.  She  lived  thirty-six  days  without  aliena- 
tion of  the  mind,  although  paralytic  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  appendix 
to  Wepfer's  Hist.  Apopleet.,  Df.  Brunner  mentions  a  case  of  a  drunken 
blacksmith,  aoed  sixty-four,  who  died  of  apoplexy,  whose  faculties  were 
rather  excited  than  impaired,  although  he  observed,  after  death,  **  piam 
matrem  aqua  turgidissimam.  Ablata  dura  matre,  serum  peipetim  exsu- 
davit  et  effluxit  Umpidum.  Uterque  ventriculus  aqua  scateoat  turbida, 
quin  omnes  recessuset  cerebri  cavitates  hac  inundate  et  replete  foerunt. 
Cerebellum  minime  Aaccidum,  sed  sicut  reliqun  cerabri  partes  firmnm 
apparuit,**  dec.  He  was  rather  acute  in  his  intellect  toward  i)m  end.  La 
Peyronie  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  troubled  with  hypo> 
chondriacal  symptoms  for  ten  years,  whose  faculties  were  never  affectedv 
although  the  fourth  ventricle  and  cerebellum  were  found  diseased.  A  girl 
died  in  the  fourth  month  of  an  arthritic  complaint,  with  nidint  st/mipUms 
of  oppressed  brain^  but  in  perfect  possession  of  her  intellectual  powers, 
although  the  brain  was  soft  and  water  effused.  Bonnet  saw  a  case, 
where,  after  eleven  days*  illness,  and,  only  toward  the  end^occasiaDal 
alienation  of  mind,  "  tota  fere  basis  cerebri,  imprimis  cerebelluni,  et  sa 
pars  meduUe  spinalis  qun  primis  vertebris  excipitur,  sphacefo  inventv 
sunt  correpts.** 

Dr.  Ferriar  concludes  by  quoting  from  Ambrose  Par6  what  he  considers 

•  Adden.  ad  Wepfer,  Hut.  Apop.Obt .,^^.         \  PkU,  Trww.,  No.  328. 
t  Mm,  de  VAcad,,  MM.       ^  Anot.\\\i.\a.,^.^-l,      ^'^^^^^W-i, 
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a  most  extraordinanr  case ;  but  Par6*8  aiithority  beinff  yery  ffreat,  he 
thipika  it  merits  conndence.  It  is  that  of  tlie  Dae  de  Cniise,  **  who  was 
woooded  in  the  head  by  the  thrust  of  a  lancei  which  entered  under  the 
right  eye  near  the  nose,  and  came  out  at  the  neck,  between  the  ear  and 
the  Tortebrs.  The  steel  remained  tn  ike  brain,  was  extracted  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  patient  recovered."    Such  are  the  principal  cases. 

The  farther  removed  an  account  is  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
observe  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  stronger  is  the  evidence  required 
before  we  can  believe  it,  and  inversely.  So,  in  the  present  instance,  when 
we  find  almost  all  the  oases  mentioned  consisting  of  very  partial  injury 
of  one  side  only  of  the  brain,  with  no  striking  disturbance  of  intellect,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous  in  admitting  them  to  be  true.  We  see 
such  things  occur  in  our  own  day,  and  they  are,  in  themselves,  sufficiently 
probable ;  seeing  that  the  or;^rans  are  double,  and  that  one  may  be  affected 
without  the  other  participating  in  the  injury ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  coi^titute  so  small  a  portion  of  the  brain,  as  to  leave 
nearly:  wo-thirds  of  the  whole  mass  to  be  aestfoyed  on  both  sides,  without 
necessarily  interfering  with  the  intellect.  But  when  we  come  to  such 
cases  as  that  of  the  boy,  who  is  said  to  have  lost  all  his  brain  excepting 
"  aboiU  the  bulk  of  an  egg,"  and  yet  "  remained  quite  yteU  **  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  death,  we  are  compelled  to  pause,  and  ask  for  stronger 
evidence  than  that  affi>rded  by  a  quotation  at  third  hand  of  a  single  case. 
Neither  the  reviewer  nor  Dr.  Ferriar  appears  to  have  seen  Billot's  own 
account  of  it,  since  each  has  quoted  from  a  different  source ;  and  not 
having  been  able  to  procure  the  original  work,  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
^  correctly  quoted  by  either.  But  if  one  such  case  could  be  made  out  by 
'  incontestible  evidence,  it  would  not  only  lay  prostrate  the  whole  fabric  of 
Phrenology,  but  would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  time  and  useless  labour  at 
present  spent  in  trying  to  find  out  the  functions  of  apart  which,  according 
to  this  account,  coukl  not  possibly  have  any  ;  and,  theroforo^  when  vre  see 
the  whole  body  of  physiologists  persevering  in  their  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  uses  of  the  brain  with  as  much  seal  and  earnestness  as  if  no 
such  case  had  ever  been  heard  o^  tiie  only  conclusion  which  we  can 
legitimately  draw  is,  that  they,  hostile  as  most  of  them  aro  to  Phrenology, 
have  just  as  little  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  details  as  the  phrenologists 
themselves  ;  and  if  they  disre^rd  the  ftoiy  as  unworthy  of  credit,  we 
have  surely,  at  least,  an  equal  right  to  pursue  a  similar  course,  and  to  with- 
hold our  belief.  In  like  manner,  when  we  are  told,  as  in  the  three  eases 
alluded  to  by  the  reviewer,  of  the  faculties  remaining  entiro  after  the 
complete  destruction  of  Uie  brain  by  water,  we  are  entitled  to  require 
evidence  of  no  ordinary  force  before  ffiving  credit  to  them ;  more  espe- 
cially since  the  late  discoveries  by  Oidl  and  Spurzheun  of  the  structure 
of  brain  show  the  £illacy  of  the  appearances  commented  upon  as  indi- 
cating the  absence  of  that  organ. 

Out  of  the  twenty-nine  cases  here  quoted  from  difierent  authors,  tigk' 
teen  expressly  refer  to  injury  of  one  side  only.  These  require  no  remarks ; 
for,  granting  that  none  of  the  faculties  were  lost,  there  still  remained  the 
sound  organs  of  the  opposite  side,  to  execute  the  functions.  Five  more 
expressly  refer  to  injuiy  or  disease  of  the  cereb^him  wid  fourth  ventricle, 
parts  which  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  eiercise  of  the  intel- 
ieetual  faculties,  which  alone  are  mentioned.  In  two  the  side  is  not 
mentioned.  In  three  more  the  whole  brain  was  extant,  but  altered  in 
appearance ;.  and,  lastly,  comes  the  case  par  excellence,  in  which  the  brain 
had  almost  disappeared,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would  undoubwodk)  Virari 
Phrenology  and  ite  opponents  in  one  common  tuvsl  Hquda  ^l  ^^ia  ^^^ 
OBaad  M  fewjobtervntioaa, 
la  Dr.  jShumer's  case  ot  the  dnrnken  blackftiml^  iiVa  d^»^  «^«i^^m9o^ 
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the  whole  of  the  brain  was  still  extant  at  his  death ;  bat  a  quantity  of 
water  was  foand  effused  upon  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  not  only 
retained  his  faculties,  but  was  even  more  acute,  **  GerebeUum  minima 
flaccidom,  sed  sicut  reliquss  cerebri  partes  firmum  apparuit.*'  This  is  the 
consequence  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  wnieh,  in  the  case  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  orffans,  often  exalt*  instead  of  diminishes 
the  function.  Hence  it  proves  nothing  against  us.  The  effusion  appears 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  apoplexy  and  of  death. 

In  the  hypochondriacal  patient,  already  referred  to,  even  supposing  all 
the  faculties  to  have  been  unimpaired,  the  visible  seat  of  the  disease  was 
confined  to  the  cerebellunt  and  fourth  ventricle,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
organs  of  the  intelUetual  powers.  In  Bonnet's  case  of  eleven  days*  ill- 
ness, with  occasional  alienation  toward  the  end,  where  the  cerebellam, 
part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  a  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis  were 
mortified,  **  spbacelo  invents  sunt  correptaB,"  the  part  of  the  base  of  the 
braiu  is  not  mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in 
favour  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  intelleictual  faculties  having  been  par- 
tially destroyed :  besides,  there  is  every  reason  to.  believe  the  sphacelas 
not  to  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  but  to  have  been  the  immedi- 
ate forerunner  of  death. 

Lastly,  Although  what  Dr.  Ferriar  calls  the  very  extraordinary  case  of 
the  Due  de  Guise  be  included  in  the  eighteen  cases  of  injury  on  one  side 
only,  it  is  deserving  of  particular  attention.  The  lance  entered  under  the 
right  eye,  near  the  nose, 'and  came  out  at  the  neck  between  the  ear  and 
vertebrs.  The  steel,  it  is  said,  remained'  in  the  brai%  was  extracted 
with  difficulty,  and  recovery  followed.  The  state  of  the  faculties. is  ncft 
even  mentioned.  In  this  case,  he  says,  the  base  of  the  hrain  must  have 
been  extensively  injured.  I  humbly  apprehend,  however,  that  the  brain 
was  not  and  couM  not  be  touched.  Let  any  one  examine  on  the  living 
or  on  the  dead  subject  the  direction  of  such  a-wound,  and  he  will  instant- 
ly agree  with  me  in  opinion,  and  will  then  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  the  steel.  Having  seen  it  stated  in  Boyer*s  JVaiti 
dee  MaiadieM  ChirurgicaUsy  that  the  spear  entered  above  the  eye,  I  pro- 
cured the  original  work  of  Ambrose  Par6,  and  found  that  Dr.  Ferriar  was 
right  in  saying  that  it  entered  under  the  eye.  But  Pari  never  once  men- 
tions either  brain  or  faculty.  He  says,  **  The  head  of  the  lance  stuck  so 
fast  as  to  require  a  pair  of  smith's  pincers  for  its  extraction.  Although 
the  violence  of  the  blew  was  so  great,  that  it  could  not  be  without /roe- 
ture  qf  the  boneSj  a  tearing  and  breaking  of  the  nerves,  vein^^  and  arteries, 
^nd  ether  parts,  yet  the  generous  prince,  by  the  favour  of  God,  recovered," 
P.  235,  lib.  X.  Although  the  state  of  the  faculties  is  not  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Ferriar,  I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  French  historical  author 
that  the  duke  bore  the  extraction  with  great  fortitude,  and  retained  his 
faculties  apparently  undiminished,  and  tne  above  quotation  accounts  per- 
fectly for  the  fact ;  for  it  shows  that  the  brain  was  not  in  the  least  affected, 
the  wound  being  altogether  below  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Chevalier  Col- 
bert also  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  the  eye  was  crushed  to  pieces,  and  the  orbit 
knocked  in ;  which  misapprehension  must  have  arisen  from  the  confused 
account  given  by  the  original  author,  Dovemey ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
stone  struck  the  temple,  and  not  the  front  of  the  eye. 

Little  confidence  can,  at  any  time,  be  placed  in  the  history  of  dissections 
made  only  to  discover  the  cause  of  death,  when  afterward  applied  to  phy- 
siological purposes.  The  surgeon  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  soeii^ 
numerous  dissections,  and  particularly  in  hospital  practice,  made  with  this 
ob^t  alone  in  view,  knows  well  how  very  general  the  examination  of  the 
diseased  parts  frequenlW  \&)  e^eu  when  seated  in  organs  whose  structure 
end  ftmctioiia  are  botik'  kAowii\  «iA  ^deaa  ciM«n«NMn&  ^onteitlly  applies 
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with  deable  force  to  parts  so  little  koown  as  those  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  cramam.  The  Edinhorgh  Reriewer  himself,  in  speaking  of  some 
fiarts  (such  as  the  corpus  callosum,  Ibmiz,  4&c.,)  which  have  not  been  ex- 
fretskf  mentioned  as  destroyed,  says,  p.  446,  **  We  believe,  uideed,  that 
several,  if  not  the  whole  (k  them,  were  actually  destroyed  in  the  cases 
we  have  quoted ;  but  that  they  were  omitted  in  the  detail  of  the  dissec- 
tion, either  from  a  fear  of  being  tedious,  or  because  the  authors  did  not 
ceneeive  trnnutenese  of  detcriptum  to  be  an  object  either  of  practieol  or 
l^suUogieal  importance.  As  it  is,  however,  instances  are  still  wanting 
jn  which  the  parts  we  have  enumerated  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
destroyed  ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  physiologists  to 
this  circnmstence,*'  £c.  The  phrenologists,  in  like  manner,  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  pubUe  to  this  circumstance,  that  instances  are 
still  wanting  in  which  any  of  their  organs  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  function  to  have  remained  unimpaired. 

Ta  such  an  extent,  indeed,  have  anatomical  structure  and  minuteness 
of  detail  been  neglected  in  the  history  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  mind,  that 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  palpable  fact  of  the  organs  being  double  has 
been  overlooked  :  and  not  only  has  no  attention  been  paid  to  the  situation 
of  the  mdividual  organs  in  examining  the  effects  of  their  injuries  in  rela- 
tion to  Phrenology,  but  it  never  has  ones  been  taken  notice  of  by  the 
i^ponentsv  that,  while  they  confine  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  intel- 
Uctual  faeuUus  alone  in  idl  cases  of  wounded  brain,  the  organs  of  these 
fitculties,  in  the  new  system,  constitute  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  cerebral  mass,  and  that  the  other  two-thirds  constitute  the  organs 
of  the  sentiments  and  propensities,  which  are  never  inquired  into,  as  not 
being  conceived  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  brain. 

As  it  appears,  then,  notwithstanding  the  affirmation  of  the  opponents, 
to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  that  injuries  of 
the  l»ain  may  occur,  without  necessarily  affecting  the  inteliectual  faculties, 
I  might,  peihaps,  here  ssfely  drop  the  subject.  Before  quitting  it,  how- 
ever, we  may  shortly  inouire  how  for  the  cases  referred  to  coincide,  or 
are  compatible,  with  the  doctrines  which  Uie  opponents  themsslves  profess. 
Many  ot  them  teach,  for  example,  that  the  whole  brain  is  the  organ  of 
mind,  and  that  every  part  of  it  is  engaged  in  every  act  of  thought.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  their  own  cases  are  fatal  to  any  such  theory  ;  for,  as 
the  brain  is  subject  to  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  animal  organization,  were 
any  part  of  that  general  organ  injured,  the  function,  even  according  to  their 
own  account,  ought  always  to  be  impaired  in  proportion.  Instead  of 
which,  they  tell  us  that  the  function  which  they  believe  it  tb  execute 
does  not  suffer  with  almost  total  destruction  of  the  organ !  No  other  part 
of  the  human  body  is  known  to  retain  its  functions  unimpaired,  amid 
total  or  partial  change,  or  destruction  of  its  structure ;  and,  therefore, 
had  they  not  been  bhnded  by  pmconceived  opinions,  they  must  have  per- 
ceived that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  brain  being  partially  injured, 
without  any  considerable  derangement  of  intellect,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  every  part  of  that -organ  was  not  necessary  to  every  individual  act  of 
mind,  and  that  the  brain  was  not  the  single  organ  they  believed  it  to  be. 

Phrenology,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  organs  and  faculties,  alone 
eatisfactorily  explains  the  apparent  contradiction,  by  showing  that  the 
state  of  one  organ,  or  part  of  the  brain,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the 
condition  and  functions  of  the  others ;  and  thus  the  phrenologist,  who 
considers  particular  parts  of  the  brain  to  be  the  organs  of  distinct  mfititA.\. 
faculties,  may  be  qaiie  consistent  in  believing  tYkaX  ouq  oV  >^««&  Qit^l^^^ 
sjuf  tbo  faculty  with  which  it  is  connected,  may  V>e  wovwAeAi wA  \sa\w«^^ 
withoat  neceoaarily  inducing  any  diminationoi  «\V«wX\OTi*vti>X!kft  IwrX>sk» 
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of  the  others ;  and  u  he  thinks  it  proTed,  that  two-thirds  of  the  brain 
constitute  the  or^ns  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  he  may  still  be 
qaite  consistent  in  believing  that  large  portions  of  these  two-thirds,  evea 
on  both  sides,  may  be  injured  without  necessarily  disturbing,  in  «ny  high 
deffree,  the  intelleeiual  operations  carried  on  by  the  remaining  sound  thira, 
which  he  has  previously  ascertained  to  constitute  the  organs  of  the  intel- 
leetual  faculties.  But  the  opponent,  who  believes  in  uie  uttUy  of  the 
brain,  is  very  differently  circumstanced,  and  can  no  more  account  for  the 
intellect  continuing  unimpaired,  after  the  destruction  of  any  part,  than  he 
could  for  sight  remainin|[  unaffected  by  disease  or  destruction  of  the  eye. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  consistency  of  those  philosophers  who^ 
like  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  one  page  gravely  doubt  whether  the  braih  has  not  been 
altogether  destroyed,  without  loss  of  mental  faculties  ;  and  yet  in  another 
declare  that  they  consider,  as  he  does,  '*  these  medical  facts  as .  almost 
demonstrating  that  the  brain  is  the  instrument,  not  the  cause,  of  the  rea- 
soning powers  V*  We,  too^  consider  the  brain  as  the  instrument  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  but  we  are  not  so  inconsistent  as  to  suppose  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  manifestations  of  these  faculties,  whether 
that  instrument  be  a  whole  or  a  broken  one,  or  have  even  altogether  ceased 
to  exist.  We  farther  consider  that  Pbrenolo^,  so  far  from  having  any- 
thing to  fear  from  these  "  medical  facts,"  denves  additional  confirmatioif 
from  them,  since  it  is  upon  phrenological  principles  alone  that  they  are 
either  explicable  or  consistent  with  any  of  the  known  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  in  such  circumstances  that  the  new  science  rises  so  far  superior  to  any 
theoiy  of  the  mind  hitherto  invented ;  and  it  can  only  be  from  its  being 
founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  truth,  that  it  is  ever  so  beautifully  and  simply 
consistent  with  the  observed  phenomena  of  mind,  alike  in  a  state  of  health 
and  of  disease. 

I  proceed,  before  concluding  the  subject,  (being  in  some  measure  con- 
nected with  the  present  essay,)  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a  mode  of 
investigating  the  functions  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain,  proposed 
by  that  excellent  surgeon.  Sir  E.  Home,*  and  differing  widely  from  that 
in  use  among  the  phrenologists.  "  The  various  attempts,"  says  he,  **  which 
have  been  made  to  procure  accurate  information  respecting  the  functions 
that  belonff  to  individual  portions  of  the  human  brain  having  been  attended 
with  very  little  success,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  were  anatomical  sur- 
geons to  collect,  in  one  view,  all  the  appearances  they  had  met  with  in 
rases  of  injury  of  that  organ,  and  of  the  effects  that  such  injuries  produced 
upon  its  functions,  a  body  of  evidence  might  be  formed,  that  would  mate- 
rially advance  this  highly  important  investigation." 

As  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  still  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  most  pro- 
mising and  philosophical  that  has  yet  been  tried,  and  as  such  is  recommended 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  it  is  really 
able  to  effect.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  original  discovery,  although  it  may  m  usefully  employed  to  procure 
additional  information,  after  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  have  been  ascertained  by  other  means. 

The  defects  of  this  mode  of  investigation  are,  1st,  That,  so  long  as  we 
remain  unacquainted  with  the  situation  and  limits  of  the  different  cerebral 
organs,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  whether,  in  any  given  case, 
one  only,  or  several,  are  implicated ;  and  also,  whether  the  destruction 
of  any  organ  is  partial  or  complete. 

2dly,  That,  so  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  number  and  functions 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  of  the  effects  of  their  various  combinations  with 
each  other,  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  decide,  in  any  case,  what  parti- 
cular faculty  or  quality  of  mind  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed.  Some 
*  Philosophical  TroMoictimu  ^ox  \%\^,^.  AtiQ« 
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fiumltiesy  lor  instance,  reqaire  the  presence  of  each  eztenud  objects  for 
their  operation  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  or  in 
the  «raras  of  an  hospital ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  power  may 
be  altogether  destroyed,  and  yet  its  absence  may  not  OTen  be  suspected 
by  the  sorgeon  or  his  attendants,  who  never  were  aware  of  its  existence 
as  an  Independent  fiicuUy,  even  when  the  brain  was  entire. 

3dly,  That  the  complex  and  delicate  structure  of  the  brain  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  injure  or  destroy  one  part,  with- 
ont  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  functions  which  they  perform,  partici- 
pating in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Thus,  Professor  Rolando,  of  Turin, 
who  has  devoted  ranch  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  fiinc- 
tions  of 'the  brain,  in  speaking  of  mutilations  which  he  had  performed  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  functions  of  a  particular  part  of  that  organ  in  the 
lower  animals,  complains  of  this  as  an  almost  unsurmountable  obstacle. 
*'  I  have  made,"  says  he,  "  innumerable  experiments  to  discover  the  results 
of  injuries  done  to  the  bigeminal  tubercles,  and  the  parts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  optk  thalami,  btU  I  kave  rturely  obtained  coimMtent  results  ; 
which  it  not  surprising,  iif  we  consider  the  peculiar  interlacing  of  the 
Bumeroos  medullary  fibres  which  meet  in  these  parts ;  for,  as  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  know  what  bundles  of  fibres  have  been  affected  in  these 
(^rations,  we  cannot  draw  clear  and  precise  conclusions  where  there  is 
a  .difference  in  the  result."  ^  If  this  hoids  true  with  regard  to  mutilations 
performed  with  ewry  precaution  to  avoid  wounding  other  parts,  and  under 
every  advantage  which  an  acquaintance  with  anatomy  can  afford,  it  cer- 
tainly applies  with  tenfold  force  to  injuries,  the  results  of  accidental  and 
ui^iided  violence. 

•  Losl/y,  That,  from  the  mere  aspect  of  the  wound,  we  are  never  certain 
of  the  precise  extent  of  the  injui^  done  to  the  brain  ;  and,  consequently, 
can  never  positively  refer  the  phenomena  to  an  affection  of  any  particular 
part,  and  of  it  alone.  One  injury,  for  instance,  apparently  of  the  very 
slightest  nature,  often  produces  the  most  serious  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  disturbance  of  the  whole  mind  ;  while  another,  in  aj^pearance  much 
■lore  severe,  is  productive  of  little  inconvenience.  In  the  former  the 
effects  of  the  violence  seem  to-extend  either  immediately  or  fipom.  sym- 
pathy over  the  whole  brain,  or,  at  least,  much  fiirther  than  its  external  or 
visible  seat ;  while  in  the  latter  the  affection  is  more  strictly  of  a  local 
nature ;  and  thus  the  results  obtained  in  one  ease  are  often  entirely  nega- 
tived by  those  obtained  in  another. 

In  accordance  with,  and  in  corroboration  of,  the  opinion  which  I  have 
here  ventured  to  express,  as  to  the  total  inadequacy  of  this  mode  of  inves- 
tigation for  the  puxposes  of  original  discovery,  I  would  ask  no  better  au- 
thority than  Sir  £.  Home  himself.  For  although,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
accuracy,  he  confines  himself  to  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own 
immediate  notiee,  and  although  these  must  have  been  observed  with  a 
view  specially  to  this  inquiry,  f^  his  own  essay  on  this  subject  affords 
the  most  convincing  proof  and  apposite  illustration  of  all  the  defects  of 
the  mode  which  it  is  written  to  recommend.  The  first  things,  for  example, 
that  strike  the  reader  on  referring  to  it  are,  iW,  That,  out  of  the  ten 
elasses  into  which  the  cases  are  purposely  divided  by  Sir  Everardi  no  less 
than  seven  (1.  Undue  pressure  of  water  on  Uie  brain,  2.  Concussion  of 
the  brain,  3.  Pretematurallv  dilated  or  diseased  bloodvessels  of  the  brain, 
4.  Extravasated  blood,  6.  Fbrmation  of  pus,  6.  Depression  or  thickening 
of  paru  of  the  skull,  7.  Pressure  from  tumours)  resolve  themselves  mto 
affections,  in  which  the  totetlity  of  the  brain  is,  in  some  way  or  another, 
concerned ;  2<i,  That  in  one  (viz.,  8..  Iniury  o(  tVie  me^^ib  «^VGAietsk>^  ti^wt 
^/trs  drain  is  unaffected ;  and,  3<Uy,  That  in  ttooonL-^  ^.V^vir}  \a  ^ 
0iibstance  of  the  bnin ;  and,  10.  AUeioaUoYioC  aVrofi.Vin^^'^  >»  ^«  «S&Mfi.>os!i^ 
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generally  confined  to  inihndual  portions  of  that  oigan ;  although  in  vaj 
many  instances,  even  in  these  two  classes,  it  extends  over  the  whole  brain. 
From  his  own  statement,  then,  the  reader  would  naturally  anticipate  a 
friorif  that  the  effects  resnlting  from  most  of  these  injuries  would  be  such 
as  are  known  to  indicate  derangement,  not  of  one^  or  of  several,  hot  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  brain  ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  conld  not,  by  any 
possibihty,  lewd  to  the  discovery  wished  for,  of  the  functions  of  its  indi- 
vidual portions.  Accordingly,  Sir  Everard  himself  informs  os  that  the 
effects  produced  were,  deUriumi  commUiotUj  contOf-i^iKnfUxy,  nekness, 
vfoUhingt  and  the  like,  and  not  lesion  of  any  particular  racolty  or  of  any 
individual  function.  In  one  or  two  instances,  indeed,  the.  state  of  the 
memory  and  of  the  eirtemal  senses  is  mentioned  hot  without  being  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  ^ecific  injmry.  The  reviewer  himself,  with  every 
wish  to  be  pleased  with  Sir  Everard^s  method,  is  constrained  to  say,  that 
the  results  obtained  in  this  manner  are  so  vague  and  contradictory,  that 
they  **  serve  only  to  confirm  what  had  already  perhaps  been  sufficiently 
made  out  by  the  authors  we  have  named  ;  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
uniformity  either  in  the  kind  or  degree-of  the  symptoms  which  accompany 
diseases  of  the  brain.'*  And  in  this  sentiment  I  cordially  concur  with 
him,  in  so  far  as  regards  violent  injuries. 

To  render  the  results  obtained,  either  from  observii^  the  efiects<^ 
cerebral  injuries  in  man,  or  from  the  performance  of  mutUations  upon  the 
brains  of  animals,  at  all  valuable  in  illustrating  the  cerebri  physiology,  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
faculties  which  they  subserve,  has  been  already  shown  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable requisite  ;  and  if  we  suppose  these  to  have  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  other  means,  then  the  facility  of  making  interesting  and  precise 
physiological  and  pathological  observations  is  so  greatly  increased,  that 
much  viduable  information  may  be  obtained,  especmlW  in  some  individual 
cases,  in  the  last-mentioned  two  classes  of  Sir  £.  Home.  But  without 
this  preliminary  knowledge  to  guide  us  in  our  observations,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  precise  or  practical  can  be  got  at. 

If  an  injury  of  the  cerebellum,  for  example,  or  of  part  of  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  occurs  to  a  philosopher,  who  is  wtmty  satisfied  in  lus 
-  own  mind  "  that  the  whole  brain  is  engaged  in  every  act  of  thought,'*  and 
that  no  part  of  it  is  appropriated  to  tl^  manifestations  of  any  of  the  pro- 
pensities or  sentiments,  what  inference  can  he  draw  as  to  the  foDCtion, 
upon  finding  no  intellectual  faculty  with  which  he  is  acquainted  impaired 
or  wantinff  1  He  cannot  consistently  investigate  the  state  of  the  propen- 
sities, and  refer  any  irregularities  among  them  to  the  injury  austaincMd ; 
because  these  are  not  intdlectual  faculties,  and,  according  to  him,  have  no 
connexion  with  the  brain.  He  remains  of  necessity  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever.  But  let  such  a  case  occur  to  a  phrenologist,  or  to  him  who  has 
ascertained,  by  previous  observation,  the  uses  of  the  part,  it  is  evident  that, 
although  he  could  not,  any  more  than  the  philosopher,  infer  the  function 
from  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms  alone,  yet,  having  discovered  it 
by  other  means,  he  comes  to  the  injury  fully  competent  to  judge  whether 
his  former  observations  are  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the  pfaMaomena  now 
before  him.  It  is  only  when  in  possession  of  this  previous  qualification 
that  we  can  derive  any  advantage  from  such  cases  in  increaaing  oar 
knowledge  of  mind. 

That  the  philosopher,  with  such  views,  could  never  have  been  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  connexion  between  certain  parts  of  the  brain  and  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  by  the  mere  observation  of  their  injuries,  is 
proved  by  wounds  of  these  parts  having  been  actually  attended  with 
symptoms  corresponding  to  their  phrenological  functions,  and  neither  him 
nor  the  anatomical  auTgeouYiVfY^  ^t^'m\i  vu*|  voLtVivftfeience.    Wounds 
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mud  diaeiuiMi  of  the  cerebellam,  for  instance,  have  forced  themselves  upon 
their  notice,  where  the  sexual  propensity  was  extinguished  by  loss  of  sub- 
•tance»  or  pretematurally  excited  by  the  subsequent  inflammatory  action ; 
mod  yet  no  one  drew  the  inference  that  the  cerebellum  was  the  organ  of 
Amativeness.*  The  temper  and  moral  sentiments  have  also  been  entirelv 
changed,  in  coneequence  of  certain  injuries  of  the  brain,  while  the  inteU 
lect  remained  nnimpaired;  and  no  one  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
parts  affected  were  the  organs  of  these  sentiments.  Nor  would  they  have 
been  warranted  in  doing  so,  because  instanced  of  injury  confined  so 
entirely  to  one  part  as  to  affect  its  function,  without  having  any  influence 
upon  those  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  are  so  rare,  in  comparison  to  those 
of  an  opposite  kind,  that  no  just  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  them  alone ; 
although,  con^Hned  with  other  evidence,  they  are  highly  important. 


CONCLUSION     . 

(to  TBS  SIOOND  EDITION.) 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  work  it  is  observed,  that,  "  in  surveying 
the  philosophy  of  man  as  at  present  exhibited  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
philosophers,  we  perceive,  j£r«/.  That  no  account  is  given  of  the  influence 
of  the  material  organs  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mental  powers ;  that 
the  progress  of  the  mind  from  youth  to  age,  and  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
dreaming,  idiocy,  and  insanity,  are  left  unexplained  or  unaccounted  for ; 
secondly,  That  the  existence  and  functions  of  some  of  the  most  important 
primitive  faculties  are  still  in  dispute ;  and,  thirdly,  That  no  light  what- 
ever has  been  thrown  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  combinations  of  the 
primitive  powers  in  different  de^ees  of  relative  proportion.  It  is,  with 
great  truth,  therefore,  that  Monsieur  De  Bonald,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
observes,  that  **  diversity  of  doctrine  has  increased,  from  age  to  age,  with 
the  number  of  masters  and  with  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  Europe, 
which  at  present  possesses  libraries  filled  with  philosophical  works,  and 
which  reckons  up  almost  as  many  philosophers  as  writers  ;  poor  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  riches,  and  uncertain,  with  the  aid  of  all  its  guides, 
vrhich  road  it  should  follow  ;  Europe,  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  lights 
of  the  world,  has  yet  its  philosophy  only  in  expectation." 

Maj  I  hope  that  Phrenology  will  now  appear  to  the  attentive  reader 
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public,  except  through  the  medium  of  hostile  reviews  ;  and  the  most  un- 
measured riaicule  and  abuse  have  been  poured  out  against  them,  as  if  they 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  century  in  which  they  were  produced :  his  fellow- 
labourer.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  has  sustained  an  equal  share  of  this  unmerited 
storm.  In  preparing  the  present  volume  for  thQ  press,  I  have  drawn 
largely  from  the  works  of  both  of  these  founders  of  the  science ;  in  many 
instances  I  have  compared  their  statements  of  fact  with  nature,  sifted 
their  arguments,  and  weighed  deliberately  their  conclusions  ;  and  I  now 
feel  it  an  imperative  duty  to  state,  that  the  present  generation  has,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  reacted,  in  their  cases,  the  scenes  which  have  attached 
80  deep  a  stigma  to  the  ages  of  Galileo  and  Harvey.     The  discoveries  of 

"^  Wepferus's  HUtorim  Apoplecticonm,  edit.  1724,  p.  487.    Magendie's 
Journal  de  Physiohgie  for  April  and  August,  1822 ;  also  Medical  Rej^mlor^^ 
vol  xriiL,  pp.  268-358.— L&rrey's  Memoires  dfi  OurwsU  M^<^ft  tJ,  Ctww' 
jfi^nes,  vol  ii.,  p,  150 ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  262. 
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the  reToIution  of  the  globe  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  were  aplendid 
displajs  of  genius,  interesting  and  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  hot  their  results, 
compared  with  the  consequences  which  must  ineyitabl^  follow  from  Dr. 
Gairs  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  (embracing,  as  it  does,  ths 
trae  theory  of  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man,) 
sink  into  relative  insignificance.  Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
real  nature  and  ultimate  effects  of  Dr.  GalPs  discovery  shall  be  folly 
recognised,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  posteiity  will  manifest  as  eaget 
a  desire  to  render  honour  to  his  memory,  as  his  contemporaries  have  shown 
to  treat  himself  with  indignity  and  contempt.  If  the  present  wOfk  shall 
tend  in  any  degree  to  rouse  the  public  attention  to  his  merits,  and  to  excite 
the  {^losophers  of  England  to  do  him  justice  ere  he  die,  it  will  aecom- 
plish  one  great  end  of  its  publication.  Let  them  at  last  lay  aside  the 
prejudice  which  has  so  long  kept  them  back  from  looking  with  their  own 
eyes  into  his  works,  and  from  appealing,  with  the  lights  which  he  affords, 
to  Nature,  as  the  standard  by  which  to  try  the  merits  of  his  pretensions. 
If  they  will  examine,  they  will  find  that  a  fortunate  thought  opened  up  to 
him  a  vast  region  of  discovery,  and  that  he  has  displayed  gigantic  powers 
in  prosecuting  it  to  its  results  ;  that,  instead  of  being  an  ignorant  pretender 
to  knowledge,  he  is  a  man  of  profound  and  sdid  erudition  ;  that,  so  far 
from  being  a  reckless  theorist,  be  is  the  most  stubborn  adherent  to  fact 
that  has  perhaps  ever .  appeared  in  the  annals  of  inductiVe  philosophy ; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  characterized  by  a  weak  understanding  and 
bewildered  imagination,  he  manifests  an  intellect  at  once  profound,  regu- 
lated, and  comprehensive. 

Dr.  Spurzheim*s  works  and  lectures  have  rendered  him  better  known  in 
this  country,  and  the  force  of  truth  has  for  some  years  been  operating  in 
his  favour.  No  reviewer  would  now  reckon  it  creditable  to  use  the  terms 
so  unceremoniously  applied  to  him  in  1816 ;  but  a  great  debt  of  respect 
and  gratitude  remains  to  be  paid  by  Britain  and  the  world  to  Dr.  Sporz- 
heim.  He  is  second  in  fortune  rather  than  in  merit  to  Dr.  Gall.  The 
great  discovery  of  Phrenology  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  latter  ;  but 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  due  the  praise  of  early  appreciating  its  importance, 
and  of  fearlessly  dedicating  his  life  to  the  enlargement  of  its  boundaries 
and  the  dissemination  of  its  principles,  at  a  time  when  neither  honour  nor 
emolument,  but  on  the  contrary  obloquy  and  censure,  were  bestowed  on 
its  adherents.  In  admiring  the  science  as  it  now  appears,  it  becomes  us 
to  recollect,  that  we  owe  much  of  its  excellence  and  interest  to  this  giAed 
individual.  He  has  enriched  it  with  the  most  valuable  anatomicu  dis- 
coveries, ascertained  the  functions  of  several  highly  important  organs,  shed 
over  it  the  lights  of  a  refined  analytic  philosophy,  and  pointed  out  the 
most  important  fields  of  its  application.  With  profound  gratitude  and 
respect,  therefore,  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  him  for  the  greatest 
gift  which  it  was  possible  for  one  individual  to  confer  on  another — a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Philosophy  of  Man. 

To  my  excellent  friends,  also,  the  Reverend  David  Welsh,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Lyon,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  fellow-labourers  with 
me  in  Phrenology,  I  owe  many  obligations.  In  availing  myself  freely  of 
the  lights  which  they  have  struck  out,  it  has  been  my  constant  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  source  of  my  information ;  but  if,  amid  the  habitual  in- 
terchange of  ideas  with  which  they  have  honoured  me,  their  discoveries 
have,  in  any  instance,  been  amalgamated  with  my  own  thoughts,  and  their 
authors  forgotten,  I  solicit  their  forgiveness,  assuring  them  that  inadver- 
tency alone  has  been  the  cause  of  any  such  oustakes. 

^PiifBUBOH,  October,  1825. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

SiNOB  the  foregoing  observations  were  written.  Dr.  Gall  has  been 
nnmbered  with  the  dead.  Like  many  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  he 
has  died  withoat  his  merits  being  acknowledged,  or  his  discoveries  re* 
.¥Faided,  by  the  **  great  in  literature  and  science"  of  his  own  age ;  but  he 
possessed  the  consciousness  of  having  presented  to  the  world  one  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of  philosophy,  and 
enjoyed  the  delight  of  having  opened  up  to  mankind  a  career  of  improve- 
ment, physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  to  which  the  boldest  imagination 
can  at  present  prescribe  no  limits.  This  appears  to  be  the  reward  which 
Providence  assigns  to  men  eminently  gifted  with  intellectual  superiority  ; 
and  we  may  presume  that  it  is  wisely  suited  to  their  nature.  A  great  duty 
remains  for  posterity  to  perform  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gall,  and  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  amply  discharged. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  renew,  after  five  years*  additional 
expenence,  the  a<uuiowledgment  of  my  highest  gratitude  and  esteem  for 
Dr.  Spurzheim ;  and  to  express  my  earnest  wish  that  Britahi  may,  by 
euhable  encouragement,  retain  him  permanently  to  herself. 

SoiNBUBeH,  Octobar,  1830. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

It  is  painful  in  no  ordinary  degrree  now  to  speak  of  Dr.  Spurzheim 
m  die  past  tense  ;  but,  since  the  tmrd  edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  he 
too  has  been  numbered  with  the  dead.  He  died  at  Boston,  U.  S.,  on  the 
iOth  of  November,  1832,  while  zealously  engaged  in  communicatmg  the 
invaluable  truths  of  Phrenology  to  a  people  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  doctrine,  and  of  the  man  who  came  among  them  to  teach  it.  The 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  of  the  United  States  generally,  justly  appreciated 
the  talents  and  moral  worth  of  this  most  excellent  philosopher.  They 
honoured  him  while  alive,  gave  him  a  public  funeral,  and  erected  a  beau- 
tifully appropriate  monument  to  his  memory  in  Auburn  Cemetery.  In 
expressing  my  heartfelt  sorrow  for  his  loss,  I  render  a  sincere  tribute  of 
respect  and  gratitude  to  them  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  received 
lum,  and  the  honour  with  which  they  enshrined  his  mortal  remains. 

Edinburgh,  Zitt  October^  1836. 
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No.  I. 

Text,  page  33. 

The  Brain  the  Organ  of  the  Mind, 

A  TIBT  Striking  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  the  brain  is  Uie  organ 
of  the  mind,  is  found  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  changes  of  character 
have  been  produced  by  injuries  inflicted  on  the  head.  In  this  way  the  action 
of  the  brain  is  sometimes  so  much  altered,  that  high  talents  are  subsequently 
displayed  where  mediocrity,  or  even  extreme  dulness^  existed  before ;  in  other 
instances  the  temper  from  being  mild  and  amiable  becomes  irritable  and  con- 
tentious  ;  while  in  others,  again,  it  occssionally  happenH,  in  consequence  of 
»  the  effect  of  th#  injury  being  to  depress  instead  of  exalt  the  tone  of  the  brain, 
Uiat  talents  formerly  enjoyed  are  obscured  or  lost.  Dr.  Gall  refers  to  a  case 
reported  by  Hildanus,  of  a  boy  ten  years  old,  a  portion  of  whose  skull  was 
aecideatally  driven  in ;  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  the  injury,  and  the  boy, 
who  had  previously  given  promise  of  excellent  parts,  became  altogether  stu- 
pid, and  in  that  condition  died  at  the  we  of  forty.  He  adds  a  similar  case 
of  a  lad  whose  intellectual  vivacity  was  aestroyed  by  cerebral  disease  accom- 

Eanied  with  fever.^ — The  aeronaut  Blanchard  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  upon 
is  head,  and  thenceforward  his  mental  powers  were  evidently  feeble ;  after 
death  Dr.  Gall  found  his  brain  diseased.  f^A  lady  of  distinguished  talent  fell 
and  wounded  the  back  of  her  head  ;  from  this  time  she  was  subject  to  periodi- 
cal fits  of  madness,  and  gradually  lost  her  intellectual  brilliancy. — A  man 
whom  Dr.  Gall  saw  at  Pforzheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  had  his  fron- 
tal bone  fractured  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  in  consequence  became  liable 
to  periodical  fits  of  fury. — In  another,  residing  at  Weil,  near  Stutt^ard,  a 

Sortion  of  the  skull  was  depressed  by  a  blow  from  a  stone  ;  before  this  acci- 
ent  he  bore  the  reputation  of  a  peaceful  citizen,  but  after  recovery  his  fritads 
were  surprised  to  nnd  his  character  entirely  changed ;  though  formerly  so 
mild  and  good-natured,  he  was  now  a  troublesome  brawler.  Dr.  Gall  pre- 
served his  skull,  which  is  thick  and  very  dense,  thus  showing  how  much  the 
brain  had  been  affected.^ — Father  Mabillon  had  a  very  limited  capacity  in 
early  youth,  insomuch  that,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  hardly  even  speak.  In  consequence  of  a  fall,  it  became  necessary 
to  trepan  his  skull  :  during  his  convalescence  a  copy  of  Euclid  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics.^ — Dr.  Gall 
mentions  also  the  case  of  a  lad  who,  up  to  his  thirteenth. year,  was  incorrigi- 
bly dull ;  having  fallen  from  a  staircase  and  wounded  his  head,  he  afterward, 
when  cured,  pursued  his  studies  with  distinguished  success. — Another  young 
man,  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  was  equdly  unpromising,  but  feu 
from  a  stair  in  Copenhagen,  and  subsequently  manifested  great  vigour  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Nor  was  this  the  full  extent  of  the  change.  Before  the 
accident  his  moral  character  was  unexcej[)tionable ;  but  latterly  it  became  so 
bad,  as  to  deprive  him  of  an  important  situation,  and  ultimately  to  consign 
him  to  prison. — Gretry  tells  of  himself  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  musical  genius  to  a  violent  blow  inflicted  on  his  head  by  a  falling  beam 
of  wood. — Haller  speaks  of  an  idiot  who,  having  been  seriously  wounded  on 
the  head,  manifested  intelligence  while  the  injury  was  unhealedf,  but  relapsed 
intp  imbecility  as  soon  as  the  cure  was  complete-.  |1 — Dr.  Caldwell  mentions 
the  case  of  a  mechanic,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  whose  intellectual  powers 
were  greatly  augmented  by  «'  an  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain  resulting 
from  a  mechanical  injury."  A  similar  change,  he  adds,  "  took  place  in  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  late  Dr.  Priestley.  A  fracture  of  the  skull,  produced  by  a 
fall  from  a  two-story  window,  improved  not  a  little  the  character  of  his  intel- 
lect.   For  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  the  doctor  himself. "f' 

*  Gall,  ii.,  172.  t  lb.,  p.  173. 

J:  Gall,  ii.,  174.  <J  lb.,  p.  176.  ||  lb.,  i.,  215,  216 ;  v.,  12a 

f  Caldwell's  ElemerOs  of  Phrerwlogrj^^edit.^  pp.  92,  93. 
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A  young  mui  who  had  received  a  considerable  wound  near  the  temporal  bone 
waa  trepanned  by  AcreL  When  cured,  he  felt  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
steal,  although  formerly  no  such  disposition  had  existed  :  Acrel  procured  his 
liberation  from  prison  by  attributing  this  troublesome  inclination  to  the 
eflfects  of  the  wound.* — ^There  is  in  Dr.  Gall's  collection  a  cast  of  the  head 
of  a  relative  of  his  own,  whose  brain  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  tile :  before 
the  accident  this  person  was  good-natured,  pacific,  and  regular  in  his  habits, 
but  afterward  became  eccentric,  quarrelsome,  and  apt  to  fly  into  a  passion 
at  the  slightest  contradiction,  t — Mr.  Hood,  of  Kilmarnock,  has  published  simi- 
lar cases.  A  man  was  waylaid  and  struck  severely  on  tJie  head  with  a  pair 
of  tones,  which  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth  into  his  brain  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  left  organ  of  Cautiousness ;  subsequently  to  Uiis  he  manifested  an 
unusual  degree  of  timidity.  Another  individual  had  his  skull  fractured  by 
falling  from  a  stage-coacli,  the  iniuiy  eztendinig  over  the  organs  of  Destruc- 
tiveness  and  Cooibativeness ;  ana  his  temper  in  consequence  became  more 
irritable  than  before.  ^  Little  is  yet  known  coneeming  the  moniMr  in  which 
die  injuries  produced  tiiese  effects. 

No.  n. 

Text,  pages  106,  180,  and  288. 

Objeeiiofu  to  Dr.  Spurzheim^t  CUunfieaHon  of  the  Mental  FaeuUtet, 
By  Robert  Cox. — Abridged  from  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  x., 
p.  154. 

Every  raentid  faculty  is  capable  of  acting  in  various  forms  ;  in  other  wordsy 
it  may  exist  in  different  states,  each  giving  rise  to  a  distincfvariety  nf  con- 
sciousness—a distinct  affection  of  the  mind^  The  sense  of  feeling,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  the  fundamental .  faculties,  but  the  consciousness  resulting 
btNU  its  activity  is^modified  according  to  the  particular  state  in  which  its 
organs  happen  to  be,  from  the  influence  of  some  external  or  internal  cause, 
Tnos,  when  we  hold  our  fingers  near  the  fire,  the  sensation  of  heat  arises, 
and  this  is  one  affection  or  mode  of  action  of  the  faculty.  If  we  prick  the 
skin  with  a  needle,  the  affection  is  that  of  pain  :  tickle  uie  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  sensation  of  itching  follows  :  dip  tiie  hands  into  melting  snow,  and 
the  sensation  of  cold  is  experienced.  All  these  affections,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  referrible  to  one  faculty  almie  j  they  are  modes  of  action  of  a  single  power. 

The  affections  or  modes  of  action  of  the  fundamental  powers  are  divided 
by  Dr.  Spuraheim  into  quaUiive  and  quantitive  affecticms ;  that  is  to  say,  first, 
those  which  differ  in  kind,  as  the  sensation  of  heat  differs  from  the  sensations 
of  pain,  cold,  and  itching ;  and,  secondly,  those  which  differ  in  in^nsity  or 
power.  The  sense  of  taste,  for  example,  is,  like  that  of  feeling,  subject  to 
modifications,  giving  rise  to  different  affections  or  states  of  consciousness. 
AccordiiM  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  taken  into  the  month,  the  affection 
is  that  of  sweetness,  bitterness,  sourness,  acritude,  and  so  on.  These  are 
quaiiiwe  affections  of  a  single  faculty — affections  different  in  kind,  and  not 
merely  in  degree.  The  sense  of  smell,  in  like  manner,  is  modified  when  stimu 
lated  by  different  odoriferous  substanees ;  and  that  of  hearing  is  variously 
affected  by  different  sounds,  as  shrill,  grave,  creaking,  and  whistling.  So 
also  the  sentimenta  of  pride  and  contempt  are  two  qualitive  affections  of  the 
single  faculty  of  Self-£steem. 

The  ^pumtUive  affections  are  no  other  than  the  qualitive  existing  at  different 
points  m  the  scale  of  intensity,  quantity,  or  power ;  a  single  qualitive  affec- 
tion often  receiving  different  names^  according  to  its  degree  of  force.  Thus, 
one  general  qualitive  affection  receives  at  various  points  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tensity the  names  of  velleity,  desire,  longing,  and  passion ;  one  eeneral  quali- 
tive affection  of  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of  Approbation  isealled  at  a  certain 
point  pleasure,  at  another  joy,  and  at  a  third  ecstasy ;  while  another  general 

♦  Gall,  i.,  450.  f  Phren.  Jmam.,  vii.,  33.  t  lb.,  iL,  75,  et  teq. 

^  I  employ  the  word  affection  as  it  is  used  tqr  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  solely  ac- 
cording to  its  etjrmology,  to  indicate  the  different  states  of  being  affected  of 
the  fundamental  powers."  Sec  his  Philosophieal  Prinei^B  of  Phrenologi/t 
p.  43.  In  this  article  the  last  (American)  editions  of  Dr.  Bpurxheim^s  works 
are  quoted. 
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qaalitive  affection  of  the  same  faculties  is  tenned  on  one  occasion  pain,  oo 
another  grief,  and  on  a  third  wretchedness  or  misery.  The  special  qualitive 
affection  of  Cautiousness  called  ftar  includes  the  quantitive  affections  of 
wariness,  apprehension,  anxie^,  terror,  and  panic. 

It  happens  with  many  of  the  faculties  that  their  affecticms  are  of  two  kinds : 
l«l,  an  indinatian  or  propensity  to  act  in  a  particular  way  ;  and,  2<{/y,  certain 
eauAioru  or  sentiments  which  accompany,  but  are  easily  distinguishable  from, 
propensity.  Thus,  one  affection  of  Acquisitiveness  is  an  inclination  to  tdie 
possession  of  property  and  to  hoard  it  up,  while  another  is  the  sentiment  of 

Seed.  Self-£8teem  is  the  source  of  an  inclination  to  wield  authority,  and  at 
e  same  time  of  the  emotion  which  its  name  denotes,  including  the  various 
quantitive  affections  of  self-satisfaction,  self-reliance,  self-importance,  pride, 
and  overweening  arrogance.  Contempt,  which  is  a  qualitive  affection  of  the 
same  faculty,  falls,  like  the  emotion  named  self-esteem,  within  the  second  or 
sentimental  class  of  affections.  Upon  die  existence  of  these  two  kinds  of 
affections  Dr.  Spunheim  has  founded  an  important  part  of  his  classification. 

Gall  and  Spurzbeim  agree  in  dividing  the  mental  faculties  into  two  great 
orders,  the  first  comprehending  what  are  termed  the  dispositions,  and  the 
second  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  This  division  has  been  recognised, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  under  the  names  of  soul  and  spirit,  {Joom  et 
Vtaoriti)  will  and  understanding,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  heart 
ana  head.  Dr.  Spurzbeim  calls  the  former  the/e«<m^«  or  affective  fanUiu  ;* 
of  which,  says  he,  "  the  essential  nature  is  to  feel  emotions  ;**f  and  the  latter 
the  nUeUectualfacuUiest  whose  **  essential  nature  is  to  procure  knowledge.'*^ 
To  the  designation  inieUectual  facuUiea  it  appears  impossible  to  object ;  but 
as.  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  emotions  are  peculiar  to  the  fiusulties  called 
affective,  the  use  of  that  term,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Spurzbeim,  seems  to  be  im- 
proper. In  fact,  many  general  emotions  are  modes  of  action  of  the  intelleo- 
tual  as  well  as  of  the  wective  powers.  Eveij  faculty,  without  exception, 
desires ;  and  what  is  desire  but  an  emotion  f  Every  facul^  expenences 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  are  not  these  emotions  ?  Take  the  sense  of  taste  as 
an  example.  This,  being  an  intellectual  faculty,  experiences,  according  to 
Dr.  Spurzbeim,  no  emotion ;  but,  as  Dr.  Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  has  idready 
inquired,  **  when  we  sit  down,  delighting  in  the  dainties  of  a  well-stored  table, 
is  not  then  the  working  of  the  sense  wholly  affective  ?"^  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  define  the  affective  faculties  as  those  of  which  the  essential  nature  is  to 
feel  emotions,  or  inclinations,  or  both,  but  which  do  not  procure  knowledge. 

Dr.  Spurzheim's  classification,  however,.does  not  stop  here.  "  BoUi  orders 
of  the  cerebral  functions,"  says  he,  "  may  be  subdivided  into  several  genera, 
and  each  genus  into  several  species.  Some  affective  powers  produce  only 
desires,  inclinations,  or  instincts ;  I  denominate  them  by  the  general  title 
pn^nsitiee.  The  name  propentitiee,  then,  is  only  applied  to  indicate  internal 
impulses  which  invite  to  certain  actions.  They  correspond  with  the  instincts 
or  instinctive  powers  of  animals.  There  are  other  affective  faculties,'*  he 
continues,  "  which  are  not  confined  to  inclination  alone,  but  have  something 
superadded  that  may  be  styled  tentiment,  Self-Esteem,  for  instance,  produces 
a  certain  propensity  to  act ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  feels  another  emotion  or 
affection  which  is  not  merely  propensity."  |i  The  affective  faculties  named 
l^  Dr.  Spurzbeim  fropeneitiee^  are  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  In- 
habitiveness.  Adhesiveness,  Combatireness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness, 
Acmiisitiveness,  and  Constructiveness  ;  those  which  he  calls  eeniimenU  are 
Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  Cautiousness,  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  Marveilousness,  Ideality^  Mitthfulness 
or  Oayness,  and  Imitation. 

To  Dr.  Spurzheim^s  division  of  the  affective  faculties  into  propensities,  mr 
mere  tendencies  to  certain  modes  of  action — and  sentiments,  which  are  pro- 

Eensities  with  emotions  superadded — I  offer  no  objection  except  that,  as  will 
e  shown  in  the  sequel,  a  third  genus  ought  to  be  introduced.     But  when  the 
claims  of  the  individual  faculties  to  be  ranked  in  one  or  other  of  the  subdivi- 
sions are  narrowly  scrutinized,  I  fear  that  much  inaccuracy  becomes  apparent. 
Judging  from  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  randamental  powers 
of  the  mind,  the  whole  of  the  affective  faculties,  with  the  exception  of  <nily 

♦  Phrenology,  p.  131.        \  PhU.  Prin.  of  Phren.,  p.  48.        %  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
^  Phren,  Joum.^  iv.,  30Q.  il  Phrenology,  p.  X31« 
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fire,  seem  entitled  to  be  called  «fnttmcnte,  taking  that  word  as  it  if  defined 
by  Dr.  Spunbeim.  These  five  exceptions  I  conceive  to  be — l»tf  Constnic* 
tiveness,  which  is  onderstood  to  be  a  mere  inclination  or  tendency  to  fashion 
or  configurate,  without,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  special  emotion  superadded 
to  it ;  2(Uyj  Imitation,  which  is  in  exactly  the  same  predicament,  though 
classed  as  a  sentiment  by  Dr.  Spurzheim ;  and,  finally,  Love  of  Approbation, 
Hope,  and  Ideality,  which  appear  to  be  mere  specitd  emotions,  superadded 
to  no  propensity  whatever.  Except  these  five,!  repeat,  the  whole  affective 
fMSulties  seem  to  be  propensities,  tendencies,  or  inclinations,  having  emotions 
annexed  to  them.  This  position  it  will  be  proper  to  demonstrate  in  detaiL 
In  taking  a  survey  of  the  faculties,  I  shall  notice,  first,  the  sort  of  actions  to 
"wfaich  they  give  a  tendency ;  and,  secondly,  the  simple  affections  or  emotions 
fay  which  that  tendency  is  accompanied. 

Amativeness  includes  both  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  particular  way  and  aeon* 
comitant  emotion.  The  former  is  the  tendency  to  propagate,  and  inclination 
to  acts  of  dalliance  in  general ;  while  the  latter  is  the  emotion  of  B0xual  love. 
This  &cuity,  therefore,  falls  within  Dr.  Spursheim's  definition  of  a  sentiment. 

Of  Philopro^nitivenessthe  same  is  true.  The  tendency  is  an  inclination 
to  associate  with  children,  and  the  emotion  is  lote  of  young. 

Adhesiveness  is  a  tendency  to  associate  with  our  fellow-creatures  gene- 
rally, and  the  corresponding  emotion  is  love  or  attachment  between  friends. 
Tins  emotion  never  exists  except  in  combination  with  a  desire  to  be  in  the 
society  of  the  person  beloved. 

The  next  faculty  is  usually  named  Combativeness ;  but,  for  reasons  else- 
"viribere  puUished,*  I  conceive  that  Opposiveness  is  a  more  accurate  term. 
The  propensity  is  not  in  all  cases  a  tendency  to  fisht,  but  a  ^neral  inclina- 
tion  to  oppose.  The  emotion  of  which  the  mind  is  cionscious  when  this 
tendency  acts,  is  boldness  or  courage. 

Destructiveness  is  a  tendency  to  injure.  The  superadded  emotion  has  no 
name  that  X  am  aware  of,  except  when  high  in  the  scale  of  quantitive  affec- 
tloDS.  Ferocity  is  then  the  appellation  wnich  it  receives.  The  emotion  is 
an  ingredient  in  various  compound  affections,  such  as  anger,  jealousy,  malice, 
and  envy. 

Alimentiveness  may  be  regarded  as  a  propensity  to  eat  and  drink.  Hunger 
and  thirst  are  not  usually  referred  to  this  organ  ;  but  these  seem  to  be  merely 
the  sentimental  affections  which  accompany  the  desire  to  feed. 

Secretiveness  is  an  inclination  to  conceal.  The  emotion,  like  that  of  De- 
stmctiveness,  receives  a  name  only  when  it  is  strong.  Slyness  and  suspicion 
are  emotions  of  this  faculty  in  a  state  of  vigorous  action. 

Acquisitiveness  is  a  tendency  to  acquire  and  hoard  property.  Cupidity  or 
ippeed  is  the  emotion  when  it  is  very  powerful. 

^  Constructiveness  is  a  tendency  to  fashion.  As  already  observed,  no  spe« 
cial  emotion,  accompanies  its  activity  ;  so  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  called  a 
propensity  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  sense  of  that  word. 

Self-Esteem  is  the  name  of  the  emotion  arising  from  the  organ  No.  10. 
Self-complacency  is  almost  synonymous  with  it ;  and  pride  is  the  emotion 
hi^er  in  the  scale  of  quantitive  affections  of  the  faculty.  The  corresponding 
propensity  is  a  tendency  to  take  the  lead,  to  exercise  authority,  to  attend  to 
selt-interest  and  self-gratification,  to  prefer  one's  self  to  other  people. 

Love  of  Approbation  is  an  emotion  which  assumes  the  name  of  vanity 
Hrhen  in  excess.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  propensity  accompanies  it. 
Shame  is  an  affection  of  this  power. 

Cautiousness  is  the  emotion  of  wariness,  and,  when  powerful}  of  fear. 
The  propensity  is  to  take  precautions  against  danger. 

Benevolence  is  surely  not  less  a  propensity  than  Destructiveness,  and  no 
reason  appears  why  they  should  be  classified  differently.  It  is  a  tendencnr  to 
increase  the  enjojrment  and  diminish  the  misery  of  sentient  beings.  The 
emotions  accompanying  this  tendency  are  eood  will  and  compassion. 

Veneration  is  a  propensity  to  act  with  deference,  submission,  or  respect 
toward  our  fellow-men — to  obey  those  in  authority,  and  to  worship  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  emotion  is  well  expressed  by  the  words  veneratum  and 
dtferenee,  and}  when  in  great  vigour,  is  called  deootion. 

*  See  Phrenological  JoMmnaly  'voV.  vx.,  v  ^^  * 
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Firmness  I  consider  to  be  a  tendency  to  persist  in  conduct,  opinion,  and 
.  purpose.    Resolution  is  the  name  which  its  emotion  receives. 

CWseientioosness  seems  to  be  a  propensity  to  give  every  man  his  dae. 
The  emotion  is  the  sentiment  of  justice  ;  and  the  actions  prompted  by  it  are 
honest,  candid,  just. 

Hope  is  a  mere  emotion,  unaccompanied  by  any  propensity.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  to  give  rise,  except  indirectly,  to  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  speculative 
manner.   Acquisitiveness,  modified  by  the  emotion  of  Hope,  appears  to  do  this. 

With  Ideality  no  propensity  appears  to  be  connected.  There  is  only  the 
lively  emotion  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 

Wonder  is  cleariy  an  emotion,  but  whether  no  inclination  is  associated  with 
it  may  perhaps  be  doubted.    Is  it  not,  for  example,  a  propensity  to  exaggerate  ? 

The  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  is  accompanied  by  a  propensity  to  act  comi- 
cally.   Imitation  is  tf  mere  propensity,  without  any  special  emotion  whatever. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  the  affective  faculties.  If  we  take  the  guidance 
of  the  principle  by  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  led,  they  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
divided  into  three  genera  instead  of  two— the  first  including  those  faculties 
which  give  rise  to  tendencies  as  well  as  emotions  ;  the  second,  those  which 
are  tendencies  without  emotionis ;  and  the  third,  those  which  are  emotions 
without  tendencies.  In  the  fir^t  genus,  therefore,  we  ought  to  rank  Amative- 
ness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Opposiveness,  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Wonder,  and  MirUifulness  or  the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrous.  In  the  second  genus — ^at  of  tendencies  wiUiout 
emotions — I  would  place  Constructiveness  and  Imitation ;  and  in  the  Uiird, 
comprehending  mere  emotions,  the  faculties  of  Hope  and  Ideality,  and  per- 
haps also  Love  of  Approbation.  Such  appears  to  be  the  classification  of  the 
aflective  faculties,  on  Dr.  Spurzheim's  principle,  warranted  by  the  present 
state  of  phrenological  science. 

No  subdivision  of  the  intellectual  powers,  or  those  which  procure  know- 
ledge, was  made  by  Dr.  Gall;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  minutely  classified 
them.  "  They  may  be  subdivided,"  says  he,  "  into  four  genera.  The  first 
includes  the  functions  of  the  external  senses  and  of  voluntary  motion ;  the 
second,  those  faculties  which  make  man  and  animals  acquaint^  with  exter- 
nal objects  and  their  physical  qualities ;  and  the  third,  the  functions  connect- 
ed with  the  knowledge  of  relation  between  objects  or  their  qualities — these 
three  genera  I  name  perceptive  faculties :  the  fourth  genus  comprises  the 
faculties  which  act  on  all  the  other  sensations  and  notions,  and  these  I  style 
reactive  faculties."*  Respecting  the  first  and  last  of  these  genera  I  offer  no 
remarks.  The  second  includes  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Co- 
louring, all  of  which,  except  Individuality,  seem  rightly  classified.  The  ex- 
ception of  Individuality  is  here  made  on  the  ground  that  nothing  but  the 
qualities  of  external  objects  is  perceptible,  and  that  by  these  alone  the 
existence  of  an  object  is  revealed  to  us  ;  so  that  Individuality,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  no  quality,  cannot  be  said  to  "  perceive  "  at  all.  Its  essential 
nature  appears  to  be,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  expresses  it,  "  to  produce  the  concep- 
tion of  bemg  or  existence,  and  to  know  o6;ect«  in  their  individual  capacities.'^t 
In  describing  it,  Dr.  Spurzheim  studiously  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  per- 
ception ;  he  speaks  only  of  conception,  knowledge,  and  cognition. 

Under  the  third  genus  of  intellectual  faculties — ^those  "  which  perceive  the 
relations  of  external  objects" — Dr.  Spurzheim  ranges  Locality,  Order, 
Number,  Eventuality,  Time,  Tune,  and  Language.  In  some  respects  he  is 
here  in  error.  Neither  Eventuali^,  Time,  nor  Language  is  cognizant  of 
relations  of  external  objects  ;  Tune  perceives  only  relations  of  Mtmdc ;  and, 
according;  to  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge.  Order  is  merely  (what  Dr. 
Spurzheim  calls  it)  a  "  disposition  to  arrange,"  and  desire  to  see  everything 
in  its  proper  place. 

In  his  Philosophical  Principles^  and  Outlines  of  Phrenology,  Dr.  Spurzheim 
inconsistently  comprehends  the  second  and  third  genera  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  in  one,  which  is  described  as  embracing  the  "  internal  senses  or 
perceptive  faculties  which  procure  knowledge  of  external  objects,  their 
physical  qualities,  and  various  relations." 

*  Phrenology^  p.  131.  f  Manual  ^Pkrmology,  p.  591 
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No.  ni. 

Text,  page  106. 
Names  and  Order  of  th^  MttUal  Faculties  adapted  hy  Dr.  Gall. 


iSl 


NO. 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

16. 


16. 
17, 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 


iBstinct  de  la  genei^tion. 
Amour  de  la  prog6niture. 

Attachement,  amiti^. 

[natinct  de  la  d^fenae    de  sol 

m6me  et  de  aa  propii^t^. 
Inatinct  caraaaaier. 
Ruae,  £neaae»  aaToir^ure. 

Sentiment  de  la  propri6t6. 
Oxgueil,  fiert^,  hauteur. 

Vanit^,  ambition,  amour   de  la 

^oire. 
Gircenapeetion,  privojrance. 


Fbbkch. 


M^ffloire  dea  choaea,  m^moire  des 

faita,  aena  dea  choses,  6duca 

bilit6|  perfectibility. 
Sena  dea  localit^s,  sena  dea  rap 

porta  de  Teapace. 
fift6moire  dea  peraonnes,  aena  des 

peraonnea. 
Sens  dea  mota,  sens  des  noms, 

m6moire   dea   iooots,  m^moire 

verbale. 
Sens  du  langage  de  parole,  talent|Sprach 

de  la  philologie,  &c. 


Zeugungstrieb. 
Jun|enliebe, 
Kinderliebe. 

Sf  uth,  Raufsinn. 

Wurgsinn. 

List,    Schlauheit, 

KlugheiL 
Eigentnumsinn. 
Stolz,  Hochmuth, 

Herscbsucht. 
Eitelkeit,   Ruhm 

suckt,  Ehr^eitz. 
Behutsamkeit, 

Vorsicht,    Vor- 

aicbtigkeit. 
S  achgeoiBchtaiaa, 

Erziebungs- 

Fcshigkeit. 
Ortsinn,  Raum- 

sinn. 
Personen-ainn. 


Sens  des  rappoita  des  eouleura, 

talent  de  la  peinture. 
Sens  des  rapports  dea  tons,  talent 

de  la  musique. 
Sens  des  rapporta  dea  nombrea. 

Sens  de  m6chanique,  sena  de  con 
atruction,  talent  de  i'architec 
ture. 

Sagacity  comparative. 

Esprit  metaphyaique,  profondeur 

(resprit. 
Esprit  caustique,  eaprit  de  aaillie. 
Talent  po6tique. 
Bonte,   bienveillance,    douceur, 

compaaaion,  &c. 
Faculty  d'imiter,  mimique. 
Sentiment  religieuz. 
Fermet6,  Constance,  per86v6- 

ranee. 


German. 


Wort-GedoBcht- 
niss. 


For- 
chungs-sinn. 


Farben-aina. 
Ton-ainn. 


Kunst-einn,  Bau 
ainn. 

Verffleichender- 
scbarfsinn. 

Metaphysischer- 
Tief-sinn. 

Witz. 

Dichter-Geist. 

GutmcBthigkeit, 
Mitleiden,  &c. 


English 

Namea  given  bj 

Da.  Spvbzhbim. 


Amativeneaa. 
Philoprogeuitive- 

ness. 
Adhesiveness. 
Combativeness. 

Deatructi  veness . 
Secretiveneaa. 

Acquisitiveness. 
Self-Esteem. 

Love  of  Approba- 
tion. 
Cautiousness. 


Eventuality     and 
Individuality. 

Locality. 

Form. 

Language! 

Held  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim  tpibe 
included  in  the 
laat  organ. 

Cobjiizing. 

Tune. 

Number. 

Constructiveneaa. 

Comparison. 

Cauaality. 

Wit. 

Ideality. 

Benevolence. 

Imitation. 

Veneration. 

Firmness. 


1 


41 
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NAMES  AND  ORDBR  OF  THE  ORGANS, 

AOCOIOINO  TO  THE  CLAiWFIOATIOM  IN  T^E  FIBOT  A1II»  •■CONB    BDITlOHf 

or  THIS  WOBK. 

Order  I.— FEELINGS. 

Genus  I. — Pbopbnsitibs. 

1.  AmatiTenets.  6.  DcrtnictiTene^?. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  Appetite  for  Fooi* 

3.  Concentrativeness.  7.  Constnictivenes*. 

4.  Adhesiveness,  8.  Acquisitiveness. 

5.  Combativeness.  9.  Secretiveness. 

Genus  II. — Sbntimbnts. 
I.  Sentiments  common  to  Man  and  Lower  Anttnof}. 

10.  Self-Esteeok.  12.  Cautiousness. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation.  13.  Benevolence. 

2.  Sentiments  proper  to  Man. 

14.  Veneration.  Wonder. 

15.  Hope.  17.  Conscientiousness. 

16.  Ideality.  18.  Firmness. 

Order  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES 

Genus  I. — ^Extbbnal  Senses. 

Feeling  or  Touch.  Hearing. 

Taste.  Sight. 

Smell. 

Genus  II. — Intellectual  Faculties  which  pebcbive  Existence. 

19.  Individuality.  21.  Size.     . 

Upper  Individuality.  22.  Weight. 

Lower  Individuality.  23.  Colouring. 

20.  Form. 

Genus  III. — Intellectual  Faculties  which  perceive  the  relation 

OP  external  objects. 

24.  Locality.  27.  Number. 

25.  Order.  28.  Tune. 

26.  Time.  29.  Language. 

Genus  IV. — Reflecting  Faculties. 

30.  Comparison.  32.  Wit. 

31.  Causality.  33.  Imitation. 

No.  IV. 

Text,  page  448. 

DOCUMENTS  laid  before  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenelg,  Seereiarj 

for  the  Colonies. 

Representation  sent  by  Sib  GeoroE  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  to  the  Righ: 
Honourable  Lord  Glenelo,  Secretaiy  for  the  Colonies — in  reference  to 
convicts  sent  to  New  South  Wales.    February,  1836. 

The  recent  atrocities  that  have  occurred  in  New  South  Wales  are  proofii 
that  there  is  mismanagement  somewhere,  and  that  caution  is  indisfmnsabie 
for  the  future.  But  the  manner  in  which  that  caution  is  to  be  exercised  in- 
volves questions  of  much  importance,  perhaps  of  difficulty.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  caution  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  directed  to  the  convicts.  At 
present  they  are  shipped  off,  and  distnbuted  to  the  settlers,  without  the  least 
regard  to  their  character  or  history.  A  man  or  a  woman,  found  guilty  of  an 
Offence,  is  deemed  an  object  of  punishment,  whether  the  individuu  have  speni 
previoua  life  in  crime,  or  has  been,  driven  by  hard  necessity  unwillingly  to 
commit  it.    To  bring  back,  a  vetaou  cou<\«tanft^  Vr|  \3&a  law  to  a  oouns  of 
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industriouB  and  honest  habits,  by  means  suited  to  the  natural  character  and 
dispositions,  is  a  thing  never  Uiought  of.  Punishment  is  most  i^orantly 
deemed  a  unirersal  panacea  for  criminal  propensities,  and  degradation  is  es- 
teemed the  fitting  means  to  restore  a  human  being  to  self-respect,  and  to  in- 
spire an  inclination  toward  good  conduct.  Such  ideas,  though  they  lead  to 
practice  that  has  for  ages  been  condemned  by  its  results,  arise  out  of  ignorance 
of  the  human  constitution ;  and  until  that  ignorance  shall  have  been  dispelled 
from  the  minds  of  rulers,  and  its  place  filled  up  by  an  extended  view  of  the 
actual  constitution  of  man,  error  must  continue  to  direct  their  measures  in  the 
highway  to  ^vil..  To  be  able  to  legislate  for  man  implies  a  knowledge  of 
man.  But  in  the  case  which  is  now  specially  adverted  to,  that  knowledge  is 
entirely  absent.  In  a  sb(vt  address,  as  this  must  be,  it  is  impossible  to  point 
out  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge' of  the  true  mental  constitution  of  man. 
It  can  only  be  stated  that  it  has  been  discovered,  has  been  neglected,  but 
still  is  making  rapid  prc^i;ress  in  enlightening  the  British  people. 

It  is,  therefore,  submitted, 

laty  That  when  the  importance  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  con- 
sidered, convicts  should  not  be  sent  out  indiscriminately.  Their  individual 
history  and  characters  should  be  inquired  into,  and  the  best  selected  for  the 
colony,  and  the  worst  kept  for  discipline  at  home.  But,  with  every  exertion, 
the  selection  cannot  he  accurately  made  without  the  assistance  of  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  true  Philosophy  of  Man. 

2d,  It  is  conceived  that  the  man^ement  of  convicts  should  be  a  special  de- 
partment of  Colonial  government,  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  given.  At 
nome  the  convicts  are  not  under  the  superintendence  otthe  Colonial  Secre> 
tary  ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  sent  abroad,  he  ought  to  have  the  |)ower  to 
select  such  as  are  the  fittest  for  the  nurposes  of  his  department,  and  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  an  officer  qualifiea  to  investigate  the  history  of  convicts, 
and  to  select  them  on  phrenological  principles. 

That  such  principles  are  the  only  secure  grounds  on  which  the  treatment 
of  convicts  can  be  founded,  proof  may  be  demanded,  and  it  is  ready  for  pro- 
duction. I  now  unhesitatingly  ofier  to  your  lordship  the  following  public  test 
of  their  truth  and  efficacy,  your. acceptance  of  which,  whatever  may  be  your 
notions  of  what  the  result  will  be,  will  at  all  events  do  you  honour.    It  is  this  : 

Let  your  loidship  direct  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  which 
brought  a  given  number  of  convicts  to  trial  and  punishment,  and,  if  possible, 
let  so  much  of  Uieir  previous  history  as  can  be  got  at,  be  stated.  Suppose  the 
number  be  fifty.  Let  these  be  numbered,  and  their. history,  trial,  ana  crimes 
inserted  in  a  catalogue — of  course  I  trust  that  this  shall  be  as  correctly  done 
as  possible,  and  in  strict  good  faith.  Let  this  catalogue  be  laid  aside.  On 
being  informed  that  this  has  been  done,  I  will  go  to  London  and  take  with  me 
an  experienced  phrenologist.  Let  the  convicts  be  brought  to  us  one  by  one, 
and  we  will  make  a  catalogue  of  our  own  in  the  same  order,  and  in  it  we  will 
enter  what  we  deem  the  characters  of  the  individuals  to  be,  and  what  were  the 
crimes  they4)robably  had  committed ;  and  likewise,we  will  state,  in  particular 
cases,  what  employment,  or  at  least  the  nature  of  the  employment,  they  had 
probably  been  engaged  in,  and  that  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  useful  The 
only  information  we  will  desure  is,  whether  the  individual  has  or  has  not  been 
educated.  We  will  examme  the  individuals,  in  the  presence  of  whom  your 
lordship  pleases.  When  our  catsJogue  shall  be  completed,  we  will  then  re- 
quest a  meeting  with  your  lordship  and  such  friends  as  you  may  wish  to  be 
present,  and  that  the  catalogues  snail  be  publicly  compared ;  reserving  only 
this,  that,  if  any  discrepancy  of  importance  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  question  the  subject,  and  to  make  inquiry  into  the  case  ourselves,  attended 
1;^  those  who  made  the  previous  inquiry. 

The  result  of  such  an  experiment  as  this  wiU,  I  venture  to  perdict,  satisfy 
your  lordship  that  means  do  exist  for  the  selection  of  convicts  for  the  colo- 
nies, and  for  their  classification  for  treatment.  I  refer  yoiir  lordship  to  the 
fact  of  my  friend  Mr.  Combe  having  actually  done  what  is  here  proposed  at 
I^ewcastle,  in  October,  1835,  as  narrated  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  46, 
page  524,  of  which  a  copy  accompanies  this  communication.  If  I  can  prevail  on 
you  to  make  this  experiment,  I  shall  ever  feel  deeply  grateful,  and  your  lotd- 
ship  willgHin  the  gratitude  of  all  truly  wise  paXnoXa,  wv^l  \«m  ^OcL^lww^^^^l^"^ 
i>fa  benem  to  your  country  such  as  no  ru\et  uob  \cX  coinXctxw^  ev^«x  Va\^'aft^ 
vr  extientf 
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LETTERr-SiB  GsoBOE  Macksnzii. 

To  the  Rigfal  Honoanble  Lobd  Glbnklo,  Seeretai^  of  State  for  the  Colo- 

nial  Department. 

Mt  Dsar  Lobd, 

I  now  put  into  your  hands  a  number  of  certificates  from  eminent  men,  con- 
firming my  former  assertion,  that  it  is  possible  to  classify  convicts  destined 
for  our  penal  settlements,  so  that  the  colonists  may  be  freed  from  the  risk  of 
having  atrocious  and  incorrigible  characters  allotted  to  them,  and  the  Colo* 
nial  public  from  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  escape  of  such  characters.  Allow 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that,  unless  punishment  shall  be  award- 
ed,  not  only  proportionalh^  to  the  crime  committed,  but  to  the  actual  moral 
character  ana  degree  of  enlightenment  of  the  culprit,  it  cannot  have  the  effect 
expected  from  it,  and  may  even  render  criminals  more  wicked.  The  power 
to  punish  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  charge  of  convicted 
persons,  not  to  be  positivelv  inflicted  under  an  imperative  law,  but  to  be  used  in 
the  business  of  reform  only  when,  to  a  sound  and  philosophical  judgment,  it 
may  appear  necessary,  llie  experience  of  penal  settlements  teaches  us  that, 
while  all  criminals  condemned  to  transportation  are  regarded  as  equally  de- 
serving of  punishment,  however  various  their  degrees  of  guilt,  they  are  not  hj 
any  means  equally  prone  to  continue  in  a  course  of  cringe  ;  for  we  find  that 
some,  with  the  certainty  of  the  severest  punishment  before  tbem,  do  continue 
to  manifest  propensity  to  crime,  and  do  commit  it  wheneveropportunity  oflfers ; 
while  others  become,  of  their  own  accord,  sensible  of  their  errors,  (thou^ 
condemned  as  equally  guilty  with  the  others,)  exert  themselves  to  overcome 
their  evil  tendencies,  and  arrive  at  the  station  of  peaceable,  industrious,  and 
respectable  members  of  the  community.  These  fiuts,  though  perfectly  and 
long  notorious,  have  not  attracted  the  notice  of  either  the  Colonial  govern- 
ment or  the  government  at  home ;  but  they  prove  innontestibly,  that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  moral  constitution  of  criminals  condemned  to 
transportation,  a  fact  of  which  philosophy  may  make  the  most  important  use. 
The  horrid  slaughter  of  the  people  on  my  sons'  property  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, I  am  bold  enough  to  say,  had  the  government  been  in  possession  of 
means  to  classify-  the  convicts,  and  to  keep  the  most  atrocious  m  restraint  at 
home,  sending  to  New  South  Wales  only  the  better  disposed  among  them. 

Such  means  I  am  now  the  instrument  of  placing  in  the  hands  (h  a  liberal 
govemmeut,  whether  it  shall  be  regarded  or  not ;  and  your  lordship,  I  trust, 
will  not  think  me  tedious,  while  I  very  briefly  set  before  you  the  general  frets 
which  have  brought  men  of  philosophical  understanding  and  haMts  of  inves- 
tigation to  perceive  that  a  discovery  of  the  truo  mental  constitution  of  man 
has  been  made,  and  that  it  furnishes  us  with  an  all-powerful  means  to  improve 
our  race — and  that  the  more  rapidly,  if  those  in  whose  hands  the  govemmmit 
of  our  countiT  is  placed  will  only  listen  to  facts,  look  at  tiieir  verincation,  smd 
attend  to  philosophical  induction  from  them. 

Your  lordship  must  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  indej>endently  of  rank*  edu- 
cation, or  wealth,  men  differ  from  each  other  very  widely 'in  the  amount  and 
kind  of  their  intellectual  power,  in  moral  feeling,  and  in  their  tendencies  to 
indulge  their  propensities.  It  is  too  well  known  that  titled,  intelligent,  wealthy 
blackguards  exist,  guilty  of  the  grossest  violation  of  moral  law,  while  they 
contrive  to  escape  the  penalties  of  statutes,  which,  however,  occasionally 
reach  their  enormities.  That  such  are  rather  encouraged  bv  what  is  called 
high  society  is  notorious ;  and  surely  a  titled  gambler,  or  cheat,  or  seducer, 
cannot  be  reckoned  less  guilty  than  a  poor,  ignorant  wretch,  who  steals  per- 
naps  to  sustain  life,  and  not  from  a  depraved  propensity.  It  is,  however,  to 
the  fact  of  difference  of  character  and  talent  among  men  of  all  stations  of 
society  to  which  I  anxiously  desire  your  lordship's  attention.  This  difference 
must  clearly  be  the  effect  of  something.  There  have  been  philosophers  who 
taught  that  man  is  a  tabula  rasa^  on  which  we  may  stamp  what  talent  and 
what  character  we  please.  This,  however,  has  long  been  demonstrated,  by 
thousands  of  facts  of  daily  occurrence,  to  be  a  mere  delusion.  Differences 
in  talent,  intelligence,  and  moral  character  Kte  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
effects  of  differences  in  organization.  The  brain  has  been  lon^  regarded  by 
physiologists  as  the  organ  by  which  the  mind  is  connected  with  the  body, 
•nd  by  means  of  w\\\cYi  t\ie  metvXsiX.  i««s\]\^e«  ?l\«  manifested.  To  this  conclu- 
iion  the  result  of  a  vast  amoxinX  o^  o>a&«n«.xJv$y{x  vo.^  «r^Tss&RtiSi.^aia  «mdiiol« 
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ed  them.  After  this  fact  had  been  universally  admitted,  a  similar  amount  oi 
observation  and  experiment  led  to  the  demonstration,  by  the  celebrated  Gall, 
of  different  portions  of  the  brain  being  allotted  to  the  power  of  manifesting 
different  mental  faculties.  In  those  who  exhibit  the  manifestation  of  any  par- 
ticular facultv  strongly,  the  organ  in  the  brain  is  proportionally  large.  The 
differences  of  organization  are,  as  the  certificates  which  accompany  this  show, 
sufficient  to  indicate  exiemaUy  general  dispositions,  as  they  are  proportioned 
among  one  another.  Hence,  we  have  the  means  of  estimating,  with  something 
like  precision,  the  actual  natural  characters  of  convicts,  (as  of  all  human  be- 
ings,) so  that  we  may  at  once  determine  the  means  best  adapted  for  their  re- 
formation, or  discover  their  incapacity  of  improvement,  and  their  being  pro* 
per  subjects  of  continued  restraint,  ia  order  to  prevent  their  farther  injuring 
society,  it  is  this  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  prosperity  of  thOvAustralian 
colonies,  and  the  security  and  peace  of  the  settlers,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
exalting  them  in' the  scale  of  morality ,  I  wish  your  lordship  to  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment  for  your  own  satisfaction.  With  however  little  merit  it  may  have 
been  acquired,  I  have  some  credit  which  is  at  stake  with  the  result  of  the  pro- 
posed experiment,  and  which  your  lordship,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  think  I  risk 
vashly  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  not  only  my  own  philosophical  credit,  but  that  of 
those  who  have  written  these  certificates,  and  of  many  thousands  besides  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  With  such  support  on  all  sides  of  me,  your  lordship 
cannot  wonder  at  the  confidence  with  which  I  urge  you  toward  fame  of  the  most 
enduring  kind?— that  of  being  a  benefactor  to  your  country.  Attacks  are  still 
made  on  the  science  of  Phrenology  ;  but  it  is  a  science  which  its  enemies  have 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  been  found  to  have  studied ;  and  I  freely  confess 
the  fact  that,  when  I  myself  derided  it,  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  Gross  misre« 
presentations  of  fact,  ad  well  as  wild  unfounded  assertion,  have  been  brought 
to  bear  against  it  again  and  again,  and  have  again  and  again  been  exposed. 
It  is  spreading  its  light  far  and  wide,  and  reduced,  in  many^ instances,  to  most 
beneficial  practice  ;  and  it  will  be  a  proud  day  for  our  country  when  the  same 
government  that  has  provided  vigorously  to  reform  our  institutions,  shall 
proceed  in  the  true  path  to  moral  reform.  There  is  a  near  prospect  of  educa- 
tion being  conducted  on  the  true  principles  of  man's  nature  under  national 
-sanction ;  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  their  influence  on  cri- 
minal legislation  will  be  apparent.  I  cannot  help  calling  your  lordship's 
notice  to  the  fact,  that  many  among  the  most  able  and  zealous  propagators  of 
the  new  philosophy  were  at  one  time  scoffers  against  it,  until  brought  to  at* 
tend  to  it  by  a  display  of  most  stiking  facts,  exhibited  to  them  by  the  amiable 
and  lamented  Spurzheim. 

I  need  not  detain  your  lordship  longer.  To  save  you  as  much  trouble  as 
possible  amid  your  important  4nd  onerous  duties,  i  have  had  the  certificates 
and  this  address  printed ;  and,  if  your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
should  be  glad  to  publish  them,  that  ohrenologists  may  know  that  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  to  their  science  in  Great  Britain  has  not  lost  an  opportunity, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  to  f  xert  himself  in  attempting  to  spread  its  bene- 
fits in  a  direction  in  which  they  will,  if  not  now,  at  a  future  period  certainly 
be  duly  felt  and  appreciated  ;  and  also  that  the  world  may  know,  I  fondly  hope, 
that  your  lordship  has  been  the  first  member  of  a  liberal  government  who  has 
had  sufficient  moral  courage  to  do  that  wbic&  alone  can  satisfy  a  liberal  man 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  is  pressed  on  hie  notice  by  the  best  possible 
motives.  And  if,  as  thousands  of  the  most  talented  men  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica confidently  anticipate,  experience  shall  convince  you,  your  lordship  will 
at  once  perceive  a  source  from  which  prosperity  and  happiness  will  flow  in 
Abundance  over  all  our  possessions.  In  the  hands  of  enlightened  eovemors. 
Phrenology  will  be  an  engine  of  unlimited  improving  power  in  perfecting  hu- 
man institutions,  and  bringing  about  universal  good  order,  peace,  prosperity, 
find  happiness.  i 

Believe  me,  my  dear  lord,  very  triily  yours,  ' 

G.  S.  MACKENZIE. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

I.  From  Dr.  William  Weib,  Lecturer  on  the  Practiee  of  Medicine,  formerlf 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  and  pint  Editor  of  the  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal. 

-     To  the  Right  Hon.  Loed  Glinilo. 

BUCHANAN-STRKVT,  GLASGOW, 
Mt  Lobd,  March  14,  1836. 

At  the  request  of  Sir.  Geo.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  and  in  reference  to  a  cor- 
vwipondence  which  has  passed  between  your  lordship  and  that  gentleman, 
ooncerning  the  evils  which  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  suffers  from  des- 

rtrate  characters  being-sent  out  as  convicts,  and  let  to  the  settlers  as  servants, 
beg  leave  to  make  the.  following  statement : 

I  have  paid  much  attention,  during  the  last  twenty  yevs,  to  human  physio- 
logy in  general,  and  to  the  science  w  Phrenolo^  in  particular,  and  have  had 
aumy  opportunities  of  comparing  the  form  and  size  of  the  bead  in  living  indivi- 
duals with  their  talents  and  mental  character.  I  have  also  been  in  the  constant 
practice  of  examining  the  skulls  and  casts  from  the  heads  of  deceased  persons^ 
Mid  comparing  these  with  their  known  mental  characters  and  their  actions 
exhibitea  during  life  ;  and  I  have  found  a  constant  and  uniform  connexion 
between  the  talents  and  natural  dispositions,  and  the  form  and  size  of  the  head. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  statine  it  aa  my  firm  conriction,  drawn 
from  these  sources,  and  from  long  study  and  observation,  that  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  man  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  guite  possible  for  persons  who  have  had  practice  in  such 
manipulations,  to  distinguisn  during  life  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  ten- 
dencies from  those  of  good  dispositions. 

I  have  the  honouc  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  WELIR,  M.D. 


II.  From  Alkxandbr  Hood,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Kilmarnock. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glbnelo.  Kilmabnoce, 

My  Lord,  March  14, 1836. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your  lordship  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  whose  sons  are 
settled  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  respecting  the  great  evils  which 
*  ;the  colonists  there  sustain  from  desperate  characters  being  sent  out  as  con- 
victs, and  let  out  to  the  settlers  as  servants.  Sir  George  suggests  that  Phre>> 
nology  might  be  beneficially  applied  in  pointing  out  the  natural  dispositions  of 
convicts,  and  employed  as  a  means  of  draughting  from-amon^  them  the  most 
desperate  and  incorrigible  characters,  previous  to  transportation.    . 

Having  for  many  years  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  the  study^  of  Phre- 
nology, and  tested  the  truth  of  its  principles  by  the  most  severe  and  conclusive 
experiments,  the  result  has  been  a  gradual,  but  thorough,  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  which  it  promulgates,  and  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  applied 
with  much  advantage  to  the  community  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Sir  Ueorge 
Mackenzie.  M^  daily  observation  as  a  medical  man  confirms  me  in  this  be- 
lief, and  I  conceive  that  a  skilful  phrenologist  is  capable,  by  an  examination 
of  the  human  head,  of  detecting  any  defective  or  predominant  inteHectual  fa- 
culty, moral  feeling,  or  animal  propensity,  nearly  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
a  physician  can  discover  the  heahhy  or  diseased  conditicm  of  the  heart,  hings, 
Uver,  or  spine. 

I  have  tne  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant, ALEX.  HOOD,  Surgeon. 

HI.  From  Richard  Cabmxchael,  Esq.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Corresponding  Member 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  France,  Honorary  Member  of  several  Medi- 
cal Societies  y  Consulting  Surgeon  of  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital, 
and  Author  of  several  works  on  Surgery. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glbnelg, 

Secretary  foe  the  Colonies,  &o.,  &c.,  &c. 

^  RUTLAND-SQUABB,  DUBLtlt, 

llr  I^ORD,  MwrcKV^,  1836. 

Having  received  «k\eV\ei  ^  >kiM  \xjiXKDkS&ft^l^\x^««^>&%s^«^^Qa^^^i^^ 
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to  know  whether  it  is  my  opinion  and  belief  that  '*  the  natural  dispositions 
are  indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  distin^ish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous 
tendencies  from  those  of  good  dispositions/'  and  to  lay  such  opinion  before 
your  lordship :  " 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  certifying  that  such  is  my  belief,  and  that  I  consider 
this  mode  of  discriminating  persons  of  good  from  those  ef  bad  dispositions, 
may  be  most  usefully  employed  for  various  purposes  advantageous  to  society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  lordship's  very  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  CARMICHAEL. 


IV.  From  Edward  Barlow,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeons  of  Ireland ;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Bath 
Hospital,  and  the  Bath  United  Hospital ;  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Medical  and 
Chirurgicai  Society  of  London,  &c.,  dz;c. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Olbnrlo, 
Secretary  to  the  Colonies,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Bath,  Stdnbt  Place, 
Mt  Lord,  March  15,  1836. 

At  the  desire  of  Sir  Geonre  Mackenzie,  I  willingly  offer  my  testimonv  in 
favour  of  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  the  examination  of  convfcts,  which 
he  has  suggested  to  your  lordship.  Deeply  interested  in  the  science,  from  a 
thorough  conviction  of  its  truth,  I  have,  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  watched 
its  progress ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  firm  belief,  that  all  men- 
tal functions  are  dependent  for  the  manifestations  on  the  conformation  of  the 
brain ;  and  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  bv  its  form  and  size  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  lite,  to  distinguish  men 
of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dispositions. 

In  early  life,  my  lord,  I,  through  ignorance  and  incoosiderateness,  joined  in 
the  doubts  respecting  Phrenology  tnat  then  [)revailed  ;  and  mine  was  after- 
ward  no  sudden  conversion  resulting  from  raised  imagination,  but  the  clear 
conviction  produced  by  calm  and  patient  inquiry.  The  grounds  of  my  present 
fai^  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  display ;  but  I  may  remark,  that  the  ap> 
plication  of  Phrenology  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  now  advocates,  was 
actually  and  most  successfully  made  ten  years  ago,  in  the  examination,  by  Mr. 
De  Yille,  of  London,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  convicts,  transported  in 
the  ship  England  to  New  South  Wales,  and  that  the  safe  completion  of  the 
voyage  was  owing  to  the  information  respecting  individual  character  that  Mr. 
De  Yille  had  supplied.  The  facts  here  referred  to  are  matter  of  public  record, 
as  they  were  reported  officially  to  Dr.  Burnett,  by  Mr.  G.  Thomson,  the  sur- 

Seon  of  the  ship.    The  history  of  the  voyage,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  is 
eposited  in  the  Yictualling-office. 

1  consider  the  truths  of  Phrenology  to  be  as  well  established  as  are  those 
of  any  other  branch  of  natural  science  ;  being  throughout,  not  fanciful  nor  hy- 
pothetical assumptions,  but.  rigid  inductions  from  numerous  and  accurately 
obiserved  facts.  By  such  course  of  observation  and  reasoiung  alone  can  na- 
tural truths  ever  be  developed ;  by  it  has  the  philosophy  of  matter  attained  its 
present  advancement ;  andto  it  are  we  indebted  for  the  only  sound  and  ration- 
al philosophy  of  mind  that  has  yet  been  produced,  namely,  that  which  Phre- 
nou>gy  teaches.  The  applications  of  this  science  to  the  scffairs  of  human  life 
are  sure  to  extend  as  its  principles  become  known  and  appreciated ;  and 
eventually  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  wel 
fare  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  The  application  ol^it  which  Sir  Georee 
Mackenzie  has  proposed  to  your  lordship,  has  my  cordial  approval^  and  the 
full  sanction  of  my  unbiassed  judgment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  faithful  and  obedient 
servant,  E.  BARLOW,  M.D. 

V.  From  Messrs.  Alkxandir  Hood,  John  Crooks,  and  JoKir  Millrr, 
Surgeons,  and  Dr.  Robert  Walker,  Kilmarnock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenblo. 
IdYhoBD,  Kn.UAR«oc¥L,\^HMate\A^afe: 

Our  attention  having  been  directed  to  Sit  G.  S.  Ww^etav?*  ^sorarass^^ 
tioa  to  jaar  lor^ithip,  respecting  the  appUcabiWty  olY\>x«i»\o«J^'^^^^  «a«cw 
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mination  of  the  character  of  conricts  transported  to  tho  British  Colonies,  w^ 
whose  names  are  subscribed,  beg,  with  all  submission,  to  offer  our  united  and 
unqualified  testimony  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion. 

We  are  led  to  do  so,  my  lord,  from  a  decided  conviction  that  Phrenology 
is  the  tru*  science  of  the  mind — ^that  the  natural  dispositions  are  so  accurately 
indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain,  as  to  render  it  perfectly  practica- 
ble for  properly  qualified  persons  to  distinguish,  by  examination  of  tne  head, 
individuals  possessing  such  as  ore  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society 
from  those  who  are  differently  constituted ;  and  farther,  that  the  bringing  the 
doctrines  of  Phrenology  to  bear,  not  only  upon  the  matter  in  question,  but  our 
social  institutions  in  general — ^upon  education,  and  other  means  of  preventing 
crime,  as  well  as  upon  the  punishnuta  of  it,  and  the  proper  disposal  of  the 
perpetrators — would,  besides  its  being  an  important  advance  in  philosophy 
oe  attended  with  great  j>racl»ea/  advantage  to  the  community. 

With  the  highest  esteem  for  your  lordship's  public  and  private  character 
we  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship  s  obedient  humble  servants, 

ALEX.  HOOD,  Surgeon. 
JOHN  CROOKS.  Surgeon. 
JOHN  MILLER,  Suigeon. 
ROBERT  WALKER^  M.D 


VI.  From  Robert  Fibouson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Haddingtonshire. 
To  Gbobob  Combb,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

18  POBTMAN-SQUABl 

Mt  DlAR  Sib,  nth  March,  1836. 

1  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  my  belief,  that  the  science  of  Phra  • 
nology  enables  those  who  have  made  themselves  master  of  it  to  decide  of 
any  prominent  and  marked  mental  faculty  or  propensity  of  an  individual.  And. 
in  more  directly  answering  jrour  circular,  I  think  it  would  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  society,  if  the  heads  of  such  convicts  who  have  beei 
guilty  of  the  crimes  of  murder  and  such  atrocious  acts,  should  be  examined. 

For  it  is  certain,  and  can  be  proved  from  innumerable  examples,  that  such 
an  investigation,  by  practical  persons,  could  easily  pronounce  whether  they 
were  likely  to  be  incurable  in  their  propensities,  or  whether  other  dispositions 
in  their  intellectual  constitution  might,  if  properly  cultivated,  restore  them  to 
the  rank  of  respectable  citizens. 

The  first  should  be.  prevented  from  having  any  intercourse  with  society,  <x 
hope  of  future  freedom  whatever. 

I  see  many  difiiculties  yet  in  having  a  Board  for  this  important  investi^tion  ; 
but  means  might  be  fallen  upon  to  be  enabled  to  come  to  such  conclusions  as 
might  guide  to  the  necessary  character  of  the  punishment,  for  the  future  safetr 
of  society. 

1  remain  very  truly  yours,  ROBERT  FERGUSON. 

YII.  From  John  Fifb,  Esa.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  Borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Member  of  the  Rojral  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  Member  of  tbe^Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Surgery 
in  the  Newcastle  School  of  Medicine,  &c.,  dec,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  LoBD  Glenelg, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

-,    _  Nbwcastle-upok-Tyki 

MyLobd,  March  19th,  1836. 

Having  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Combe,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
George  S.  M^jkenzie,  Bart.,  stating  your  lordship's  disinclination  to  select 
convicts  for  New  South  Wales  by  phrenological  signs,  and  requesting  me  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  the  proposal,  accompanying  the  statement  of  such 
opinion  by  an  account  of  my  claims  to  moral  influence  and  to  some  share  of 
your  lordship's  attention,  I  hereby  assert  my  conviction  that  the  natural  dis 
positions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dan 
^erous  tendencies  from  t\ioae  of  ^oo^  d\%^o&\\.\ot\s. 

With  reference  to  my  '|^s\XioB.«&  «i  '^t^le«KtfsISA^.  tcxvEiA^^^^v^TaCer  yttv 
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lordship  ta  the  representatiYes  in  Parliament  of  this  town  or  of  the  adjacent 
sountieii. 
J  hare  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  most  obedient  senrant, 

JOHN  FIFE. 


Till.  From  Dr.  W.  C.  Enolbdue,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Secretaiy  ^>  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

To  the  Right  Honoui^ble  LosD  Glbmxlo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Portsmouth,  24  Sandport  Tirraci, 
Kt  Lord,  March  23d,  1836. 

Having  been  requested  to  state 'to  your  lordship  my  opinion  regarding  the 
subject  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  communication,  I  do  so  with  considerable 
pleasure,  being  convinced  both  of  its  benefit  and  tmpUcabUity,  On  the  latter 
point  I  can  speak  with  soine.  degree  of  certainty,  naving  numerous  opportu- 
Bities  of  testing  the  truth  and  application  of  the  science  in  that  division  of 
the  Convict  IBstablishment  situated  at  Portsmouth.  It  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  present  instance,  eiUier  to  enter  into  minutiae  or  bring  forwara  proofs ; 
Imt  I  can  assure  your  lordship  that,  as  far  as  my  ezperieace  extends,  I  un- 
hesitatingly assert,  that  phrenologists  caA  detect  and  choose  from  a  body  of 
criminals  mose  of  decidedly  bad  character,  whom  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  retrieve,  and  those  who,  perhaps  for  some  trivial  offence,  are  doomed 
to  associate  with  the  former,  and  who  could  not  only  be  retrieved,  but,  by  care 
and  better  example,  become  valuable  members  of  society. 

This  is  a  fact  which  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  olMervation  of  those 
l^islating  upon  this  important  subject.  Convicts  are  now  almost  indiscri 
minately  embarked  for  the  colonies,  without  any  regard  to  natural  disposi- 
tions, or  Uie  effects  which  examples  produce.  They  are  huddled  together, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  and,  after  disembarcation,  portioned  out  to*  the 
settlers,  too  often,  as  incontrovertible  evidence  proves^  to  have  recourse  to, 
if  not  exceed,  their  former  depredations. 

Yiewin^  these  colonies  as  young  communities,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
assemble  individuals  of  the  best  character,  it  cannot  be  right  to  inundate  them 
with  the  worst  of  beings— those  which  a  country,  protected  by  the  justice  and 
rigour  of  its  laws,  found  it  impossible  to  ccmtrol. 

I  could  enlarge  upon  the  ulterior  effects  likely  to  ensue  upon  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  system,  but  the  limits  of  a  certificate  forbid  it. 

After  the  preceding,  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  Sir  G.  Mackensie's  memo- 
rial meets  with  my  most  cordial  approbation ;  and  feeling  assured  that  your 
lordship  will  bestow  on  it  your  senous  consideration, 

i  have  the  honour  to  remain  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant. 

(Signed)  W.  C.  ENGLEDUE,  M.D. 

IX.  From  Dr.  Jamcs  Inolis,  M.R.C.S.E.,  and  Soc.  Ed.  Med.  Reg.  Soc. 
Ed. ;  Samuel  M'Keub,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Castle  Douglas ;  the  RAy.  Wil- 
liam Gloyrr,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Crossmichacl ;  Dr.  John  Colviw,  Bengal 
Establishment,  M.R.C.S.,  Lond.  and  Mem.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.,  Calcutta. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glrnblv, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Castlb  Douglas,  KiRKCirDBRiGirr, 
Mt  Lord,  March  22d,  1836. 

If  to  the  truth  of  Phrenology  as  a  science  based  on  olMervation,  and  borne 
out  l]^  facts,  our  testimony  can  be  of  any  use,  either  regarding  its  propaga- 
tion, or,  through  it,  the  fartherance  of  the  common  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
lessening  of  human  crime  and  misery,  we  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  as  it  exists  in  this  world,  to  cause  actions 
either  virtuous  or  vicious,  can  be  discovered  by  the  cranial  developement — and 
tbatr  while  this  holds  in  every  case,  it  does  so  with  much  more  evident  cer- 
tianty  in  the  man  of  a  desperate  and  dangerous  character^-^who,  uneducated 
and  unrestrained,  has  allowed  for  a  length  of  lime  lYve\oN«%T  fefi\\tk^\»\«v^ 
ovar  the  higher  faculties  of  his  mind.    Bellevinf^  lYvVa,  'we  cwosiv^ct  ^^X%vt 
Oeorge  Mack6nzie*a  proposition  regarding  tlie  pT«icl\c«\  «^^\c."^\xcJiv  ^\  v\s»- 
mdogjrin  diaeriminating  the  natural  dispositions  ol  cot«vsS»>xdki  Niftwscoft  ^sa 
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the  higheit  possible  advantage  to  the  proprietors  and  cultiTators  in  the  Am* 
tralian  colonies. 
^e  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  obedient  servants, 

JAMES  INGLIS,  SAMUEL  MeKEUB, 

WILLIAM  GLOVER,  JOHN  COLVIN. 

X.  From  S.  Habi,  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Medical  Attendant  of  the  Retreat 

for  the  Insane  in  Leeds. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glbnblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Mt  Lobd,  Leeds,  23d  Marchy  1836. 

Having  received  a  communication  to  the  purport  that  Sir  G.  S.  Macken- 
sie  has  lately  presented  a  memorial  to  ^our  lordsnip,  represeutingthat "  Phre* 
oology  might  be  beneficially  applied*  in  discriminating  the  natural  disposi' 
tions  of  convicts  before  being  chosen  for  transportation,"  and  requesting  my 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  glacuy  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  stating  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  have  repeatedly  ascertained  the  characters  of  indivi- 
duals  througn  the  medium  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  and  belieVe  that 
very  great  advantages  will  result  to  the  nation  from  a  proper  application  of 
those  principles  in- the  classification  of  convicts,  and  the  improvement  of 
prison  discipline  generally. 

Having  occasion  to  employ  a  number  of  servants,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to 
state,  that  I  prefer  choosing  them  by  their  temperaments  and  pnren^iogical 
developements,  to  taking  them  on  the  characters  given  with  them. 

Ardently  hoping  that  these  views  will  ere  long  be  made  available,  as  r9> 
^;ards  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime,  both 
in  our  own  and  other  countries,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  my 
lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant,  S.  HARE. 

XL*  From  Dr.  Jamks  Stewart,  (A,)  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy,  and  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenelo,  &c.,  &c. 

Mt  Lord,  Portsmouth,  22c{  March,  1836. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology,  and  1  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated 
by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  pos- 
sible, during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies 
from  those  of  good  dispositions.  JAS.  STEWART,  M.D. 

XII.  From  Dr.  James  Scott,  LL.  B.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Haslar ;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don ;  Surgeon  and  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lunatic  Asy 
lum  ;  President  of  the  Hampshire  Phrenological  Society,  dec,  &c. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenelo,  Principal  Secretarj' 
of  State  for  his  Majesty's  Colonial  Department,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

RoTAL  Hospital  at  Haslab, 
Mt  Lord,  22d  March,  1836. 

I  have  just  received  a  circular  letter  from  Mr.  Combc^,  of  Edinburgh,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  communication  made  to  your  lordship  by  Sir  Geoi|;e  Mackenzis 
respecting  the  allotment  of  convict  servants  to  settlers  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
in  which  communication  Sir  George  recommended  to  your  lordship  that  con- 
victs should  be  phrenologically  examined  previously  to.  their  being  sent  out  of 
this  country ;  and,  as  it  appears  that  your  lordship  does  noV  beUeve  in  thi 
truth  of  Phrenology,  Mr.  Uombe  is  desirous  of  laying  before  ^ou  las  many  cer-  ^ 
tificates  as  he  can  procure  from  medical  men  regarding  their  opinion  of  the 
science,  requesting  me  to  state  in  what  estimation  I  hold  it. 

I  therefore  beg  to  say,  that,  after  having  for  many  years  viewed  it  unfavoor* 
ably  by  the  false  light  of  prejudice,  chiefly  from  having  read  a  most  illogical 
and  witty,  but  virulent,  attack  on  the  system,  published  in  the  Edinburi^  Re- 
view, now  well  known  as  the  production  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Gordon,  who 
assailed  it  anonymously  with  all  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  my  attention  was  pow< 
erfully  arrested  by  attending  «k  cowtae  oC  lectures  on  the  subject  by  the  late 
•JOiRble  and  highly  gUved  Bi.  8^un2tie\ta^«X  '^^m^vxAV)  vcis3JV.hec  ooiuae  of 
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lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  Edinburgh ;  and  after  some  more  years 
8])ent  in  careful  study  and  ob'senration,  I  became  a  sincere  convert  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Oail  and  Spursheim. 

I  beg  to  assure  your  lordship  that  my  conversion  is  the  result  of  an  honest 
and  careful  examination ;  and  as  I  have  been  for  nearly  ten  years  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  lunatic  asylum  in  this  great  hospital,  my  c^portunities,  at 
least  of  observing,  have  been  great  indeed ;  and  a  daily  intercourse  wi^  the  un- 
fortunate individuals  intrusted  to  my  care  and  management  (whose  number 
has  never  been  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  jpersons,  and  often  many ' 
more)  has  firmly,  because  experimentally,  convinced  me  that  mental  disordei 
and  moral  dilinauency  can  be  rationally  combated  only  by  the  application  ol 
Phrenology ;  ana  that  the  man  who  treats  them  on  any  other  system  will  much 
oftener  be  disappointed,  than  he  who  studies  the  manifestations  of  mind,  and 
traces  effects  to  their  secondary  causes;  by  the  almost  infallible  beacon  of 
Phrenology. 

On  this  subject  I  could  add  much ;  but,  at  present,  I  have  rather  to  apolo 
gixe  to  your  lordship  for  having  so  long  occupied  your  truly  valuable  time. 

I  have  not  yet  published  anything,  except  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  on 
Pnenmpnia,  ami  some  medical  and  surgical  oases  in  various  periodical  journals 
—which  1  mention  only  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  in  Mb.  Combe's 
circular  above  referred  to ;  but  1  have  a  mass  of  facts  and  observations  bear- 
ing upon  practical  points. 

Perinit  me,  my  lord,  to  conclude,  by  assuring  your  lordship  that,  viewing 
you  as  a  statesman  whose  acknowledged  political  talents  and  consistency  shed 
an  additional  lustre  over  those  virtues  by  which  you  are  distinguished  m  pri- 
vate life,  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  your  lordship's  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  '    JAMES  SCOTT. 

XIII.  From  Hbwett  Cottbell  Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  late  President  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  Author  of  the  "  Geography  of 
British  PlaVits,"  and  other  works. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glenklo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Thames  Ditton,  Subbet, 
Ht  Lobq,  '  Maixh  IQthy  1836. 

At  the  request  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  to  your 
lordship  my  tiumble  testimony  in  support  of  the  science  of  Phrenology  ;  beiii^ 
convincedi,  after  several  years  of  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  determine  tbe  dispositions  of  men,  by  an  inspection  of  their 
heads,  wiUi  so  much  precision  as  to  render  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  persons  whose  duties  involve  the  care  and  management 
of  criminals. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself  your  lordship's  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant,  HEWETT  COTTRELL  WATSON. 

XIV.  From  Sib  William  C.  Ellis,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Lunatic 

Asylum  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  Hanwell. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glenelg, 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Lunatic  Astlitk  foit  the 

CouNTT  OF  Middlesex, 
Mt  Lobd,  l^th  March,  1836. 

I  am  requested  by  Mr.  George  Combe  to  address  a  letter  to  your  lordship  on 
the  utility  of  Phrenology.    I  cannot  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  comply  with  his 
request,  and  to  givie  my  strongest  testimonial  that,  after  many  years'  experi- 
ence^ \  am  fully  convinced  the  dispositions  of  man  are  indicated  by  the  form 
and  sise  of  the  brain,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible  to 
distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dis- 
positions.   I  have  been  the  resident  physician  in  this  establishment,  where 
we  have  upward  of  six  hundred  patients,  for  five  ^ears,  and  for  thirteen  years 
previous  held  a  similar  situation  m  Yorkshire,  where  we  had  two  hundred  and 
fifty.    If  it  was  necessary,  I  could  mention  a  great  variety  of  caaea  vcl  \^^ 
treatment  of  which  I  have  founo  the  little  knowledge  Ipoaaeaaol  >icsA»\T3L\Kt«fcy 
iag  science  of  the  greatest  ntiJty  ;  and  1  am  fatty  peiauiA*^  >\«X,  N^\\Kt^.'^^'» 
more  known,  and  acted  upon,  ^xry  great  advantag^a  'wWY  xevolx  \a  «oc>\«V|  . 
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kaTe  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  veiy  obedient  md  humble 
serrant,  Wm.  C.  ELLIS. 

Note  by  Sir  W.  C.  EUu  to  Mr.  Combe. — '*  Sir  William  is  ouite  conrinoed 
iA%mt  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  inform  Mr.  Combe  himselt,  that,  residing 
amid  600  lunatics,  no  day  passes  over  in  which  the  truth  of  Phrenology  is 
not  exemplified." 

XV.  From  Dn.  Disnet  Alkxandbk,  late  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Wake- 
field Dispensary  and  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  Lecturer  on  Phrenolo^, 
Author  of  an  Efssay  on  the  best  Means  of  preserving  Health,  of  a  Treatise 
on  the  Croup,  and  of  Lectures  on  Uie  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

LupsBT  Cottage,  Wakefield, 
March  20th,  1836. 
I  hereby  certify,  that  I  consider  it  as  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  contradic- 
tion, that  "  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the 
brain,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  distin- 
^sh  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  ^ood  disposi- 
tions ;*'  and  that  Phrenology  might  be  beneficially  applied  in  discriminating 
the  natural  dispositions  of  convicts  before  their  being  chosen  for  transportation. 

DISNEY  ALEXANDER,  M.D. 

XVI.  From  George  Martell,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  Surgeon  to  the  Jail  of  Portsmouth,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Dis- 
pensary, &c.,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenblg, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  &c.,  dec,  &c. 
Mt  Lord,  PobtshovtHj  March  2Mk,  1836. 

Having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  examination  of  individuali 
phrenologicaliy,  I  am  of  opinion  that  their  dispositions  may  be  fuUy  known  by 
external  configuration,  size,  &c. ;  and  that  such  examinations  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  classification  of  prisoners. 
I  remain  your  loidship's  most  obedient  servant, 

OEORGE  MARTELL. 

XVII.  From  Jaues  Simpson,  Esq.,  Advocate,  City  Assessor  of  Edinbuigii, 
and  Author  of"  Necessity  of  Popular  Education  as  a  National  Object." 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenelo 
Mt  Lord,  Edinburgh,  25th  March,  1836. 

Referring  to  the  experiment  on  phrenological  principles  proposed  by  Sir 
Georjge  Mackenzie,  for  ascertaining  the  distinctive  characters  of^a  number  of 
convicts,  I  respectfully  beg  to  oflfer  to  your  lordship  my  humble  opinion,  found- 
ed on  fifteen  years'  experience,  that  the  test  will  be  entirely  satisfiiMJtory,  and 
show  that  character  mav  be  ascertained  from  cerebral  developement,  as  indi- 
cated externally  on  the  head. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  SIMPSON. 

XVIII.  From  Henbt  Witham,  Esq.,  of  Lartington,  Yorkshire,  Member  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  Author  of  a  work  on  "  The  Internal  Structure  of  Fossil  Vegetables." 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenblg. 
My  Lord,  Lartington  Co.,  York,  21th  March,  1836. 

With  reference  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  suggestion,  that  the  heads  of  con- 
victs should  be  examined,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  natural  dispositions 
before  transporting  them  to  New  South  Wales,  I  beg  leave  to  certify,  that,  from 
having  studied  the  science  of  Phrenology  during  several  years  of  my  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  I  am  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  accomplishing,  b^  means 
of  Phrenolo^,  the  object  in  view.  The  differences  in  point  of  form  between 
the  brains  ofmen  of  naturally  good  and  men  of  naturally  bad  dispositions,  are 
so  palpable,  even  during  life,  that  a  moderate  share  of  attention  is  sufficient  to 
discover  theuL 

X  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Kto^X  THOBLNTON  MAIRE  WTTHAM 
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XIX.  From  Dk.  Fianczs  Farquharson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Phrenolagical  Society. 
The  Ri^t  Hon.  Lord  Olenblo. 
Mr  Lord,  Edinburgh,  29th  March,  1836. 

In  consequence  of  a  communication  from  Sir  G.  S.  Mackensie,  Bart,  re- 
garding the  phrenological  experiment  proposed  hj  him  in  s  memorial  to  your 
lordship,  I  bieg  to  state  my  nrm  eonvietion  that  it  would  completely  answer 
the  object  in  view.  This  belief  does  not  rest  upon  theoretical  grounds,  bat 
U  the  result  of  an  extensive  experience  during  tne  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

FRAs.  FARQUHARSON,  M.D. 

XX.  From  Dr.  S.  $.  HnscHPBLD,  Bremen. 

To  die  Right  Hon.  Lqird  Olbnblo,  &c.,  &c. 

Brbbcbn,  72d  March,  1836. 
I  hereby  certify,  that  I  consider  it  practicaUe  to  distinguish  between  men 
of  desperately  bad  dispoeitions  and  men  of  good  dispositions,  by  examining 
their  heads  during  life ;  and  Uiat  such  knowledge  may  be  successful^  em- 
ployed in  discriminating  dangerous  criminals  from  those  who  are  not  de- 
etmcUve  or  blood-thirsty. 
I  state  this  opinion  from  my  own  experience. 

S.  Eo.  HIRSCHFELD,  M.D. 

XXL  From  the  Surgeons  to  theT^BwcisTLB  iMriRMARY,  and 
Fifteen  other  Gentlemen  of  that  Town. 

"To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glbnblo, 
Secr^rtary  for  the  ColoBies. 

NEwOASTLE-ON-TrNB.  llth  Mardk\  1836. 
We,  the  undersigned,  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  communication  to 
your  lordshipi^or  the  purpose  of  explaining  that  we  aro  of  <^inion  that  the 
natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  sise  of  the  brain,  to  such 
an  exCent  as  to  render  it  possible,  during  life,  to  distin^ish  men  of  despe- 
rate and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  ordinary  dispositions :  That,  if 
this  opinion  be  correct,  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  \;ise  this  means  of  dis- 
criminating the  natural  dispositions  ot  convicts  sent  out  to  the  colonies,  and 
many  of  mtom  are  let  to  the  cultivators  as  servants :  That,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  Uie  possibility  o(  employing  these  means  with  advantage,  it 
would  be  veiy  desirable  that  a  given  number  of  convicts  of  marked  charac- 
ters be  selected,  and  their  dispositions  put  down  in  writing  by  the  governor 
and  chaplain  of  one  or  two  of  the  public  penitentiaries  or  prisons ;  that  their 
heads  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  two  or  three  experienced  phrenolo- 
gists, who  should  write  down  inferences  concerning  their  mental  qualities ; 
and  that,  in  presence  of  competent  judges,  the  two  written  accounts  should  be 
compared :  That,  if  the  result  should  be  found  to  accord  with  the  opinion  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your  lordship,  we  conceive  a  valu* 
aUe  service  might  be  conferred  on  the  colonists,  by  pajring  attention  to 
this  means  of  regulating  the  selection  of  servants. 

JOHN  BAIRD,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary. 

T.  M.  GREENHOW,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  dec. 

Wm.  HUTTON,  F.G.S.,  Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France, 
&c.,  &a.,  and  Secretaiy  of  the  Natund  History  Society  of  North* 
umbarland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

JNo.  BUDDLE,  V.P.  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

EOBt.  Wm.  SWAN. 

J.  CARGILL,  M.D. 

WILLLAJl  MORRISON,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  dec 

ANTHv.  NICHOL. 

WILLIAM  NEIHAM,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon  < 
don,  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh,  &c.,  &c.,  dec. 

JOHN  THOMSON,  CM.,  Member  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

D.  MACKINTOSH,  Suiveon  to  the  Newcastle  Lunatic  Asylum,  &e. 

J.  C.  BRUCE,  A.M. 
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ROBERT  CURRIE. 

JOHN  FEN  WICK,  Alderman  of  Newcastle-apon-Tyne. 

R.  B.  BOWMAN. 

M.  H.  RANKIN,  Solicitor,  Newcantle,  Author  of  *' Present  State  of 

Representation  in  England  and  Walea.*' 
Wm.  CARGILL. 

» 

XXII.  From  W.  A.  F.  Bbownb,  Es^.,  Medical  Soperintendent  of  Montrose 

Lunatic  Asylum. 

-  MoNTB08B,ifarcA  ISth,  183a 
I  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  I  hare  been  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  Phrenology  for  upward  g(  ten  years ;  that,  from  proofs  based 
upon  physiology  and  obsenratioa,  i  beliere  these  to  be  a  true  expedition  of  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  the  human  mind ;  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
mentionea,  I  haye  acted  on  these  principles,  applied  them  practically  u  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  in  determining  and  axialyzing  the  characters  of  all 
individuals  with  whom  I1)ecame  acquainted  or  obonected,  and  that  I  have 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  assistance  thus  -obtained.  But,  althou^ 
the  utility  of  the  science  be  most  apparent  in  the  discrimination  of  the  good 
from  the  bad,  those  of  virtuous  and  intellectual  capabilities  from  the  brutal  and 
imbecile,  it  is  not  confined  to  this.  In  the  exercise  of  my  profession  I  have 
been  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  to  be  of  essential  service  in  directing 
the  education  of  the  young  as  a  protection  against  nervous  disease,  and  in  re- 
moving  or  alleviating  the  various  forms  assumed  by  insanity  in  the  mature. 
For  several  years  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  mental  diseases  and 
the  care  of  the  insane.  During  my  studies  at  Salp^tridre,  Charenton,  &q  ,  in 
Paris,  I  was  able  to  derive  great  additional  information  from  m^  previous 
knowledee  of  Phrenology ;  and  now  that  I  have  been  intrusted  with  a  large 
asylum,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  any  little  success  that  may  have  attended 
my  efibrts  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  those  confided  to  my  charge,  to  Uie 
same  cause.  I  may  add»  that  I  was  converted  from  a  confidence  in  the  accu- 
racy of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  to  a  belief  in  I%renol(^ ;  that  I  did  not 
adopt  its  doctrines  on  the  authority  of  my  teachers,  but  tested  their  truth  by 
repeated  eiqperiment ;  that  I  have  since  tau^t  them  to  large  bodies  of  my 
countrymen,  and  feel  fully  convinced  that,  until  they  be  recognised  and  acted 
upon  generally,  no  just  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  human  character,  nor 
as  to  the  administration  of  punishments  for  the  improvement  or  rewards  for  the 
encouragement  of  mankind.  W.  A.  F.  BROWNE,  Surgeon. 

XXIII.  From  Db.  C.  Otto,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Forensic 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  Physician  to  the  Civil  Peniten- 
tiary ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Health,  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
At  Copenhagen,  and  thirteen  other  Medical  Societies  abroad ;  Editor  of  the 
Danisti  medical  journal  "  Bibliothek  for  Ideger,"  dec,  dee. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Loed  Olknblo, 
Secretary  fen:  the  Colonies,  &c.,  dec. 

CoPBNHAGBN,  March  2&tk,  1836. 
I  hereby  certify,  that,  from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  I  consider 
it  quite  possible  to  distinguish  men  of  strong  animal  propensities,  who,  when 
left  uncontrolled  by  authority,  or  when  excited  by  intoxication,  would  be  dan- 

Serous  to  society,  from  men  of  mild  dispositions,  by  examining[  their  heads 
uring  life.  I  farther  certify,  that  I  have  practicaDy  applied  this  meUiod  of 
distinguishing  the  natural  dispositions  of  men,  and  found  it  uniformly  success- 
ful. •  C.  OTTO,  M.D. 
^  Dr.  Otto  adds,  in -a  letter  to  Mr.  Combe,  inclosing  the  above :  **  As  a  phy- 
sician to  the  penitentiary,  nobody  can  be  more  convinced  than  I  of  the  truth 
of  the  certificate.  In  fact,  I  reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  Phrenolofj  in 
treating;  the  criminals  in  my  hospital,  as  I  vary  my  moral  treatment  of  mem 
according  to  the  form  of  their  heads-some  ones  necessarily  requiring  severity, 
others  mildness ;  and  I  have  often,  without  any  failure,  told  ue  inspector  be- 
forehand which  criminal  was  to  be  considered  as  dangerous,  and  which  one 
might  be  trusted  as  quiet  and  benevolent.  The  examination  of  the  organs  of 
Secretivcness  and  Conacientiousness  aids  me  extremely  much  in  detecting 
simulations  of  diseases*^ 
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XXIY.  From  the  Honourable  Douolas  Gk>K]>oir  Halltbvbton,  II.P.  fo» 

Forfarahire,  to  George  Combe,  Eeq. 

My  Dbar  Sib,  Londoh,  MwrA  26ilb,  1896. 

You  will,  1  know,  excuse  nnr  not  having,  four  or  five  days  ago,  tent  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  AiYOttr  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  eorering  a  copy 
of  your  printed  circular  of  the  10th,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  George  Mackenaie*s 
communications  to  Lord  Glenelg  respecting  AustnUan  oemwcCt,  and  his  lord- 
ship's remarks  on  the  same. 

I  am  afraid  that,  in  asking;  aiy  testimony  on  this  phrenological  <iu«stion, 
yourself  and  Sir  George  attribute  an  importance  to  it,  which  it  can  searcelT 
deserve,  as  adding  sensibility  to  the  weight  of  phrenological  authority,  of  which, 
your  circular  must  long  since  have  put  you  m  possession.  However,  if  the 
attention  which  1  have  given  to  this  nM>st  important  and  interesting  science, 
daring  a  period  now  of  twenty  years— the  peiyonal  acoaaintance  Ihad  with 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim .  on  the  continent — the  frienaship  with  which  our 
latter  de|>arted  fnend  was  pleased  to  honour  me— and  my  having  leC  slip  no 
opportunity,  whether  in  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glssgow,  to  derive 
pleasure  ana  instruction  from  his  writings,  lectures,  and  private  conversation 
—and,  lastly,  let  me  add,  with  no  intention  whatever  to  flatter,  the  instruction 
and  improvement  I  have  derived  from  vour  own  writings,  lectures,  and  con- 
versation, combined  with  those  ot  your  oroUier,  Dr.  Andrew  Combe — if  these 
circumstances,  all  well  known  to  you,  should  lead  yourself  or  Sir  Georgtf 
Mackenzie  to  believe  that  my  auUiority  upon  this  subject  onsht  at  lesst  to 
carry  some  weight  with  it,  then  my  testimony,  such  as  it  may  De,  is  entirely 
at  your  service. 

The  point,  I  think,  in  your  circular  letter,  upon  which  you  desire  the  opi- 
nion of  competent  judges,  is  this — "  Whether  the  natural  dispositions  are  indi- 
cated by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite 
possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies 
from  those  of  good  dispositions." 

Before  I  awe  my  answer  to  this  question,  allow  me,  dear  sir,  to  prefix  a  few 
remai^.  It  is  well  known,  I  sm  snre,  to  us,  that  the  skill  of  the  well-instract- 
ed  and  prmctiaed  phrenologist  might  safely  be  put  to  a  much  more  severe  test 
^  than  any  that  is  implied  in  the  above  question.  Instead  of  taking  the  escrtsMs 
*  of  human  character,  he  mi^ht  be  required  to  read  and  to  discriminate  amonc 
that  intermediate  class  which  makes  up  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  in  civilized 
life  ;  where  the  qualities  of  the  ammal  smu  and  the  mBrtd  mnd  rtUfieut  imm 
are  mixed  up  together,  in  all  soits  of  proportions — the  oombination  in  nine- 
teen cases. oat  of  twenty  in  civilised  life  (and  in  vsrious  gradn  of  society) 
being  such  as  to  give  rise  to  those  apparent  contradictions  in  men's  characters 
which  an  perpetually  obtruding  thems^ves  upon  every  one's  notice  ;  so  that 
it  is  ae  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  great  mass  of  society  whom  one  meets 
al  every  turn,  including  tdl  reniks,  spend  their  whole  lives  in  a  sort  of  roiatum 
(palpable  or  more  eovert)  of  sinning  and  repenting^— now  obeying  all  or  any 
of  their  propensities — ^tbe  animal  man— now  listening  to— checked — brought 
up,  by  their  moral  and  religious  nature.  Wt  know  liow  all  this  can  be  most 
satisfsctorilv  explained  bv  the  demonstrated  truths  and  doctrines  of  Phrenology 
But,  in  truth,  they  are  tne  same  phenomena  which  are  pointed  at  by  moral 
and  religious  writers  and  preachers,  (the  latter  too  often  in  language  unneces- 
sarily quaint,  snd  a  misplaced  adoption  of  Scriptural  terms,)  when  they  talk  of 
men  ^  walking  after  the  flesh,  or  after  the  spirit," — that  **  the  nahmU  man 
cannot  j^ease  God,"  6tc.,  dee.,  dec  All  this,  I  take  it,  merely  means  that 
the  lower  part  of  man's  nature,  the  animal,  (which  Gk>d  and  religion  intended, 
and  I  doubt  not  have  provided  for  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  tne  intention.) 
ehenld  serve  and  obey  the  higher,  the  moral  and  spiritual  part — takes  the  lead, 
and,  instead  of  sermnf ,  presumes  to  dictate  and  domineer ',  thus  producing  all 
the  confusion  snd  muek  of  Uie  misery  of  a  true  MrviU  war.  Now,  1  would 
ask  you  the  question,  Can  the  skilful  pbrenotogist,  in  sueh  muMd  cases  as  I 
have  described,  point  out,  firom  an  inspeetion  ot  the  brain,  ss  indieaXAdVr|>2tA 
exterior  head,  the  charaeler  of  the  individual  T  I  lYiiitk  ^QiiL  VvW  %&&««!  ikifc 
h*  can.  At  least  he  CMn  enuraerate  the/orets  wbitAi  aT«  «iA\«iU4  oa  w9iifiAX  %\^ 
tboagb,  being  no  ci^sWaton,  and  not  pretendinf^  ihat  ^e  va  i^prophst^VA^S 
mot  venture  toperdict  what  specific  octton,  or  cowse  rf  odioiilcff  %^fa»V7 
/sso/A  ander  certain  eircuawtanceB,  from  tbe  anU^iiimt  um^^vb  'Ii^aka 
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mftn  earrifls  witliiii  him.  In  ilhistrttkm  of  what  I  hmve  faorritdly  abora  beea 
intending  to  say,  I  woidd  ask  you  again,  wbedier  there  are  not  acor*ta  of 
exam^es  in  all  Uie  phrenological  capUaU  of  Earope,  where  (let  us  take  one 
example)  parents  have  hesitatingly,  tremblingly,  half  believing,  half  afraid, 
taken  their  children  to  be  examined  (for  their  characters,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.)  by  the 
most  reputed  phrenologist  they  Xioald  hear  of— submitting  the  heads  of  the 
little  creatares  to  the  eves  and  fincers — the  wand  of  the  conjurer.  If  he  be 
really  an  expert  and  well-instructea  eonjurery  he  immediately  detects  the  ge- 
nerai  outline  of  the  children's  (not  infants')  characters.  Bat  he  goes  mudi 
fiuther  than  this— he  examines  and  weighs,  he  balances  the  ybrecs  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities,  intellectual,  moral,  and  animal ;  and  in  almost  every  instance 
(sopposing  him  always  to  be  a  good  eor^vrer)  he  fiuriy  and  fully  delineates 
the  character.  So  the  poor  parents  etand  aghast ;  propensities,  sentiments, 
pawions,  virtues,  and  vices,  which  they  vainnr  imMpned  could  be  known  only 
to  themselves  or  th0  immediate  inmates  of  the  nouse  or  the  nursery,  are 
brought  to  the  surface  under  the  wicked  scrutiny  of  the  phrenological  lihetor. 
The  sequel  of  this  proceeding  very  commonly  is,  that  he  is  consultCKl  by  tfa« 
afixious  parents  respecting  the  edocation,,the  general  management,  and  ulti- 
mately the  choice  ot  prqfessionSf  for  the  several  children ;  and  undoubtedly  ii 
would  be  well  for  the  fiunily  if  the  counsels  of  a  resMj  judicious  p^reiK^ogi- 
cal  adviser,  regarding  tlie  above-mentioned  points,  were  attended  to  sad  acted 
upmi.  If  the  statements  I  have  been  makinig,  and  Uie  opinion  t  have  eiven 
respecting  those  classes  (for  removed  from  the  two  extremes)  ^9\aeh  umko  up 
the  great  mass- of  human  society,  be  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  how  I  must 
answer  the  query  transcribed  above  from  your  circular  letter.  I  consider  it 
as  proved  to  demonstration,  that  **  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  form  and  sise  of  the  i>rain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible, 
during  lifo,  to  distinj^ish  men  of  6efapepkXe  and  dangevoos  tendencies  from 
those  of  good  dispositions." 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  few  observations,  naturally  arising  out 
of  the  subject.  We  know  that  phrenological  knowl^ge  and  skill  have,  in 
veiy  many  instances,  been  -rendered  most  useful  in  the  business  of  education, 
as  respects  both  private  families  and  public  schools,  where  happily  the  mas- 
ters or  directors  could  avail  diemselves  of  such  assistances,  in  conducting  the 
nM>ral  and  intellectual  discipline  of  the  pupils.  We  know  farther,  that  me- 
dical science  and  art  have  been  much  indebted  to  Phrenology,  in  the  case 
more  especially  of  several  institutions  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients lalxMiring  under  various  forms  and  degrees  of  mental  alienation.  Of 
the  latter,  the  instances  of  the  Lancastrian  Asylum,  and  that  for  the  reception 
of  paupers  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  near  the  metropolis,  at  preset^  occur 
to  me,  and  I  believe  there  are  many  similar  examples  both  in  JBngland  and 
Scotland.  Can  it  be  doubted,  then,  that  Phrenology  is  capable  of  ramishing 
resources  of  equal  magnitude,  and  to  an  extent  not  easily  appreciated,  in 
the  classification  of  those  unhappy  persons  whose  crimes,  in  vanoos  degrees, 
have  brought  them  under  the  dominion  of  criminal  jurispmdence  ? 

I  might,  my  dear  sir,  have  answered  ^rour  letter  much  more  Iaconi<^ly  than 
I  have  done,  and  possibly  an  apology  is  due  from  me^  for- having  teen  tood|^ 
fuse  ;  but  the  suDJect  is  one  m  which  I  take  a  great  interest,  and  I  trust  I 
shall  be  forgiven. 

I  remain,  with  much  respect,  yours  faithfully, 

D.  G.  HALLYBURTON,  Jf.P. 

XXV.  From  Dr.  Patbiok  Null,  F.R.S.E.  dc  F  L.S.,  London. 
Eight  Hon.  Loru  Olsnslg. 

CAl«ONMIia<S  COTTAOB, 

Mt  Losd,  31«I  Monk,  1836. 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  I  beg  leave 
to  mention  to  jrour  brdship  that,  even  before  the  first  visit  <^  Dr.  Spursbeim 
to  Edinburgh,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  leadiiir  doctrines  of  GralL  were  found- 
ed in  truth,  because  the  ccnviction  was  forced  upon  me  bjr  my  own  observa- 
tions made  before  that  visit :  I  mean  that  certain  convolutions  or  portions  of 
the  brain  are  peculiarly  the  organs  of  certain  faculties  and  propensities^  that 
9i%»  is  generally  indicative  o\  v\|^ ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  refativa 
•tie  of  the  organs  caaba  disXvncc&i^ed^Nn  ex\«wA  ^Jiywittnatiog. 
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_  Knowing  the  p^xtrTuI  inSaencn  of  ■anounding  BOciBtr  in  •neoangiiW  M 
educated  indirLdual,  and  indeed  hare  luiiloimlj  decliiud  nxte  '  '      ' 

iiHul;  ■■;  llmt  1  hi 
nasoii  w  misL,  hiu  caabdenee,  to  Nic..  . 
■nj  public  pnotice  of  Pbi«iicd(^  ougbt  ni 

The  of^uit  of  some  boultisi  nnd  prop«uitie»  are  mnch  more  eMLLf  n* 
cognised  eilernally  Ihui  tboae  of  olben ;  nnd  when  Ibsy  nre  atnmgty  mark- 
ed, no  pbrenologint  (I  would  aa;  do  one  who  haa  erar  alleodcd  10  the  »ub> 
jectt  althougli  no  adept)  can  poagjblT  be  miataken  in  drawing  oiefal  cooclu* 
■iona.  In  tke  caae  of  conricta  ordered  for  tranaportation,  for  eisnipLe,  h* 
could  undaubledly  point  out  the  probably  treicheroua  tad  the  probabG'  min- 
chieToua  ^  ao  thai,  during  the  Tojagfl,  Uieae  mighit  be  joare  atricUy  guAtd- 
eil,  and  aaparated  aa  much  aa  poaaibla  ftam  thoae  who  were  likely  to  faon 
coDBcianliaua  and  banavolest ;  and,  on  -anival  at  their  [lUce  of  dettinatioo, 
that  Iba  former  might  be  kept  at  woi^  under  public  aurteilUuce,  and  only  Um 


laUor  hired  out 

To  ahowlba., 
your  lonjahip  will 


To  abow  Ibat  I  ought  pot  to  be  aetirely  unqualified  for  giTing  an  opiDi(Mi, 

—  1 — i-ii: — 111 „  g^  (^,.  mentioning  that  in  my  youlh  I  atuihed  Sir 

to  the  medical  prabaaion  t  that  1  ananded  eipeoiaOj 
.  i 1 — :_  -lin^rtj  1,^  HouD  aecundua,  and  di- 


im,  (for  the  latter  acucely  DBed  the  acalpel ;)  Ihi 

._-  _,    -Jty  yeara  been  Seeretarr  to  tho  Wenurian  Natliiu  ••!•• 

toiy  Society ;  and  that  I  ha>e,  all  my  lifo^been  attached  to  the  atudjr  of  ua- 


tunl  hiatoiy. 
I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordahip'i  very  obedient  aerrant,      FAT.  NEILU 

XXVL  From  Db.  John  Elliotbon.  F.R,3.,  Ptesident  of  the  Royal  Ms- 
di<»l  and  Chirargical,  sad  of  the  London  Phrenolog.oal  Sociotiea  ;  Pro- 
faaaor  of  the  Piinciples  nod  Pmctice  of  Meditine  and  of  CliniiHl  Bledieine, 
•nd  Dean  of  Faculty,  in  the  Univeteily  of  London ;  Senior  Phyiician  of 
the  North  London  tfoapilal;  Follow  oflhe  Royal  Collegeof  Phyaicianaof 
London .  formeily  Physician  to  St.  Thomaa'a  Hoipila],  and  Preaidant  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgb,  &c,,  fee,  dec, 

COMDnlT-STRIIT,  LohdoM, 
To  the  Right  Hon.  LoKD  Glihilo.  .dvil  TU,  1S3S. 

Db.  ELLioraoH  preaeDts  hii  oompliment*  to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  bega  lo  a^r 
thtt,  at  the  deaire  of  Sir  Oeoige  HaDkeniie,  he  takea  the  liberty  of  commo- 
uioatiiu  to  hia  lordahin  hia  thorough  conTiotion  irf  the  truth  of  Phrenolo- 
gy. He  hat  not  paased  a  day  for  the  laat  twenty  yean,  without  beatowing 
M  leaat  aoDie  thought  upon  it ;  and  the  vaat  Dumber  of  faeii  whioh  ha  haa 
wiCDaaaad,  without  aoy  certain  eiception  aa  to  any  of  the  chief  nointa,  ooa- 
rinee  him  that  it  ii  aa  real  a  acience  aa  AilrononiT  or  Chemialiy.  Nor  doe*  ha 
know  any  branch  of  aeienoe  mora  important,  aa  it  ia  interwoven  with  morkli, 
religion,  government,  education,  and.  in  ahoit,  with  ererything  thnt  ngaida 

XXriL  Prom  Di.  JoHH  SdOTT,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Coll^ 
of  Surgeooa,  Edinburgh. 
To  Sir  Oeobsk  HjLOKiHiia,  Bart.  Edihbcoiib, 

31  No>TRDIUBBI.Uin-aTIHT. 

DCAB  Sib  Oboisc,  lert  Apnl,  1B3S. 

Having  been  informed  by  Hr.  Comba  of  the  natara  of  your  correapon. 
deDoe  with  Lord  Olenetg,  telatire  to  the  uopoied  experiment  aa  lo  a  num- 
ber of  Qonricu  to  be'  aent  lo  New  South  Walet,  I  hare  much  aatiafaction 
in  aUling  my  conviction  of  the  very  important  advaBia«ea  to  b*  derived  fron* 
^.  i_  _L — .  ._.L.  _...-.  ,  oaefiiloeaa  of  the  aoience  of  Phreooli 
folly  aatiafied,  from  the  period  inwluf 


it,  in  ehowing  the  practical  ntefiiloesa  of  the  aoience  of  PhrenoloffT  i  of  iha 
— Ihof  whicTiI'---   -    "■        --   ■'        ■^*-    -    '-   ■ 


Dr.  apnnbeiat  in  Pana,  fifteen  jena 
..■-™_  !.„.„  .L_.  T  -J  ™-nelf 


»,ininauijoar  obedient  lemuv,  JOBS.  %COV^.»^' 


rmUHDUX'I  ATFI-IBP  TO  TIU 


'  To  ths  Rigbt  Man.  Lokd  OLaNi 
ScoreUrr  Ibr  the  Ci^aBiM. 
Hr  Ld>d,  PiBlS,  3(M  JArdb,  1836. 

Bir  Q.  S.  Hinkmsifl,  Bait.,  in  ipptriDg  to  yonr  latd«)up  for  pemiuion  I 
enmioB  Ihs  heub  o(  a  oambai  *f  cobtkU,  in  Mdsr  to  appnenta  tbeir  m« 


,  ......  sed  withMnsg  reconne  to  tba  tOBtimoar  of 

ioreign  phyBialo'gtslii.     [n  [he  csae  prapoBHl  oj  the  bonMnbls  buooet,  the 

donUt  it  nill  be)  by  pbrenalofistB  deeply  Tened  in  tbe  IbeoT?  snd  pnctico 
of  I^renologT.    Tbe  obaemlinns  made  by  ths  foander  of  the  Kience,  I^. 


itid  SpuidnD,  thooe  which  hmre  boon  repeated 
'hjch  I  may  add  those  which  I-bare  Diade  in 


Inall 

BSIT  Pah*,  Mid  Helun  Iweire  leagues  rrom  Paris,  hais-  eonTineed  me  that 
it  ts  not  odIj  poflsiUe  to  ap;Heeiate  the  reUtton  eiiatiiiE  between  the  Tolmne 
oif  the  heal  and  the  enein  of  the  mental  iacaliea,  bat  Aat  one  msT  atill,  bf 
theii  eiaminatioo,  be  able  to  eatahliah  Bipani  Iba  eoiiTieta  aerenl  cIshm, 
the  diacrimination  of  which  wonld  be  very  adTantageons  to  aooietr  and  for 
the  conTicta  themaelns.  Tbe  woi^  oF  Dr.  Gall,  tbe  PhnnolDgioaf  Jonmal 
"'"'■'       »     -■      .  ....  hare  lately  puUiabed,  finaUj,  the. 

cootestihle  foots  prorinc  that  the 
ed  ia  B  beahhy  state  by  the  eiami- 
h  ot  ihuee  facts,  is  to  pnt  in  doubt 

""^        I.  TIMONT. 

ZXIX.  Prom  Di.W]LLUHaaiw»T,P.R.S.E,,  Fellow  oftheRml  College 
of  Phraicians  oFEdiobut^,  Member,  and  fonneHy  Pieaident,  of  tbe  Roral 
Medieal  <3ociety,  Con«a[»DdiBg  Uenberorthe-SooiitfdBphBmiMiie  and 
of  the  PbienologiCBl  8ocie^  «  Paris,  and  Becretaij  to  the  Pbrenologieal 
Sosiety  of  Edinborgb. 
To  the  Right  HoDourable 

LonD  Glihils,  dtc,  &c.,  las. 
Mv  LoBD.  EoiMBnasa,  lUA  April,  1B36. 

HaTiog  been  lequssted  to  state  myt^inion  of  Ibepropoaitioamadeto  jooi 
lordahtp  by  Sir  O.  S.  Mackenzie,  Ban.,  in  reference  to  a  phreoDlagicaf  ei- 
aniDBt]on  of  eonricls  about  to  be  tran^iotted,  with  a  view  to  their  olaaaifi- 
cation  accordinK  to  their  natnral  diapoaitions.  so  h  to  BTOtd  matiy  iocoBTe- 

lo  state  to  jour  lotdahip  that,  for  some  yenn  past,  I  bare  studied  the  acienc* 
of  Phrenolri^y,  and  haTe  tbe  firm  conriclion  that,  in  the  hands  of  properly  qnslt- 
fied  obearvsn,  thia  aeieilCB  afFbrd)  ths  msana  of  aseertaining  with  certainly 
the  natutel  diapoaitiong  and  talent*  uf  such  indiTidoala  as  posseaa  healllq' 

M^  coDTiction  is  faonded  on  a  careful  study  of  Ihe  works  of  ths  most  dis- 
liuguiihed  phrenologiata,  confirrued  bv  the  npealed  eiaminalion  of  Beienl 
eitensiYB  eollectioos,  in  «bieh  are  dapoaited  the  haada  of  leiy  numoioua 

nitiea  of  wiinesiing  ^  facility  and  oert*iaty  with  wbiebchiiiactar  ia  diaori- 
minaiad  by  praciisad  phienologists  in  the  chbo  of  liring  peraona.  It  wonld 
be  superauoiiB  to  point  out  the  adTsniage  of  such  a  power,  sepectally  in  the 

Your  loidship'i  official  sTocationa  have  probably  weTentod  j^jo  from  ds- 
Toting  youi  attention  to  the  subject  of  Phrenology ;  liut  I  may  be  pormiltod 
tocipiesa  njy  belief  that  your  lordBhipoould  not  eiaminsit  carefully  without 
being  natiafied  of  its  importance  to  mankind,  as  being  the  only  eoaaiatanl 
■nd  practical  philoaophy  of  mind  yet  offered  to  the  world. 

~  '      "    t.  Mackenzie  has  done,  to  put  it  tt 
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hiiitfal,  it  M  the  dotr  of  your  lordship,  and  of  all  thoM  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  ftuthorise  the  experiment,  not  to  pass  by  or  neglect  a  oroposition  so 
important,  merely  for  want  of  that  faith  in  the  truth  of  Phrenolocy  which  no 
one  can  reasonably  expect  to  possess,  unless  he  hare  maaehimselfacquaiilted 
with  the  science,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  supported. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  serrant, 

WILLIAM  GREGORY. 


XXX.  From  Db,  Robist  Hvkts»,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  6te,,  in  the  An- 

deraonian  University,  GUuigow. 

To  the  Ri^  Hon.  Lord  GLBMSLe. 

Mt  Lord,  Glasgow,  11^  April,  1836. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Combe^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  vour 
lordship  on  the  snbject  of  Phrenology.  Formore  than  thirteen  years-1  have 
paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  beg  to  state,  that  the  more  deeply  I 
investigate  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  in  ue  truth  of  the  science.  I  nave 
examined  it  in  connexion  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  find  it  beauti* 
fully  to  harmonize.  I  have  tested  the  truth  of  it  on  numerous  individuals, 
whose  characters  it  unfolded  with  accuracy  and  precision.    For  tb^e  last  ten 

fears  I  have  taught  Phrenology  publicly  in  connexion  with  Anatopoy  and 
*hy9io\ogy,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  sci- 
ence founded  on  truth,  and  Oapable  of  being  applied  to  many  practical  and 
useful  purposes.' 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  yQur  lordship's  very  obedient  ^rvant, 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.D. 


XXXL  From  Robert  Maomish,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  Author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  &c« 

To^the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glrnilo. 

Mt  Lord,  Glasgow,  lltk  April,  1836. 

Having  been  applied  to  by  SirGeoige  Mackenzie,  to  state  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  poasibility  of  detecting  the  characters  of  convicts  l^  an  exami* 
nation  of  their  heads  en  phrenological  principles,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  my  perfect  ccmviction  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  dispositions  of 
these  individuals  may^  by  such  a  process,  be  discriminated  with  remarkable, 
accuracy. 

The  form  of  head  posisessed  by  all  dangerous  and  inveterate  eriminalsis  pe 
culiar.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  brain  behind  the  ear,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  in  the  frontal  and  coronal  regions^  Such  a  conformation 
always  characterizes  the  worst  class  of  malefactors:  and  wherever  it  exists 
we  find  an  excessive  tendency  to  crime.  This  fact  I  have  httd  ample  oppor 
tunities  of  verifying ;  and,  indeed,  no  person  who  compares  criminal  heads 
with  those  of  persons  whose  natural  dispositions  are  toward  virtue,  can  en- 
tertain the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  the  iMmour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  MACNISH. 


XXXU.  From  Richard  Pools,  M.D.,  Felk>w  and  Joint  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh ;  Author  of  various  Articles  in 
Periodical  Journals  and  tha  Encyclopiedia  Edinensis — as  Languagt,  Phi- 
lology, MeUhmuUica,  Mmd,  PMloaopby,  and  Education,  the  last  of  which  has 
been  republished  separately. 

Edinburgh,  I2th  April,  1836. 
During  several  years,  actively  employed,  I  have  found  the  principles  of 
Phrenoloey  available  in  very  important  duties — more  ee^eciall|'  in  the  treat- 
ment of  jjosanity,  to  which,  as  a  professional  man,  my  attention  has  been 
greatly  directed ;  and  I  feel  warranted,  by  lon|  stud^  and  observation,  in 
maintaining  the  opinion,  that  it  is  practicable  to  distingmsh  individuals  having 
naturally  very  low  and  dangerous  characters  from  others  who  are  naturallv  well 
constituted  and  disposed— by  examining  and  comparing  their  heads  during 
life,  according  to  the  piincfples  of  Phrenology.  r%r\r\r  -b* 

RICHd.  poolb. 
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XXXIII.  From  Obablbs  Maclasbit,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Scotsman, 

■  To  the  Right  Honourable  LosD  Olbitelo, 

Secretary  for -the  Golooies,  &c.  Ediitbusoh,  9th  April,  1836 

ta  reference  to  m  correspondence  between  your  lordship  and  S^r  George 
MackenziCi  on  the  propriety  of  subjecting  conricts  to  a  phrenological  exami- 
nation, 1  beg  leave  to  state,  that  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  Phrenology  during 
the  last  seren  years^— that  I  believe  its  principles  to  be  substantially  true,  and 
am  convinced  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and 
size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  durin^f  life, 
to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good 
dispositions. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  my  first  impressions  in  favour  of 

Phrenology  were  produced  by  the  explanation  which  its  doctrines  afford  <^ 

the  phenomena  ot  mind,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  the  external  woiid— an 

explanation  more  clear,  consistent,  and  satisfactory,  in  my  opinion,  than  can 

'  be  derived  from  any  system  of  philosophy  now  tau^t  in  thia  countiy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  MACLAREN, 
Editor  of  the  Scotsman  Newspaper. 

XXXIV.  From  Willum  Wildsxith,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London,  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  aiic| 
Literary  Society ;  and  Author  of  *'An  Inauiry  concerning  the  relative 
Connexion  which  subsists  between  the  Mind  and  the  Brain.**    ■ 

To  the  Right  Honourable  LoRO  Glbnblo. 
Mt  Lobd,  Lbbds,  AmrU  i6th,  1836. 

Having  been  informed  that  Sir  O.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.>  has  made  propo- 
sals for  applying  the  tests  afforded  by  Phrenology  for  the  discrimination  of  m- 
dividual  cnaracter  in  convicts^ubject  to  transportation,  with  a  view  to  their 
better  classification,  I  beg  most  sincerely  to  aod  my  humble  testimony  in  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  suggested,  with  the  oonfident  assurance  that  the  result 
will  prove  highly  valuable  to  the  parties  most  interested,  and  prove  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  any  who  may  doubt  it,  the  practical  application  of  Phre- 
nology to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Nothing,  I  am  convinced,  can  be 
easier  than  the  discrimination  of  the  naturally  and  the  casually  vicious  by 
the  aid  of  Phrenology ;  and,  in  the  case  in  question,  I  doubt  not  of  its  com- 
plete success  if  a  tnal  be  permitted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  WILDSMITH. 

XXXV.  From  Mr.  WilOam  Brbbner,  Governor  of  the.  County  and  City 

Bridewell,  Glasgow.  ' 

.  To  Gbobgb  Combb,  Esq. 

County  and  City  Eridswbll. 
Dear  Sir,  Olaagow,  l^th  April,  1836. 

About  two  thousand  persons  pass  through  this  establishment  yearly,  and  I 
have  bad  the  charge  for  upward  of  twenty -five  years.  During  that  period, 
and  long  before  I  heard  anything  of  Phrenology,  1  was  often  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  shape  of  the  heads  of  most  of  the  criminals.  When  Dtt  Spun- 
heim  visited  this  city  I  attended  his  lectures ;  and  although  I  do  not  yet  pre- 
tend to  have  anything  like  phrenological  j^iowledge,  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  most  notoriously  bad  characters  have  a  conformation  of  head 
very  different  from  those  of  the  common  run  of  mankind. 

1  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  Dr.  Sp\irzheim,  yourself,  and  many  others, 
professing  and  believing  in  the  science,  who  have  visited  this  prison,  have 
described  the  character,  and  told  the  leading  propensities  of  the  mmates,  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.    I  am,  &c., 

WILLIAM  BREBNER,  Governor. 

XXXVI.  From  H.  A.  Galbraitb,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Lu- 

natic Asylum. 

,-    _        ^  GLAsck)W  Royal  Lunatic -Asylvk, 

Mr  DSAR  Sir,  19iA  April,  1836. 

Situated  as  I  am  in  l\ke  midax  ot  %'^ndA  &<c^iM<Qit  (^Mtnrt^vs^taoce  partlcolatly 
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in  reprd  to  disordered  mental  mamfesutions,  I  haye  been  for  tef  eral  yean 
past  led  to  eompare  these  with  the  phrenological  derelopement  of  the  indivi- 
daals  in  whom  diey  amteared ;  and  from  the  result  />f  nomeroos  and  well- 
marked  histanoes,  which  have  not  only  been  known  to  me  during  a  state  of 
morbid  activity,  but  from  authentic  accounto  of  the  previous  mental  indica- 
tions, I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  o^  nrm  belief  in  the  general 
doctriiCes  of  Phrenology. 

[t  gives  me  much  pleasure  on  this  occasion,  and  is  but  an  act  of  jiMtice.  to 
add,  that,  when  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  in  this  city  some  years  ago,  he  visited  tnis 
institution,  and  examined  several  of  the  most  remarki^le  heads  of  the  then 
inmates ;  and,  had  I  been  more  careless  and  skeptical  than  I  really  was,  the 
correctness  and  fieicility  with  which  his  inductions  vrere  made  from  cerebral 
developement  must  have  arrested  my  attention,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
reali^  of  the  science  he  professed.  It  is  also  no  small  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  as  well  as  proof  of  ita  utility ,~that  exactly  the  same  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  the  same  hea^,  when  submitted  to  you  a  few  days  ago  at  your 
visit  here,  it  therefore  can  be  no  chance  or  random  opinion,  but  one  evidently 
founded  on  a  common  principle,  that  .ena)>les  the  experieiiced  phrenologist, 
at  the  distance  of  years,  not  oldy  correctly  to  delineate  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  individuals,  but  strictly  to  coincide  with  that  formerlr  given.  Although 
I  havo  as  vet  no  pretensioQ  to  the  name  of  an  experienced  phrenologist,  yet 
be  assured  m^  fiuth  in  the  verity  of  Phrenology  is  such  as  to  induce  me  to 
cultivate  it  with  more  care  than  I  hare  hitherto  done,  and  it  will  be  no  small 
n«tificati<m  if  I  can  add  with  benefit  to  those  under  mv  charee.  I  am,  my 
dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  H.  A.  OALBRAITH. 

Gboroi  Combb,  Esq. 


XXXVII.  From  Okoboi  Salmon d,  Esq.,  Procurlitor^Fiseal  of  Lanarkshire  ; 
Waltbs  Moib,  Esq.,  Sheriff  Substitute  of  Lanai^hire ;  and  Ms.  D. 
M*€yOLL,  Governor  of  Glasgow  Jail. 

To  Gbobob  Combb,  Esq. 

SBBBirp*s  Chambbbs, 

Dbab  Sib,  Glasgow,  22d  Apnl,  1836. 

A.  few  days  ago  Sheriff  Moir  having  told  me  of  your  intention  to  examine 
phrenologically  some  of  the  criminals  in  Glasgow  jail,  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  present,  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  practical  test  of  the  system,  and  as- 
certain vi^ether  your  inferences  of  character  should  accord  with  what  was  pri- 
vately and  officially  known  of  them  by  myself;  and  Mr.  Moir  having  kindly 
honoured  oie  with  an  introduction  to  you,  I  had  the  gratification  of  attending 
your  examination  of  a  number  of  these  persons,  and  of  hearing  with  sincere 
interest  the  accurate  conclusions  you  arrived  at  on  each  of  them. 

Never  before  having  witnessed  anv  such  operation,  and  expecting  that,  after 
a  tedious  process  of  examination,  taking  notes,  and  comparing  and  calculating 
resulte,  something  of  an  oracular  generality  of  character  should  be  announced. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  to  observe  that,  while  your  examination  of  each  did 
not  average  a  minute,  you  instantly,  and  without  hesitation,  stated  the  cha 
racter,  not  generally,  but  with  specialties  of  feelings  and  propensities,  sur 
prisingly  justified  bj  what  I  knew  of  them ;  and  beins  aware  that  you  had 
no  access  to  them,  nor  means  of^knowing  them  previously,  as  they  were  taken 
at  the  moment  promiscuously  finom  nuiBJ>ers'oi  the  other  eriminals,  I  was  at 
once  led  to  a  conviction  c^  the  truth  of  the  science,  and  to  see  eminent  ad  van* 
ta^  of  such  knowledge  to  sociiBty,  and  more  immediately  in  regard  to  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  and  practice. 

Of  the  instances  of  your  observatioii,  suffer  me  to  mention  a  few,  which  at 
the  time  occurred  to  me  as  peculiarly  convincing. 

The  first  man  you  examined  you  pronouneed  **  a  thief,  rsokless  and  dange- 
rous, who,  for  instance,  if  under  the  infloenee  of  liouor,  would  not  hesitate 
to  murder  or  destroy  all  around  him."  Now  this  fefloWhas  for  years  travel- 
led  about  the  country  with  a  horse  and  cart,  sellinf  salt  and  trifling  articles, 
and  has  acquired  the  character  of  a  masterful  thief,  and  just  now  stands  in- 
dicted with  a  eroel  assault  on,  and  highway  robbery  of,  a  poor  labourer,  of  all 
his  hard  earnings  last  harvest 

Another,  you  obMrved,  bad  **  a  fino  inieUM^  «Bui  itiB>&BV)  \A^t3n«  Vmwb. 
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guilty  of  swindling ;"  and  the  accuracy  of  this  obsenration  on  a  panUer,  who  if 
indicted  for  faUduodt  fraud,  and  «oi(^  M^pMt^ton,  or  twmdimg,  is  self-eTident. 

A  third,  whom  you  .pronounced  *'  a  cunning,  daring,  and  decided  thief,"  is 
an  incorrigible  tluef,  who  for  years  has,  in  the  most  concealed  and  adroit 
manner,  headed  a  gang  of  housebreakers,  and  is  at  present  indicted  for  high< 
way  robbery,  committed  by  his  savagely  knocking  aown  with  a  heavy  stpb  a 
poor  man,  who  was  almost  killed  on  the  spot.  Private  informaticm  leads  me 
to  understand  that  he  has  been  party  to  another  crime,  of  a  nature  equally, 
if  nut  more,  darmg  and  cmei 

A  fourth  you  described  to  be  "  a  depraved  and  most  dangerous  man."  He 
is  a  crony  of  the  man  last  noticed ;  has  long  been  a  thief,  and  one  of  the  most 
noted  corpse-lifters  while  subjects  were  bought  by  the  medical  schools  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  concerned  with  the  man  last  mentioned  in  the  atro- 
cious crime  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  observations  as  to  him. 

A  fifth,  whom  you  judged  to  be  "  a  sly  thief,  who,  with  a  meek  and  specious 
aspect,  possessed  danng  even  to  cruelty,"  is  a  fellow  who  is  by  trade  a  thie^ 
adroit  and  cunning,  and  who  has  often  attacked  and  escaped  from  the  oflScers 
of  justice.  He  lately  stole,  in  broad  dayUght,  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  a 
handkerchief  froma  gentleman's  pocket,  and  ran  cfflf.  Being  promptly  pursued, 
he,  as  a  decoy,  threw  from  him  the  napkin.  Being  after  a  race  overtaken,  he 
leaped  into  a  dung-pit,  whither  the  gentleman  could  not  think  of  following  turn, 
but  stood  watching  him  till  the  police  he  sent  for  arrived.  On  this  the  fellow, 
in  the  most  fawning  manner,  craved  sympathy ;  wad  finding  this  did  not  move 
the  gentlAnan*s  purpose,  he  suddenly  sprung  out,  and,  on  being  seised,  made 
a  desperate  struggle,  bit  severely  the  gentleman's  hand,  and,  by  his  forcejmd 
violence,'  might  soon  have  got  on  had  not  the  police  arrived. 

The  accuracv  of  your  conclusions  has  deeply  impressed  me  With  the  bene- 
fit which  would  accrue  to  society  from  the  application  of  such  ihvestigati<m8 
toward  the  better  classification  of  criminals  confined  before  and  after  trial, 
to  the  selection  and  treatment  of  convicts,  and  even  to  the  more  certain  iden- 
tification of  such  criminals  as  might  effect  their  escape  from  justice  or  con- 
finement. 

With  much  regard,  believe  me  to  be,  dear  sir,  yours  most  ftuthfiilly, 

GEO.  SALMOND, 
Pror.-Fiscal  of  Lanarkshire. 

We  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Combe's  visit  to  the  jail  of  Glas- 
gow, and  testify  to  thejperfect  accuracy  of  Mr.  SaUnond's  representation  of 
what  happened.  Mr.  Combe's  inferences  of  the  characters  ofsuch  prisoners 
as  he  then  eiamined  were  most  accurate,  and  never  could  have  been  the  result 
of  cbaiice. 

WALTEI^MOIR, 
Sheriff  Subst.  of  Lanarkshire. 
D.  M*COLL, 
Governor  of  Glasgow  JaiL 

XXXVIII.  Account  of  Ms.  Combb's  Phrenological  Examination^of  Heads  of 
Criminals  in  the  Jail  of  Newcastle-oit-Tyne,  October,  1835.  Extracted 
fmm  the  Phrenological  Journal,  voL  ix.,  p.  524. 

On  Wednesday,  28th  October,  Mr.  Combe,  accompanied  by  the  following 
gentleman,  visited  the  jail :  vis..  Dr.  George  Fife,  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
jail,  (who  is  not  a  phrenologist ;)  Benjamin  SorSbie,  £*Q<*  alderman ;  Dr.  D. 
B.  White  ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Greenhow,  sur^n ;  Mr.  John  Baird*  surgeon ;  Mr. 
George  C.  Atkinson.;  Mr.  Edward  Richardson;  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson; 
Mr.  Wm.  Hutton,  and  Captain  Hooke. 

Mr.  Combe  mentioned,  tnat  his  chief  object  was  to  show  to  such  of  the  gen 
tlemen  present  as  had  attended  his  lectures  in  Newcastle,  the  reality  of  the 
fact  which  he  had  frequently  stated,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  developementof  the  brain  in  men  of  virtuous  dispositions,  and  its  develope- 
ment  in  decidedly  vicious  characters,  such  as  crimmals  usually  are  ;  and  that 
the  moral  organs  generally  are  lar^^er,  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of  the  animal 
propensities,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter :  and  he  requested  that  a  few 
•triking  cases  of  crime  mi^t  be  presented,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  crimi<. 
nals  should  be  compared  with  those  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  indif  ori 
nunately. 
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This  WM  done :  and  Dr.  Fife  suggested  thmt  it  would  be  farther  desirable 
that  Mr.  Combe  should  write  down  his  own  remarks  on  the  eases,  before  any 
acoount  of  them  was  giyen,  while  he  himself  should,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  write  down  an  account  of  their  characters  accoi^ing  to  his  knowledge 
of  them ;  and  that  the  two  statements  should  then  be  compared.  Mr.  Combe 
agreed  to  this  request ;  and  the  following  individuals  were  examined : 

P.  S.,  aged  about  20. — Mr,  Oombe  wrote  as  fi^ows :  Anterior  lobe  well 
developed ;  intellectual  powers  are  considerable.  The  organ  of  Imitation  is 
large,  also  Secretireness ;  AoquisitiTeness  is  rather,  laree.  The  most  defec- 
tire  organ  is  Conscientiousness.  Befnerolence  and  Veneration  are  large. 
The  lower  animal  organs  are  not  inordinate.  My  inference  is,  that  this  boy 
is  not  accused  of  Tiofence ;  his  dispositions  are  not  ferocious,  nor  cruel,  nor 
yiolent :  he  has  a  talent  for  deception,  and  a  desire  for  property  not  reflated 
by  justice.  His  desire  may  have  appeared  in  swindling  or  theft.  It  is  most 
probable  that  he  has  swindled :  he  has  the  combination  which  contributes  to  the 
talents  of  an  actor. — Dr.  Fife^t  Remarka :  A  confirmed  thief;  he  Iws  been  twice 
convicted  of  theft.  He  has  never  shown  brutality ;  but  he  has  no  sense  of 
honesty.  He  has  frequently  attempted  to  impose- on  Dr.  Fife  ;  he  has  consi- 
derable talent ;  he  attended  school,  and  is  quick  and  apt ;  he  has  a  talent  foi 
imitation. 

T.  S.,  aged  18i-^3fr.  pnfi6e  wrote :  Destructiveness  is  very  large ;  Com- 
batiyehess,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness  are  large ;  intellectual  organs 
ftirty.  developed ;  Amativeness  is  large  ;  Conscientiousness  rather  moderate ; 
Ben^vctlence  is  full,  and  Veneration  rather  large.  This  boy  is  considerably 
different  from  the  last.  He  is  more  violent  in  his  dispositions  ;  he  has  pro- 
bably been  committed  for  assault  connected  with  women.  He  has  also  large 
Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  and  may  have  stolen,  although  I  think 
this  less  probable.  He  has  fair  intellectual  talents,  and  is  an  improveable 
subject. — Dr.  Fift^t  Remarka :  Crime,  rape  *  *  *  *.  No  striking  features  in 
his  general  character ;  mild  -disposition ;  nas  never  shown  actual  vice. 

J.  W.,  aged  73. — Mr.  CtmJbt'a  Obaervatioiu :  The  coronal  region  is  venr 
defective ;  V eneration  and  Firmness  are  the  best  developed ;  but  all  are  defi- 
cient. Cautiousness  is  enormously  large ;  the  organ  of  Combativeness  is 
considerable,  and  Amativeness  is  large ;  there  are  no  other  leading  organs  of 
the  propensities  inordinate  in  developement ;  the  intellect  is  very  moderate. 
I  woula  have  expected  to  find  this  case  in  a  lunatic  asylum  rather  than  in  a 
ji^ ;  and  I  cannot  fix  upon  any  particular  feature  of  cnme.  His  moral  dis- 
positions generally  are  very  defective ;  but  he  has  much  caution.  Except 
in  connexion  with  his  Amativeness  and  Combativeness,  I  cannot  specify  the 
precise  crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted.  Great  deficiency^in  the  moral 
organs  is  the  characteristic  feature,  which  leaves  the  lower  propensities  to 
act  without  control. — Dr.  Fife"*  Remarka :  A  thief ;  void  of  every  principle  of 
honesty;  obstinate;  insolent;  ungrateful  for  any  kindness.  In  snort,  one  of 
itie  most  depraved  characters  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted. — Note  by 
Mr.  C^mbe :  I  have  long  maintained,  that  whero  the  moral  organs  are  ex- 
tremely deficient,  as  in  this  case,  the  individual  is  a  moral  lunatic,  and  ou^ht  to 
be  treated  as  such.  Individuals  in  whom  one  organ  is  so  large  as  Cautious- 
ness is  in  this  old  man,  and  in  whom  the  regulating  organs  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments are  so  deficient,  are  liable  to  fall  into  insanity,  if  strongly  excited,  owing 
to  the  disproportion  in  the  cerebral  organs.  It  is  common  to  meet  with  such 
cases  in  lunatic  asylums ;  and  as  the  criminal  law  has  gone  on  punishine  this 
individual  during  a  long  life,  (for  he  has  been  twice  transported,)  and  met 
with  no  success  in  rciclaiming  him,  but  left  him  in  jail,  under  sentence  for  theft, 
at  seventy  years  of  age,  I  consider  these  facts  a  strong  confirmation  of  my 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  a  moral  patient  from  the  first. 

XXXIX.  From  Dr.  John  Mackintosh,  Surgeon  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment in  North  Britain ;  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Pathology  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ; 
Member  ot  the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  Wernerian  Natural  History  Socie- 
ties of  Edinburgh,  Montreal,  Heidelberg,  and  Brussels. 

To  GsoBQE  CoMBB,  Esq. 
Mr  Dear  Sir,  Ei>niB\Jii^iEi,^1\K  Av^^NS^- 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  March,  TeqaealVa^inft  \o  ^XaXA^XisSCowv'^j* 

♦  The  particular  obMrvations  are  XM>t  pwpet  lot  i)ivWCkfi!«&as»a. 
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aatural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  size  and  fonn  of  the  brain,  so  as  to 
fender  it  possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous 
tsndeneies  firom  those  of  good  dispositions,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  b^ng 
able  to  offer  my  unqualified  testimony  as  to  tiie  fact. 

I  was  formerly  not  only  an  unbeliever  in  Phrenology,  but  a.  determined 
•coffer,  and  my  conversion  was  slowly  produced  by  the  occorrenqe  of  indivi« 
dual  cases  that  were  accidentally  brought  before  me ;  and  I  would  now  risk  dl 
I  possess  upon  the  general  results  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  heads  of 
(me  hundred  conviots,  by  qualified  persons  I  could  name. 

It  would  be  well  for  societjr  in  the  countries  to  which  convicts  are  sent,  if 
the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Glenel^,  were  adopted.  If  any  expense  be  occasioned  by  the  investigation,  I 
■hall  willingly  contribute  a  share,  because  the  interests  of  science  wul  be  ad- 
vanced, and  a  great  service  will  be  rendered  to  the  unfortunate  convicts 
themselves. 

I  may  add,  that  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  within  these  few  years, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  on  the  continent,  in  favour  of  phrenological 
doctrines ;  the  number  of  opponents  has  diminished,  and  the  disciples  nave 
increased  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  so  much  so,  that  in  Paris  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  illustrious  name  connected  with  Medicine,  or  any  of  the  sciences,  that 
is  not  found  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Members  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 
You  may  make .  whatever  use  you  please  of  this  letter ;  and  with  much  re- 
spect toward  you,  for  the  great  share  you  have  had  in  advancing  our  know- 
ledge of  the  true  science  ofmind,  and  {facing  it  on  a  wider  and  more  substan- 
tial basis, 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

JOHN  MACKINTOSH,  M.D. 

XL.  Certificate  from  HsmiT  Marsh,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.I.R.A.,  one  of  the  Phy- 
sicians to  Steven's  Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Dublin  General 
Hospital,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  and  the  institution  for  the  Diseases  of 
Children ;  Robert  Harrison,  £sq.,  M.D^  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  Richard  Ton- 
son  EvANSON,  Esq.,  M.D..  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  Jahks  Armstbono,  D.D.^  M.R.I.A. ; 
Francis  Whitb,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Royal  CoIIeffe  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland ;  W.  F.  Montoomrrt,  Es^.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  to  the 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland ;  Wm.  W.  Campbbll, 
Esq.,  M.R.i.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  College  of  Sniveoifs  in 
Ireland,  Resident  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital ; 
Andrew  Bourne,  Esq.,  Barrister;  Thomas  Edward  Bbattt,  Esq., 
M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland ;  Arthur  Edward  Gayer,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Barrister ;  Andrew 
Carmichasl,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A. ;  John  Houston.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Curator  of 
the  Museum,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  Surgeon  to  the  City 
Dublin  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Charter  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for  Ireland ;  H.  Maunsbll,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Medical- Socie^  of  Leipzic. 

Dublin,  March  25th,  1836. 

We,  the  undersigned,  declare  our  belief,  from  what  we  know  or  have  seen 
of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  "  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  b^ 
the  size  and  form  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possi- 
ble, during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  tendencies  from  those  of  good 
dispositions ;  and  we  feol  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  that  trial  should  be 
made  of  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  this  application  of  Phrenology. 

We  conceive  that,  in  affording  this  opportunity  for  putting  publicly  to  the  test 
the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  Phrenology  has  been  brought,  as  a  scientific 
method  of  determining  character,  and  so  discriminating  between  the  natural 
dispositions  of  criminals,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies  will  but  act  the  part 
an  enlightened  statesman,  willing  to  Keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  know- 
Mge,  to  do  justice  to  science,  and  afford  the  government  opportunity  fi>r 
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Availing  itself  of  all  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  lights  of  philosophy,  in  fulfil- 
liag  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  connected  with  criminal  legislation. 

HENRY  MARSH.  ANDREW  BOURNE. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  THOMAS  ED Wd.  BEATTY. 
KICHARD  TONSON  EVANSON.    ARTHUR  EDWd.  GAYER. 

JAMES  ARMSTRONG.  ANDREW  CARMICHAEL. 

FRANCIS  WHITE.  JOHN  HOUSTON. 

W.  P.  MONTGOMERY.  H.  MAUNSELL. 
Wm.  W.  CAMPBELU 


XU.  From  his  grace  the  Aschbishop  of  Dubliit. 

I  am  fully  convineed  that  the  proposed  phrenological  experiment  of  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie,  Bart.,  is  amply  entitled  to  a  lair  trial. 

Rd.  DUBLIN. 


Ln.  From  the  Protobt  of  Tsinitt  Colleos, 

Provost  House,  April  18th,  1836. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  Geo.  Mac- 
kenzie should  be  made,  especially  when  i  consider  that  it  can  be  made  without 
difficult  or  expense. 

BAR.  LLOYD,  Provost  T.C.D. 

XLin.  From  H.  LLOTD,Esq.,  F.T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 

Dublin. 

Trinity  College,  Aoril  8«A,  1836, 
Having  seen  a  paper  signed  by  Mr.  Combe,  relating  to  a  phrenological  ex- 
pNBriment  proposea  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  expe- 
riment is  deserving  of  a  triaL  H.  LLOYD. 

XLIY.  From  Mouktiport  Lonofirld.  Esq.,  F.T.C.D.,  Whayleaw,  Profes- 

'   sor  of  Political  Economy. 

I  have  been  informed  of  the  experiment  proposed  hy  Sir  G.  Mackenzie^ 
and  am  of  opinion  that  very  important  results  may  be  obtained,  if  the  state 
will,  in  that  manner,  lend  its  assistance  to  make  the  science  of  Phrenology 
available  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  I  am  altogether  unacquainted  with 
ttie  details  ot  phrenological  practice ;  but,  from  what  I  have  read  upon  the 
subject,  I  am  convinced  that  the  science  is  founded  on  true  principles,  and 
that  to  the  writers  on  Phrenology  we  owe  much  of  the  light  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  philosopher  of  the  human  mind.  Their  metaphysics  appear 
to  me  in  general  correct,  with  as  small  a  proportion  of  error  as  could  be  ex- 
pected on  works  written  upon  a  subject  whicn  has  not  yet  been  made  a  branch 
of  public  education,  nor  converted  into  a  source  ofprofit  to  individuals. 

MOUNTIFORT  LONGFIELD. 


XLV.  From  Phiup  Crampton,  Esq.,  Surgeon-General,  Dublin. 

DOBLIN,  April  12th,  1836. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  '*  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  form  and  size  of  the  brain,"  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

PHILIP  CRAMPTON. 


XL7L  From  Ar.  Jacob,  Esq.,  M.D.^  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 

Dublin,  Aprtt  27rt,  1836. 
1  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  study  of  Phrenology  to  justify  me 
in  giving  a  decided  opinion  respecting  its  value,  or  the  importance  of  its 
results ;  but  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a  case  has  been  made  out,  (to 
prove  "  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  from  and  size  of 
the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  dis- 
tinguish men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendeucvea  {to«i\Vvo%^  ^  ^p>jA^%* 
poMition,")  aa  warrants  the  experiment  prop<»«A\x5  ^\x  ^•^•^*^'^?Ccv». 
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Aifwlie,  Sir  WhiXelaw,  Cfcse  ol  «.  c^xx^Xa  <^oTcw\Ax\aQn  of  their  brains  can 
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mant,  201 .  How  it  oaght  to  be  exerted  trine  held  by  sereral  eminent  jibmi»- 
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Neyand  Murat,  136, 400.    Intonation  mind  is  independent  of  matter  com- 
of  his  voice  when  angry,  159.    His  bated,  35. 

Secretivenes9s  ib.  His  Self-Esteem,  Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  the  connex- 
186.  Was  unable  to  understand  in-  ion  of  mind  with  body,  35.  On  latent 
tegrity  of  character,  222.  His  generals,  propensity,  98.  On  resentment,  134. 
400.  His  description  of  the  French  On  love  of  life,  156.  His  style  cha- 
character,  440.  racterized  by  Secretiveness,  162.  His 

Bonnet  taueht  that  the  brain  is  an  views  of  desire  of  wealth,  164.  Eu- 
•sserablage  of  organs,  39.  lo^  of  his  character,  intellect,  and 

Booth,  murderer,  143;  philosophy,  227,  note. 

Boshuans,  some  account  of  the,  433.       Browne,  Mr.  W.  A.  F.,  references 

Botany,  study  of,  280, 350.  Memory  to  essays  by,  215,  237,  332.  On  de- 
of  botanists,  372.  rangement  of  Language,  331.     His 

Bouillaud's  investigations  into  the  testimony  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  494. 
pathology  of  the  organ  of  Language,  Brunei,  en^neer,  his  large  organs 
330.  of  Constructiveness,    Weight,     and 

Brian,  demonstrated  to  be  the  organ  Causality,  176,  287, 346. 
of  the  mind,  30-36, 476.  Circulation  of       Burke*s  eloquence,  324,  note.    His 
blood  in  its  vessels  increased  by  men-  Comparison  and  Causality  large,  336, 
tal  excitement,  33.    Arguments  tend-  345. 

lag  to  prove  that  it  is  a  coneeries  of      Burton's  division  of  the  brain  int9 
piyans,  36-39,  396,  4Sld.    Txtia  d.o<&-  ot|,iMA^^, 
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Bonnew,  telentfor,  311. 

Bust,  phrenological,  84.    Its  uses, 


9a 

Butte,  ancient,  346. 

Byron's  poems  strongly  manifest 
Destructireness,  145.  On  passion 
and  poetiy,  387.  Bad  taste  displayed 
in  some  passages  of  his  Don  Juan,  §96, 

Cabinet-makers,  skilful,  haTO  large 
ConstmctiTeness,  177. 


die  on  the  cerebella  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, 109.  Relation  t>f  its  size  to  the 
tone  of  thd  voice,  319. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  his  Ideality  large, 
92.    Fond  of  unusual  words  and  ex- 
pressions, 234.     His  Weight  large, 
286.     His    Comparison   large,    336. 
Sometimes  sins  against  taste,  398. 
His  large  head  and  powerful  mind, 
402. 
Change  <^  character,  cause  of,  413. 
Caffres,  some  account  of  the,  432.     Cases  where  it  was  occasioned  by  in- 
Caligula,  character  of,  147.     His  juries  of  the  head,  476. 
Benevolence  small,  203.  Character,  by  what  formed,  420. 

Callipers,  use  of,  94.  Charity,  St.  Paul's  description  of. 

Camper's  facial  angle  described;  201. 
ite  Mlacy,  58.  Charleton,  Dr.,  quoted,  100. 

Caribs,  115, 137, 143, 304,  337, 345.  Chaucer,  enffraving  of  his  head, 
Accimnt  of  their  heads  and  character,  showing  large  Idealitv,  244.  His  Cau- 
425.  sality  large,  341. 

Carmichael,  Mr.  Andrew,  his  views,  Cnaymas,  their  difficulty  in  compre- 
of  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep,  365.     bending  numeration,  305. 

— —  Mr.  Richard,  his  testimony  in  Chesselden,  case  of  a  blind  man 
favour  of  Phrenology,  410.  couched  by,  275. 


Carnivorous  and  gramnivorous  ani- 
ftials,  difference  between  the  brains 
of,  139.  Destructiveness  and  Secre- 
tiveness  of  the  former,  150, 163. 

Carrier-pigeons,  303. 

Catholics,  strongly  manifest  Vene- 
ration, 231. 

Caucasion,  varietjr  of  the  human 
species,  436. 


Chess  plajrers,  eminent,  their  large 
Locality,  300. 

Chesterfield  on  laughter  and  wit, 
250.  His  recommendation  of  polite 
deceit,  397. 

Chevalley,  a  man  who  accuratelv 
estimated  the  lapse  of  time,  case  of, 
314. 

Chinese,  their  large   Self- Esteem, 


Causality,  one  of  the  reflective  fa-  186 ;  Form,  281,  and  Colouring,  297. 
culties,  341.    Analysis  of,  ib.    Whe-       Christ's  cerebral  developement,  how 
ther  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  represented  by  Raphael,  211. 
343,  note.     Dr.  Spurzheim  on,  344.       Christianity,  the  religion  of  civilized 
Effects  of  its  strength  and  weakness  man,  430. 
on  the  character,  ib.,  346.  Is  a  fountain      Chronology,  memory  of,  305. 
of  resources,  345.    Its  effects  on  the       Churchyards,  respect  for,  produced 
works  of  authors,  ib^   Its  effects  in  by  Veneration,  213. 


producing  belief  in  Phrenology,  346. 
A  source  of  abstract  ideas,  ib.  Gene- 
rally weak  in  atheists,  348.    Leads 


Cicero's  love  of  fame,  190. 
Cineritious  substance  of  the  brain, 
75.     Supposed  by  some  to  be  exclu- 
us  to  infer  the  existence  of  God,  349.  sively  the  organ  of  the  mind,  76. 
Its  effect  on  artists,  408.  Cingalese,  skulls  of,  88,  136,   143, 

organ  of,  history  of  its  dis-  144, 190, 194,  196,  199. 

oovery,  341.    Not  large  in  the  French,       Circumspection,  195. 

345.  Clarke,  tne  traveller,  bis  organs  of 

Cautiousness,  a  positive  sentiment.  Weight  and  Localitv  large,  286. 
and  not  the  mere  want  of  courage,  195.      Cfarks,  choice  of,  by  the  aid  of  Phre- 
Effects  of  its  extreme  activity,  196i.  nology,  418. 

Seldom  acts  alone,  389.    Its  excite-       Climate  and  soil,  effect  of,  on  the 
ment  by  sympathy,  391.    Remarks  on,  charaoters  of  nations,  422. 
476.  Cobbett  quoted  on  the  signs  of  men- 

organ  of,  its  situation,  194.  tal  activity,  49.    His  Combativeness, 

Combined  with  large  Destructiveness  136,  and  Self  Esteem,  184. 

and  deficient  Hope,  predisposes  to      Colbum,   Zhero,  calcinating   boy„ 

suicide,  197,  228.  300,  305. 

Censoriousness,  an  abuse  of  Self-      Colouring,  a  perceptive  faculty,  289>« 
Esteem,  183.  organ  of,  effects  of  its  lareci 

Cerebellum,  size  o£^  at  different  ness  and  deficiency,  290.    Generally 
periods  of  life,  36, 108.    Its  anatomy,  laxgeT  m  ^omeii  X^daxi  vxv  TCk«v^x^^1 . 
7R    lBtbeorgMnofAnuitirenea»,lm.      QoXamAxoa^*  \j(x.ii^   \«^c«vGts&ft^ 
lUperimeiajbi  ofFlourenB  aod  MagOBr  laTge«  3KK>. 
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Combatireneiis,  one  of  the  propen- 
sities,  133.  fcllementary  nature  oi  the 
faculty,  138, 479.  Distinguiabed  from 
Deatructivenesa,  141.  Ita  efiecta  in 
combination,  407,  410. 

Combe,  Dr.  Andrew,  on  plurality  of 
OTgana  in  the  brain,  36.  On  size  and 
power,  41.  On  mental  exercise,  50. 
On  the  sense  of  sight,  276,  note.  Case 
of  derangement  of  Tune  reported  by, 
380.  On  the  talent  for  recollecting 
names,  332,  not*.  On  happiness,  352. 
On  symoathy,-  390.  His  answer  to 
Dr.  Barclay's  objections,  449.  On  the 
tffects  of  injuries  of  the  brain  on  the 
mental  manifestations,  460. 

Combinations  in  size  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  404;  in  their  activity,  412. 
Practical  application  of  the  doctrine 
oft  415.  The  effects  of  unusual  com- 
binations ought  not  to  be  rashly  pre- 
dicated, 411. 

Commands,  most  effectual  way  of 
giving,  393. 

Companion  of  Gall,  his  large  organ 
of  Language,  332. 

Comparison,  one  of  the  reflective 
faculties,  334.  Whether  possessed  by 
the  lower  animals,  3^. 

Compassion,  201. 

Compliments,  prompted  by  Love  of 
Approbation,  192. 

Composition,  literary,  talent  for, 
412. 

Compression  of  the  brain,  effects  of, 
32 ;  of  the  infant  head  by  savage  na- 
tions, 426. 

Concealment  of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, power  of,  produced  by  Secre- 
tiveness,  158. 

Concentrativeness,  organ  of,  173, 
310,  311,  note. 

Conception,  a  mode  of  action  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  357.  Wherein 
it  differs  from  imagination  and  me- 
mory, 366,  367. 

Conditions,  perception  of,  337. 

Configuration,  organ  of,  281. 

Conscientiousness,  organ  of,  its 
situation,  218.  Not  admitted  by  Dr. 
Gall ;  established  by  Spurzheim,  223. 
Its  disease,  226. 

sentiment  of,  219.  Its  impor- 
tance as  a  regulator  of  the  other  facul- 
ties, 220.  Its  effects  in  combination, 
225.  Its  deficiency  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  other  faculties,  411.  Re- 
aiarks  on,  480. 

Consciousness  does  not  reveal  or- 
gans. 29,  55,  270,  457.  Localizes  the 
mind  in  the  head,  34.-  Uni^  of,  312. 
Analysis  of,  378.  Does  not  inform  us 
of  the  nature  of  mind,  457.  Cases  of 
double  or  divided  consotousness,  102, 
^,  379. 


Constractivenesa,  one  of  the  pio- 
pensities,  173.  Its  difference  in  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  179.  Renuurk* 
on,  479.  Its  effects  in  combination, 
408. 

Consumption,  pulmonary,  whether 
it  weakens  the  mind,  35. 

Contention,  love  of,  136. 

Conversation,  power  of,  325. 

Convolutions  of  the  brain,  75.    Re- ' 
lation  of  their  size  to  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  77. 

Cook,  Captain,  his  large  Locality, 
SOO. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  case  of  injury 
of  the  nead  quoted  from,  34. 

Copernican  system,  slow  progress 
of  belief  in  it,  2a 

Coronal  region  of  the  brain,  the  seat 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  85. 

Corpus  callosum  of  the  brain,  73, 
75. 

Covp  eTcsil  conferred  by  Locality, 
300. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  202. 

Cowper  quoted,  98, 100, 184.  Source 
of  his  aiffidence,  137. 

Cox,  Robert,  on  Combativeness, 
139.  On  Destructiveness,  142,  150. 
On  the  laws  of  action  of  Benevolence, 
208.  On  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
faculties,  386.  His  objections  to  Dr. 
Combe's  views  of  sympathy,  390,  and 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  classification  of 
the  faculties,  477. 

-Cox,  Dr.  Abram,  his  suggestions  for 
estimating  the  size  of  some  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  87. 

Crawford,  Dr.,  of  Dublin,  remarks 
on  insanity  by,  148. 

Cretins,  Constructiveness  of  the, 
179. 

Criminals  not  always  punished  by 
remorse,  223.  Their  Ideality  generally 
small,  243.  Effects  of  large  heads  of, 
401.  Treatment  of,  418,  482.  Sta- 
tistics of  Crime  in  France,  445.  Do- 
cuments laid  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie 
before  Lord  Glenelg  relative  to  Con- 
victs sent  to  New  South  Wales,  482. 
Phrenology  of  great  service  in  the 
treatment  of,  595,  5Q2.  Examination 
of  heads  of  Criminals  at  Glasgow  and 
Newcastle,  502. 

Crook,  Dr.,  on  the  organ  of  Alimen* 
tiveness,  153. 

Cruelty,  147, 148, 

Crystallography,  281. 

Cudworth  maintained  the  existence 
of  the  moral  sense,  218. 

Cullen,  Dr.,  on  the  obscurity  of  the 
functions  of  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
59. 

Cunning,  arises  from  SecretiTenesSi 
160. 
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Curran's  wit,  255,  259.    His  organ      DuoroVt  tbe  eqaestrian,  his  organ 
of  Form  moderate,  '280.  .  |lis    elo-  of  ConcentratiTenestr  large,  129. 
quence,  324,  note.    His  Comparijson      Dora  mater,  79. 
laree,  336. 

Cuvier  admitted  Phrenology  to  be      Ear  does  not  recollect  or  jndge  of 
consistent  with  the  general  principles  sounda,  316. 

of  physiology,  39.  Great  size  of  his  Edmondson,  Mr.  Richard,  on  Con- 
bram,  76.  His  organ  of  Form  large,  structiveness  and  Weight,  180,  note; 
282.    His  retentive  memory,  368.         289. 

Edwards,  engraver,  his  Construe- 

Darwin,  instance  of  reason  in  a  tiveness  and  Comparison  large,  177, 
wasp,  quoted  from,  343«  note.  337.    ' 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  superstitious,  234.  Egyptians^  ancient,  heads  of.  435. 

Deaf  and  dumb  dancers,  313.  Elliotson,  Dr.,  on  i«ason  in  brutes, 

Dean,  murderer,  143.  343,  note.    Quoted,  34.    His  testimo- 

Death  viewed  in  various  lights  by  ny  in  favour  of  Phreiiology,  497. 
different  individuals,  156.    Fear  of,      Ellis,  Sir  W.  C,  his  testimony  in 
assuaged  by  the  sentiment  of  Hope,  favour  of  Phrenology,  491. 
229.  Engledue,  Dr.  W.  C,  his  testimony 

De  Bonald,  Mons.,  on  the  diversity  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  489. 
of  philosophical  systems,  54,  473.  English  delight    in   humour,   162. 

Deference,  feeling  of,  produced  by  Their  Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  and 
Veneration,  212.  Firmness  larger  than  those  of    the 

Defoe's    Individuality   and   Even-  French,  186, 198,  216. 
tuality,  311.  Engravers,  eminent,  have  large  or- 

Delille,  French  poet,  his  Ideality  gans  of  Constructiveness  and  fmita- 
laree,  240.  tion,  177, 262. 

Dempsey,  murderer,  92, 188, 194.         E.  S.,  of  Dublin,  character  and  head 

Desmoulins,  his  observations  on  the  of,  148. 
relation  between  the  intelligence  of      Europeans,  their  moral  and  intellec- 
animals,  and  the  depth  and  number  of  tual  superiority,  421.   Account  of  their 
their  cerebral  convolutions,  77.  heads,  434. 

Destructiveness,  one  of  the  propen-      Eustache,  a  negro,  engravings  of  his 
sities,    illustrations  of,   140,  et  eeq,  head,  87,  202,  447. 
Remarks  on,  479.  -Eventuality,  one  of  the  perceptive 

organ  of,  its  situation,  138.  Its  faculties,  function  of,  309.    Observa- 

effects  in  combination,  406,  410.        '    tions  on,  333.  ' 

Devil,  actions  sometimes  ascribed      organ  of,  its  size  how  discri- 

to  the  temptation  of  the,  149.  minated,  308. 

Dewar,  Dr.,  his  report  of  a  case  of  Eyes,  their  functions,  276.  Me- 
divided  consciousness,  370.  mory  of  forms  and  colours  not  depen- 

Diploe  of  the  skull,  80.  dent  on  the,  280.    Do  not  perceive 

Discrimination,  power  of,  improved  the  relations  of  colours,  289.  Lar^e 
by  practice,  93.  organ  of  Language  indicated  by  their 

Dissection  of  an  organ  does  not  re-  prominence  and  depression,  322. 
I  veal  its  vital  functions,  56. 

Dobson,  William,  painter,  portrait  Facial  angle  ofCamper  described,  58. 
of,  283.  Faculties,,  mental,  their  plurality. 

Dogs,  Adhesiveness  very  strong  in,  36.  Connexion  of,  with  particular 
117;  Their  Destructiveness,  150;  organSt52.  Meaning  of  the  term,  101. 
Love  of  Approbation,  194;  Benevo-  Dr.  Spurzheim's  classification  of  them, 
lence,  206.  Their  Locality  supposecl  105.  Objections  to  that  classification> 
to  enable  them  to  return  home  from  a  477.  Modes  of  their  action,  350. 
great  distance,  303.  Seem  to  have  Their  mutual  influence,  355.  Effects 
an  idea  of  numbers,  306,  and  time,  316.  of  size  in  the  organs  on  their  manifes- 

Dolci,  Ludovico,  his  division  of  the  tation,400.  Their  combinations,  404. 
head  into  compartments,  40.  Their  number,  449.    Two  kinds  of 

Douglas,  Mr.  W.,  painter,  his  inte-,  their  affections,  478.  Fb«lings,  107. 
rest  in  perspective,  285.  Propennliet,  ib.    Sentiments y  180.   In- 

Dramatic  authors  have  large  Imito-  tbllectual  Faculties,  264.  Ea- 
tion,  261.  terwd  tenses^  ib.     Faculties  loAtcA  pro- 

Dreaming  explicable  only  by  plurap  cure  knowledge  of  extemoX  ^«xA»>  o»^ 
lily  of  cerebral  o;;gans,  37.     Phrenolo-  their  qualities  and  Tdo^ona,*^^* 
^cal  explanation  of,  363.  »UECiTiv»  FkCTJViv*^>'^'^^ 
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Farish,  Professor,  of  Cambridge,  His  Locality  large,  300.  His  gren- 
his  organ  of  Weight  laive,  286.  ness.  453. 

Fatquharson,  Dr.  F.,  nis  testimony  Gall,  Dr.F.  J.,  the  founder  of  Phreno- 
in  favour  of  Phrenology,  493.  logy,  60.    Quoted  on  idiocy,  45.    Was 

Females  have  a  greater  endowment  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  plurality  of 
of  Pbiloprogenitiveness  than  males,  cerebral  oigans,  58,  wae.  Regaraed 
118.  Difference  between  their  brains  the  mind  as  a  single  principle,  103. 
and  those  of  males,  114^  Their  Cau-  Did  not  admit  a  distinct  organ  of  Jus- 
tiousness  and  Veneration  larger,  198,  tice,  204,  223.  His  views  of  the  fa- 
214.  cul^  of  Hope,  227.    His  theory  of  the 

FersB,  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  single  impressions  perceived  by  dou- 
large  in  the,  150.  ble  organs  of  the  external  senses,  269. 

Ferguson,  Dr.  Adam,  on  the  political  His  organ  of  Form  deficient,  281,  note. 
freedom  of  the  English,  186.  On  the  harmony  of  colours,  292.    His 

Mr.,  case  of  inability  to  per-  views  of  Eventuality,  312.    Admitted 

ceive  perspective,  284.    His  organ  of  two  organs  of  Language,  326.     His 
Size  small,  285, 356.  division  of  men  into  six  classes,  404. 

Mr.  Robert,  M.  P.,  his  testi-  On  national  character  and  skulls,  423. 

mony  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  488.       His    merits    and    discoveries,    475. 

Ferriar,  Dr.,  cases  of  injury  of  the  Names  of  the  faculties  adopted  by 
brain  mentioned  by,  461,  et  seq.  him,  481. 

Fife,  Mr.  John,  bis  testimony  in  fa-      Garrick's  Imitation,  260. 
▼our  of  Phrenology,  488.  Gauls,  their  character  as  given  by 

Firmness,  one  of  the  sentiments,  Tacitus,  422. 
use  of,  215.  Nature  of  the  faculty,  480.       Georse  IIL,  his  large  organs  of  In- 

Fisher,  Miss  Clara,  her  large  Secre-  dividuality  and  Form,  280. 
tiveness  and   Love  of   Approbation,       Gibson,  Mr.  P.,  painter,  his  large 
162,   194.      Engraving  of  her  head,  organ  of  Size,  and  excellence  in  p«F- 
showing  large  Imitation^  263.  spective,  285. 

Flechier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  egotism  Glenelg,  Lord,  documents  laid  be- 
of,  185.  fore  him  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  re- 

Flint,  Rev.  Timothy,  his  account  of  lative  to  convicts  sent  to  New  SouUi 
the  American  Indians,  430,  and  Ne-  Wales,  482. 


groes,  433. 

Flourens'  experiments  on  the  cere- 
bellum, 109. 

Form,  one  of  the  perceptive  facul- 


ties, its  vigour  not  proportionate  to  the  Approbation,  192. 


Godwin  displays  little  Eventuality, 
310. 

Goldsmith's  writings  display  mode- 
rate Secretiveness,  162.    His  Love  of 


acuteness  of  vision,  280.     Its  effects 
in  combination,  408. 

Forster's  Journey  from  Bengal  to 
England,  quoted,  198. 

FrauQois,  (Cordonnier,)  poet,  his 
Ideality  large,  240. 

Franklin,  Captain,  his  large  head, 
400. 

Benjamin,  his  Order,  Compari- 


Good,  Dt.  Mason,  on  the  tricks  of 
the  mocking-bird,  263. 

Gordon,  James,  murderer,  142,  223. 

■  Dr.  John,  admitted  the  con- 

respondence  between  the  size  of  the 
skull  and  that  of  the  brain,  81. 

Gottfried,  murderess,  her  head,  86^ 
87, 143, 163,  20a 

Gregory,  Dr.  John,  on  the  necessity 


son,  and  Causality  large,  308, 337, 345.  of  studying  the  mind  m  connexion 

Eraser's   Language  and  reflective   with  the  body,  52. 
organs  small,  332,  356.  Dr.  William,  his  organ  of  Lan- 

French,  their  intellectual  character,  guage  affected  by  the  use  of  morphia, 
228.    Why  the  leaders  of  fashion,  233.  332.    His  testimony  in  favour  of  Phre- 


Resemble  the  ancient  Gauls,  422.  Dr. 
Yimont's  account  of  their  heads,  439. 

soldier,  engraving  of  skull  of, 

217. 

Frontal  sinus,  what,  82.  Throws 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  observa- 
tion of  Individuality,  280.  Form,  ib. 
Size,  285  ;  and  Locality,  30a 

Fry,  Mrs.,  135. 

Galileo  and  his  discoveries,  how 
treated   by  his  contemporaries,  26. 


nology,  498. 

Griffiths,  murderer,  200,  202,  208, 
341. 

Guise,  Due  de,  remarkable  case  of 
injury  of  the  head,  466,  468. 

H.,  Mrs.,  head  of,  92. 

Haggait,  David,  murderer  and  rob- 
ber, 137,  143,  163,  188,  194,  217,  223, 
224. 

Hall,  Sir  James,  his  organ  of  Wei^ 
large,  286. 
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Halliburton,  Loxd  D.  O.,  his  testi-  Hantor,  Mr.  John .  anaUmust,  dis- 

moiiy  in  farour  of  Phrenolo^,  496.  ease  of  his  organ  of  Weight,  288w 

Hamilton,  Rev.  R.  W.,  his  egotism,  —  Dr.  Robert,  his  testimony  in 

185.  fitToiir  of  Phrenology,  499. 

HandePs  Tune  large,  321.  Hussey,  murderer,  143. 

Hannibal  fond  of  stratagem,  161.  Hutchison,  Dr.,  maintained  the  ex- 
Hare,  Mr.  S'.,  his  testimony  in  favour .  istence  of  a  moral  sense,  219. 
of  Phrenolo^,  490. 

William,  murderer,  85,  135,  Ideality,  one  of  the  sentiments,  239. 

143,  202,  406.  Considered  with  reference  to  Taste, 

Harvey  and  his  discoveries,  how  398.    Remark  on,  460. 

treated  by  his  contemnoraries,  27, 455.  Idiocy,  partial,  explicable  only  by  a 

Haydn's  organ  of  Tune  large,  321.  plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  ^7.    A 

Haydon,  Mr.,  painter,  his  oigahs  ot  very  small  brain  always  accompanied 

Constructiveness,  Colouring,  and  Cau-  by  idiocy,  45.    Condition  of  the  con* 

sality  large,  177,  291,  345,  409.  volutions  in  idiocy,  78.    Number  of 

Hazlitt's  Wonder  and  Ideality  lai^e,  idiots  in  different  countries,  444.  Idiot 

234, 248.  who  becamie  intelligent  in  consequence 

Heaman,  murderer,  143.  of  a  wound  on  the  bead,  476. 

Helvetius,  his  erroneous  theory,  that  Imitation,  faculty  of,  260.    Seems 

man  owes  his  arts  to  the  structure  of  to  be  a  mere  propensity,  480.* 

his  hands,  264.  Individuality,  one  of  the  intellectual 

Henri    Quatre,   his    Benevolence  faculties,  its  functions,  277.    Whether 

large,  201.    His  forehead,  333.    His  a  perceptive  faculty,  480. 

Comparison  large,  337.  in§^is,  Dr.  James,  his  testimony  in 

Herschel,  Sir  W.,  his  Constructive-  fovour  of  Phrenology,  489. 

ness  large,  177.  Inhabitiveness,  organ  of,  according 

Sir  John,  on  the  causle  of  defi-  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  1^. 

ciency  in  the  power  of  distinguishing  Insanity,  state  of  the  convolutions 
colours,  292.  On  the  difference  of  the  in,  73.  Case  of  insanity  on  one  side 
talents  for  mathematical  and  general  of  the  head,  Sr79.  Sometimes  not 
reasoning,  301.  easily  distinguishable  from  moral  de- 
Hindoos  have  small  brains,  47.  pravity,  148.  Someofthej^enomena 
Their  ears  high,  88.  Engraving  of  of,  explained,  353.  Insanity  of  the  in- 
skull  of  one,  424.  Their  sentiments  tellectual  faculties,  358. 
of  truth  weak,  224.  Their  languaf^  Irving,  Rev.  Edward,  his  Wonder 
figurative,  335.  Resemblance  of  their  and  Self-£steem*large,  236. 
skulls  to  each  other,  434.  Italians,  delight  in  humour,  162. 

Hirschfold,  Dr.  S.  £.,  his  testimony 

in  favour  of  Phrenology,  493.  Jardine,  Mr.,  engineer,  his  oiigan  of 

Hobbes  denied  the  existence  of  the  Weid^t  large,  286. 

sentiment  of  Benevolence,  208,  and  o!  Jeffrey,  Lord,  part  of  a  review  of 

the  moral  sense,  217,  226.  Lord  Byron's  Tragedies  assigned  Uh 

Home,  Sir  Evernrd,  observations  248. 

on  his  proposed  mode  of  investigating  Jervis,  Jacob,  his  Benevolence  large, 

the  functions  of  the  brain,  470.  202. 

Homer's  Ideality  represented  large,  Joan  of  Arc,  appearance  of  St.  Mi- 

241.     Sometimes  overloads  his  de-  chael  to,  230. 

scriptions  with  similes,  397.     Sup-  John,  St.,  represented  with  large 

posed  origin  of  his  genius,  403.  Veneration  and  Benevolence,  210. 

Hood's  case  of  a  patient  who  lost  Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  fond  of  unu- 

the  use  of  language,  329, 356.  Histes-  sual  words  and  expressions,  234.    His 

timony  in  favour  of  Phrenolo^,  486.  laige  head  and  energy  of  character,  349. 

Hope,  organ  of,  its  situation,  227.  Joseph,  Mr.  Samuel,  sculptor,  his 

Remarks  on,  480.  Constructiveness  and  Imitation  large, 

Hoppe,  Dr.,  case  of  disease  of  the  177,  262. 
ornin  of  Time  reported  by,  315.  Jupiter's  forehead  represented  pro- 
Howard,  John,  135.  minent  by  ancient  artists,  291. 

Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller, 

liis  large  organs  of  Number,  Order,  Kames,  Lord,  on  appetite  for  hunt- 

and  Language,  305,  308,  332.  ing,  140.    Admits  Acquisitiveness  to 

Hume,  David,  displays  great  Cans-  be  a  primitive  propensity,  164.    Ad- 

ality,  345.  mits  a  moral  sense,  219.    On  the  no- 

Mr.  Joseph,  his  large  head  and  tion  of  time,  315.    Admits  twenty  oC 

powerful  mind,  401.  the  phrenolo^cal  factt,Vtv«%v^^v 
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KemUe,  John,  09, 121.  Martell,  Mr.  Oeorgfi,  his  testuMmy 

King,  Dr.,  ease  of  SecretiTeaess  in  favour  of  Phrenolo^,  492. 
qnotedfrom,  160.  Materialism, objection  that Phreno- 

Knoz,  Vieesimus,  on  hunting,  140.    logy  leads  to,  considered,  455. 

Matthews,  comedian,  261, 279. 

La  Fontaine's  head  large,  399.  Maxwell,  robber,  412. 

Language,  faculty  of,  322.    Too  ex-.      Measurements  of  heads  and  skulls, 
clusively  oultivateo  in  ordinary  educa-  tables  of,  94,  436. 
tion,  325.  Melancthon,  head  ot,  86, 135,  341, 

organ  of,  history  of  its  discove-  406. 

ry,  60.    Its  size,  how  indicated,  322.         Memorr,  analysis  of,  367.     Mr. 

Le  Sage's  Indiriduality  and  Eren-  Hewett  Watson  on  the  peculiarities  of 
tuality,  311.  memory,  271. 

Leslie,  Prof.,  his  organ  of  Weight  MeUphysicians  ne^ected  orpnisa 
large,  286.  tion,  or  supposed  the  mind  to  be  ma 

Lindsay,  David,  his  style  verbose,  terial.  52. 
325.  Milne,  Mr.  James,  Dr.  Spursheim's 

Linn,  parricide,  head  of,  108,  135,  visit  to  his  workship,  176.  His  ina* 
143, 163.  bility  to  distinguish  colours,  290. 

Locality,  one  of  the  perceptive  facul  -  Mind  known  onlyin  connexion  with 
ties,  298.  body,  28, 34,  52.    Whether  simple  or 

Locke,  on  the  slow  progress  of  new  an  aggregate  of  separate  powers,  101. 
opinions,  25,  453.    Engraving  of  his  Question  as  to  its  materiality  or  imma- 
head,  showing  Ideality  small,  !^.  On  teriality,  455. 
ideas,  269.    His  Causality  large,  341.      Mitchell,  murderer,  109. 

Lockey,  murderer,  143.  Monkeys,  their  brains,  96.     Have 

Logan,  Mr.,ofLeith,  his  analogical  large  Philo^rogenitiveness  and  Love 
method  of  reasoning,  336.  of  Approbation,  112,  194. 

Louis  X£.,  Secretiveness  of,  159.  Monro  prhmut  on  the  relation  be- 

Love  of  Approbation  distinguished  tween  power  of  the  external  senses 
from  Self-Emem,  189,  193.    Distin*  and  size  of  their  organs,  44. 
guished  from  Benevolence,  201.    Its      Moore  quoted,  130.    His  Compari- 
effects  in  combination,  407.    Remarks  son,  336,  338.    Engraving  of  his  fore- 
on,  479.  head,  308.    His  style,  323.    Bad  taste 

Lungs,  large,  favourable  to  cerebral  of  some  of  his  early  verses,  397. 
activity,  319,  note.  tiMountfort,  Mrs.,  murderess,  case  of, 

149. 

M.,  Rev.  Mr.,  92, 106, 135, 194, 223.      Murat,  Napoleon's  description  of 

Mabillon's  talents  brightened  by  an  the  character  of,  136.  His  energy  of 
injury  of  the  head,  476.  mind,  400. 

Macdonald,  Lawrence,  sculptor,  410.      Mutilation  of  the  brain  incapable  of 

Macinnes,  Mary,  murderess,  131,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  func- 
137, 143,  199.  tions  of  its  parts,  471. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  G.  S.,  on  the  pro-      Mutual  influence  of  the  cerebral  or- 
pensity  to  fight,  138.    On  relative  po-  gans,  382.  Modifies  the  effects  of  size, 
sition,  299.    On  the  qualifications  of  386. 
a  teacher,  311.    His  work  on  Taste, 
396.  Nations  with  small  brains  conquered 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  account  by  those  with  large,  47.  Coincidence 
of  conscience,  219.  between  their  characters  and  the  de- 

— -~-  Dr.  John,  his  testimony  in  velopcment  of  their  brains,  420. 
favour  of  Phrenology,  503.  Neill,  Dr.  P.,  his  opinion  of  Phreno- 

Maclachlan,    his    large   organ  of  lo^,  496. 
Weight,  286.  I^erves,  relation  of  size  to  pow«r  o(, 

Maclaren,  Mr.  Charles,  his  testimo-  42. 
ny  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  500.  New  Hollanders,  engraving  of  skull 

Macnish,  Mr.  Robert,  on  spectral  il-  of  one,  52,  176.  Sir  W.  Scott's  de- 
lusions, 361.  His  testimony  in  favour  scription  of  them,  51.  Descripti<mof 
of  Phrenology,  499.  their  heads  and  character,  426. 

Malte-Brun's  account  of  the  races  New  Zealanders,  character  and 
which  inhabit  France,  447.  brains  of,  429. 

Marryat,  Captain,  his  Eventuality  Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  opposition  to  his 
lane,  dlO.  discoveries,  27. 

Marsh,  Dr.  Henry,  Yi\a  leslmoxi^  Sxi  Nicol,  Mr.  John  Inglis,  case  of  de- 
Aroux  of  Phrenolo^^y,  &0\.  x«xv^%^\Axv^vk^%  \«^\^Ad  by,  331. 
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KiibAt,  narderer,  143.  Qaiekly,  Mn.,  ui  iJIoitntion  of  In* 

Number,  one  of  the  p«reeptiTie  (••  diTuloality  and  fiventiwlity,  318. 
enltioB,  ntiMtion  and  hiatoij^  of  the 

disooreiy  of  ita  organ,  303-4.  Sa|>-  Ramroohan  Roy,  head  of,  46,  223, 
posed  by  GNdl  to  be  neceasaiy  to  muai-  234,  332,  399. 

cal  composers,  317.  Uaphaers  skull,  175,  «Mte.    His  re- 

presentation of  Christ's   head,  210. 

Objecti<Mis  to  Phrenology  eonsidered  Character  of  his  woiis  compared  with 
•—That  the  frontal  sinus  renders  it  im-  his  head,  406L 

possible  to  ascertain  the  cerebral  de-  Raid,  Dr.  Thomas,  maintains  the 
▼slopement,  83 ;  that  there  are  clever  existence  of  the  moral  sense,  219. 
men  with  retreating  foreheads,  332 ;  His  answer  to  Berkeley's  argument 
that  the  soiaiice  is  not  new,  448.  about  evidence  of  existence,  347. 

Order,  faculty  of,  306.  Remarks  Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  im- 
on,  480.  provement  of  the  power  of  discri- 

Organs,  cerebral,  their  plurality  de-  mination  by  practice,  93.  His  impres- 
monstrated,  36, 40.  The  functions  of,  sions  on  seeing  RaphaePs  pictures, 
not    discoverable  by  dissection,  56.  409. 

Definition  of  the  term,  70.  Length  Rolando's  experiments  on  the  brains 
and  bveadth  of,  how  ascertained,  88.  of  the  lower  animals  unsatisfactory, 
Tha  largest  most  prone  to  action,  100,  471. 

354.    Talent  of  recollecting  their  si-      Rousseau,  J.  J.,  denies  the  social 
tuation,  300.     Their  arrangement  in  nature  of  man,  133.    His  description 
groups,  383.    Effects  of  their  size  and  of  the  French  character,  441. 
activity  on  the  manifestation  of  the 

fiumlties,  399.     Their,  difference  of      Sandwich  Islanders,  account  of  their 
appearance  discoverable,  450.    Their  character  and  heads,  434. 
plurality  explains  phenomena  other-  ^   Savages,  their  compression  of  the 
wise  unaccountable,  396,  469.  infant  hmid,  42G. 


Otto,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  £ftvonrof 
Phrenology,  494. 

Owen,  Mr.,  of  New  Lanark,  denies 
the  existence  of  the  £RCulty  of  Acqui- 
sitiveness, 169. 


Scotch  head  and  character,  437. 
Great  number  of  idiots  in  Scotland. 
444. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  description 
of  King  Robert  Bnice's  vengeance  on 
Cormac  Doil,  140.    On  supernatural 
Paley  denied  the  existence  of  tfa#personages,  232. 
moral  sense,  219,  227.  Secretiveness,  one  of  the  propensi- 

Perception  is  the  function  of  the  ties,  its  nature  and  objecta,  158.    Re- 
brain,  not  of  the  external  ornms  of  the  marks  on,  479. 
senses,  or  the  nerves,  266.    Is  the  low-      Self-  Elsteem,  one  of  the  sentiments, 
est  degree  of  activity  of  the  intellec-  181.    Its  effects  in  combination.  407. 
toal  faculties,  356.  Remarks  on,  479- 

Perceptive  faculties,  276.  Each  Senses,  external,  their  power  in  pro- 
probably  adapted  to  the  natural  laws  portion  to  the  size  of  their  organs,  43, 
of  iu  objects,  342,  note.    Modes  of  et  ttq.    I'heir  functions,  264.    Do  not 


their  action,  355. 

Philoprogenitiveness,  one  of  the  pro- 
pensities, 111,  479. 
Pit,  engravins  of  his  head,  306, 
Playfair,  Prof,  on  the  slow  progress 


form  ideas,  266,  325. 

Sentiments,  modes  of  their  action, 
350.  Remarks  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  propensities,  478. 

Shakspeare  (quoted,  158,  160,  204, 


of  new  opinions,  25.    His  logical  mode  24 1 ,  337.    Origin  of  his  genius,  403. 

of  reasoning,  336.  Sheridan,  remarks  on  his  wit,  255. 

Poets  have  successfully  observed  Engraving  of  his  forehead,  308. 

human  nature,  55.  Sight,  sense  of,  acute  in  proportion 

Pope,  secretive  character  of,  160.  to  the  size  ofits  organs,  44.  Erroneous 

His  idea  of  Hope  producing  expecta-  theoryof  its  rectification  by  touch,  267. 

tion  of  a  future  state,  229.  Does  not  acquire  its  functions  from 

Pratt,  Miss,  in  The  Inheritance^  a  touch  or  habit,  274. 

nersonification  of  Individuality,  278,  Simj^on,  Mr.  James,  on  the  sense 

374  of  resistance,  271.    His  testimony  in 

Prichard,  Dr.,  on  the  organs  of  the  favour  of  Phrenology,  492. 

passions,  57.  Size  of  an  organ,  emterie  paribus,  a 

Propensities,  remarks  on  the  dis-  measure  of  power  in  its  function,  41, 

tinetion  between  the  sentiments  and  et  seq.    Circumstances  which  modify 

tiM,  478.  the  effecto  of,  ^,  2»&.    )^^ 
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tained,  85.    lu  effects  on  the  mani-  Tasso  beliered  that  he  saw  and 

festation  of  the  finculty,  399.  conTersed  with  spirits,  230. 

one  of  the  perceptiye  facilities,  Temperaments  indicate  to  a  certain 

384.  extent  the  constitutions]  qualities  of 

Skull,  never  supposed  to  be  the  the  brain,  48.    Modify  the  effects  of 

oanse  of  different  talents,  61.    Ac-  Ideality,  244.    Their  effecto  on  the 

oommodates  itself  to  the  sise  and  form  activity  of  the  faculties,  351.   Nervous 

of  the  hrt&nt  79.   Its  plates  not  parallel  and  sanguine,  conduce  to  refinement, 

in  heads  of  some  animals,  206.    £f-  380. 

fects  of  temperament  on  its  texture,  Time,  one  of  the  intellectual  facul- 

436.  ties,  313. 

8.  L.,  Miss,  curious  case  of  spectral  Tragedy,  origin  of  the  pleasure  of 

illusions,  287,  359.  from,  351. 

Socrates,  his  great  forehead,  346.  Tune,  one  of  the  intellMtoal  facol- 

His  demon,  230.    Believed  in  the  ex-  ties,  316. 
istence  of  God,  348. 

Speech,  faculty  of,  not  the  result  of      Uncle  Toby,  character  of,  135. 
the  sense  of  hearing,  273.    Fluency 

of,  increased  by  practice,  395.  Veneration,  sentiment  of,  208.    Its 

Spurzheim,  Dr.  J.  G.,  birth    and  effects  in  combination,  407.    Weakjn 

deatli  of,  62,  475.    Quoted  on  idiocy,  the  French,  441.    Remarks  on,  497. 

45.      £ngraving   of    his   skull,    51.  Vimont,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  favour 

Warmthof  his  temper,  95.-  His  clas-  of  Phrenolo^,  498. 

sification  of  the  faculties,  105,  477.  Virtue,  different  theories  of,  given 

His  visit  to  Mr.  Milne's  workshop  in  by  the  metaphysicians,  218. 

Edinburgh,  176.    On  the  perception  Visions,  sources  of  belief  in,  and 

of  resemblance  and  difference,  253.  liability  to  see,  230, 237,  358. 

On  the  cause  of  single  impressions  ViteiUus,  head  off  89,  143,  406. 

being  communicated  to  the  mind  by  Voltaire,  an  infidel,  though  his  Ve- 

doiMe  organs  of  senses,  270.    On  the  neration  was  large,  207.     Believed  in 

anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  451,  the  existence  of  God,  348. 
note.    His  merits  and  discoveries,  474. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Dugald,  on  the  unim-  Washington,  407. 

portancc  of  determining  the  nature  Watson,  Mr.  Hewett,  on  the  writing 

and  essence  of  the  mind  with  reference  of  Sheridan  and  Pope,  310,  note.    His 

to  the  study  of  its  phenomena,  70.  %ork  on  the  Statistics  of  Phrenology, 

Admits  a  moral  sense,  219.    Does  not  454.    His  testimony  in  favour  of  Phre- 

treat  of  wonder,  237.    His  theory  of  nology,  491. 

the  origin  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  Weight,  a  perceptive  faculty,  285. 
tragedy,  351.    On  the  production  of  Necessary  to  harp-playing,  317. 

new  principles  of  action  by  the  asso-  Welsh,  Rev.  David,  on  the  single- 

ciation  of  ideas,  382.    On  the  diffe-  ness  of  the  mind,  103.    His  views  of 

rence  of  the  talents  and  dispositions  the  faculty  of  Concentrativeness,  121. 

of  nations,  420.    Admits  more  facul-  Wilson,  James,  a  blind  man,  his  or- 

ties  than  the  phrenologists,  449.  gans  of  Colouring  small,  297. 

Satures  of  the  skull,  80.  Wit,  difficulty  of  its  definition,  249. 

Sjrmpathy,  analysis  of,  390.  Case  of  its  morbid  excitement,  363. 

Wonder,  organ  of,  its  situation,  230. 

Tacitus,  his  style  characteriaed  by  Wordsworth  strongly  manifests  Phi- 

Concentrativeness,  126.  loprogenitiveness,    113.     Errora   of 

Tardy,  murderer,  143, 144, 163.  taste  in  his  poetiy,  397. 


THE  END. 


